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PREFACE. 


XTTITH  thie  Nnmber  is  completed  another  Volnme  of  the  Uniied  Fres- 
bjfterian  Magazine^  not  inferior  id  rariet;  and  int«rest,  it  is  hoped, 
to  the  manj  that  hare  preceded  it.  It  baa  been  oar  aim  to  combine  subjects 
of  general  interest  with  those  more  strictly  denominational ;  and  while  seeking 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Ministera  and  Elders  of  the  Church,  ve  have 
endeavoored,  throngh '  The  Home  Circle,'  to  make  some  of  our  pages  useful 
and  pleasant  for  the  yoong.  The  sketches  of  '  Rsjpnt  Histor; '  and  of 
'  Earl;  Chorch  Hiatoiy '  hare  been  continued  throaghont  the  year,  and  will 
be  fonnd  of  permanent  valne.  The  Review  of  Corrent  Eventa  during  each 
month  is  a  featore  of  the  Magaiane  which  has  long  been  highly  prized,  and 
to  onr  fellow-helper  in  this  department  is  dne  oar  cordial  thanks.  While 
seebing  to  foster  an  enlightened  denominational  patriotism,  we  hare  ever 
expressed  sympathy  vrith  all  Christian  work  and  workers.  We  had  expected 
that,  throngh  the  saccessfal  termination  of  the  Union  negotiations  with  the 
Free  Chorch,  some  modification  might  soon  have  been  reqaired  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  periodical  In  this  we  have  been  disappointed.  By  the  action 
of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Chnrch,  the  Union  movement  has 
been  turested,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  it  will  therefore  be  needfal  that 
schemes  of  denominational  improvement  and  advancement,  which  for  a 
season  were  held  in  abeyance,  shonld  now  be  discassed  and  pnrsned  with 
undivided  energy.  '  The  Angmentation  Fond,' '  The  Theological  Hall,'  and 
'  Union  in  England '  demand  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention  of  the 
whole  Chnrch,  and  the  pi^es  of  the  MagagitK  afford  a  usefal  mediom  for 
the  expression  of  general  opinion  on  these  and  kindred  snbjecte.    May  greet 


wisdom  be  giren  from  above  to  both  thinkers  and  workers  in  oar  Church, 
that  through  our  plane  the  will  of  the  Master  ma;  be  done  I 

It  ie  Qow  the  daty  of  the  present  Editor  to  intimate  hie  retirement  from 
the  ofBce  he  has  held  for  some  years,  and  to  ezpresa  hie  eenee  of  obligation 
to  the  numeroas  and  valned  Contribntors  who  hare  so  efBdently  aided  him 
in  his  work.  He  bespeaks  for  the  brother  who  is  to  sncceed  him  the' kind 
coBBideration  and  help  of  both  Contribntors  and  Readers,  and  tmsts  that, 
imder  his  care,  fresh  interest  maj  be  awakened  in  all  the  schemes  of  oar  own 
Church,  and  in  the  progress  of  'the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesns  Christ.' 

Edinbuboh,  iUh  Nowmbtr  1878. 
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FATTH  IN  GOD:  A  MOTTO  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

BT  REV.  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  BALKKMO. 

'Have  faith  in  God. '—Mask  XI.  22. 

It  eeems  SDrprieiDg  that  an  exhortation  each  as  this  should  be  addressed  by 
our  Lord  to  His  disciples.  Perhaps  it  excited  their  snrprjae,  and  in  tlieir 
secret  hearts  they  thoaght  that  it  was  as  nnnecessary  as  it  was  offensive. 
Bnt  Jesns  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  what  was  not;  knew  that  men  often 
prided  themselves  on  the  poaaession  of  gifts  and  graces  to  which  they  conld 
make  no  rightfnl  claim.  And  so  He  often  startled  aaA  offended  His  hearera 
by  arging  them  to  seek  and  secare  rirtnes  by  which  they  imaKit>ed  they  were 
eminently  characterized.  And  so  in  onr  text  He  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  n^es  those  whose  glory  it  was  to  call  the  God  of  Abraham 
their  God,  'to  h^ve  faith  in  God.' 

And  still  the  exhortation  is  needed,  even  by  the  Christian  professor ;  and 
it  may  be  that  some,  by  giving  earnest  heed  to  it,  may  be  surprised  to  find, 
amidst  all  their  fancied  piety,  how  largely  and  lamentably  there  is  still  in 
them  '  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God.'  Consider — 

I.  The  kxhobtation  oivxn  :  Have  faith  in  God. — When  yon  speak  of 
having  faith  in  a  person,  yon  mean  that  yon  believe  that  he  is,  and  is  what 
he  declares  himself  to  be.  To  have  faith  in  God,  then,  is  to  believe  that  He 
is,  and  that  He  is  the  All-perfect  One  which  His  own  Word  proclaims  TTim 
to  be.  This  faith,  as  to  its  object,  embraces  the  divine  existence  and  the  divine 
perfection.  As  to  its  nature,  it  is  real;  not  a  mere  shadow  and  a  name,  bnt 
a  great  and  grand  reality.  '■  Do  yon  feel  yonr  work  to  be  real  f '  asked  a  man 
of  eminence  in  his  own  walk,  on  meeting  a  Christian  minister,  who  nsed  to 
sit  on  the  same  benches  with  him  in  early  days,  when  both  looked  forward  to 
the  service  of  the  Master  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  '  B^I  Yes,  real ! ' 
was  the  reply ;  '  a  real  faith  makes  the  work  real.'  It  is,  however,  to  be 
lamented  that  many  have  '  a  form  of  godliness,  whilst  they  deny  the  power 
thereof.'  Their  faith  is  but  a  nama  It  has  come  down  to  them  as  a  family 
tradition ;  as  it  was  with  their  fathers,  so  iB  it  with  them.  They  have  had 
no  personal  experience  of  the  divine  life ;  deep  has  never  called  to  deep ;  the 
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'biDofraof  Ood  have  not  gone  over  them.  Thejhare  nerer  been  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  th^  mjstcry  of  existence,  nor  been  agonized  by  coQscions 
goilt ;  have  never  felt  the  ineed  of,  and  conseqnently  hare  never  gone  in  realiz- 
ing faith  to  the  light-imparting  and  sin-forgiving  God,  And  yet  they  name 
the  name  of  Jesns,  and  sabseribe  themselves  as  the  Lord's.  But  faith  of  this 
kmd  is  not  that  of  which  our  Lord  speaks.  It  is  the  fiutb  that  is  reached 
thronglL  strnggle,  and  made  ours  by  personal  conqsest,  and  is  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  truest  treasures  of  the  sonl. 

Moreover,  it  is  uaviaveringiiitii.  There  are  degrees  of  faith,  just  aa  there 
are  degrees  of  'light.  F^th  may  be  real,  and  yet-very  weak.  It  may  walk 
mitb  the  iaEecure  step  of  childhood,  not  with  the  assnred  tread  of  manhuod  ; 
it  may  see  meo  only  aa  trees  walking,  and  be  troubled  and  dismayed  with 
the  phantoms  of  self-created  gloom.  Now,  our  Lord  assures  ns  that  He  came 
jiot  only  that  we  might  have  life,  but  that  we  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 
And  such  also  is  His  will  iu  reference  to  our  foith,  which,  indeed,  is  the  life 
■ef  the  sonL  It  .is  to  be  Jike  that  of  the  apostle,  who  exclaimed,  '  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  thnt  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  to  Him  against  that  day ; '  the  faith  of  the  patriarch,  who 
said,  '  Though  He  slay  nle,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him ; '  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  believed  in  seeming  impossibilities,  and  quailed  not  before  apparently 
the  most  crnel  contradictions,  and  who  thus  became  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  friend  of  God.  It  is  not  well  that  we  should  be  tossed  to  and 
fro  wiih  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  it  is  well  that  our  faith  should  be  like  Him 
who  is  at  onoe  its  author  and  its  object,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness 
Bor  sharlow  of  torning. 

Again,  it  is  infiuential  faith.  Indeed,  if  faith  be  real,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  inSneutial  according  to  its  measure.  The  faith  that  appears  not,  can  hare 
00  e^titeace.  As  the  good  seed  that  is  sown  in  good  and  honest  soil  springs 
np  and  brings  forth  fruit  after,  its  kind,  so  the  seed  of  divine  truth,  received 
iiitO'tke  heart  by  faith,  assuredly  produces  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness. '  This  is  the  victory  thah  overcometh  the  world,  even  your  faith.'  And 
itiis  ibis  victorious,  all- conquering  faith  of  which  our  Lord  speaks, — a  faith 
that  purifies  the  heart,  and  regulates  and  elevates  and  glorifies  the  whole 
Ufe, 

.In  a  word,  it  is  enlightened  faith.  Faith  may  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  which,  we  have  spoken,  aod  yet  be  very  pernicious.  Faith  may  be  real,  nn- 
wavering,  and  influential,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  object  which  it  embraces, 
or  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  may  be  a»  a  deadly  pestilence.  And  herein 
Christ  shows  the  entire  superiority  of  His  character  to  that  of  all  impostors : 
He  asks  us  to  believe  on  sufficient  evidence.  'Prove  all  things,'  He  says;  '  be 
always  ready  to  give  a  reason  for 'the  kopoithat  .is  jn  yau.'  Revelation 
4ppeal3-to  reason,  and  requires  of  oe  «nly  rational  worship.  '  Come  now, 
and  let  OS. rcfuon. together,  saith  the  Lwd.'  It  isnotttho  faith  that  is  bom 
of  superstition,  and  is  devout  only  because. it. is  dark,  that  Jesus  seeks.  It 
is  the  faith  that  comes  of  light,— the  faith  .which  grasps  the  unseen  and  the 
unknown  with^a  firm  and  steady  hand,  yet  rests  on  evidence  that  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the. understanding  as  well  as  the  cravings  of  the  heart. 

II.  The  ciPFicuLiiEs  that  lie  in  the  way  of  attaining  this  faith.— 
It  is  evidently  implied  in  the  exliortation  that  the  realization  of  faith  in 
God  is  no  easy  icuatter, — is,  .indeed,  a  work  of  diCBcuIty;  and  this  accords 
not  only  with  the  statements  of  God's  Word,  but  also  with  our  own  expe- 
jjence.     Whence  arises  tlie  diffieulty?    In  one  sense,  uid  that  a  moat  im- 
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portant  one,  the  difficulty  ariBes  from  onr  own  siaf  al,  imperfect  nature.  Were 
ve  pare  and  holj  as  the  angels  are,  we  would  find  it  as  easy  as  they  to  h^Te 
faith  iu  God.  But  the  evil  heart  ia  essentially  a  heart  of  unbelief.  Like  cause 
and  effect,  they  produce  and  reproduce  each  other.  Our  corrupt  nature  is 
no  congenial  soil  for  failh  to  rise  or  rest  in,  and  its  workings  are  a  continual 
deporting  from  the  living  God.  But  whilst  this  is  so,  there  are  difficulti^ 
which  pertain  to  the  very  nature  of  the  caae,  and  which  do  not  necessarily 
involve  blame  or  gailt  on  oar  part. 

Thus,  God  is  the  invisible  God.  '  No  man  baa  seen  Him  at  any  time,  or  can 
eee  Him.'  And  how  difficult  for  us,  vitb  our  ^oss  material  frame,  to  realize 
the  invisible!  Hence  men  have  attempted  to  represent  God's  invisible  form, 
in  the  shape  of  idol  and  image,  through  which  we  may  rise  to  the  divine 
original.  Even  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  this  acknowledges  our 
ffeaknesB, — our  need  of  something  to  belp  us  to  enter  into  the  mysterious 
world  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of  sense.  But  we  know  how  greatly  this 
has  bef;n  abused,  and  how  men,  instead  of  rising  by  means  of  the  seen  to  the 
naseen,  have  in  most  instances  worshipped  the  visible  alone. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if  God  were  present  to  as  in  bodily  form,  and 
ct^sable  by  our  senses.  He  would  no  longer  be  an  object  of  faith,  but  of 
KDse ;  we  would  walk  by  sight  and  not  by  faith.  And  this  is  trne.  Yet  had 
Qod,  as  God,  revealed  Himself  to  the  eyes  of  men,— hod  we  only  once  in  our 
own  experience  seen  God,  it  seems  aa  if  thereafter  faith  would  have  been  of 
«8sier  exercise. 

.  Moreover  God  is  great,  and  His  greatness  is  such  as  entirely  to  surpass  oor 
comprehension.  He  is  ibe  eternal  God,  without  beginning  of  dtiys  or  end  of 
years.  Now,  though  it  is  possible  for  as  to  thiuk  of  a  Being  that  never  ends, 
bow  difficult  for  us  to  think  of  One  who  had  no  beginning  !  We  cannot  but 
thiuk  of  every  one  and  every  thing  aa  beginning,  at  one  period  or  anotlier,  to 
be.  The  period,  indeed,  may  stretch  away  back  to  the  remotest  past, 
eiteuding  to  incalculable  ages ;  but  still,  we  think  in  connection  with  all 
existence  of  such  a  perioi  But  such  was  not  in  the  Divine  life :  He  is  Being 
vithoQt  beginning  as  truly  as  without  end;  the  great  Jehovah;  the  Mie 
I  AM. 

God  is  infinite.  The  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite.  When  in  thought- 
ful mood  we  endeavonr  to  grasp  all  space  and  Mtirely  comprehend  it,  we 
are  utterly  baffled.  We  describe  circle  after  circle,  but  the  remotest  ever  lies 
beyond  us  ;  and  when  we  try  to  think  of  the  remotest,  still  it  lies  within  a 
more  remote ;  and  so  on  and  away  and  ever  stretching  out  before  us  lies  in- 
fiuiCnde,  to  whose  bounds  we  seem  as  near  at  one  point  of  space  as  another, 
and  which  repels  our  most  earnest  efforts  after  its  conception.  And  such  is 
God,  the  Infinite  One,  Knowledge  here  is  impossible:  we  pass  at  once  into 
the  region  of  faith  ;  and  that  faith,  by  reason  of  the  mystery  with  which  it 
deals  and  which  it  is  called  on  to  embrace,  is  an  act  which  tasks  bs  to  the 
ntiermost. 

God  ie  unchangeable.  All  of  which  we  have  experience  changes.  We  cumot 
thiuk  of  existence  without  change ;  it  seems  to  us  the  law  of  being.  Man 
changes — all  around  him  changes  ;  bat  God  changes  not.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
necessity  of  His  perfection  ;  it  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  diminution.  And 
boff  strange  the  thought  of  Cue  who  through  all  eternity  is  the  same  in  all 
Ilis  attributes  and  essence! 

But  besides  these,  difficulties  of  a  painful  and  oppressive  kind  arise  when 
*e  think  of  the  moral  disorder  of  the  universe,  God  is  love  j  such,  He  tells 
^  is  His  name :  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.    Now  it  is  of 
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the  very  natnre  of  love  to  do  good  tmi  prevent  evil ;  but  evH  in  the  form  of 
sin  and  woe  prevails,  oh,  bow  lamentably !  And  the  question  ever  recars, 
and  has  been  pnt  and  nrged  by  millions  of  agonized  spirits :  How  coald  the 
Omnipotent  and  All-mercifal  permit  such  to  be  under  His  universal  reign? 
Thongh  attempts  bare  been  made  to  solve  this  mystery,  yet  a  mystery  it 
still  remains.  Faith  is  still  required  to  say,  '  Qood  art  Thon,  0  God,  and  only 
doest  good,  tfaongb  evil  awfal  and  enormons  prevails  on  every  side.'  Some- 
times this  difBcnlty,  so  ^r«at  in  itself,  is  made  still  greater  by  painfal  personal 
experience.  We  feel  more  keenly  what  affects  oargelvea  particnlarly,  than  we 
possibly  can  what  affects  man  nniversally.  And  so,  when  a  great  and  terrible 
trial  comes,  and  conlinnes  for  weary,  woful  months  or  years,  our  faith  is  sorely 
pnt  to  the  t«st,  and  we  are  tempted  to  sympathize  with  the  scoffer,  when  he 
asks,  '  Where  is  now  thy  GodT  '  There  cannot  be — sni-ejy  there  cannot  be, 
we  say  in  the  bitterness  of  onr  sonl,  a  heart  of  boundless  love  to  feel  for  us, 
or  a  hand  of  resistless  power  to  help,  else  that  heart  wonid  ere  this  have  been 
tonchod  by  our  weary  cries,  and  that  hand  stretched  forth  for  our  deliverance, 

III.  How  Tars  FAITH  MAT  BE  ATTAINED. — While,  B8  wfl  have  seen,  it  is 
imphed  in  the  words  of  the  exhortation  that  faith  is  of  no  easy  acquisition, 
it  is  also  evidently  set  forth  that  its  attainment  is  possible.  But  how  may 
it  be  got?  Can  I  compel  myself  to  believe,  or  be  compelled  by  another, 
merely  by  an  effort  of  will  or  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power?  No, 
verily.  God  has  endowed  us  with  certain  facnltiea,  and  ordained  certain 
means,  by  the  exercise  and  nse  of  which  fajth  may  be  reached. 

There  must  be  honest  inquiry.  We  must  be  seekers  after  God;  and 
assaredty  He  has  not  left  us  in  the  dark  concerning  Him.  Not  in  vain  hath 
He  said,  '  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'  We  have  referred  to  those  things  that 
make  faith  difficult,  let  ns  now  point  to  some  of  those  that  make  it  possible. 

We  muit  believe  that  every  effect  has  a  caute — a  canse  equal  to  its  produc- 
tion. We  see  amongst  as  two  distinctly  different  classes  of  mind, — the  mind 
that  prodnces,  and  the  mind  that  appreciates.  The  appreciative  mind  can 
see  and  admire  the  beauty  of  a  great  poem  or  painting,  but  it  feels  it  could 
not  have  produced  these ;  it  is  convinced,  however,  that  a  power  higher  than 
its  own,  yet  in  some  degree  akin  to  it,  must  have  been  present  in  their  pro- 
dnctfon.  The  glowing  words  could  not  shape  themselves  into  the  living  line, 
the  beanteous  form  and  colouring  arrange  themselves  on  the  living  canvas, 
of  their  own  spontaneous  action.  And  so  we  have  all  minds  that  can,  to  some 
extent,  appreciate  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  material  universe.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  power  of  marvellous  intelligence  must  have  been  at 
their  creation  j  that  a  mere  fortuitous  conconrse  of  atoms  could  not  have 
shaped  themselves  into  this  goodly  fhune  of  things.  '  The  visible  works  of 
God  declare  His  invisible  power  and  godhead.' 

Again,  ail  huvum  life  and  language  spettk  of  God.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
there  are  tribes  of  men  so  degraded  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  or  belief 
in  a  higher  power ;  but  deeper  research  proves  this  to  be  erroneous.  How- 
ever distorted  the  idea  of  God  may  be,  still  it  is  there  in  the  mind  of  the  most 
ignorant,  and  expresses  itself  in  some  form,  however  rnde  and  unworthy. 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  the  soul  of  man,  which 
recognises  its  divine  origin,  and  sees  the  divine  around  it.  And  this  ineradi- 
cable feeling  has  so  wrought  itself  into  human  speech,  that  men  must  speak 
of  God.  And  though  it  may  be  forgotten  or  denied,  yet  it  irresistibly  asserts 
itself  in  all  the  great  crises  of  life.  Only  the  other  day,  an  association  of 
professed  Atheists,  in  sending  a  congratulatory  letter  to  the  Eii^  of  Italy  on 
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D  of  his  SOD  and  daaghter  escaping  from  a  great  disaster, '  thanlLed 
Dirine  Proyidenee  for  the  merciful  deliverance.' 

And  then,  as  to  those  things  that  seem  to  miiitate  against  the  character 
of  God,  and  thas  virtually  to  disprove  His  esistence,  we  are  to  remember  that 
iheij  do  Ttot  receive  His  sanction.  Thej  move  His  deepest  pity,  and  are  opposed 
to  His  will.  And  it  is  in  this  mjsterions  power  of  man's  opposing  his  will 
(0  that  of  Qod,  the  precious  but  perilons  gift  of  liberty,  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  eiistence  of  evil  must  be  sought.  Man  is  not  a  mere 
mechanical  contrivance  made  to  move  in  a  given  order ;  he  is  a  free  human 
Wing  made  in  the  divine  image,  and  partaker  of  the  divine  freedom  of  choice 
and  action.  And  when  we  carefully  consider  the  laws  of  Ood,  we  see  that 
tlieyare  all  holy,  and  just,  and  good;  that  it  is  not  the  keeping  but  the 
breaking  of  them  that  brings  wretchedness  and  rnin.  So  admirably  and 
enlirely  adapted  are  they  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  that  if  they  were 
only  perfectly  obeyed,  the  ills  under  which  we  groan  would  utterly  disappear, 
and  earth  bloom  anew  with  all  Eden's  beauty  and  blessedoess  restored. 
That  God  is,  and  is  love,  is  plainly  declared,  not  only  by  the  myriad  voices  of 
nature  and  the  still  small  voice  of  the  gospel,  but  by  every  law  and  precept 
which  He  has  given  for  our  observance. 

Iq  connection  with  honest  inquiry  there  must  be  a  pure  and  prayerful  life. 
Tbongh  the  being  of  God  ia  a  great  mystery,  and  may  seem  to  make  undue 
demands  on  our  faith,  such  is  not  the  case  with  moral  law.  He  that  runs 
may  read,  and  who  breaks  it  is  without  excuse.  A  dissolute  officer  in  India 
naa  excusing  himself  to  the  devoted  Bichard  Enill  from  believing  the  Bible 
OH  the  ground  that  it  contained  so  many  mysteries.  '  The  seventh  com- 
maDdmeDt  is  no  mystery,'  was  the  deserved  and  crushing  reply.  We  can 
have  no  respect  for  Byron,  living  in  grossest  sin,  belching  forth  blasphemy, 
and  raving  about  being  the  victim  of  an  iron  and  evil  fate.  Such  an  one 
may  not  expect  to  gain  a  vision  of  the  Most  High.  Only  the  pnre  in  heart 
shall  see  God.  Unto  the  upright  light  ariseth  in  dfu-koess.  Aad  this  ought  to 
he  carefully  remembered,  even  by  those  whose  lives  are  pnre  and  aspirations 
high,  but  who  nevertheless  are  tormented  with  doubt  and  disbelief.  Morality 
has  its  highest  sanction  in  religion ;  and  if  the  foundations  of  the  one  are 
moved,  the  foundations  of  the  otber  are  rendered  insecure.  Theduty,  then, 
must  be  done  if  the  doctrine  is  to  be  l^nowni  and  the  promise  is,  'They 
shall  know  who  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.'  But  the  life  must  be  prayerful 
as  well  as  pnre.  It  may  here  be  objected,  indeed,  that  this  is  to  assume  too 
iDBch,  for  does  not  prayer  imply  beUef  in  one  to  whom  we  pray  ?  Certainly 
it  does;  and  yet  so  strangly  contradictory  is  our  nature,  that  we  often  feel 
impelled  to  pray  when  darkness  is  all  around.  And  if  we  are  in  earnest  in 
Ihis  matter,  we  must  pray;  and  though  it  be  mo«t  imperfectly,  yea  ignorantly, 
it  shall  not  be  in  vain.     What  are  we  at  our  best  estate  but 

'  Infanta  crjiog  in  the  night, 
Infants  crving  fur  Ihe  liglii. 
And  with  no  language  bnC  a  crj?' 
The  prayer  of  the  honest  doubter  and  earnest  searcher  after  truth  may  have 
more  of  faith  in  it  than  that  of  the  cold,  formal  believer,  and  more  even  than 
he  himself  dreams  of.     If  we  wish  to  have  faith, '  let  us  pray — let  us  pray.' 

IV.  Tbe  advantage  of  havino  faith. — It  is  clearly  intimated  by  our 
Lord  that  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  have  faith  in  God.  Yes, 
'bleaaed  are  they  who,  having  not  seen,  yet  have  believed.'  It  would  be 
c^y  to  enumerate  many  and  great  blessings  that  come  to  us  through  faith, 
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but  onr  space  permits  aa  only  to  refer  to  one,  and  that  the  ooe  of  ^rhich  our 
Lord  speaks  and  illustrates. 

/(  imparts  true  strength  to  m. — If  we  have  faitii,  Christ  affirms  we  shall  be 
able  to  remot'e  mounlaitis.  Now  this  manner  of  speech  is  evidently  figara- 
live,  and  is  used  to  sliow  that  faith  inspires  us  with  mij^jlity  power. 

It  is  supposed  in  certain  quarters  that  faith  is  au  evideace  of  weakness ; 
doabt,  of  power.  The  strongest  minds  are  harassed  with  doubts,  while  the 
weakest  repose  calmly,  but  ignorantly,  ou  a  tradilionarj  creed.  We  grant 
that  strong  minds  are  likely  to  be  tried  with  doubt,  and  the  stronger  the 
mmd  the  greater  the  trial.  But  doubt  is  not  strength,  and  it  ia  not  really 
bom  of  strength,  bat  of  weakness.  The  angels  that  excel  in  strength  are 
ever  firm  in  faith ;  aiid  true  strength  is  never  gained  till  doubt  is  conquered 
and  replaced  by  an  inielligent,  unshrinking  faith.  One  of  the  most  gifted 
and  delightful  of  modem  writers  tells  us  in  her  brief  autobiography  that  her 
early  days  were  sad  and  sorrowful,  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  heaviness  and 
gloom.  She  felt  the  need  of  a  change  of  outward  eircnm stances ;  but,  more 
than  this,  she  felt  the  need  of  a  change  of  heart.  By  the  divine  blessing  on 
the  use  of  means,  she  came  into  the  possession  of  what  she  so  longed  for— a 
firm  religious  faith ;  she  saw  God  as  the  God  of  love,  Conquering  Goodness, 
working  in  all  nnd  over  all  tor  highest  and  most  blessed  ends,  and  then  lier 
life  was  truly  happy.  She  was  strong,  and  able  to  do  many  works  of 
love  among  the  outcast  around  her,  and  write  books  which  will  charm  and 
elevate  mankind  for  ages  yet  to  come.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  says :  '  Since  I  have  attained  to  a  clear  consciousness,  by  inward 
experience,  that  there  is  no  way  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  (he  soul,  or  tran- 
.  qniliizing  the  heart's  longings,  but  by  the  inner  life  in  Christ,— at- pi  rations 
after  eternal  blessedness,  and  consequent  direction  of  the  miud  and  all  its 
powers  toward  God, — I  am  aware  of  an  increase  of  power  for  the  work  of 
my  calling,  whatever  it  be,  and  of  joy  and  spirit  in  performing  it.' 

This  is  an  aspect  of  our  subject  of  interest  at  all  times,  but  specially  so  at 
the  time  we  have  now  reached.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  another 
year,  and  in  these  circumstances  we  not  only  review  the  past,  but  foiecast 
the  future.  .  That  future  is  to  us  unknown.  We  know  not  what  it  may 
bear  in  its  mysterious  bosom.  It  may  bring  to  us  great  joy  or  deep 
sorrow,  or  joy  and  sorrow  alternating,  as  the  shade  and  sunshine  in  the 
fitful  days  of  spring.  But  whatever  it  may  bring,  we  feel  that  we  need,  and 
shall  evermore  need,  strength.  If  we  are  to  be  strong,  however,  strong  to 
do  and  to  suffer,  we  must  he  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might.  If  our  past  experience  has  been  of  any  avail  to  us,  it  must  have 
tat^ht  us  our  own  utter  weakness.  Wo  must,  then,  begin  the  yeaj-  by 
looking  to  the  hiiis  whence  alone  can  come  our  aid ;  we  must  have  faith  in 
God.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  difficult  at  all  times,  and  it  is  especially 
difficult  in  the  times  that  are  passing  over  us.  Everything  is  being  shaken, 
and  the  foundations  moved.  When  we  look 'to  the  speculative  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies  of  the  age,  we  see  many  things  against  us.  Men,  eminent 
in  the  walks  of  science,  tell  ns,  God,  if  such  a  being  exists,  is  unknown  and 
unknowable,  and  consequently  is  to  us  as  if  He  were  not ;  the  prevalent 
philosophy  is  decidedly  materialistic  in  its  tone,  and,  seeing  no  divme  spirit 
in  man,  can  discern  none  working  in  the  universe ;  poetry,  also,  forgetting 
her  trne  nature  and  mis^idn,  sings  sadly  in  the  langnage  of  unbelief  and 
hopeless  isolalion ;  whilst  much  even  of  what  is  deemed  bfst  in  our  periodical 
literature,  now  so  vastly  influential,  is  more  suggestive  of  doubt  than  con- 
firmatofy  of  faith.    Coming  down  to  the  ordinary  level  of  life,  we  find  an 
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amount  of  laxary  which  is  hnrtrul  in  manj'  ways,  and  most  nnfavonrable  to 
the  higher  life.  When  '  Jeshnrnn  waxed  fat,  he  lucked.'  There  ia  strife, 
bitter  strife,  amoDg  the  varions  clasaea  of  society;  and  'where  strife  is, 
there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  woi'li.'  Great,  also,-  is  the  greed  of  gain, 
the  hasting  to  be  rich,  and  '  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  snares ;.' 
while  side  by  side  with  enormous  wealth  we  have  tlie  most  abject  poverty, 
and '  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  theh  poverty.'  For,  amid  utter  distress 
and  penury,  liow  hard  to  believe  in  a  good  and  gracious  God  !  If,  then, 
these  were  to  be  the  days  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  would  He  find 
faith  in  the  earth,  and  would  lie  not  say  to  many  of  us,  as  to  the  disciples 
of  old,  'Where  is  your  faitli?'  Bat  after  all,  'things  are  not  what  they 
seem.'  There  is  a,  deeper  life  than  that  which  appears,  and  aiaid  all  these 
(lonbts  and  disasters  there  is  a  present  Ood  and  a  seeking  aftecHim.  For 
what  do  all  these  things  tell  as  but  that  man  needs  God  T  Aod.could  even 
those  who  are  most  restless-  and  farthest  astray  rightly  interpret  their  own 
longings,  and  their  futile  attempts  to  satisfy  them,  they  would  learn  that 
they  thirst  for  God.  and,  with  the  Psalmist,,  would  cry: '  Astbehart  panteth 
for  the  water  brooks,  so  do  wb  pant  for  Thee.  Oh'that  we  might  find  Him ! '' 
Find  Him  !    '  Happy  finders.' 

A  little  child  was  left  in  a  room  alone  with  its  toys  around  it,  but  the 
sense  of  solitude  brought  feelings  of  distress,  and,  despite  its  toys,  it  gave 
way  to  tefu-ful  cries.  At  that  moment  its  father  chanced  to  come  into  the 
room,  and,  smiling  upon  it  and  speaking  kindly  words,  at  once  allayed  it£ 
teats;  the  neglected  toys  were  resumed,  and  in  the  father's  presence  and  the 
father's  smile  it  enjoyed  its  play  right  merrily. 

And  so,  if  our  heavenly  Father  withdraws  His  presence,  or  by  doubt  is 
driven  from  His  own  world,  how  great  the  solitude,  how  dire  the  distress  of 
His  helpless  children !  But  let  Him  return, — let  as  by  faith  hear  His  loving 
words  and  see  His  smiling  countenance,  then  all  is  changed.  That  which 
makes  true  joy  possible,  and  puts  gladness  into  all  common  things,  comes  to 
OS.  We  go  on  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, — from  strength  to  strength, — in 
the  confident  and  blessed  hope  of  at  last  appearing  before  Him  in  Zion, 
nhere,  all  difficulties  surmounted,  and  all  doubts  dispelled, '  we  sliallbe  with 
Him,  and  see  Him  as  He  is.' 


SCENES  FROM  RAJPUT  HISTORY. 

Br  THE  REV.  JOHN  ROBSON, 
I.   INTROUUCTOar. 

RijpuTANA  is  the  name  given  to  that  district  of  India  which  stretches  westward 
from  Agra  to  Guzerat,  and  southward  from  the  Punjab  to  Malwa.  It  is 
(hvided  into  two  parts,  nearly  eqnal  in  extent,  by  the  Aravalli  hills,  which 
ruQthrongh'it  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Guzerat  to  Delhi,  To  the 
north-west  of  these  hills  lies  the  vast  sandy  plain  of  Mfirwir,  stretching  away 
into  the  Indian  desert,  which  separates  it  from  Sind.  To  the  south-east  lie 
the  more  fertile  and  populous  plains  of  Mewir  and  Jaipur.  Amid  the 
fastnesses  and  sands  of  this  district  the  survivors  of  the  old  empires  of 
niiidastan,  when  driven  from  their  ancient  seats  by  a  foreign  foe,  found 
fefnge,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  kingdoms  which  exist  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  R4j-piits  (sons  of  kings)  thus  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
oldest  kings  of  India,  they  have  yet  obtained  possession  of  their  present  seats 
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at  a  comparatiTBly  modern  date.  The  oldest  of  the  Rajpnt  hoiia»« — that  of 
Mewar— dales  its  rise  from  the  earliest  Mahomedao  invasioii  oF  India.  AU 
-  the  present  capitals  of  Bajpntana,  with  the  exceptioo  of  Ajmer,  were  founded 
at  a  much  later  period.  Of  the  families  that  now  rule  the  conotry,  0DI7  one 
held  sway  before  the  foreign  foe  appeared,  and  that  one  has  changed  bqth  its 
Dame  and  seat  of  power.  While  the  history  of  these  states  does  thus  Dot 
extend  back  into  a  very  remote  antiquity,  they  are  jet  the  oldest  in  lodia. 
They  alone  have  preserved  their  distinctive  esistenee  thi'onjjh  the  period  of 
foreign  dominatioa,  aod  can  claim  to  be  representatives  of  early  Hindu 
society,  modified  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  rather  than  by  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  elements.  Their  history  exhibits  great  virtues  struggling  with 
great  vices,^ — heroism,  chivalry,  endurance,  statesmanship,  nentralized  by  pride, 
sloth fnliiess,  dissension,  and  prejudice.  It  shows  what  vitality  attachment  to 
even  a  false  faith  may  give  a.  nation.  Its  religion  has  been  the  blessing  and 
the  bane  of  Rajpntana  ;  the  source  alike  of  its  political  strength  and  of  its 
political  decline.  Attachment  to  it  supplied  the  motive  which  enabled  the 
Rajputs  to  wrestle  with  and  expel  the  Mogul  nsurper.  Respect  for  its 
principles  inlrodneed  those  dissensions  which  left  them  a  prey  to  a  still  more 
cruel  foe.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  shall  see  in  them  elements  of  character 
which,  educated  and  disciplined  by  the  truth,  gi?e  hope  of  it  bright  and 
glorious  futnre, 

Kajpatana  was,  in  the  earliest  glimpses  we  have  of  its  history,  ruled  by 
the  Agni-kul  or  Fire  races.  The  tradition  with  regard  to  them  is,  that  after 
the  extermination  of  the  old  warrior  caste  of  In<£a  by  Farasram,  when  there 
was  no  one  left  to  protect  the  cow  and  the  Brahman,  the  gods  assembled  on 
Mount  Abu,  the  highest  of  the  AravalUs,  to  effect  its  regeneration.  Indra, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  met  beside  the  Agm'-knnd,  or  Fire-tank,  on  that 
hill.  Each  in  succession  pronounced  incantations,  and  in  succession  Pram^, 
Solanki,  Chohin,  and  Parihar,  the  fathers  of  the  four  Fire  tribes,  emerged 
from  the  water.  They  destroyed  the  demons  that  infested  Abu,  and  there- 
after conquered  the  most  of  India,  establishii^  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans 
wherever  they  went.  The  scene  of  this  miracle  is  still  pointed  out.  In  one 
of  the  most  remote  valleys  of  Abu  the  remains  of  the  square  basin  of  the 
Agni-kund  stiil  exist.  Around  it  old  shrines  and  older  trees  cluster.  The 
perpendicular  precipices  of  Achalgarh  frown  over  it  on  one  side,  and  the  more 
distant  peak  of  Sikar  Muni  guards  it  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  these 
evidences,  which  to  the  devout  Hindu  establish  undoubtedly  the  truth  of 
the  legend,  Europeans  will  be  more  apt  to  see  in  it  merely  a  Brahmanical 
mode  of  telling  of  the  conversion  of  these  four  tribes  to  the  Brahmanical 
faith,  and  in  their  fresh  zeal  for  it  conquering  the  Buddhists,  the  enemies  of 
their  rehgious  teachers,  who  had  spread  over  nearly  all  India, 

The  Parihars  settled  in  Marwar,  where  they  did  not  do  much  to  make 
themselves  a  name.  The  Soiankis  ruled  principally  in  Guzerat  and  Saurash- 
tra,  now  Kuttiaw^.  Being  situated  on  tbe  sea  coast,  they  commanded  the 
trade  of  India  with  tbe  nest,  and  became  the  wealthiest  of  the  Fire  races. 
The  Pramars  ruled  chiefly  in  Mewar  and  Malwa,  though  they  seem  at 
one  time  to  have  extended  their  conquests  tbroughont  all  India.  They  were 
the  greatest  of  the  Fire  races,  whether  we  consider  tbe  extent  of  their  sway  or 
the  impress  they  have  left  on  Hindu  history.  The  most  illustrious  of  this  tribe 
was  Bikram,  who  reigned  in  Ujjain  in  the  first  century  before  Christ.  He  was 
the  greatest  warrior  of  his  day,  having  made  the  whole  of  Northern  India 
subject  to  himself.  His  court  was  adorned  by  some  of  the  first  names  in 
{Sanscrit  literature,  and  he  forma  the  centre  of  a  whole  cycle  of  Indian 
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romance.  Bat  it  is  chiefly  as  an  astrODomer  that  he  je  remembered.  He 
established  the  Samvat,  the  era  by  which  Hindns  principally  reckon,  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  A.D.  of  Christendom  and  the  Hegira  of  Islam.  It  dates 
from  56  B.C.,  and  compntes  lime  by  lunar  days  and  months  and  Inno-eolar 
years. 

The  Chohans,  the  fourth  and  bravest  of  the  Fire  races,  ruled  from  Ajmer 
towards  the  Jumna.  They  attained  distinction  later  than  the  Pramars,  but 
they  were  paramount  in  Hindustan  at  the  time  of  their  overthrow  by  the 
Mahomedans.  The  Deoras,  wlio  mle  in  Sirohi,  and  the  Ilaras,  who  rule  in 
Bnndi  and  Kotah,*  are  branches  of  this  tribe,  and  have  well  maintained  their 
old  reputation  for  desperate  conrage.  They  are  thus  the  link  between 
ancient  and  modern  Rajpntana, — between  its  historic  and  pre-historic  times. 

Tbe  earliest  name  of  any  importance  which  we  meet  with  in  their  annals  is 
that  of  Aji  I'il ;  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  had  the  title  of 
Cbakwa,  or  Paramount  Sovereign,  and  that  he  founded  the  city  of  Aji-mer,t 
now  Ajmer,  '  Tlie  date  of  this  event,  as  given  by  Chand,  is  Samvat  202, 
which  would  correspond  with  a.d.  156  if  the  era  be  that  of  Vikram,  and 
523  if  it  be  that  of  Balabhi,  which  was  sometimes  used.J  Whenever  founded, 
this  dty  continued  the  capital  of  the  Chohans  till  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  information  which  we  have  regarding  it, 
however,  is  tbe  most  meagre  possible,  and  it  is  not  till  the  first  Mahomedan 
invaders  appear  that  we  got  light  on  its  history. 

In  the  b^inning  of  the  eighth  century  the  armies  of  Walid  overran  the 
DoctheTD  part  of  India,  and  some  of  them  made  a  snccessfnl  attack  on 
Ajmer,  killing  the  King  Dola  EUe  and  his  son  L&t,  who  bus  since  been 
deified  fay  the  Haras  of  Bnndi.  Manika  Eae,  the  brother  of  the  king,  took 
refnga  by  the  salt  lake  of  Sambhar,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and 
fomided  the  town  of  that  name.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  appro- 
priate the  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  salt  from  it,  and  the  oldest 
grants  on  this  revenue  are  in  his  name.  He  eventually  recovered  Ajmer. 
thoBgh  probably  not  till  the  Saracens  had  been  overthrown  by  the  young 
prince  of  a  race  new  to  Kajputana,  to  whose  history  we  now  turn. 

Bappa  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Kiima,  tlie  hero  of  the  Rkmayan  who 
ruled  iu  Onde  abont  twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ,  He  had  two  sons. 
Rash  and  L&wa ;  from  the  former  are  sprung  the  Kachiwas,  the  rulers  of 
Jaipur,  and  from  the  latter  Bappa  and  the  kings  of  Mewar.  Lawa's 
desceodants  migrated  first  into  the  Punjab,  and  afterwards  to  Snnrashtra, 
where,  in  a.d.  321,  they  founded  the  dty  of  Balabhi,  which  gave  the  name 
to  an  era  long  used  in  that  part  of  India.  About  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards this  city  was  destroyed  by  some  northern  foes,  and  the  king  and  all 
the  royal  family,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  queens  who  was  absent  on 
a  pilgrimage,  were  skin.  She  was  then  pregnant,  and  was  shortly  after 
delivered  of  a  boy,  whom  she  entrusted  to  the  Brahmana,  and  then  mounting 
the  funeral  pyre  perished  in  the  flames.     The  Brahmans  called  the  boy 

*  Thete  Mates  are  hence  cdled  Harauti.  It  is  princi|>iil1y  to  affect  ihem  that  our 
nev  mitaion  Btation  bas  been  begun  at  Deoli,  wbete  the  Uaraud  polliicHl  ageocj  ia  aleo 
eaublished. 

t  Tbe  hill  of  Aji.     The  word  mer  or  mair  me&na  either  a  bill,  ia  which  eense  it  is 

KDiG  it  ig  applied  to  the  tnbe  iiilinbiLlng  the  hilU  south  oF  Ajmer.  Some  whu  adopt 
the  clinical  epeliing  irrite  tbe  came  Ajmir,  because  the  English  generall/  pronounce 

t  Tod  inclioea  to  think  it  ma;  be  the  Viiit  era,  which  would  make  the  city  4000 

jeara  old  1 
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Goha — Cave-born — from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  born  in  a  cave ;  whence 
his  deBcendants  were  called  Gohilot  or  Gehlot  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  when  they  changed  their  name  to  Sisodiya,  now  borne  by  the  Ranas 
of  Me  war. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  a  hypothesis  of  Tod  adopted  by  Marshman, 
that  the  Ranas,  the  most  particular  of  the  Hindu  houses,  whose  boast  it  Is 
that  their  stock  has  never  been  Eullied  by  foreign  blood,  are  descended 
from  a  Christian  princess.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  possible — there 
being  nothing  to  say  against  it,  and  about  as  little  for  it.  The  only  positive 
argnment  is,  that  Malioinedan  historians,  writing  some  centuries  after,  main- 
tain that  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Ranas  married  a  I'ersian  princess,  and 
that  the  Rajputs  do  not  deny  it.  The  enemy  by  whom  Balabhi  was  over- 
thrown may  possibly  have  been  the  Sassamans  under  Noshijad,  the  sou  of 
Miriam,  daughter  of  Maurice,  emperor  of  Byzantium,  and  Goha  may  possibly 
have  married  one  of  his  daughters. 

He  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Edar  in  Gnzerat,  which  remained  . 
in  his  family  till  Nayidit,  the  eighth  in  descent,  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  Bhils,  who  formed  his  subjects.  ■  His  wife — a  princess  of  the  Mori 
branch  of  the  Pramars,  then  regnant  in  Chitor — and  child  were  preserved  by 
the  descendants  of  the  same  Brahmans  who  had  formerly  preserved  Goha. 
This  infant  was  Bajyra. 

He  was  taken  for  security  to  Niigendra,  a  district  of  the  Aravallis,  where 
he  grow  up  ignorant  of  his  origin.  His  high  spirits  and  general  supeiiority 
soon  mnuifeiited  themselves,  however,  and  when  he  was  about  fourteen  yeiirs 
of  age  involved  him  in  a  qnaiTel  with  the  chief  of  the  place,  which  obliged  him 
to  flee.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  Bhils,  whose  descendants  still  claim  the 
right  of  affixing  the  tika  or  frontal  mark  of  sovereignty  to  the  Ranas  of  Mewar. 
His  mother  told  him  at  the  time  of  bis  flight  of  his  relationship  to  the 
monarch  of  the  country,  and  at  his  court  Bappa  resolved  to  push  his  for- 
tunes. He  accordingly  turned  westward,  to  where  the  capital  Chitor 
risej  high  and  impregnable  over  the  plains  of  Mewar.  Arrived  there  he 
made  himself  known  to  the  king,  and  was  most  favourably  received. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  city,  that  was  to  be  so  long  the  capital  of  his 
race,  ere  the  power  that  was  to  be  its  most  inveterate  foe,  and  that  was  to 
wage  with  it  a  deadly  feud  of  centuries,  made  its  appearance,  Islam  was 
at  this  lime  in  the  fall  career  of  its  earliest  victories.  It  had  swept  as  far 
as  Spain  on  the  west,  had  conquered  Sind,  and  overrun  Northern  India  on 
the  east;  and  now  its  armies,  under  Mahomed  bin  Bassiti,  had  eubdned 
Gnzerat,  and  were  advancing  towards  Cliitor,  which  was  but  ill-prepared  to 
meet  them. 

The  constitution  of  a  Rajput  kingdom  is,  and  has  always  been,  essentially 
'  a  feudal  one.  The  Rajpnts  are  not  generally  the  cultivators,  but  the  lords 
of  the  soil.  They  occupy  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the  Normans  did 
in  England  after  the  Conquest:  caste  rules  having  prevented  any  amalgamation 
of  races,  and  custom  having  obliterated  any  bad  feelmg.  In  India  the 
Government  is  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  rent  or  land-tax  forms  ihe 
backbone  of  the  revenue.  The  cultivators  have  a  sub -proprietary  right 
somewhat  like  that  recently  made  law  in  Ireland,  but  much  more  stringent 
In  Rojput  states,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  granted  in  flef  to 
nobles,  who  iu  i-eturn  are  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  for 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  In  Mewar  the  usual  proportion  was  three  horse 
and  three  foot  soldiers  for  every  thousand  rupees  (£100)  of  revenue.  This  is  a 
somewhat  more  liberal  allowance  than  that  made  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
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who  fixed  the  '  knight's  fea'  in  Englaad  at  f  20.*  In  Enfcland,  however,  their 
aerriees  conid  not  be  claimed  for  more  than  forty  days,  whereas  in  Rajputana 
they  may  be  called  on  to  eerve  '  as  long  as  required.'  While  they  remain 
witjiin  the  connti-y  they  have  to  bear  their  own  cost,  but  when  they  cross  the 
border  the  Crown  must  fornish  tliom  with  rations,  if  they  cannot  wring  them 
from  the  enemy.  A  certain  amount  of  the  land,  varying  in  different  slates,  bnt 
asaailj  somewhere  about  one-fonrth,  is  Khalsa  or  Crown  land,  and  the  royal 
revenue  is  derived  principally  from  it  and  from  taxes  on  goods  entering  or 
passing  through  the  slate.  One  of  the  difBcnlties  in  the  way  of  a  Itajpatana 
railroad  is  arninging  with  the  princes  for  compensation  for  these  transit  dues. 
The  chief  source  of  military  strength,  however,  is  Ihe  feudal'  chiefs  with  their 
retainers ;  and  these,  especially  the  more  powerful  nobles,  as  formerly  in 
Mogland,  are  not  always  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign.  A  favourite 
way  of  vexing  them  into  obedience  is  quartering  troops  on  them,  whom  they 
most  either  maintain  or  come  to  an  open  rnptare  with  the  Crown ;  but  it  is 
manifest  that  this  expedient  can  hardly  Ijb  resorted  to  when  external  war  is 
waged. 

Sooh  is  a  general  ontline  ot  the  feudal  system  in  Rajputana,  varying  of 
conrse  in  diflei-ent  states  and  at  different  times,  but  maintaining  the  same 
Keneral  features  throughout  their  history.  Such  a  system  can  obviously 
give  strength  to  a  state  only  when  there  is  a  perfect  concord  between  the 
prince  and  his  nobles ;  and  this  did  not  exist  in  Mewar  when  the  Saracens 
imaded  it.  The  prince  seems  to  have  offended  the  nobles  by  his  attention 
W  favourites,  and  his  generally  weak  rule ;  and  the  favour  he  showed  to 
Bappa,  whose  youth  was  known,  but  whose  merit  was  not,  completed  their  ■ 
diigost.  When  called  on  to  join  with  their  retainers  in  defence  of  the 
capital,  they  told  then-  sovereign  to  look  to  his  new  favonrite.  This  same 
favoarite,  however,  proved  eqnal  to  the  occasion.  He  secured  the 
obedience  of  the  royal  troops,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  defence  with 
soch  ability  that  the  nobles  were  shamed  into  joining  him.  The  Moslem 
were  defeated  and  obliged  to  retreat  towards  the  coast,  hotly  pressed  by 
Bappa,  who  did  not  re.^t-till  he  had  driven  them  out  of  India.  Their  final 
stand  was  made  at  the  seaport  of  Kambay,  and  here  the  last  remnants,  wiih 
their  leader  Selim,  were  oljliged  to  surrender.  Among  the  captives  was  the 
ilaaghter  of  Selim,  whom  Bappa  married, — a  union  which  had  strange 
consequences  afterwards. 

When  he  retm-ned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Chitor,  the  nobles, 
delighted  with  the  shining  ability  which  he  had  displayed,  and  disgusted  with 
their  own  prince,  prevailed  on  him  to  seize  the  crown,  which  he  did.  It 
Beems  difficult  ;o  acquit  him  of  ingratitude  in  this,  but  we  do  not  know  all 
tbe  cifcimi  Stan  CCS.  He  thus  became  monarch  of  Mewar  a.d.  728  ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  his  descendants  have  had  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
throne,  being  now  the  oldest  reignmg  house  in  India,  if  not  in  the  worid. 
For  forty  years  Bappa  remained  sovereign  of  Chitor,  and  then  the  influence 
of  the  wife  he  had  guined  in  Kambay  told  on  him.  He  professed  the  Ma- 
homedan  faith,  and  turned  north  to  join  his  new  co-religionists.  The  old 
Rajpnt  spirit  continued  dominant,  iiowever,  for  he  fought  with  most  of  the 
Mahomedan  chiefs  whom  he  met,    and   aft«r  conquering   them  took  their 

'  Tod  qaotoa  one  ([riint  of  it  flet  of  G2,000  rupees,  the  liolder  of  wljich  is  (o  serve 
■iih  two  hundred  Slid  fony-dghi.  borse  mid  a.a  lumiy  t'ooi.  Fony -etglii  of  each  are 
excused  ror  the  protection  of  hia  fort.  Anollier  i»  ca  Verve  i>ix  moiilhs  aniiuully  witli 
"TO  ihousind  horse  and  two  iliousund  fool ;  and  when  foreign  serv.ce  is  reijiiired,  nilh 
'brce  IhuuBiod  foot  and  lliiee  ChouEand  horde. 
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daughters  to  vife.  According  to  tradition,  he  lired  lo  the  age  of  a  hundred, 
and  left  behind  him  98  Uinda  sons  and  138  Mahomedan  ones,  whose 
descendants  were  knowD  as  the  Noshera  Patthins.  It  is  added  that  his 
Bona  quarrelled  about  the  disposal  of  his  remains,  the  Uiodas  wishing  to 
bam  and  the  Mahomedaus  to  burj  them.  But  yrhen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dispute,  they  looked  for  tlje  body,  nothing  nas  to  be  seen  but  a  heap  of 
lotus  fiowers.     A  similar  lale  is  told  of  Kavlr. 

The  Moslem  were  thus  driven  out  of  India.  The  Chohans  were  re-estab- 
lished in  Ajmer,  and  the  Gehlots  rnled  Mewar  from  Chitor.  About  a  cen- 
tury of  darkness  hangs  over  their  history,  when  we  again  fiod  them  engaged 
in  warfare  with  their  old  foes.  Khumin  ruled  in  Chitor  from  812  a.d,  to 
836.  Mamiia  was  theu  Calif  of  Bagdad,  and  hb  armies  invaded  Hindostan, 
entering  by  Sind  and  the  West  Coast.  The  ehivahy  of  Northern  India 
mustered  at  Chitor  to  oppose  them.  They  were  led  by  Khoman,  who  fought 
twenty-four  battles  with  the  invaders,  and  finally  drove  them  out  of  India. 
His  name  is  lo  this  day  a  household  word  among  the  Rajputs  of  Mewar. 
If  any  of  them  stumbles  or  sneezes,  the  bystanders  exclaim  Khuman. 

Subsequently  to  this  invasion,  we  read  in  the  Chohan  annals  of  coustant 
wars  with  the  Mahomedans.  They  were  probably  not  of  much  im- 
portance, and  we  know  nothing  definite  about  them  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  when  Matimud  of  Ghazni  invaded  India,  and  a  more  desperate 
struggle  than  ever  took  place.  On  his  way  to  Somnath,  in  his  twelfth  ex- 
pedition, he  passed  by  Ajmer.  The  Chohans  did  not  venture  to  meet  him 
in  the  field,  and  they  even  abandoned  their  city,  which  Mahmnd  easily  took. 
But  above  him  stood  the  Oarh  Bitli,  the  modem  Taragarh,  a^id  the  fortified 
ranges  of  hills,  manned  by  Chohan  warriors,  and  surrounding  the  valley  is 
wbieh  the  women  and  children  had  found  refuge.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
carry  the  stronghold.  In  the  flght  which  took  place  the  king  Balan-Dev 
was  killed,  but  the  invaders  succeeded  only  in  gaining  a  low  plateau  to  the 
south,  where  their  graves  ai'e  still  pointed  out,  and  even  here  they  could  not 
maintain  themselves.  Bepulsed  at  every  point,  Mahmud  revenged  him^li 
by  laying  the  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  pursued  his  de- 
structire  course  towards  Somnath. 

Balan-Dev  was  succeeded  by  hia  nephew  Visal-Dev,  who  coutinued  the 
struggle  with  au  ability  that  has  given  his  name  the  highest  renown.  He 
combined  with  Tej  Singh  king  of  Mewar  and  other  chieftains  of  Rajputana  to 
cut  off  Mahmnd's  retreat,  but  that  warrior  defeated  their  purpose  by  re- 
turning through  Sind.  He  then  set  himself  resolutely  to  combat  the  anarchy 
which  the  invasion  had  produced,  and  established  his  authority  with  a 
severity  which  led  afterwards  to  his  being  spoken  of  as  a  demon.  At  length 
he  was  recognised  as  the  fittest  leader  of  the  Hindus ;  and  when  he  unfurled 
his  banner  in  the  valley  of  Ajmer,  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  nearly  all 
Northern  India  fiocked  to  it.  With  this  array  he  attacked  the  Mahom- 
medaus,  then  under  the  feeble  Mur^d,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Indus, 
thus  making  India  once  more  Arya  Vartta^  the  land  of  the  pure  Aryans.  He 
then  turned  his  arms  against  the  only  defecter  from  the  league,  the  king  of 
Anbalwira,  in  Guzerit,  whom  he  severely  chastised,  erecting  the  town  of 
Yisalnagar  as  a  trophy  of  his  triumph.  A  more  permanent  benefit  which 
Ajmer  owes  to  him  is  the  construction  of  the  lower  lake,  which  still  bears 
his  name.  A  cloud  bangs  over  the  latter  days  of  this  warrior  and  statesman, 
in  which  fable  is  so  mingled  with  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aua-Dev,  whose  chief  title  to  notice  n  the 
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coDstrnction  of  the  Aoa  S^ar,  the  largo  artificiBl  lake  at  the  head  of  the 

valley  of  Ajmer,  to  which  it  principally  owes  its  (freat  fertility.  He  was 
great-graDd father  to  Prithi  Bij,  uniJer  whom  the  Rajpat  name  attained  ite 
h^hest  renown,  and  sustained  its  most  deadly  overthrow. 

This  short  aketcli  shows  what  a  compact,  prolonged  resistance  Maho- 
nedaDism  met  with  in  India.  While  it  had  spread  hke  wildfire  over  Syria 
and  Persia,  along  !North  Africa,  and  into  Spain,  it  for  six  linndred  years 
conid  not  ^ajn  a  footing  in  India.  In  those  lands  Christianity  had  sapped 
the  old  faiths,  and  had  in  its  tnrn  been  so  contaminated  by  them  that  a!l 
its  pristine  vigonr  had  decayed.  It  inspired  its  followers  neither  with  the 
tenacity  of  an  ancient  faith  nor  with  the  enihnsiasm  of  a  new  one,  so  that 
they  succumbed  easily  to  the  fresh  zeal  of  Islam.  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  strong  and  united  under  the  great  Brahmanical  revival.  The  old  re- 
ligion, after  having  been  nearly  quenched  by  Buddhism,  had  in  its  tnrn 
risen  np  and  extirpated  it  from  the  Peninsula.  The  Kajpnts,  who  were  the 
chief  instruments  in  this,  were  thus  attached  to  their  faith  with  all  the 
strength  which  pride  in  its  antiqnity  and  enthusiasm  in  its  fresh  triumphs 
conId  inspire.  When  a  feudal  head,  such  as  Bappa  or  KbumaJi  of  Chitor 
or  Visal-Dev  of  Ajuier,  arose  to  combine  the  various  feudal  states,  and  give 
nnity  to  their  strength  and  direction  to  their  valour,  they  proved  too  strong 
even  for  the  fanaticism  of  Islam.  Bat  meanwhile  it  had  been  gaining  the 
tiardy  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas,  whence  the  Rajputs  had  them- 
selves come,  and  wtience  ail  successful  invasions  of  India  had  been  mode. 
Jealonaiea  and  rivalries,  too,  arose  among  the  Ilindu  princes,  which  led  them 
to  seek  strength  by  alliance  with  the  stranger ;  and  thus,  disunited  and  dis- 
loyaJ,  they  became  a  prey  to  the  common  foe.  The  Mahomedana  trinmphed, 
tboDgh  Mahomedaniam  did  not. 
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In  the  November  number  of  the  Magaiim;  we  laid  before  our  readers  a  very  full 
report  of  a  deeply  interesting  meeting  held  in  the  Music  Kail,  Ediuburgb,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  Tth  October,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  beet  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  ministers  of  our  Cburoh.  the  late  Dr.  Finlayson.  Before  the  report 
nu  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  we  had  the  painful  intelligence  to  add,  that  he  who 
wag  BO  honoured  on  the  Tth  of  the  montn,  had  been  removed  on  the  17th,  by 
andden  death,  from  the  Church  on  earth  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
firat-bom  in  heaven.  The  shock  of  profound  and  painful  surprise  occasioned  by 
this  intelligence  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  At  the  Music  Hall  meeting,  when  ho 
stood  up  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  spectators  to  receive  the 
large  and  loving  gifts  which  his  congregation  and  frienda  asked  him  to  accept  as 
an  expression  of  their  gratitude  and  affection,  not  only  was  there  no  trace  of  weak- 
ness or  debility  visible,  but  he  looked  the  '  very  picture '  of  both  physical  and 
mental  health.  His  large  and  manly  form,  his  habitual  look  of  vigonr,  his  charac- 
teristic dignified  simplicity,  and  his  clear,  energetic,  and  powerful  utterance,  with 
sll  his  best  emotions  and  aspirations  beaming  in  his  noble  and  expressive  counten- 
ance, seemed  to  promise  those  many  years  of  enlarged  and  still  riper  usefulness  in 
[inlpit  ministration  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  which  were  so  warmly  and 
so  enthusiastically  deured  for  him  by  the  vast  aEsemblage.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  rude  and  violent  diase vermeil t  which  death  makes  was  so  keenly  felt. 
Seldom  have  joy  and  sorrow — and  such  joy  and  sorrow — come  so  close  together, — 
the  my  deepening  the  sorrow,  and  the  sorrow  intensifying  the  memory  of  the  joy. 
As  his  life-long  friend  Dr.  William  Bruce  said,  when  improving  the  occasion  to 
the  mourning  congregation,  and  at  their  request :  '  It  was  in  a  season  of  more  than 
ordinary  happiness  that  our  friend  wag  sailed  away.     He  had  won  for  himself  a 
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Bpeci&I  token  of  affection  and  esteem  from  you  who  h.id  enjoyeii  twenty-five  yearn 
ol  hie  acceptable  ministry,  and  from  others  who  appreciated  the  Bervices  rendered 
by  him  to  Bcht'mea  by  which  our  Church  has  been  seeking  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  efficiency  of  its  ministers.  It  waa  a  large  pft  which  he  received,  it  was  a  high 
honoar  that  reached  him,  when  in  that  numeroue  and  deeply-iLterested  asseniblsge 
his  useful  l!tbour«  were  bo  wnrmly  acknowledged.  It  did  not  make  him  proud,  but 
it  gladdened  liim;  and  probably  at  no  period  of  hia  life  did  he  enjoy  such  an 
amount  of  thrilling  gratincation.  Bat,  lo  I  while  the  gift  is  in  his  hand  unused,  aad 
the  tribute  of  esteem  is  still  as  a  glow  of  sunshine  in  his  beiut,  be  is  summoned  to 
leave  all  earthly  thinga  beliind  him.  This  also  lina  made  his  death  peculiarly 
impressive,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  many  otheiB,  rarainding  us  that  in  the  light  of 
the  eti^rnal  realities  the  temporal  gaius   and  dignities  shrink  into  littleneas  and 

On  thu  day  preceding  the  >[usic  Hall  meeting.  Dr.  Finkyson  had  preached  tn 
his  own  congregation  on  the  gmpcl  as  '  a  re])ort,'  and  on  its  claims  to  the  belief 
of  all  who  heard  it,  and  had  connected  with  this  a  brief  retrospect  of  his  ministry 
of  twenty-five  years  in  Rose  Street.  Ou  the  same  day,  Dr.  MacEwea  bad,  in 
Admirable  harmony  with  the  occasion,  and  in  terms  most  fitting  to  the  event  of  ten 
days  after,  preached  on  the  hopefnlnesa,  JovfulneBs,  and  consummation  ot  all 
spiritual  work  done  on  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Finlayson's  labours, 
to  the  worth  of  which  he  ctmnted  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  bear  explicit 
and  most  cordial  testimony.  On  the  following  S^ibbath  (October  13th),  bis  last  on 
earth.  Dr.  FblayaoQ  lectured  In  the  forenoon  to  his  peojje,  in  the  usual  course  oF 
bis  expositions,  on  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  bearing  on  the  labours  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  At  the  close  of  this  service  he  was  waited  on  by  the 
Rev.  J.  It.  Mocdougall  of  Florence,  who  liad  the  privilege  of  hearing  this 
the  last  discourse  prepared  by  bim,  and  who  was  so  impressed  with  its 
fitness    for    general    usetnlneas,    if    widely    circulated   in    Italy,    that    he   re- 

8 nested  the  use  of  the  manuscript,  in  order  to  print  a  large  edition  of  it  at  the 
landian  press,  under  his  maiiagtmeot,— a  request  which  was  at  once  acceded  to. 
In  the  afternoon  he  preached,  by  special  request  of  the  session,  in  Lothian  Soad 
Church,  in  furtherance  of  the  Synod's  Augmentation  Fund.  Hia  thema  was  'con- 
cerning giving  and  receiving,'  and  the  'greater  bleasodoess  of  giving  over 
receiving,'  on  which  he  is  said  to  Lave  s;  oken  with  a  fervour  and  a  power  that 
formed  a  fitting  cliise  to  a  ministry  the  last  years  of  which  were  so  much  devoted 
to  the  advocHcy  of  a  higher  stand^d  of  Christian  liberality.  On  ih;  following  day 
he  began  to  transcribe  the  lecture  of  the  day  preceding  for  the  Claudinn  press,  and 
spent  the  eveuing  in  the  society  of  some  of  those  friends  whose  words  wc  shall 
afterwards  quute.  Un  Tuesday  (15th  October),  he  proceeded  to  Campbeltown, 
Argyllshire,  the  welfare  of  the  denomination  and  the  prosperity  of  its  Augt^ien' 
tatiou  Fund  being  the  principal  snhject  of  his  conversation  with  the  miuiatfrial 
brethren  who  accompanied  him.  On  Wednesday  he  was  present  at  Che  inductian 
of  the  Rev.  Juhn  Tliomson,  late  of  Richmond  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  al 
colleague  to  Dr.  Boyd,  and  greatly  enjoyed  all  the  services.  At  the  induction 
dinner  he  spoka  with  more  than  his  usual  breadth  and  heartiness  of  sympathy  in 
reference  to  the  pastoral  tie  that  had  then  been  formed.  All  present  felt  that 
they  had  never  seen  him  to  greater  advantage.  At  the  close  of  the  congrega- 
tional soiree  in  the  eveuing,  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  where  he  expected  to  officiate 
on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  adjusted  the  lights  and  the  Bible  to  suit  hia  onu 
convenience  fur  preaching  forenoon  and  evening.  At  midnight  he  retired  to  rest. 
In  the  morning  he  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him.  Tlie  unruffled  state  of  the 
beii-dothes  shoived  that  he  had  not  tasted  the  hittcmesa  of  death,  and  that  in  a 
sense  not  often  experienced  he  had  'fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.'  By  night — alone  In  a 
Christiiin  abode  to  which,  till  then,  he  had  been  a  stranger, — a.way  from  home  and 
family  and  congregation, — away  from  the  exciting  sctne  where  among  applauding 
frienits  he  had  received  high  and  deserved  honours,  just  ten  days  before, — without 
the  furrows  of  age,  or  viaihlo  trace  of  wasting  disease, — with  all  liis  matily  dignity 
and  beauty  fresh  upon  him, — he  laid  aside  the  garment  of  mortality,  saying  of  it  in 
effect,  as  ho  ouce  did  in  words  of  the  parting  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  '  Farewell, 
I  escape  from  thee  for  an  interval  of  apiritual  perfection.    Siuk  down  into  thy 
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tomb.  It  ia  thf  reBting^tlsoa  Thou  ahalt  there  moulder  on.  awiutingthjgloriooB 
chaoge.  Hope  shall  keep  its  hmip  -witliin  thy  sepulchre.  Thou  art  sleeping  in 
JesoM,  TriumphaDtlj  shall  I  hail  thee,  as  now  with  deepest  tenderness  I  for- 
wke  thee.  Companion  from  tlie  first,  how  imperfect  wouhi  be  my  present  joy,  but 
tiiiil  I  know  our  unioo  is  only  suapeuiled,  and  that  we  shall  embrace  and  unite 
agaia.'  What  a  chnngel  How  striklog  in  all  its  circumstances!  How  unlike 
loything  that  could  have  been  anticipated! 

The  shock  of  panful  surprise,  and  the  sense  of  the  Iob 
Ution,'  we  ^bU  let  those  who  knew  him  best  tell  in 
three  honoured  elders. of  the  Church  who  oriyinally  proposed  the  testimonial  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  public  services,  one,  the  late  Mr,  J.  H.  Youn<;  of  Glasgow, 
had  been  taken  away  a  few  months  before  iu  a  similar  nmnner.  The  two  who 
carried  it  into  effect,  Mr.  Morton  of  Greeoook  and  Mr.  M'Cowanof  Glasgow,  have 
the  first  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  what  Dr.  Finlayson  was,  and  their  sorrow  at  his 
loss.  Mr,  M'Cowan,  writing  in  much  sorrow  to  the  mourning  widow,  Kays:  'I 
Bcwcely  know  how  to  address  y»u  under  the  crushing  calamity  which  has  juat 
overtaken  you.  The  telegram  which  was  put  into  my  hands  yes'erday  quite 
etunoed  me,  and  I  cannot  yet  realize  what  has  happened.  Can  it  really  he  tliat 
Dr.  Finlayson  has  been  taken  away  from  us?  I  think  of  meeting  him  on  Mondav 
night  (the  14th  October)  so  buoyant  and  well, — of  the  proceedings  of  the  week 
before, — of  my  intercourse  with  him  during  the  past  ten  year,',  iilwsys  to  me  so 
sgreesble  and  cheering, — and  my  heart  is  very  sad  that  I  shall  see  his  face  no 
more.  The  voice  that  has  called  so  suddenly  home  one  whom  I  rejoiced  to  count 
a  friend,  speaks  to  us  all.  We  were  proud  to  assemble  a  tew  days  ago  to  strew 
Ha  path  with  a  few  earthly  honours ;  and  God,  as  if  to  show  us  wiio  remain  how 
novortiiy  they  were  of  his  acceptance,  has,  in  a  moment,  tskeii  him  to  Himself,  to 
share  the  honours  and  the  joys  of  the  redeemed.  Yon  would  faiu  bring  him  bnck 
snd  tend  him  more  lovingly  than  ever.  Nay,  nay,  to  be  with  Christ  is  surely  far 
betKr.'  Mr.  Morton,  also  writing  to  the  widow,  says:  'I  have  heard  only  this 
inomiiig  of  the  death  of  my  warm  trienri  and  your  beloved  husband.  I 
Bjmpsthiza  with  you  deeply.  The  blow  has  boeu  severe;  tor  I  am  persuaded  no 
cDDple  ever  lived  more  happily  than  Dr.  Finlayson  and  yon.  And  now  you  must 
travel  done  till,  you  rejoin  him,  jvhere  he  has  aJTeadu  replne'l  T/iomas  (a  like- 
minded  60n  taken  away  three  months  before),  in  his  Father's  hiiuse.  How  well  1 
reruember  his  remark  respecting  Mr.  Young's  deatli,  '-'  It  was  like  the  translation  of 
Elijah"  I  He  dwelt  on  this  idea,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  tlist  his  divine  Guide 
has  given  him  the  kind  of  death  he  desired.  An  abundant  entrance  has  been  given 
hio)  into  His  heavenly  kingdom.  How  grateful  I  am  that  Monday's  proceedings 
took  place  before  hia  death!  And  altogetiier,  what  a  fitting  end  to  a  most  useful 
and  even  glorious  life !  His  work  was  done ;  and  in  entering  tlie  heavenly  mansions, 
tew,  I  am  peiauaded,  were  better  prepared  to  receive  the  itjaster's  welcome:  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  All  know  the  eminent  abilities  of  the  Doctor, 
and  his  great  services  to  the  Church.  But  it  is  mainly  his  nearest  friends  that 
knew  bis  eminent  goodness.  How  these  friends  have  noticed,  as  years  progressed, 
his ripeninK character!  By  nature  he  was  likeable,  but  grace  had  improved  on 
nature;  ana  no  one  brou'-ht  into  contact  with  him  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  You  have  hallowed  memories  you 
are  entitled  to  cherish.'  But  of  the  character  and  services  of  the  deceased,  none 
are  better  qualified  or  entitled  to  speak  than  the  Manse  Board,  while  none  iiave 
Bpoken  in  warmer  or  truer  terms.  At  the  first  meeting  held  after  the  decease  of 
Dr.  FiDlayson,  they  resolved  to  '  insert  in  the  record  of  their  proceedings,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  in  his  removal 
from  their  tellowahip ;  of  their  admiration  of  the  uniform  urbanity,  the  manly  sin- 
cerity, the  unswerving  integrity,  and  the  Clirisriau  wisdom  and  devotedness  wiiich 
characterized  alike  his  public  and  private  lite;  of  their  high  estimate  of  the 
bufiincEB  tact,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  power  pt  persuasion,  which 
hebroanht  to  the  discharge  of  the  business  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  disinterested- 
ness and  efficiency  of  those  labours  and  services  by  which  he  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  progress  and  utility  of  the  Manse  Scheme — labours  and  services  which 
obtajned  the  recompense  of  an  well-merited  acknowledgment  in  the  testimonial 
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preseated  to  him  by  hia  friends  and  fellow-JlAboiTers  so  very  short  a  time  before 
hia  graciaiia  Muster  called  him  to  eater  od  a  higher  and  an  everlasting  rewud 
above ;  and  of  their  roost  cordial  sympathy  with  nis  bereaved  widow'  and  family, 
and  with  the  congregation  of  Hose  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  over  which  he  had 
presided  aa  minister  for  twenty-five  years,  under  tliat  diBpeosation  of  Diiioe 
ProvMence,  by  which  they  have  been  so  suddenly  deprived  of  hia  genial  fellowship 
and  of  his  invaluable  ininiatrations.'  Sharing  in  this  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the 
departed,  Mr.  Wood  of  Campsie  has  expressed  the  sorrow  of  many,  when  he  sayi, 
'  We  could  ill  spare  such  a  man  of  God ;  so  useful,  so  full  of  abounding  generous 
feeling  in  every  good  work,  and  ao  warm  iu  his  personal  friendships.'  And  not 
less  true  is  the  tribute  of  Dr.  John  Brown  (author  ot  IIotx  Subsecivai),  whn, 
being  unable  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  wrote :  '  lie  was  a  man  we  should  all 
ilelight  fand  sorrow  thus)  to  honour.  He  was  a  true  and  manly  Christian  minister, 
who  both  fed  and  led  hia  people  like  a  flock.' 

In  selecting  and  putting  together  these  notices  of  our  departed  friend,  our  aim 
had  been  to  let  those  who  tnew  him  best  tell  what  he  was,  and  what  a  loss  his 
death  baa  been  to  them  and  to  the  Church.  A  memorial  volume  is,  we  beheve,  in 
prepsration,  in  which  his  life  .and  labonrs  will  be  traced,  and  his  character  por- 
trayed. Had  we  ventured  on  any  delineation  of  the  man,-  we  should  not  nave 
forgotten  the  masculine  sense  which  formed  an  original  and  fnndamental  as  well 
as  moat  conspicuous  element  in  hia  character, — the  judicial  habit  of  his  mind, 
which  prevented  him  from  pushing  his  principles,  or  from  running  in  his  lite 
into  little,  petty,  or  foolish  estremes,— and  the  breadth  of  view,  the  swiftness  of 
insight,  and  the  accuracy  of  perception  that  marked  all  his  Judgments.  No  man 
was  readier  to  avow  his  obligations  to  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  with  Paul, 
he  gloried  in  saying,  'By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.'  No  minister  could 
have  preached  the  gospel  more  fully,  freely,  or  constantly;  none  felt  more  pro- 
foundly that  it  alone  was  the  remeily  and  Heaven's  remedy  for  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  this  world  and  the  sufferings  of  the  next.  His  life-long  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  ministry  uf  the  goapel,  in  which  he  unconsciously  allied  himself 
with  the  largest- minded  men  of  all  ages  and  Churches,  was  one  of  the  highest 
eliuma  he  had  on  the  .gratitude  and  affection  of  the  Christian  public.  His  sym- 
pathy especially  with  and  delight  in  aiding  and  serving  his  younger  brethren  in 
the  ministry  is  indelibly  inscribed  on  many  a  heart  While  he  loved  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  warmly,  Oie  Church  with  hira  was  always  the  whole  com- 
pany of  believers,  i.e.  Christiana,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  That  snch  a 
ministry  '  had  many  seals'  there  is  good  reason  to  declare.  He  deliberately  aaiil 
so  hiroseU,  to  tlie  praise  of  God,  That  he  was  the  honoured  instrument  in  building 
up  many  in  their  holy  faith  there  ia  also  abundant  proof ;  while  not  a  few,  with 
whom  he  had  only  casual  intercourse,  have  felt  their  obligation  to  him  for  wise 
counsels  and  stimulus  and  encouragement  in  their  Christian  coarse.  Besides  the 
masculine  sense  that  formed  ao  distinguishing  a  mark  of  character,  there  was 
another  which,  from  its  nature,  was  less  observed,  indeed  was  often  overlookedi 
but  which  pervaded  his  whole  life,  and  was  inseparable  from  all  hia  activity — we 
mean,  the  unaffected  modesty  of  a  true  man.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  describing 
the  character  of  one  of  the  Hose  Street  elders,  then  deceased,  he  described  him- 
self. Speaking  ot  the  elder's  retiring  modesty  and  unobtrueiTe  zeal,  he  said: 
■  There  are  some  men  who  do  much,  with  little  noise  or  bustle  to  attract  attention. 
You  see  the  result  of  their  labours,  but  not  the  process  of  operation.  While  you 
contemplate,  enjoy,  and  admire  the  fruit  of  their  wisdom,  kindness,  and  enlightened 
zeal,  they  themselves  withdraw  aud  shun,  rather  than  court,  your  notice  and  appro- 

teition The  services  which  such  men  render  to  the  cause  of  Obn'st, 

and  the  influence  tor  good  which  they  exert,  are  often  seen  and  felt  only  after  they 
are  gone.'  This,  all  will  admit  who  knew  Dr.  Finlayson,  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  his  own  life.  The  '  process  of  operation '  he  kept  in  the  background,  as  it  ought 
to  be  kept.  Hence  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  public  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  they  aaw  him  so  highly  honoured,  and  even  some  friends  discovered  '  ouly 
after  he  was  gone'  how  large  and  how  useful  a  place  ha  Slled  in  the  Church,  and 
what  a  hold  he  had  on  their  hearts.  That  is  the  explanation,  we  do  not  doubt,  i^ 
the  universal  sorrow  over  his  auddeu  death.    To  an  old  collie  friend,  who  had 
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sent  congrfttoktioiiB  on  bis  new  honoan,  be  wrote  &  tew  dajv  before  hia  de&th: 

'  I  am  aa  mucb  bumbled  aa  elated  by  it  alL  It  does  not  seem  to  me  tbat 
auythiDg  I  have  done  entitled  me  to  be  ao  singled  out,  and  mj  fear  is, 
that  Id  the  future  I  may  f^l  to  justify  their  comiuendationH.  Certainly 
1  feel  encouraged,  and  even  constrained,  to  devote  remaiuing  time  and  atreagth 
to  the  Lord's  work,'  These  words  jjive  ua  a  glimpse  of  the  true  State  rf 
his  heart  at  the  moment  when  he  received  so  many  proofs  of  private  and  public 
regard  ;  and  the.  words  we  add  from  the  same  letter  will  show  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  the  finaJ  rest  and  reward  of  the  faithful  labourer  as  not  far  distant 
He  referred  to  the  failing  health  of  a  common  friend  and  of  some  contemporaries, 
and  said,  'These  things  admonish  that  the  time  is  short,  and  carry  the  thoughts 
upward  and  forward  ta  the  rest  that  remaineth.  It  is  a  glorious  prospect  and  sure, 
and  it  Klorioua  to  all  who  are  found  in  Him.'  That  comfort,  that  hope  the  strong 
man  needed  and  had.  Those  who  sorrow  over  his  loss,  and  who  enjoyed  and  prized 
his  friendship  as  one  of  their  greatest  earthly  bleasiugs,  may  cheer  themselves  in 
the  Lord  in  the  hope  of  a  happ^r  reunion  ;  and  '  what  embracinga,  mtd  greetings, 
and  coDgratulatioos,  and  inquiries,  and  reoonntioga  then '! 


ANCIENT  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS. 

Tee  story  is  rather  an  old  one,  but  is  ponied  with  praise.     Hezekiah,  himself 

not  on  that  accouut  the  less  instructive,  a    psalmist,  inaugurated   hia   reign   by 

in  these  days  of  attempted  unions.  God's  restoriag  the  music  of  the  Church,  so 

children  will  always  be  scekbg  to  be  that  once  more  the  voice  of  melody  was 

like  their  Father,  and  as  He  gathers  to-  heard  in  the  tabernaclea  of  the  righteous, 

gether  the  disperaed  of  Israel,  their  i!e-  While  the  burnt-offering  was  being  pre- 

eire  and  aim  will  be  the  same  as  Hia.  sented,  the  whole   congregation   stood 

He  history  of  which  we  write  goes  back  worshipping,  and  the  song  of  the  Levitea, 

loabout720B.c,    Thesceneof  itis  Jeru-  with  music  of  stringed  instrumente  and 

talem.  The  chief  negotiator  is  Hezekiah,  blowing    of   trumpets, '  made   a  joyful 

king  of  Judah,  one  of  the  noblest  men  noise   to   the  Lord.      The  festival  was. 

of  whom  Scripture  speaks.   The  child  of  the   introduction   to  the  regular  daily 

a  wicked  father,  Hezekiah  rose  superior  temple  worship,  which  during  the  days 

toall  theevilinflueuceabf  hbearly  days;  of  Afaaz  had  wholly  ceased.     King  and 

and  when,  at  the  ^e  of  twenty-five,  he  people  rejoiced  together  in  the  good 

ascended  the  throne,  recalled  in  personal  work.      Now    follows   the   incident  to 

characterthenienioryof  Israel's  greatest  which    we    ask    the   attention  of  our 

king.      The  fixst  year  of  his  reign  was  readers.  God's  people  had  for  long  been 

marked  by  a  great  reformation.      The  divided.     There  were  the  two  kingdoms 

temple,  which  had  been  closed  by  Ahaz,  of   Judah  and   Israel.     Often  had  the 

was  re-opened,  repwred,  and  beautified,  division    become    war.      Judah    vexed 

The  priests  and  Levites  were  assembled,  Ephraim,   and  Epiiraim   vexed   Judah. 

and  in  earnest  words  the  king  exhorted  Though  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where 

them  to  revive,  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  men  ought  to   worship,   no  subject  of 

and  set  up  the  full  ceremonial  of  sacH-  Israel's  king  would  enter  iie  gates.    The 

fice  and  offering.   The  effect  was  imme-  calf-worship  of  Dan  and  Beer-sheba  ab- 

diatd.     The  Levites  present  assembled  sorbs  the  majority  of  Israel,  aod  even 

their  brethren,   and  set  vigorously   to  the  truepeopieof  Jehovah  in  Israeldare 

work,  thattbetempleservicesandritual,  not  venture  into  the  territory  cf  Judah 

so  long  neglected,  should  be  restored  in  to  serve   God   in    Hia   temple.      This 

their  completenees.     They  report  their  noble  reforming  king,  Hestekiah,  having 

success  to  the  king,  who  joys  In  their  cleansed  God'x   house  and  set    up   the 

joy.     A  public  dedication  of  the  temple  forms  of  appointed  worship,  proposes  a 

sacceeddi.    Sacrifices  were  brought  into  healing  measure  to  the  tribes.  He  opens 

the  hooae  of  the  Ixird,  and  offered  for  up  union  negotiations    even  with   the 

expiation  by  the  priests,  according   to  most  distant  and  most  ill-disposed   of 

the  law  of  Moses.     The  service  of  song  them,    and    he    did    it   on   this   Wise. 

was  also  revived.    Sacrifice  was  accom-  He  resolves  that  the  Passover  shall  be 
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observed  with  great  magnificence  in  the  peace  and  refreshing,  that  the  ordinary 

deansed&Qdrestoredtemple;andheiBauea  period  of  the  feast  could  not  aatisfj  tbe 

invitations  throughout  the  iribea,  that  worahipperB.  The  one  weet  flowed  over 

they  may  come  al)  of  them  to  Jenisalem  into   two,   '  bo  there   was  great  joj  in 

on  this  great  occasion,  bo  that  the  enmity  Jerusalem,  forsiiic«t1ietimeof  Solomon, 

of  centuries  might  cease,    that  brother  the  son  of  David,   king  of  Israel,  there 

might  meet  brother  again,  and  the  lovo  was  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem.'     Many 

of  Jehovah  might  siiioe  on   the  whole  derided  the  large  loving  proposals  of  the 

nation.     Hezekiah  longed  for  the  unity  king,  but  those  who  accepted  them  in 

of  the  tribes,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit  got  such  increase  of  grate 

that  unity  in  this  act  of  worBhip.     The  and  happiness  as  must  have  made  their 

Passover    was    tie   memorial  of   God's  afterlife  a  walk  with  God,   Aretherenot 

mercy  for  all  the  tribes  when  He  deli-  lessons  from  these  facts  in  Chroniclea  for 

■vered  their  fathers  from  wrath  in  Egypt,  the  modem  Church  in  all  ita  tribes,  sepa- 

and  so  fitting  was  it  that  this  ordinance  rate,  an<3,  alas!  so  many  of  them  loviug- 

Bud  ita  teachings  should  be  the  basis  of  1*  be  separate?    Reformation  must  pre- 

union.   Messengers  are  sent  on  this  royal  pare  for  union.     Heart  and   life  refor- 

errand  all  over  Israel  as  well  as  Judah.  mation  must,  cannot  but  issue  in  unioD, 

Come  to  worship  together  once  more  at  Let  the  evil  spirits  of  distrust  and  un- 

Jerusalem,    is   the    invitation.      Let  us  brotherlineas  and   ui:ch.'tritahleness   be 

forget  oar  enmity  in  the  common  central  cast   out,  and  then  the  Spirit  of  h\e 

fact  of  God's  redemption.      Difficulties  will  iind  a  congenial  home.     And  why 

arose  in  the  way  of  these  union  negotia-  not  rally  the  scattered  tribes  around  tiie 

tions,  as  of  others  more  recent.     Bape'  same     central    fact    of    redemption  — 

daily  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  redemption,  not  in  type,  but  in  reality 

scornful.   ,They    no    donbt    mistrusted  — redemption,  not  prefigured   in  slain 

Hezekiah'a  motives,  and  thought  his  aim  beasts,  but  actually  accomplished  forui 

could   only   be   political.     Does  he  not  through  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketK 

want  to  be  monarch  OTer  all  tlie  people  away  the  sin  of  the  world?     The  centra 

of  Israel,  as  well  aa  bis  own  corner  of  of    unity  is  the  cross  of   Christ;    and 

Judah  7     But  not  all  so  acted.     Several  when  that    cives  of  our  loving  Lord  ia 

from  the  other   tribes   humbled  them-  seen,  and  when  all  gather  beneath  its 

selves   and  came.     Some  at   last   evcit  shadow,  dare  we  dispute  there?     Never. 

from  that  Ephraim,  so  scornful  and  bus-  Redeemed  by  the  same  precious  blood, 

Eicious.   A  great  gathering  it  must  have  and  realizing  that  redemption,  we  ehall 

een.  A  noble  evangelical  alliance.  There  walk  together  in  unity  of  heart  and  ser- 

took  part  at  this  first  Passover  in  Heze-  vice.      'Christ,  our  Passover,  has  been 

kiah's  reign  the  congregatioa  of  Judah,  sacrificed  for  us.'   Let  that  be  the  raUy- 

with  the  prints  and  LevitcB,  and  the  con-  in g  cry  of  the  Churches,  and  then  will 

gregatiou  of  those  who  had  come  out  of  come  festive  timea,  work  and  song  will 

Israel,  and  the  strangers  who  came  out  comniingle.  Paradise  will  be  regiuaed, 

from  both  kingdoms.     Suck  was  the  earth  and  heaven  will  be  one ! 


BEFORE    THE    CROSS. 

FROM  THE  OESMAN. 
'  0  Saapt  mil  Blat  imd  Ifmukn.'— Gebuardt. 

0  Head,  all  wounds  and  bleeding,  O  Face,  hut  lately  radiant 

O'erwhclmed  with  pain  aud  scorn  I  With  uncreated  light, 

0  Head,  in  shame  encircled  How  is  Thy  sunlike  glory 

With  crown  of  wrealhen  thorn  1  Eclipsed  in  murky  night ! 

0  Head,  but  lately  laden  That  eye,  before  whose  flashing 

With  honours  all  divine.  The  world  has  often  quailed, 

How  crushed  with  blows  and  inaulta.  How  droops  it  now  bo  languid, 

1  greet  Thee,  SsTioor  mine  I  In  dismal  dMkneae  veiled  I 
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Thj  cheeks  have  loat  their  colonr, 

Tby  quivering  lipa  their  breath. 
And  all,  through  mortal  angnisb, 

Are  wrapt  in  pallid  death. 
What  was  it,  0  Redeemer, 

That  gave  to  Death  the  power 
To  quench  Thy  life  in  darkness, 

In  this  hJB  awful  hour  ? 

Twas  mine,  all  mine,  the  burden, 

0  Lord,  which  brought  Thee  low; 
All  mine  the  guilt  which  mingled 

Thy  bitter  cup  of  woe. 
Lo.  here  I  atand,  the  sinner 

On  whom  the  wrath  should  fall  t 
Look,  Lord,  in  Thy  compassion, 

Look,  and  forgive  me  all ! 

Receive  me,  0  my  Shepherd  ! 

My  Guardian,  kuep  me  Thine ! 
Then  Last,  O  Fount  of  Blessing, 

Oft  blessed  this  soul  of  mine. 
Oft  sent  reffeshing  seasons, 

Wilh  food  celestial  fed, 
And  with  Tby  gladdeuing  Spirit 

My  sorrow  oomforted. 


With  glowing  heart  I  praise  Thee, 

0  Friend  all  friends  above, 
For  all  Thy  deadly  anguish. 

The  out<!onje  of  Thy  love. 
Oh,  grant  me  grace  for  ever 

True  to  my  Lord  to  be ; 
And  when  cold  death  creeps  o'er  me. 

To  sink  to  rest  in  Thee! 

In  that  dread  hour  <rf  parfing, 

Then,  Lord,  with  me  abide ; 
When  paEsing  through  the  valley, 

Oh,  walk  Thou  at  my  aide ! 
When  anxious  thoughts,  like  spectres, 

Flit  ronnd  my  faiutjng  brain. 
Oh,  save  me  out  of  anguish, 

By  Thine  own  death  and  pain  I 

Be  then  lay  shield  and  comfort, 

When  all  beside  is  toss  ; 
In  death  let  me  behold  Thee 

Upon  Thy  bitter  cro-s ; 
111  fix  my  gaze  upon  Thee, 

I'll  press  Thee  to  my  breast, 
Then  pass  in  faith  triumphant 

Right  homeward  to  Thy  rest. 


Natceai.  Effects  of  Pbater. — Tha*  all  the  effeote  of  Christian  prayer  wpon  the 
wnl,  or  most  of  them,  are  natural,  a  Christian  cannot  admit ;  he  believes  Wiem  to 
be  chiefly  due  to  the  transformhig  power  of  the  grace  of  God.  given,  as  at  other 
times,  so  especially  in  answer  to  prayer.  But  that  lovie  effecle  of  prayer  upon  the 
Mul  ue  natural  coDsequences  of  directing  the  mind  and  the  affections  towi^rds  a 
niperbuman  object,  whether  real  or  ideal,  may  be  fuilj  granted.  Thus  it  has  been 
observed,  that  persons^ithout  natural  ability  have,  through  the  earnestness  of  their 
devotional  habits,  acquired  in  time  powers  of  sustained  thought,  and  an  accuracy 
ud  deUcacy  of  intellectual  touch,  which  could  not  else  have  belonged  to  them. 
The  mtellect  being  the  instrument  by  which  tlie  soul  handles  religious  truth,  & 
leil  interest  in  religious  truth  will  of  itself  often  furnish  an  educational  disci [iltne ; 
it  alone  educates  an  intellect  whit^  would  otherwise  be  uneducated.  The  moral 
effects  of  devotion  aro  naturally  more  striking  and  abtindant.  Habitual  prayer 
constantly  confers  decision  on  the  wavering,  and  energy  on  the  listless,  and  calm- 
ami  on  tjie  excitable,  and  disinterestedness  on  the  selfish.  It  braces  the  moral 
nature  by  transporting  it  into  a  clear,  invigorating,  a nearthly  atmosphere ;  it  builds 
up  the  moral  life,  insensibly  bnt  surely  remedying  its  deficiencies,  and  strengthen- 
iag  its  weak  points,  till  there  emerges  a  comparatively  symmetrical  and  consistent 
whole,  the  excellence  of  which  all  must  admit,  tliough  its  secret  is  known  only  to 
ihoee  who  know  it  by  experience.  Akin  to  the  moral  are  the  social  effects  of 
prayer.  Prayer  oiakes  men  as  members  of  society  different  in  their  whole  bearing 
hiHU  thoM  who  do  not  pray.  It  gilds  social  intercourse  and  conduct  with  a  ten- 
derness, an  unohtrusiveue^s,  a  sincerity,  a  frankness,  an  evenness  of  temper, ,  a 
^ll^CnlQeBB,  a  collecttKlness,  a  constant  consideration  for  others,  united  to  a  simple 
loyalty  to  truth  and  duty,  which  leavens  and  strengthens  society.  Nay,  it  is  not 
^  much  to  say  that  prayer  has  even  physical  result^.  The  countenance  of  a  fra 
^^C^lico leflecta  his  spirit  nO' less  than  does-his  art;  the  bright  ^e,  the  pure  ele* 
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TKted  eiprcBdon,  qteak  for  themgelves.  It  wm  said  of  one  who  died  within  the 
present  generation,  that  in  hie  later  yeare  his  face  was  like  that  of  an  illuminated 
dock  1  the  colour  and  gilding  bad  long  faded  awaj  from  the  haode  and  iignres,  but 
the  ravages  of  time  were  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  light  which  ahone  from 
within.  This  was  what  might  have  been  expected  in  an  aged  man  of  great  piety; 
to  have  lived  in  spirit  on  Mount  Tabor  during  the  years  of  « long  life  is  to  bsTC 
caught  ID  ilBclouDg  hours  some  rays  of  tbegbry  of  the  Transfiguration.  ^Liddon's 
Elements  v/BeUgion, 

Obedience  and  Iukobtalitt. — There  is  that  in  a  nmn  whiidi  can  do  the  will  of 
God.  Rather  that  -which  doeth  the  will  of  God  is  the  man, — the  man  evolving 
truest  manhood,  rising  superior  to  time  and  chance,  achieving  and  realizing  the 
gift  of  God,  which  is  eternal  life.  What  happens  to  the  disobedient  will,  no  oii« 
■while  in  this  world  can  fully ^ow  or  .tell.  Into  whaC.ruin  it  may  fall,  and  in  what 
fierce  flux  of  things  it  may  be  doomed  to  be  for  ever  passing  away,  who  con  fore- 
see? But  this  we  know, — write  it  on  creation's  brow,— aing  it  over  graves, — that 
obedience  and  immortality  are  iuaeparably  linked, ^that  to  do  the  will  of  God  it 
to  abide  for  ever.  The  one  business  of  life,  then,  with  us  now  is  that  we  do  the 
divine  wilL  There  is  a  will  of  God  for  ns  in,  and  right  through,  STery  day— run- 
ning along  the  line  of  .its  duties  and  caree ;  a  will  which  we  &re  to  diacoyer,  which 
we  are  to  do,  and  in  the  doing  of  which  we  consolidate  «ur  immortality.  Grand ! 
that  even  here,  in  this  ever-shifting  scene,  we  can  build  up  the  house  that  shall  not 
be  token  down,  'the  bouse  not  madewiUi  hands,  el«Enarin  the  heavens.'  Everj 
duty  faithfully  done  is  like  a  stonebuilt  in,  that  shall  abide.  And  love  and  prayer 
will  add  cohesion.  And  suffering  .patience  will  gire  depth  and  strength.  And 
hope  and  aspiratioa  wilt  bring  tendemeas  and  beauty.  EWeny.actLre  «.nd  every 
passive  grace  will  contribute  something  to  the  completeness  and  permanency  oC 
the 'life  that  is  set  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  And  the  thing  to  be  desired  ia 
(so  simple  and  yet  sa  difficult),  .that  jre  should  lay  this  idea  along  our  whole  life, 
and  make  it i.t«udht every  part  of  it.  Believing  in  His  boundless  goodwill  to  us,  and 
accepting  -Hs  eapressions  and  fruits  in  the  gospel,  we  are  to  make  His  will  ouis, 
not  as  woAing'for  salvation  on  the  ground  of  merit,  hut  as  joyfully  falling  in  witii 
the  declared  purpose  of  a  salvation  which  is  all  of  grace.  We  are  to  lovo  what  He 
1oTeii,'and  Intewfaat  He  hates,  and  do  what  He  commands,  and  suffer  what  pain 
or  sorrow  He  sends,  and  i  carry  what  iburdens  He  lays  on  us,  and  thankfully  take 
the  [Jeasant  things  He  bestows,. and  in  and  through  all,  to  rigoice>in  lope  of  the 
glory  of  God.  And.  all  this,  not  on  bi^  days  and  .at  special  times  alone,  bntss 
much  as  we'Can,at.iallldme8,  and  in  all  things, — in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  city,  when 
we>«Bt,  And-when  weipray,  when  we  are  glad  in  the  joy  of  life,  and  wheat  ourtean 
fairlike  rain.  In  all  we  axe  to  do  tiie  will  of  God,  and  then  and  thus  we  live  upon 
the  flow  of  His  being  ;<ve:participate,B8ifaT  a;  creature  can,  in  His  immortality ;  s( 
His  bidding  we  put  forth  our.  hand,  And  take>of  the  tree,  of  life,  and  live  lor  ever.— 
Raleigh's  LiltU  Sanctuary. 

The  Guidance  OF  .THE  Eye. — A  look  iflays<more  ond^goes  farthu'  tbanaword; 
and  that  not  simply  because  tJie«ye  is  more  frank  aod  truthful  than  the  tongue, 
bntmuuly  because  the  delicate  mystic  utterances  of  the  eye  can  only  be  iaterpreled 
hj  affection.  We  ^de  strangers  by  the  directing  finger,  or  the  spoken  word. 
We  utter  commands  to  those  who  are  servante,  but  not  friends.  Even  to  these  we 
may  employ  the  language  of  the  eye.  They  may  see  it  dilate  in  astonishment.  £i 
into  command,  melt  into  ipity, 'kindle  into  auger.  But  ita  more  subtle  speech— llie 
glances  which  find  no  comment  in  word  or  gesture,  the  minute  contractions  &nd 
dilations,  the  delicate^lay  of  light  and  shade,  tlie  rising  and  falli>g  of  an  inward 
fire,  which  reveal  the  passing  iDward  moods  of  the  mind :  it  t^es  love  to  interpret 
these.  Those  who  are  jiarents  will  find  no  difficulty  in  appcehending  what  is  meant 
by  the  guidance  of  the  eye.  You  ait  witli  yotir  children  round  the  hearth.  FriendB 
and  strangers  enter  your. circle.  Even  they  can  read  some  of  your  looks,  wore  rf 
them  in  proportion  to  their  intimacy  with  the  real  man  who  sits  inside  the  cour- 
teous boGl.  But  there  will  be.jnaDy  which  they  will  not  see, — many  which,  seeing, 
they  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  study,— *nd  many  more  which,  with  all  their  psiMi 
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they  will  interpret  in  some  mUtaten  eenae.  Loots  wil]  pass  from  you  to  wile  or 
child,  in  which  they  will  read  restraiaiiig  admonition,  corert  criticism,  appeals  for 
lid  to  SDBtaiii  or  change  the  currents  of  coo  versa  tjon,  passing  dii^ust  at  the  vul- 
guity,  or  conceit,  or  proaing  of  the  speaker  of  tbe  moment,  or  the  quick  effusion  of 
T&mi  approTal  at  the  utterance  of  some  {{eneroUB  high-toned  sentiment, — Jooka,  ki 
ibort,  of  subtle  and  infiaite  variety,  which  only  tlie  Jot«  that  quickens  sympathy, 
tnd  the  sympathy  which  brin^ts  knowledge,  can  read  aright.  Nay,  bo  significaat 
md  expressive  is  the  language  of  the  eye,  that,  if  yon  cnre  to  try  the  experiment, 
jou  may  eTen  tay  one  thing  to  your  child  and  hok  another ;  and  he,  reading  the 
fimillar  symbols,  interpreting  them  by  the  witchery  of  love,  discerning  which  is  the 
more  imperative  command,  shall  diaobey  your  word  to  obey  your  took, — the 
voluble  expressive  tongue  proving  no  match  for  the  dumb  yet  more  expressive 
eje.  When,  therefore,  our  heavenly  Father  promises  to  guide  uh  His  erring 
children  with  His  eye^  we  are  to  understand  that  we  are  children,  no  longer 
servants,  no  longer  merely  friends,  but  children  whom-  He  dearly  loves  despite  our 
errors,— chUdren  whose  love  to  Him,  underlying  all  errors  Of  tiought  and  action, 
He  recognises  and  will  enlarge, — children  who  by  virtue  of  our  love  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  His  more  familiar  and  honseHotd  thoughts,  who  sfe  to  discern  and  share 
tbe  play  of  divine  emotions  of  which  others  see  not  even  the  outward  signs,  or 
aeeiog,  do  not  apprehend.  We  aie  to  onderBland  that  His  eye— the  eye  that  never 
elunibera  nor  sleeps— will  watch  over  us  with  more  than  parental  solicitude,  and 
kindle  in  our  defence  with  fires  of  more  than  parental  love  and  courage.  We  are 
to  niulerstand  that  Hia  heart  wiil  be  in  His  eye,  so  thafe  if,  from  amid  the  sorrowful 
CDviroDinenta  and  perpleiities  of  our  earthly  lot,  we  bend  an  upward  look  to  Him, 
ve  ahall  find  Him  looking  down  on  us  with  a  stiengthening  compassion,  a  guiding 
witdom,  a  redeeming  love.  We  ore  to  understand  that  in  proportion  as  we  love 
^m,  we  shall  grow  wise  to  interpret  the  guiding  instructions  of  His  eye,  until  at 
^  He  will  not  need  to  speak  ti>  us  in  words,  much-  less  coerce  us  with  penalties 
of  lair,  but  only  iiave  to  look  the  enlightening  thought  into  our  minds,  the 
difMtiiig,  sanctifying  iofloeDCe  into  our  hearts. — CoK's  'Rcpoiilor't  Note  Buok. 


LESSONS    FROM    'RHE    BIRDS. 

BT  THE  REV.  W.  THOMSON,  EDINBUROH. 
Ask  1^  fowls  ol  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee.'— Job  xa.  7. 
Buppoee  that  I  sm  aboirt  to        But  it  is- the  Bible,  and  not  the  Book 


describe  to  yon  the  shspe,  appearance,  of  Nature,  that  the  Chrl 

hahite,    food,    or   uses   of   the  various  to  teach  ;  and  1  am  now  about  to  do 

orders  and  kinds  of  the  feathered  race.  whatJobadvisesustodo,— askthefowls 

It  would,  indeed,  he  a  good  thing  for  of  the-fur  what  they  have  got  to  say  to 

M  ^1  to  be  careful  observer*  of  nature,  us,    to  whom    the   Creator   has   given 

diligent  students  of  God's  works— and  reason   and    immortality.      I    am    not 

of  birds  as  well  as  of  His  other  works,  without  the  hope  that,  before  I  am  done. 

We  should  find  it  to  be  an  endless  sottrtte  yom  will  feel  that  the  birds  do  teach  us 

et  information  and  entertainment  of  a  some  lessons  which   it  will  be  for  our 

uaetal,  pure,  and  elevating  kind.     We  good  to  take  to  ourselves.     If  any  one 

are  not   W  shut  God  out  of  His  own  should  think  it  *trange  that  I  take  yon 

world,  as  many  unthinking  people  do,  to  the  birds  for  instruction,  I  am  willing 

Md  as  Borne  thoughtful  people  also,  who  to  be  found  fault  with  along  with  my 

»re  fond  of   science,   seem  vrishful   to  divine  Master,  whom  we  cannot  follow 

do.    Those  who  are  willing  to  see  the  too  closely  ;   for  He  loved  to  observe 

Creator  in  His  works,  find  nature,  and   fetched  from   plants  and 


'  ToDEneit    ia    the    trees,    books    I 


flowers  and  birds  some  of  His  Mnderest 


.-oniDgbrcmlta,  compansons  and  most  touching  illustra- 

SenniiDB  in  atones,  and  good   In  every-     tiona.     When,  for  example.  He  wished 

thing.'  tfl  show  the  Jews  with  what  loving  fond- 
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sees  He  had.  watched  orer  them  dnrint;  — not  actiog  bUodlf— ia  bo  maDj  dif- 

the  long  yean  of  their  ingratitude  and  ferent  waja.    A  poet  has  put  the  can 

^sobedience,  He  compared  HimaeU  to  well  in  few  words : 

the  hen  aheltering  her  brood  ;  and  the 

oompanBOD  was  not  the  less    forcible 

that  it  was  so  plain  and  familiar.      '  0 

Jerusalem!    .    .    .   how  often  woiJd  I  .,       ...    .          l  ji  ■    .   i      _i 

,.,,.,                              ,         No  n«il  lo  fli,  no  bodkin  to  insert, 

have  gathered  thee,  even  as. a  hen  g»-  j,^  g,„^  ^  ,^l„  .  y^-^  m^j^  [^^  ^„  j, 

theretb  her  brood  under  her  wings!'  And  yet.  how  nniid;  finished!    WhmtniM 

I.   '  Ask  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  tbev  hand, 

will  tell  thee '  of  the  providence  of  God'  With  every  implement  nd  means  o(  art, 

1.  Birds  build  nests  in  which  to  place  Could  oompeea  euch  snother? 

and  hatch  their   eggs,  and   bring    up  I  ask,  who  gave  the  bird  this  building 

their  tender  brood,  because  warmth  and  tkittf    The  snawer  is.  He  who  '  maiie 

shelter  from  wind  and  rain  are  necessary  the  earth  by  His  power,  who  hath  esta- 

for  this  purpose,    lleae  nests  are  joat  bliahed  the  world  by  His  wisdom,  and 

little    homes,  warm    and    comfortable  hath  stretched  out  the  heaven  by  His 

dwellings,    beaatifally    fitted    for    the  undeistaudiDg.'     Let    us    see,    in    the 

purpose  for  which  they  are  made.     It  is  marvellous  building  instinct  of  the  bird, 

very  interesting  to  see  how  the  nests  of  God's  power  and  wisdom, — His  ftll-em- 

all  theindiridualsof  a  particular  spedes  bracing  providence.     This  is  theexplsn- 

or  kind  are  like  each  other;  and  aJso  to  ation  of  it  which  Jesus  gave :  when  He 

notice  that,  although  the  nests  of  dif-  declared  the  doctrine   of   a  providence 

ferent   species,   and  even   of   different  which  comesdown  to  theleaatthingB,ss 

familieB  or  classes  of  the  same  species,  well  as  rises  to  the  mightiest  and  most 

differ  more  or  less  from  one  another,  all  important,  He  went  to  the  birds  for  Hia 

are  marked  by  wonderful  skill.     Birds,  illustration.     'A  sparrow  cannot  fall  to 

in  the  building  of  their  nests,  belong  to  the  ground  without  your  Father;'  and 

different  handicrafts.     Some  are  miners  if  it  cannot  fall  to  the  giound,  it  cannot. 

or  borers.    The  bank-swaUow  bores  a  without  Him,  flj  in  the  air,  nor  build 

round  hole  or  tunnel  in  a  bank  of  hard  it«  nest,   nor  bring  forth   and  rear  its 

Band,  to  the  length  of  two,  three,  or  four  young. 

feat,  always  giving  the  hole  a  slightly  2.  Not  only  in  their  habitations,  bnt 

upward  slope  so  as  to  prevent  the  rain  I'lt   the  food  supplied   to   them,    we  are 

from  getting  into  it,  making  a  secure  *  told '   of  God's   providence.      Almost 

and  snug  place  in  which  to  bring  up  its  every    species    has   wants    peculiar   to 

little  family.     Some  are  masons.     The  itself ;  and  that  each  individual  of  tbat 

nuthatch  selects  for  her  dwelliog  a  hole  species  may  subsist,  it  must  be  supphed 

in  a  tree ;  and  if  this  be  larger  tiian  she  with  nourishment  of  a  particular  kind, 

requires,  she  narrows  the  entrance  with  Some  feed  on  insects,  some  Dn  worms, 

earth  and  mud,  so  neatly  kneaded  that  some  on  grain  or  other  seeds  ;  otherson 

a  potter  could  not  do  it  more  cleverly,  herbs  or  jilants, — Dottospeakof  birdaot 

StreDgthening  the  mud  gateway,  which  prey,  which  live  on  camon,  or  butcher 

is  to  protect  her  home  from  the  entrance  and  devour  other  birds.    It  is  a  beauti- 

of   intruders,   with   small   stones.     The  ful  arrangement  of  nature  that  there  is 

conmion   hooM-suJaUou)    constructs    the  this  variety  of   form,  constitution,  and 

walls  of  her   cla^  house   like   a  skilful  stomach    among   the   feathered  tribes, 

mason,  before  lining  it  with  feathers  and  and  that  there  is  a  supply  provided  for 

Other  soft  and  warm  materials.     Others  each  species  sdapted  to  iti  necessities. 

are  carpenters.     The  woodpecker  hollows  Not  without  the  mdtistry  and  ingenuity 

out  an  opening  in  a  tree  with  its  bill,  of  the  creatures  themselves,  but  work- 

with   a   neatness  and   nicety   which   a  ing  along  with  their  diligent  eSoria,  the 

Joiner    or    cabinetmaker  could   hardly  goodness  nf  God  provides  them  with  the 

excel.    The  Jag,  the  hullfinch,  and  the  necessary    moans    of    Bupporiing   life. 

rook  are  baaketmakeis.     I  could  also.  This,   then,  is  the   acknowledgment  of 

if  I  had  time,  mention  some  of  the  true  philosophy  as  well  as  of  genuine 

feathered  tribes  which,  in  making  their  devotion  :  '  The  eyes  of  all  things  wsit 

nests,  are  weavers,  and  tailors,  and  felt-  upon  Thee,  0  God,  and  Thuit  givest  them 

tuakeiB.  Let  us  look,  then,  for  a  moment  tneir  meat  in  dne  aesson.' 

at  this  building  skiU  which  shows  itaelf  3.  Still  further,  the  migration  ot  some 
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ries  of  birds  takes  on  back  ilirectly  to 
agency  cf  the  Supteiue.  These 
species  (m!  tbe  swalloir,  the  stork,  the 
crme),  unable  to  st&nd  the  neveritjof  a 
northern  winter,  must  remove  to  another 
climate,  where  tlie  air  is  balmy,  and  the 
aon  ahiaes  bright  and  atrong,  whea  it  is 
winter  in  the  country  from  which  they 
have  taken  their  departure.  How  inte- 
leating  the  fact  that  they  know  thepre- 
cise  time  suitable  for  this  !  This  is 
shown  by  their  moTementa.  When  the 
KB3oa  approaches  at  which  awallowB, 
for  example,  must  bid  adieu  to  their 
aumiqer  haunts,  they  usually  congregate 
in  large  uumbera,  and  for  a  few  days 
employ  themselves  in.  skimming  through 
the  air  in  an  excited  manner,  alighting 
at  iulerraU  to  bask  in  the  sua  and  preen 
theit  feathers,  as  if  training  themselres 
for  a  long  journey.  Now,  who  instructs 
llie  swallow  to  leave  us  at  the  proper 
eeison,  and  conducts  it  in  its  flight  across 
Eagland,  the  English  Channel,  France, 
the  MnlitcrFanean,  to  Africa?  And,  as 
the  months  of  our  summer  come  round, 
who  brings  it  back  from  these  warm 
soutbem  regioDB  to  its  old  haoots,  so 
list,  if  it  survive  the  perils  of  its  pas- 
ajge,  it  revisits  tbe  very  spot  where  it 
epent  the  previous  summer,  and  takes 
[Ki^esgioi)  perhaps  of  the  very  nest  in 
which  it  brought  up  its  former  brood? 
Whence  the  wonderful  power— in  no 
degree  eiplained  by  our  giving  it  the 
name  of  inxtincl — ^which  enables  this  in- 
tereattDg  bird  to  travel  with  unerring 
accuracy  from  the  banks  of  the  Forth  to 
Ihe  bai:^  of  the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  or 
the  Zambezi,  sod  then  back  to  Scotland 
again  ?  Do  we  not  see  here  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  ?  for  it  is  He 
thatt«achcs  '  the  stork  in  the  heavens 
to  know  her  appoiuted  time,  and  the 
turtle,  the  crane,  and  the  swallow  to 
observe  the  time  of  their  coming.'  The 
ahnighty  and  all-wise  Giver  of  these 
iaeducte  has  made  us  '  wiser  than  tbe 
fowls  of  heaven  ; '  tor  we  have  reason, 
intellect,  conscience.  Let  us  own  His 
providence  aud  His  kindness  in  our 
laculties,  our  blessinga,  our  health  and 
ackneas,  our  joy  and  sorrow.  And 
does  not  God's  care  in  providing  food 
/m-  the  birds  teach  ue  to  trust  m  His 
good  providence?  If  He  cares  for  the 
birds,  wil]  He  be  unmindful  of  His 
babes?  Such  is  tbe  lesson  drawn  hj 
the  Saviour ;  '  Behold  the  fowls  of  the 
air :  for  tJiey  sow  not,  neither  reap,  nor 


Ratlier  into  barns ;  yet  your  heaTsnlT 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  muon 
better  than  they  ? '  Oar  times,  too,  are 
with  Him;  and  if  we  put  our  hand  in 
His,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  Him  as 
OUT  leader  and  our  help,  He  will  not 
only  instruct  and  teach  us  tbe  way  that 
we  should  go,  but  He  will  be  with  tis, 
our  very  pi«seDt  help,  guiding  tia  with 
Hia  eye,  and  amid  all  changes  ordering 
our  lot  and  settling  the  bounds  of*  our 
habitation. 

11.  'Ask  tbe  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
they  will  teach  thee'  valuable lesitom for 
everyday  dulies.  1.  Observe  them  as 
they  are  in  search  of  food,  as  they  are 
building  their  nesta,  and  ats  they  are 
rearing  their  young,  and  yoa  will  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  their  untiring 
ditigenee,  induitry,  perseverance.  No 
sluggards,  they  are  awake  and  MtJr 
from  early  morning,  and  from  morning 
to  night  they,  are  fulfilling  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Creator  made  them,  pur- 
suing  tbe  business  suited  to  the  powers 
which  nature  has  given  them.  People, 
young  or  old,  who  would  perhaps  find  It 
difficult  to  tell  what  the  object  is  for 
which  they  live, — for  there  are  too  many 
who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  greatest 
blessedness  possible  is  to  be  doing 
ii(i(*inj,—migntfiod  themselves  reproved 
by  looking  at  the  flight  of  tbe  swallow, 
incessantly  skimming  through  the  air, 
not  in  idle  and  objectless  amusement, 
but  busily  collecting  food  for  itself  and 
its  young;  and  might  hear  that  and 
other  feathered  workers  addressing  to 
them  a  profitable  lesson,  and  saying : 


S.  Then  listen  to  the  matins  and  the 
vespers  of  the  mavis  and  the  blackbird 
(their  morning  and  evening  songs'),  and 
you  will  get  a  lesson  of  cheerfulness  and 
contenlmenl.  Indeed  all  birds,  the  dumb 
as  well  as  the  musical  (except  it  be  in 
■winter,  when,  without  food  and  shelter, 
they  are  exposed  to  cold  and  storm), 
have  the  appearance  of  enjoyment. 
Life  seems  to  them  a  pleasure.  Do  they 
not,  then,  rebuke  us  human  grumblers, 
who  fret  at  every  little  cross,  when  we 
should  be  singing, 

'WheiiallThrniBroiea,Oinyaod! 

My  rising  eonl  anrveyB, 
Tranaported  with  the  view,  I'm  bat 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise '  P 

S.  Haveyonaeenanestof  young  birds? 
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TbeD  jonbaTe  fieeB  &  pictnre  of  a  familj'  Birds   bare    a,  remarkable   instinct  of 

not  only  watched  over  with  unceaaing  self  -  pregOTTation.       They    are    jealous 

kindneM  by  the    pareota,   but    acting  of  danger.     Persons  who  trjr  to  scare 

kindly  towarda  one  another,  and  giving  them  find  their  task  eitremely  difficult, 

an  excellent  exsimple  to  brothers   and  and  succeed  only  by  artifice  and  decep- 

eistera.     This   was  the    lesson — mutual  tion.     If  the  snare  be  hidden,  the  poot 

affectioD    ia    the    family — which    the  innocent  creatures  may  be  caught;  but 

diildren's  poet,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  drew  if  tbey  see  it,  they  will  shun  it,  unless 

from  a  young  brood  of  birds,  when  he  during  winter,   when   their  hunger  ii 

sang,  long  ago,  the  well-known  lines :  such  aa  to  overcome  their  fear.   '  Surely,' 

'Birds  in  tlieir  liitla  nests  ngree,  a^ys  Solomon,  '  in  vain  is  the  netspread 

And  'tis  a  abameful  sight  in  the  sight  of  any  bird ; '  and  with  this 

When  children  o(  ouo  family  allusion  to  the  biro's  jealousy  of  dancer, 

P^  out  and  chide  and  ilght.'  ^^j  cautious  avoiding   of  it,   be  most 

But  many  species  of  birJa  are  in  tbeir  naturally  counects  the   counsel   \a   us: 

nature  and  disposition  very  i!i>cial.    They  'My  son,  if  ntiners  entice  thee,  consml 

live  in  colonies  or  fiocka,  like  the  rook  \  thou   not*     The   bird's  quick    «ght  of 

or  during  the  winter  associate  in  large  danger,  and  iastiDCtlTe  dread  of  it,  pic- 

unmbeTB,  like  the  lapwing,  the  fieldfare,  tures  our  duly, — the  way  we  should  feel 

the  lark,  and  many  others,  which  are  about  anything  that  endangers  the  soul 

called  for  this  reasoo  gregarious.     I  am  by  drawing  us  into  the  commission  of 

not  aware  that  these  gregarious  birds  sin.     All  around  us  nets  are  spread  by 

are  given  to  quarrelling  with  each  other,  tbe  great  enemy  of  souls,  and  by  those 

or  seeking  each  other's  harm.     On  the  whoaroinfriecdship  with  him,  to  entrap 

contrary,  they  seem  to  Jive,  on  the  whole,  ua  into  sin ;  and  our  evil  hearts  too  often 

on  good  t«nu3  and  in  neighbourly  agree-  incline  us  to  go  into  the  snare      Into 

tnent.     Might  not  n  profitable  lesson  be  these  nets  multitudes  walk  of  their  free 

drawn  from  this  by  people  who  are  often  will,  and  intentionally,  knowing  all  the 

unmindful  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  time  that  they  are  doing  what  ia  wrong. 

to  their  neighbours  ?  The  example  of  tlje  swearer,  the  Salibalh- 

A.  Birds    are   useful  to   man.      Tliey  breaker,  the  scomer,  is  a  dangerotis  net 

devour   immense   quantities  of   insects  for  the  young.     Every  public-house  is  a 

and    gruba,     which    would    otherwise  net  spread  to  entrap  Vbz  unwary  into 

destroy    the    former's    crops,   and    be  the  sin  of  drunkenneEs;  and  we  cannot 

Tery  hurtful  to    tha  produce  of  the  walk  our  streets  without  seeing  moum- 

garden.      Hence,    in  countries    nbere  ful  proofs  of  the  success  with  which  the 

tbe  smaller  kinds  of  birds  have  been  drinking  usages  of  cur  country  ensnare 

«tmost  exterminated,  the  crops  are  in-  and  ruin  souls  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

tested,  andsometimesmadequite useless,  I  see  before  me  many  a  mother's  pride 

by   plagues   of  insects  ;    and   in  some  and  father's  hope  ■  and  when  I  think  of 

countries,  it  is  said  that  this  evil  exists  the  allurements  to  evil,  the  perils  that 

to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  found  necea-  youth  must  encounter  everywhere,  and 

sary  to  pass  laws  for  the  preservation  of  especially  in  such  a  city  as  this,  I  tremble 

the  smaA  birds.    We  have  been  sent  into  for  your  future.     It   some  whom  I  see 

the  world,  all  of  ns,  to  do  good  ;  and  will  make  shipwreck  on  life's  voyage, 

every  one  of  us  has  it  in  his  power  to  who  shall  it  be  ?     Only  the  fear  and  love 

be  useful  to  others.     If  we  only  set  about  of  God  will  keep  you  rii/Kt.    Thus,  when 

it  in  earnest,  seeking  to  fulfil,  first  of  others  have  to  bewail  their  folly,  it  will 

all,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  duties  of  our  be  yours  to  say :  '  My  soul  is  escaped,  as 

own  station,  and  then,  as  far  as  we  are  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.' 

able,  working  beyond  this  circle,  which  2.  I  mention   secondly,    divine  keep- 

has  the  chief  claim  on  us,  we  may,  every  tng.     IF    you   ask    bow    you   shall   be 

one  of  us,  the  youngest  and  the  feeblest,  preserve  1  amid  your  dangers,  I  answer, 

be  a.  blessing  to  others.     Our  own  sal-  only  by  God'a  care.     Wheu  He  tells  ns 

Tation  first,  the  good  of  others  next.  in  His  Word  how  He  keeps  His  people, 

III.  '  Ask  tbe  fowls  of  the  air,  and  how  He  brings  them  up,  bears  them 
they  will'  suggest  some^Mi'nj  images oi  through,  and  leads  them  home.  He  pic- 
pictures  of  spiritual  things.  tures  Himself  as  a  parent,    an  image 

1.  The  first  thing  which  I  mention  which  helps  our  devotion  by  means  of 

by   way  of    example   is   u!Cteh/ulnes».  our  very  instincts.    Some^nea  He  com- 
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puTfsHimaelf  toaloTiDgfather,  atother  And  when  they  'wait  on  Him,'  'He 
limea  to  a  tender- hear  ted  moUier  ;  and  renews  their  strength,  aud  they  mount 
He  even  condescendB  to  borrow  Hia  up  with  wings  as  eagies.' 
iinigery  from  &  parent  bird  :  '  He  nhnll  3.  Hoiy  beauty.  The  Lord  promifiea 
conerl/ieeicitk  Hit  fealhers,  and  under  Hit  not  only  to  protect  His  people,  and  train 
Kings  shall  thou  triisl.'  We  have  a  beau-  them  for  heaven,  bat  also  to  adorn  them 
tiful  instance  of  the  use  of  this  latter  with  beanty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the 
imige  in  Deuteronomy,  where  Mosea  is  beauty  of  a  fair  countenance,  or  a  fine 
speaking  of  t^e  uncensing  and  wat^ibful  compleiioa,  or  a  graceful  form,  or  of  gay 
kindness  with  which  God  took  thepeople  attire,  but  of  that  higher  lov  el  inees  which 
oi  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  consists  in  a  mind  at  peace  with  God,  a 
their  wanderings  through  the  Arabian  heart  which  lores  God,  a  life  which  is 
desert.  He  paints  an  eagle  training  her  shaped  and  guided  by  the  fear  of  God, 
eaglets  to  fly,  a  sight  which  he  had  often  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  the  beauty  of 
seen  among  the  mountains  of  Arabia  holiness,  the  beauty  of  the  Lord, — 
when  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jcthro,  his  the  perfection  of  beauty.  This  beauty 
fattier. in-law,  and  afterwards  when  he  of  the  soul  is  compared  in  Holy  Scrip- 
led  Israel  through  the  wild  glens  and  ture  to  many  lovely  things,  such  as 
sublime  paaees  of  the  desert  country  rare  and  costly  jewels,  and  the  comely 
which  lay  between  Sinai  and  Palestine  :  ornaments  and  sumptuous  robes  which 
'  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flut-  were  wout  to  be  worn  in  ancient  times 
teretb  over  Iier  young,  spreadeth  abroad  on  nuptial  occaaions  by  persons  of  dis- 
her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  tinction.  But  it  is  also  likened  to  the 
DD  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  brilliant  plumage  of  certain  birds, — a 
leraeL'  And  we  mi]st  not  confine  tbis  brilliancy  which  may  be  approached, 
to  the  ancient  Jews.  God  has  a  people  but  cannot  be  equalled,  by  art  and  skilL 
Bon  vhom  He  is  leading  to  the  Canaan  The  feathers  of  the  dove,  for  example, 
Uiat  ia  shove,  and  all  tJiis  description  especially  those  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
applies  to  what  He  does  in  preparing  are  sometimes  of  different  colours;  and 
liieiD  for  their  heavenly  rest.  It  applies  as  the  bird  changes  its  position,  so  that 
toyffu,  dear  children,  if  you  love  Christ  the  light  falls  variously  upon  it,  these 
and  are  part  of  the  Israel  of  God.  As  feathers  reflect  lovely  and  ever-changing 
the  eagle,  fluttering  over  her  young,  hues.  Now,  this  is  the  Bible  image  of 
teaches  them  by  her  example  how  to  fly,  the  beauty  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
BO  divine  goodness  walked  this  earth  in  bedecks  the  renewed  heart.  '  Though 
human  form  for  thirty-three  years,  that  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots, '^begrimed 
nien  night  be  incited  and  allured  by  an  all  over  with  the  soot  and  unsightliness 
exampleot  perfect  holiness.  The  'image  of  corruption  and  wickedness, — 'ye  shall 
of  ths  invisible  God,'  once  seen  by  men,  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with 
is  still  kept  before  ns  in  the  Bible  record,  silver,  aud  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.' 
There  'God  manifest  in  human  flesh'  Dear  children,  to  take  Christ  as  yours; 
says  to  us :  '  See,  I  obey,  to  teach  you  to  get  a  new  heart ;  to  have  in  you  the 
how  to  obey ;  I  suffer,  to  teach  you  bow  mind  which  was  in  Him  i  to  love  Him, 
to  suffer;  I  die,  to  deliver  you  from  the  Hi8word,Hi3house,HiBcause,HiBpeople; 
fear  of  death.  Be  ye  followers  of  me.'  to  wear  the  ornament  of  a  meek,  quiet, 
^hen  the  parent  eagle  sails  away  with  humble  spirit ;  to  be  comforts  to  your 
her  eaglets  on  her  back,  and  shakes  parents,  aodblessingstoyourfamilies; — 
them  off  to  make  them  fly,  she  hovers  thisis  the  best  beauty,  infinitelymoreto 
near  Uiem  ;  and  when  their  pinions  flag,  be  valued  than  the  handsouiest  form — 
and  they  cannot  keep  longer  on  the  infinitely  more  to  be  desired  than  to  be 
wing,  she,  with  wonderful  skill,  darts  clothed  in  the  most  costly  silk  or  the 
beneath  them,  and,  to  prevent  their  fall,  most  exquisite  embroidery. 
snccoQrs  their  weakness,  and  refreshes  4.  Another  thought,  and  I  am  done, 
them  for  another  effort.  And  thus.  We  may  get  an  image  of  knawiatj  oar 
though  the  Lord  never  entirely  leavSa  lime  from  the  birds.  The  migratory 
His  people,  He  does,  in  a  degree,  some-  kinds,  as  we  have  seen,  obeerve  the 
lini(s  withdraw  from  them,  not  to  leave  proper  season  for  action,  and  do  not 
them  the  helpless  prey  of  danger,  but  to  delay  acting  beyond  it,  'The  Bible  par- 
tnske  them  feel  their  weakness,  and  to  ticularly  notices  the  stork,  the  turtle,  the 
lead  tiiem  to  depend  only  upon  Him.  crane,  uie  swallow,  at  observing  the  time 
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Id  I 


of  their  coming.     Tbis  resda  a  leMon  to 

TM.     We  have  gone  astray  from  God; 

but  He  graciously  invites  ua  to  return  ^1  ■ 

and  be  at  peace  with  Him.   To-day  is  the 

proper  season  for  taking  Christ  as  our 

Saviour.     To-morrow  may  be  too  late. 

'  Seek  ye  the  Lord   while  He  may   be 

found.'     It  we  know  not  aud  seize  not 

tbe  time  of  our  visitation,  the  very  birds 

condemn  ua.     Have  yuu  repented,  kid 

your   Bins   on   Jesus,   and   tnven    yonr  And  L>i 

hearts  to  Him? 


>D  ei<le  I 


'  Eeturn,  0  wHnd'rar,  to  thy  home,    . 

The  Saviour  plaids  wiib  tbesj 
The  Spirit  nod  ihe  Bride  aaj  Cimt! 

Oh,  now  ioi  refuge  flae. 
'  Eetnrn,  0  T»nd'rfr,  to  thy  home, 


There 


10  delay 


the  tomb, 


THE  BIHTHPLACE  OF  RALPH  ERSKINE. 


Dear  Sir,— The  old  farmhouse  at 
Moneylawa,  where  Ralph  Erakine  was 
born  in  1685,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
.  -which  stood  on  the  side  of  a  public  road 
about  three  miles  from  CornhiU  Railway 
Station,  having  heen  for  some  time  in 
a  dilapidated  condition,  was  lately  taken 
down  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument,  with  a  Buifable  inscription, 
■where  it  stood,  to  mark  the  interesting 
spot.  It  is  near  the  field  where  the 
fatal  battle  of  Floddec  was  fought ;  and 
many  who  visit  tlie  one  locality  may  at 
the  same  time  repair  to  the  other.  It 
has  been  snggested  that  I  should  send 
this  note  to  the  Magazine,  intimating 
the  proposal,  in  the  hope  that  tbe  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Erskine  over  the  United 


Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  so 
much  helped  by  him  in  its  eaily  bialory, 
may  be  inclined  to  assist  in  raising  s 
suitable  monument.  It  is  intended  to 
bold  a  meeting  at  Moneylaws  next 
month  (January  1878), -in  furtherance 
of  this  object. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions, 
to  give  information  if  wanted,  or  to 
take  charge  of  contributions  townidB 
the  erection  of  this  monument.  Ths 
style  of  the  monument  will  be  fixed  by 
the  committee,  in  accordance  nitb  tbe 
amount  of  contribationa  received.— I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Peteb  Meams. 
1,  Dec.  12,  1872. 


OUR  HYMN-BOOK. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,— Allow  me  to  offer  speedily  possess  a  more  adequate  and 

a  little  contribution  to  tbe  good  friends  worthy  '  Book  of  Praise,' with  an  'indei' 

employed  in  the  revision  of  our  hymn-  to  guide  and  help  rather  than  bewilder, 

book,  in  the  shape  of  a  cMreclion  of  its  With   all  good   wishes,— I    am     youra 

singularly  faulty  assignation  of  author-  faithfully, 

Ship  ill  the 'Index  of  First  Lines.'   With  Alexander  B.  Grosabt. 

such  abundant  materials  to  choose  from, 
I  indulge  the  hope  that  our  Church  ahall 
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C.  Wttlty. 

John  Cavmod. 

C.  W«ri™. 
"-_...  W.  Shrvb>iAe,jua. 

b.   WatU,       .      Walt,  oBd  Cpmeron. 
7.  Monvon,       Bi-uct  [and  Loam  f ]. 
8-  Uammomi,      Hammond  and  M.  if  adrm. 
S.  ib-vee,       .     Senplwt  SongM,  1713. 


10.  Watti,       .      Wall,  md  Cameron. 

11.  Watti,       .     Altered- W.  Cameron. 
'■;.  ffl-Hce,       .     Sci^lare  SoBi^  ms. 


■e  S<mg>,  1748. 


15.  Blair,        .  Blair  and  S. 
It  Cameron,  .  Scripttire  Si 

16.  tValfs,     ■  C.  Welles, 
le.  tfatt,.       .  Vfattta«dW.Cameroi 

17.  Watli,       .  Warit  and  Dr.  JUarlin. 

18.  Tupladg,   .  C.  Weilry.   . 
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m.  tfaty, 

C.  ITafcy. 

64.  Coi-t 

Mrlen  WUliaBu. 

!0.i/«Z 

a  Wesley. 

66.  Wdliaias, 

21.  W>4l^. 

C.  WetUg. 

66. 

Mil,  a  KllioU. 

n.  HadJi, 

C.  W«(qr. 

67.  Watt,, 

andComiTO* 

n.  ICuinr, 
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68.   WalU, 

tmdCimeron. 

ii.  BUd,' 

Scriptme  Sopg^  174S. 

69.   WatU, 

Join  ,\eirton. 

SS.  W^tts, 

5(ef /«  ond  fr.  CameioB. 

70.  Cn-Ao.-* 

Tr.  by  J.  Weil.y. 

!6.  SUfU, 

71.   Wft-ify, 

C.  Weiley. 

r..Brwt, 

aadl^ogaat 
ElUbOavii. 

72.  ir«;(y, 

C.  Weeley. 

28.       .. 

78.   r«/.ft 

C.  Wctlfy. 

74.         ... 

Simon  Browne. 

Sff.        ... 

J.  AlUn  and  W.  ahirl^. 

75.  Doddridge 

and  Logan. 

il.Co«wr, 

Watu. 

76.   »■«%/ 

C.  Weiky. 

(B.  Hingaalt,  tr.  of  firet 

77.  Z*yo«, 

Br«ct. 
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J     versTVlie  rest  by    IT. 
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79. 

Dr.  Ralph  W^rdlaa. 

33.  (Hirer, 

80.  Cawn, 

Tr.  by  CoKfitr. 

aj(»dan. 

c.  ir«(«. 

81.   Wiiliami, 

W.  WilUtmu. 

3S.       ... 

ff.AuUr. 

36.  Waley, 

C.  Wm/w. 

il,;.  Mont',  '  Anlhoi: 

37.  rafcy, 

fC.   Wr.l,«  md  Cameron 

B5. 

C.  PTm^b. 

J.  J.  Cammln,. 
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86. 

John  Sweriotr. 

39.  IFo^W, 

onrf-fca™.™ 

87.    WoWii 

and  Cameron. 

«.  IVa.U', 

and  £/ai>  and  Canwifin. 
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and  Shirley. 
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94.  B(air, 
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C.  Weiley. 
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C.  Wetley. 
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63.       ... 

&  WaUyJwt. 

113.   Waify, 

THE  MISSIONARY  RECORD  AND  HOME  MISSIONS. 


Sir, — May  a  iniBaionary  be  permitted 
to  offer  a  few  remBrks  on  the  subject  uf 
Mr.  ffm.  Foote's  letter,—'  The  MUaion- 
iTy  focord  and  Home  Missions,' — pub- 
lisliedin  the  A/aw>2iii«  for  June  laat?  That 
number  missed  its  destination,  bnt  a 
duplicate  reached  me  lately,  and  I  tben 
undcretood  better  the  drift  and  object 
of  the  first  article  in  the  Record  tor 
Julj.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  article  has 
proTed  completely  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
>«>at«,aiid  to  those  elders  of  ourCliurch 
who  thought,  with  bim, '  that  the  pages 


of  the  Record  are  devoted  too  exclusively 
U>  the  cause  of  Foreign  Miasions.' 

But  there  is  another  aspect  under 
which  the  quegtion  may  be  viewed  and 
considered.  HomeMissionsand  Schemes 
ire  present  to  every  church  and  congre- 
gation at  home,  and  information  regard- 
ing them  is  within  the  esfy  reach  of  all 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  through 
the  facilities  of  the  pnst, — with  its  daily 
flow  of  correspondence,  private  and 
ministerial, — the  local  precB,  and  the 
prozilnity  of  Home  Missions  and  their 
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Inbonra    to   the    ehurcbes    aupporting  hand.      Wotild  Mr.  Foote  advise  the 

them;    whereas  Foreign  Mbaiooi    are  migsionariea  of  onr  Church  to  confiiie 

destitate  of  tlieae  advantagea,  and  have  their  reporta  to  statistical  flgnrea, — to 

onlj  the  pages  of  the  Record  for  report-  Bupprcaa  all  other  iuFormation  but  what 

ing  proceeduiga.     Misaianariea  could  not  rektea  to  actual   reeulta?      How  long 

cominand  leisure  for  imparting  ioforma'  would  he  or  others  continue  to  read  our 

tionb^letter to inriividualsandchurchesj  communicationB?     Would  he  not  wish 

and  if  they  could,  the  coat  of  postage  to  hear  of  our  toila,  trials,  and  dilficul- 

would  profe  a  difficulty.  tie*,  aa  well  aa  of  the  numbers  which 

And  there  ia  another  aapect  to  the  constitute  ourcoDgregations and achools? 

question.    Homework  pocsesaee  a  same-  and  of  the  tnumpha  of  the  gospel  over 

neas  which  deprives  it  of  the  thrilling  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  circumstantial  nsi- 

interest  attaching  to  news  from  far  coun-  ratives?     If  he  does,  he  should  allow  m 

triea.     Most  undoubtedly  the  conversion  the  needful  space  in  the'  pages  of  the 

of  a  navvy,  a  collier,  etc.,  ia  as  much  a  Record.     True,  the  periodical  haa  been 

Bource   of  Joy   in  the  presence  of  the  enlarged,   but    our    Church's    missions 

angels  of  God  as  that  of  a  Hebrew,  a  have  also  been  extended,  both  at  home 

Kaffir,   or   a  Hottentot;    but   in   most  and  abroad.     We  have  nov  a  new  MiB' 

cases  there  may  be  serious  objections  to  aion, — that  to  Spain. 
the  pubUcation  of  the  gladsome  news,         I  venture  to  affirm,  on  behalf  of  my 

giving  names  and  circumstances,  beyond  fellow-labourers  in  all  foreign  countries, 

the    sphere   of    the   happy  occurrence,  that  we  too  take  a  warm  and  lively  in- 

These  scruples  seldom  affect  conversions  terest  in  all  that  concerns  the  prosperity 

in  distant  lands.     Then,  again,  the  in-  and  progress  of  God's  work  at  heme, 

formation  wliich  missionaries  are  able  The  greater  the  progress  made  at  home 

to  transmit,  descriptive  of  foreign  conn-  in   reclaiming  sinners    and    organizing 

tries  and  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  churches,    the    most    surely    will    our 

the  people  among  whom  they  labour,  is  Foreign  Hissiona  be   more   adequately 

not  only  interesting,  especially  to  those  supported   and   extended,      Those  who 

vho    have  never  quitted   their   native  go  forth  te  the  Cborch's  messengers  to 

shores,  but  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  heathen,  the  Jews,  and  the  Papists, 

their  sympathies  and  to  deepen  their  have  theinterestaof  theChurch  at  large 

fraternal  feelings  towards  our  common  aa  much  at  heart  as  their  brethren  who 

brotherhood.     And  this,  in  turn,  leads  labour  at  home.    We  are  all  seeking  to 

most  efFectually  to  the  remembrance  of  promote   the    one   grand   and   glorioos 

the  spiritually  destitute  nearer  home ;  cause  of  the  advancement  of  Messiah's 

for  be  who  thinks  and  prays  and  gives  kingdom, — a  cause  which  is  one  and  iha 

of  his  substance  for  the  spread  of  the  same  all  the   world  over. — 1    am,  ^, 

f!Ospel   among  Africans,   Hindoos,   and  yours  moat  truly,   ' 
Chinese,  ia  not  lihely  to  do  leas  for  his  A.  BehouEL. 

godless  relative   or   neighbour  near  at         Cadiz,  Xoh.  5, 1872. 


PBESBTTEniAL  PBocEBDno'S.  blesHng  on  Mlstionf,  on  Friday,  SDih 
Aherdeen, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  cart.  Appointed  the  ministers  and  preeU^- 
lOth  DBcember — Mr.  Galbraiilh,  moAer-  tery  elders  in  town  to  consider  the  remit 
alor.  A  petition  from  Lumsden  congre-  of  Bynod,  anent  the  removal  of  yoang; 
gation  for  aid  was  considered  ;  and,  Inai-  ^rsooa  iala  oar  larRe  towns,  and  to  re- 
much  as  they  had  got  no  aiiistance  in  part  at  next  meeting — Mr.  Oalbraiib, 
maintaining  ordtnancea  since  the  end  of  convener.  The  iCudents  under  the  saper' 
June  last,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  intendence  of  the  presbytery  to  be  e%- 
strongly  lo  recommend  the  Home  Board  amined  on  the  languages,  on  the  last 
to  grant  them  the  usual  supplement  for  Monday  of  (he  month.  IText  meeting  of 
the  current  half-year.  Recommended  the  presbytery  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  after 
congregations  under  the  superintendence  second  Sabbath  of  February. 
of  the  presbytery  to  unite  with  oiher  Annandale. — This  presbytery  met  at 
GhriaUant   in    sopplicaiiDg    the   divine  Ecclefecbaa    on    the   isd  October— Cli« 
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Ser.  David  S.  Ooodbarn,  moderator,  A 
call  hj  Ecclefechan  congregation  to  Mr. 
Junes  S.  Rae,  preacher,  was  laid  on  tbe 
ubie,  and  after  the  olual  manner  wm 
■ulaiDcd,  and  steps  taken  for  its  proseca- 
licin.  It  was  intimated  on  bebalf  of  Mr. 
Williamson  that  he  waa  prepared  to  reeign 
bis  charge  of  Rigg  of  Gretna  on  certain 
conditions.  The  commLtlee  on  Rigg  busi- 
new  was  reappointed,  lo  attend  10  this 
propaial,  and  report.— The  presbjtery 
agiia  met  at  Annan  on  llie  a6ih  Novem- 
ber. The  conTflner  of  committee  on  Rigg 
basineis  reported  progress,  and  that  Mr. 
Villiamson'i  proposal,  with  certain  modi- 
ficalioni,  hid  been  mntaallj  approved ; 
wherenpon  Mr.  Williaiiison  tendered  hn 
resipation  into  the  hands  of.  the  presbj- 
tery, which  was  accepted  in  the  usual 
mapner  with  prajec,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended  lo  have  hi*  name  placed  on  the 
roll  of  probationers,  and  the  dark  was  in- 
Biroeied  to  famish  him  with  a  certificais 
or  hii  EDiniaterial  standing.  Mr.  Ranald 
wM  sppointed  to  intimate  the  deciaioa  of 
piubjlerylo  the  Rigg  congregation,  and 
detlsre  the  eharch  Tac*nt,  Arrange- 
menu  were  made  for  pulpit  supply  until 
iKxtmteling  of  preabjtery,  to  be  held  a( 
Annsn,  on  Tuesday,  Itth  January  1873, 

SI11.45A.K. 

Ban^ikirt. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
tlb  Angnit— the  Rev.  John  M'Railh, 
moderaior.  tS-T.  Russell  reported  that  he 
bid  riiited  Cabrach,  and  met  with  the 
eiden  elected  by  the  congregation,  bat 
tSsl  they  all  declined  the  office.  Mr. 
Ueikleham  handed  in  a  report  prepared 
bj  ibe  BcT.  Mr.  Pringle,  Elgin,  who,  alona 
wilh  the  Rev.  Mr.  Millar,  had  dispensed 
the  commnnioQ  at  Cabr»ch,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  managers  (or  the  congre- 
gition  and  trustees  fur  the  church  pro- 
pertj  had  been  elected  ;  that  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  congregational  affairs  had 
been  adopted  j  and  that  sites  for  new 
mtiise  and  church  had  been  obtained. 
Tbe  presbjtery  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  Messrs.  Pringle  and  Millar.  The 
convener  of  tbe  committee  an  Findochty 
reported  that  they  had  »gr«ed  to  recom- 
aesd  Mr.  Daniel  M'Laughlui  for  location 
there.  The  presbytery  approved.-  This 
presbytery  met  at  Findochij,  on  October 
8lh.  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  M'Laugh- 
lin,  declining  the  location  at  Findochty, 
Agreed  that  the  committee  make  further 
efforts  to  obtain  the  location  of  a  preacher- 
Tlie  congregations  within  the  bounds  of 
tbe  presbyter;  were  recommended  to  set 
ipstt,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiuinK  for  tiie 
bitrest,  such  day  as  may  be  suitable  in 
the  various  localities.— A  public  meeting 
■ssheW  with  the  congregarion  in  the  even- 
ing,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  bj 


Rev.  Messrs.  Raisell,  TTairn,  and  M'Baitb. 
and  an  interim  committee  of  four  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  funds  of  the 
congrettation. — This  presbytery  again  met 
at  Bantr.  on  the  10th  December— the  Rev. 
Mr.  M-Raith.  moderator.  With  the  view 
of  assisting  Cahrach  in  the  present  special 
efforts,  tbe  presbytery  agreed  to  provide 
for  pulpit  supply  there  durinz  the  coming 
months  of  January  and  February.  A 
recommendation  from  the  Theological 
Committee,  to  conduct  the  esamination 
of  students  in  writing,  was  considered  and 
adopted,  and  Messrs.  Oilmnur  and  Russell 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  a 
acheme  for  carrying  tt  into  effaci,  anU  lo 
report  lo  next  meeting.  Messrs.  M'Raiib, 
Nairn,  Ewing,  and  Eennedy  were  ap- 
pointed the  presbytery's  Committee  on 
Augmentation  of  Btipends — Mr.  M'Raitb, 
convener,  tt  was  agreed  chat  session 
minnla-books  be  handed  in  to  the  presby- 
tery anna  ally,  for  the  presbytery  to 
examine  as  to  their  being  regularly  kept, 
and  the  business  of  sessions  properly  re- 
corded. Remaining  remits  of  Synod  to  be 
taken  up  at  next  mealing,  to  be  held  at 
Banff,  on  first  Tuesday  of  March. 

Corlisie. — This  presbytery  met  In  Car- 
lisle on  Dec.  lotb— the  Rev.  Peter  Car- 
ruthers,  moderator.  The  certilicates  of 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Currie,  theological  student 
of  the  foDTtb  year,  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  D.  M'Ewan,  convener  of  the  Theo- 
logical Committee.  Subjects  were  ap- 
pointed to  Mr,  Currie  for  presbytery 
work.  A  communication  wag  read  from 
the  Home  Mission  Board,  making  inquiries 
aj  to  the  condition  and  influence  of  the 
mission  station  at  Fenruddock.  After 
entering  fully  into  the  mauer,  the  presby- 
tery agreed  to  appoint  Mr.  Tannahill  to 
intimate  to  the  congregation  at  Fenrud- 
dock, on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  December, 
that  it  was  desirable  greater  liberality 
should  be  manifested  during  tbe  time  to 
come.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  foand  that 
the  annaal  collection  for  the  Synod  Fund 
had  been  made  bj  all  the  congregations  of 
the  ministers  present.  Upon  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  the  Theological  Committee, 
the  presbytery  agreed  to  conduct  the 
examinations  of  its  students  in  future  by 
means  of  written  papers.  Afler  consider- 
ing the  propositions  forwarded  by  the 
Home  Mission  Board  for  working  the 
Stipend  Augmentation  Fund  upon  a  new 
plan,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Iha 
presbjtery  recommend  each  minister  and 
coDgregation  to  take  the  whole  sobjecl 
into  their  earnest  and  prayerful  consider- 
ation ;  but  postpones  a  formal  deliverance 
upon  the  resolutions,  as  they  are  to  be 
snbmiued  to  the  Synod  at  its  next  meet- 
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I  bonndi  had 
been  enjiftiietl  during  the  antunin.  ■  A  re- 
cti m  men  di<i  ton  was  rend,  signed  by  the 
Home  and  Poreicn  Mt8s[on  Secreuries 
and  Bereriil  minisiera  of  ilie  United  Fres- 
bflerian  Church,  lo  the  effvct  that  ■pecial 

E raver  ba  made  en  Ftidaj,  Dec.  SOth,  on 
ehalf  of  missiutis  and  miasionenea,  and 
that  the  atientien  of  conp-egalioni  be 
drawn  to  thii  matter  on  Sabbaih  the  15th. 
The  presbjtery  agreed  to  co-operate. 
Hr.  Craig  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting 
of  preabyterj  he  wonld  bring  the  matter 
of  congregational  title- deed  a  within  the 
boanda  of  tbe  preabjtery  before  the 
Bttenlioti  of  the  court.  Neit  meeting 
waa  appointed  to  be  held  at  Penrith,  on 
Tneidaj,  March  II,  1873. 

Cupar. — Thia  preabjterj  met  in  the 
ichoolroom  of  Bonnjgale  Church,  on  Tues- 
day the  10th  December — Mr.  Scott,  Sr. 
Andrevra,  moderator.  Read  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Inglia  anent  a  visit  to  (he 
Sabbath  schoole  connected  vitb  the  prea- 
Ujlary.  Mr.  Archibald  Henderaon  nnder- 
went  an  esnminaiion  aa  part  of  Trials 
for  licence.  A  committee,  appointed  at 
last  meeting  fur  the  purpose  of  efFectitig 
a  union  hetvreen  two  of  the  congregations 
in  Ancbtermnchtj,  reported  the  aleps  they 
had  uken,  and  ibey  were  inatrucled  to  pro- 
secute the  worli  further,  cx-Provoal  Hood 
being  added  to  the  committee.  Appointed 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  conduct- 
ing the  inter-sessional  examinations  by 
means  of  wricteti  papers.  Re-appointed 
the  Statistical  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  report  to  the  presbytery  any  cases  in 
which  the  stipend  promised  has  not  been 
paid.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr,  Alli- 
son, the  convener,  the  report  on  Tayport, 
as  a  field  for  supply  of  sermon,  was  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting.  Ap- 
pointed the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  Feb- 
'    ntary,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Dimdee. — Thia  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  17  tb  December— the  Rev. 
Archibald  B.  Counel,  moderator.  A  peti- 
tion was  laid  on  the  table  from  a  few 
members  of  the  Broughty  Ferry  Charch, 
asking  that  a  preaching  station  should  be 
opened  there.  The  consideratioti  of  it 
was  delayed  till  it  should  be  regnlarly 
transmitted  through  the  aesaion,  accord- 
ing to  rule.  Also  the  presbytery  re- 
quested that  the  congregation  of  Droughty 
j'erry  ahoold  he  represented  at  next  meet- 
ing, on  the  7th  January  1873,  that  all 
the  parties  intereated  may  be  heard  ere 
the  presbytery  should  de<udB  on  said 
petition.  Messrs.  Adam  and  Batch  art, 
•todento,  being  present,  were  examined 


on  the  lectures  heard  at  the  Hall,  and 
had  exercises  assigned  to  them.  Mr. 
Connel  moved  that  the  inter- session  si 
exercisea  of  the  students  should  be  con- 
ducted by  written  papers,  which  the  pres- 
bytery unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Millar 
was  heard  on  evangeliBlic  movemcnls,  and 
suggested  several  districts  in  Dundee  and 
Lochee  where  this  work  should  be  carried 
on.  A  cotnmittee  waa  appointed  for  this 
purpose — Mr,  Wilson,  convener.  Heard 
the  trial  discourses  of  Mr.  Walter  Duncan. 
These  gave  much  satisfaction,  and  Mr. 
Dancan  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  connection  with  the  United  Fresbyienan 
Chureh. 

iJun/erniHiw.—^Th is  presbytery  met  on 
the  3d  December— Mr.  Malheson,  moder- 
ator. Permission  waa  eranted  to  Mr, 
Scott,  Union  Charch,  Kirkcaldy,  to  ex- 
amine the  presbytery's  records  anent  Itie 
origin  of  his  congregation.  Mr.  Bro«n 
intimated  that  his  eongTcgatiou  hsd 
supplemented  charge,  and 


1  the 


ipend,  they  s 
their  former  minister  the  stipulated  sun. 
The  call  from  Queen  Anne  Street  to  Mr, 
Jamca  S,  Kae  was  unanimously  sustained 
aa  a  regular  gospel  cull,  and  trials  iot 
ordination  were  prescribed  to  him.  Tha 
cnll  was  signed  by  317  members  and  TO 
adherents.  Supply  waa  appointed  (o  tbe 
congregation  of  Inverfceiihing,  for  Ite 
second  and  fourth  Sabbaths  of  IJecember, 
tbe  second  and  third  Sabbatha  of  Januarf, 
and  the  first  Sabbath  of  February.  Math 
sympathy  was  felt  for  Mr.  Fleming  in  bis 
illness,  and  the  hope  expressed  thai, 
through  tho  blessing  of  God,  he  wuuU 
eoon  be  restored  to  his  usual  lieaUli. 
William  Inglis,  Kiq-,  Dunfermline,  «U 
unanimously  appointed  to  represent  tha 
presbytery  in  the  Miasion  Board  for 
the  four  years  ending  May  1877.  Mr, 
M'Dowall,  convener  of  the  preabylerj'( 
Augmentation  Committee,  laid  on  lbs 
table  the  committee's  report,  containing 
suggestions  anent  the  carrying  out  of  iN 
scheme.  After  considering  tbe  same, 
the  presbytery   approved   of  the   report, 

the  proposals  to  the  session  and  managed 
of  each  congregation,  and  request  then 
to  report  to  next  meeting  of  preatjleij 
which  of  the  plans  ihey  are  willing  "> 
adept,  for  the  more  effective  working  out 
of  the  scheme.  The  Committee  on  Df' 
Johnston's  Jubilee  laid  the  folloning 
supgestions  before  the  presbytery,  lii-;^ 
That  the  jubilee  be  held  on  the  aTlh  i! 
AnguBi  next,  the  day  on  which  it  oceoni 
that  religious  services  be  observed  on  ill' 
occasion  ;  that  an  address  he  presenln 
by  tbe  piesbyterj  to  Dr.  Jobuiion;  »" 
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lilt  1  prefentalian  be  made  to  him  of 
■ome  anitable  Mstimonis).  The  preaby- 
lerr  ulopted  ihe  augjiegtiouB,  and  re- 
ippainled  the  conrniittee  to  co-operate 
with  the  session  and  mana^iers  of  Litne- 
tilDS  coogreiiation,  in  carrying  out  the 
muitr.  Appointed  next  meeting  of  pr? s- 
ijKrj  10  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  Hlh 
Jinnarr,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Edoilmrgh.—T^ia  presbyterr  met  on  the 
3i  Decemher— Rev.  Mr.  Barlas,  moder- 
noT.  Mr.  Croom  reported  that  be  had 
prciided  in  the  moderaiion  of  a  call  in 
Portsburnh  Chnrch,  when  ihe  Rev.  Alex- 
ander M'Donald,  Lochmaben,  was  unani- 
manilj  chosen.  The  cnll  was  lustaineii, 
md  reported  to  Ihe  DamrHes  Presbytery 
by  lelenrum.  It  was  agreed  to  enter  Ihe 
foliowinn  rainnle  in  the  records  of  the 
presbtlery  : — The  presbjiery  unanimously 
retard  the  expression  of  their  highest 
(Jiimate  of  Dr.  Finlavson,  and  their  deep 
leOK  of  the  loss  wKich  ihey  and  the 
Cbiirch  have  sustained  through  bis  re- 
TDortl  by  death  from  the  midst  of  them. 
Hij  admirable  fsitta  as  a  preacher,  and  his 
nisdora  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
e!lh8  Church  conrta  and  commilleea,  and 
Jiisnmrotm  geniality  aa  a  brother,  greatly 
endeand  him  to  every  one  of  ns ;  while 
)]i)  noble  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Manse 
fund  ind  Augmentation  Fund,  continued 
foryein,  and  crowned  with  saccess,  made 
Ihe  whole  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  his 
liebtor.  The  presbytery  Honld  also  lind  in 
ihenDddenneas  of  Dr.  Finlayson's  removal, 
I'DJce  calling  to  every  one  of  itlmeioberB, 
'Beje  also  ready.'  The  clerk  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  James  S.  Bae,  dedming  the  call 
from  the  London  Road  Church,  which  call 
mm  accordinnly  set  aside.  Reasons  of 
proteit  and  appeal  to  the  Synod  against 
the  decision  of  the  presbytery  in  afBrming 
Ibeic  expulsion  from  Church  membership, 
by  the  session  of  North  Hichmond  Street 
con^egation,  were  given  in  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Temple  and  William  Fraser.     A 

reasons.  Took  np  an  appealof  Mr.  John  S. 
H'Adsm,  (gainst  the  decision  of  Lothian 
Road  Chtirch  Bcssion,  in  suspending  him 
from  TaU  cummniiian  as  a  member  of  ihe 
Chumh,  becanse  he  refused  to  partake 
of  the  ordinary  wine  nsed  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Mr.  M'Adara 
praiested  against  his  suspension  aa  nn- 
leriptnral  and  unconstitutional.  After 
discDstion,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
the  appeal  wad  ill  founded.  The  appel- 
tsnl  gave  notice  that  he  would  protest  and 
sppeal  to  Synod. 

Elgin  and  /nwTTies*. — This  presbytery 
net  at  Forres  on  .the  10th  December— 
w>.  George  Kobson,  moderator.  Mr. 
KoniH^  elder,  luveineii,  b«  convenec  of 


a  committee  of  laymen  on  the  Angmen- 

taiion  Scheme,  gave  in  a  report,  rrcum- 
mending  that  the  nilasionary  collecmrs  in 
■  nacongregalionsinthe  presbytery 


should  hav 


loks  for  enterlnjc  conlribntions  i 
the  Augmentation  Fund,  and  that  a  state- 
ment shonld  be  drawn  out,  printed,  and 
circDiated  in  ihe  several  congregations  of 
the  presbytery,  bringing  before  them  iha 
claims  nf  the  Fund.  The  suggestions  of 
the  committee  were  approved  of  hy  the 
preBbytery,  and  Messrs.  Watson,  Porres, 
and  Morrison,  Inverness,  were  appointed 
to  draw  out  a  statement  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed. A  unanimous  call,  addressed  to 
Mr.  John  Smith,  probationer,  by  the  con- 
gregation of  Burgbead,  was  laid  on  iha 
table  and  sustained;  and  Mr.  Watson 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Smith,  inlimaiing  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Ihe  call.  Mr.  Watson,  in 
name  of  a  deputation  appointed  at  K 
former  meeting  of  presbytery,  to  meet 
with  the  remanent  portion  of  the  Queen 
Street  congregation,  Inverness,  repotted 
that  the  deputation  had  been  much 
gratified  with  the  spirit  shown  by  them, 
and  that  while  so  greatly  reduced  in  nain- 
bers,  they  were  prepared  to  avail  IhetO- 
selves  of  public  ordinance  on  the  Lord'* 
day,  in  one  or  oihtt  of  the  churches 
open  to  them ;  and  that  tbey  would  meet 
for  religious  exercises,  conducted  in  the 
Oae lit  language,  every  Tneaday  evening, 
in  the  vestry  of  the  Union  Street  Church. 
Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Forres,  on  Tuesday  after  Ihe  second 
Sabbath  of  February  1873. 

Falkirk.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
3d  December— the  Kev.  David  ConneJ, 
moderator.  The  clerk  intimated  (hat,  On 
the  13th  November,  be  bad  received  k 
unanimous  call  from  Onendon  Church, 
London,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  A.  W.Car- 
michael,  Linlithgow,  and  transmitted  by 
the  Presbytery  of  London.  He  had  taken 
the  usual  steps,  and  commissionen  were 
present  from  London  and  Linlithgow. 
Seasons  of  translation,  and  auswen 
thereto,  were  read,  and  the  parties  were 
heard,  whan  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Carmichael 
accepted  the  call,  was  loosed  from  Lio- 
litbgow,  and  transferred  to  London.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wade  was  appointed  to  preach 
Linlithgow,  East,  vacant  j  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Miller,  moderator  of  session  during 
the  vacancy.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Baird,  and 
Andrew.    M'Gregor    were    examined    on 

tained.  The  liev.'Mr.  Mnnro  intimated 
that  the  centenary  of  the  West  Church, 
Linlithgow,  was  about  to  be  celebrated, 
when  tne  session  and  managers  requested 
tfae   presbytery  to  (end   a  depntaiipn  to 
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aid  in  thia  ceUbrBlion. 
The  preshylery  appointed  ihe  Her.  M«>ur». 
Connel,  Baird,  and  Wade  to  (big  seivice. 
Neil  meeting  on  3d  February,  at  11  am. 

QaUotoay.  — Thi«  preshu'ery  met  at 
Newton-Stewart  oo  3d  December— Mr. 
Dobbie,  madeiator.  Mr.  D.  F.  Mileliell, 
ander  call  to  Kirkcowaa,  pnaaed  all  big 
trials  for  ordination,  and  bia  ordinaiion 
«aa  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  ITih 
Inst.  The  preabytery  then  held  a  confer- 
ence on  oTBngeliatiC  «ffart,  to  which  all 
the  elders  in  tbe  boatids  had  been  invited. 
The  aubjectwaa  introduced  by  Mr.  Bquair, 
who  ah  owed  tbe  neceasily  which  existed 
for  and  the  mean)  to  be  employed  in 
evangelistic  eflbrt ;  and  after  all  the  minis- 
ters and  elders  preaent  bad  expresaed 
their  mind*  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
■greed,  according  to  the  deed  of  Synod, 
to  lecommend  the  miniiten  to  bring  the 
lu'iject  under  tbe  Dolice  of  their  congre- 
galiona,  lo  use  such  additional  means  ai 
may  aeem  to  them  in  their  several  locali- 
ties best  suited  to  gain  the  end  in  viev, 
and  where  practicable  to  co-operate  with 
the  ministers  of  other  denominations  in 
the  efforts  that  may  be  pat  Torib.  Mr. 
Dobbie,  ai  convener  of  committee, 
gave  a  report  on  the  Stipend  Aufnnen- 
tation  Scheme  and  Fnnd,  consideration  of 
which  waa  delayed.  Next  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Newton- 
Stewart  on  Tuesday  after  the  6rsl  Sabbath 
of  February  1873.— The  presbytery  met 
at  Kirkconan  on  the  I7lh  December,  fur 
Ihe  orJinatioa  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Wat- 
son preached,  Mr.  Dobbie  ordained  and 
addressed  the  miniswr,  and  Mr.  Liodaay 
addreaaed  the  congreffaiion.  Besides 
member*  of  presbytery,  there  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  services,  the  Rev. 
James  Banks,  Kilmarnock,  and  the  Ilev. 
John  Kirkwood,  Troon.  A  service  was 
held  in  the  evening.  Tbe  church  was 
crowded,  and  all  the  services  were  deeply 
interesting, 

flomiiton.— This  presbylerj  met  on  the 
S6th  November— tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Duncanson, 
moderator.  Airansference  ofMr.  George 
Crawford,  sladent  of  the  third  year,  from 
the  Prrsbjtery  of  Galloway,  wjis  read. 
Certificates  were  read  from  the  different 
profeeaor^,  certifying  that  Mr.  John  Orr, 
student  of  tbe  first  year,  had  attended  the 
classes,  and  performed  the  prescribed 
exercises  during  last  session  of  tbe 
Divinity  Hall.  Mr.  Orr  was  examined 
on  the  lectnres  he  heard  in  the  Hall, 
with  which  the  presbytery  expressed 
their  satisfaction.  To  these  two  students 
.the  presbytery  prescribed  a  variety  of 
discourses  and  exercises,  to  be  given  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Hall.  The  presby- 
jerj  proceeded  to  make  inquirer  regarding 


eontributioni  for  the  Synod  Fund,  when 
it  was  reported  that  a  number  of  congre- 
gations had  transmitted  the  sums  payable 
by  them.  It  was  further  reported  that 
several  eonnregatjons  had  collected  for 
the  Aged  Minialera'  Fund,  and  also  for  the 
Synod's  Stipend  Augmentation  Scheme. 
Mr.  Donaldson,  convener  of  the  presby- 
tery's Mission  and  Stipend  Augmentation 
Committee,  gave  in  a  report  by  that 
committee,  which  Ihe  presbytery  received, 
thanked  (be  committee  for  their  diligence 
in  tbe  matter,  and  agreed  that  the  report 
lie  on  the  table  for  dlscuasioa  at  aext 
meeting. 

EilmanuieJc. — This  presbytery  met  in 
Portland  Boad,  Kilmarnock,  on  the  12lh 
November — the  Rev.  George  Fairgrieve, 
moderator.  A  petition  fur  a  moderation 
in  a  call  from  tbe  congregation  of  Av 
droBsan  wai  granted,  and  tbe  moderainr 
was  appointf^  to  preach  and  preside  on 
tbe  evening  of  Monday,  the  35th  inst. 
Tbe  stipend  promised  is  jCIGO,  with  £10 
in  name  of  expenses,  and  the  manse.  Mr. 
James  E.  Nisbet,  student  of  the  first  year, 
was  examined  on  the  lectures  which  he 
had  heard  during  the' last  session  of  the 
Hall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery. 
Messrs.  James  Conway  and  Hugh  Gem- 
mill  gave  part  of  their  trials  for  licence, 
which,  alter  remarks  by  the  presbytery, 
wereBualained.— The  presbytery  met  again 
el  Kilmarnock,  on  tbe  10th  December- 
Rev.  George  Fairgriere,  moderator.  Mr. 
Fairgrieve  a  term  of  moderalorship  hav- 
ing expired,  Mr.  Alston  was  elected 
moderator  for  tbe  next  six  months.  Mr. 
Murrsy  reported  that  the  call  from  iba 
Holm  conjirsgation  was  unanimously  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Douglas  K.  Auchterlonie, 
preacher,  being  signed  by  80  members  out 
of  a  membership  of  81,  and  a  paper  of 
.adherence  by  47  ordinary  hearera.  The 
call  was  unanimously  sustained.  A  letter 
was  then  read  from  Mr.  Auchterlonie,  de- 
clining the  call,  when  it  was  set  aside  by 
the  presbytery.  Mr.  Fairgrieve  reported 
that  be  bad  preached  at  Ardrossan  on  the 
evening  of  the  S5ih  November,  when  Mr. 
James  Drnmmond  was  elected  by  a 
majority.    The  call  was  laid  on  tbe  table, 


hearers.  It  was 
and  trials  for  ordination  prescribed  to  Mr. 
Drammond.  Took  up  call  from  Gar~cube 
Road,  Glasgow,  to  Rev.  Andrew  Alston. 
The  clerk  reported  that  he  had  given 
intimation  of  this  call  lo  Mr.  Alston,  and 
also  to  the  congregation  of  Newmilna. 
Beasona  of  tranelation  from  Garscabe 
Road,  and  answers  from  Newmilns,  were 
then  read  respectively.  On  being  called 
on  to  express   bis  mind  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  AUcon  itatcd  that,  after  ¥617  eirsful  claimi  of  ibe  congnsatio»into  conildera- 

consideration,  he  h&d  come  to  tbe  cou-  lion,  and  grant  sacb  belp  ai  tbe  casa  might 
clnaion,  with  the  coiiaent  of  the  presbf-  require.  A  commitCAB  vrM  nppeinted  to 
Mr;,  to  reapeclfully  decline  tbii  cali.  co-operate  wiih  the  GongregaUoiiBl  Bniid'- 
Tbe  presbj'tcrjr  then  aftreed  to  eel  aiide  Ing  Committee  in  forwarding  this  mailer 
(be  call,  and  continue  Mr.  Alicon  in  hi*  aa  speed!];  as  poaiible.  Moderationi  were 
prtient  charge  of  Newmilns.  On  the  (cranted  to  St.  FOuI'b,  Birkenhead,  stipend 
motion  oC  Mr.  Cairns,  seconded  by  Mr,  £200;  to  Sutton,  itipend  .£350;  and  to 
Kirkwood,  George  Brown,  £irq.,'lrTine,  Bolton,  stipend  £iOO.  Thete  moderation  a 
Tai  unatiimoasl  J  nominated  OS  the  preabf-  to  take  place  on  Monday,  the  23d  tnsti 
term's  representative  at  tbe  S/ nod's  Board  Ail  other  casM  delayed  till  next  meeting, 
of  Misaiona  Tor  the  four  years  ending  which  was  appointed  to  take  place  ■!< 
May  187!..  beare  of  absence  for  fonr  MoQnt  Pleasaat,  Lirerpool,  on  the  aecond 
months  waa  given  to  Mri  James,  ai  the  Monday  in  Jnnaary  1873. 
present  state  of  his  health  rrqaired  a  .^omfon.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
change  to  a  warmer  climate.  Mr.  Ales-  .^th  Augnst — Rev.  Benry  Miller,  modei^ 
ander  Di  Gray  waa  received  by.  trana-  atorprolem.  Mr.  Miller  reported- tbiil  he 
feience  from  the  Bresbyterj  of  Piialey  bad  preached  in  Ozendon,  aca[>rding  t* 
and  Greenock.  Messra.  Conway,  and  Gem-  appointment,  and  sflerwards  prusided  in  a 
mill  gave  parts  of  their  trials  for  licence,  meeting  for  tbe  election  of  a  minister,  o> 
whieb  were  cordially  aasiained  b;  tbe  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  23d  Juiyi 
presbytery.  and  that  Mr.  James  Drnmmiind,  preacher, 
Ltmeatiirai  —  The  preabytery  met'  M  waa  unanimously  called.  The  call,  which 
Brunswick  Street  Church,  Manchester,  on  was  signed  bf  5T  members  and  9  hearers, 
the  9th.  December— Mr.  Hoivat,  moder-  was  unanimouslj  sustained.  The  Rev. 
ator.  Tbe  certiScatea  of  tbe  following  Thomaa  Ruaaell,  lale  of  Fureelhill,  wbo 
students  were  read,  as  having  attended  had  been  cited  for  the  third  time,  did  not 
iheir  lespeclive  classes  of  the  Halhdnring  appear, . whereupon  be  was  declared  to  be 
the  session  of  tSTSt  Mr.  Alexander  P.  O.  .  no  lunger  a  minister  or  member  of  the 
Jatneaan,  andMr.  John  W.  Kodger,of  the  United- Presbyterian  Church.  Hri  Adsm  . 
Sib  year;  Mr.  John  Willcock,  of  tbe  1st  Jftck^  in  the  abaence  of  Mr.  Merison,  the 
jear,  transferred  to  this  presbytery  fponi  convener  of  Ibe  preibuery's -Committee 
iba  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Jamea  on  Albion  Chnreb,  read  the  report  of  that 
Aiild,of  the  3d  year,  from  tbe  Presbytery  committee,  which  stated  that,  at  a  meeting 
of  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  Ollhert  Lang,  of  held  on  the  S9th  JaK,  the  committee  bad 
the  ith  year,  from  Iba  Presbylery  nf  agreed  unanimously  .and  cordially  to  re- 
Paisley  and  Greenock).  A  conuniltee  waa  commend  that  tbe  Rev.  Robert  Cnmpbell 
appointed  to  superintend  tbe  inter-ses-  of  Atdersbot  be  appointed  to  the  pasta- 
slonalexaminationaof  theatudents — ibcie  rata  of  Albion  Church.  -  The  presbytery 
examinations  so  be  conducted  by  means  of  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  the 
written. papers,  and  on  ths  subjecia  pre-  committee,  placed  tbe  appointment  in  Mr. 
Bcribedt^.  tbe  Synod..  Mr.  .Jameson  gave  Campbell's  hands,  and  appointed  the  Rev. 
ptrlofbia  irialafoplicence,  which  wascor-  G.  B.-Carr  of  SilverhilL  10  preach  at 
dially  SB  stained.  The  Rev.  James  Towers  Aldershot,  on  the  11th  August,  and  ir,ti- 
reported  that,  agreeably  to  the  presby-  mate  the  appointment  to  tbe  congregation 
tery's  instructions  at  last  meecins,  he  had  in  the  usniil  way. — Tbe  presbytery  met  on 
visited  Barraw-in-Fumess,  along  with  Mr.  the  id  September  —  the  Rov.  Walter 
Mair  and  Hr.  Andrews.  Tbey  found  Che  Morison,  moderat«r.  On  Ibe  matter  of 
Lecture  Hall  capable  of  holding  336  fallv  eo-operatinn  with  the  London  Presbytery 
let ;  tbe  plans  of  a  church  prepared,  o('  tbe  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
capable  of  holding  750.  and  tbe  cost  of  ag]«ed  as  fuUows  :~I.  That  the  two  pres<- 
whici>was  estimated  at  £2100  or  iSOOO,  byteries  should  recommend  a  simDltaneoua 
while  all  tbe  debt  on  the  present  building,  encbange  of  pulpits  once  in  eaeb  yean 
amoBitttng  to  £1400.  was  iuliy  paid.  In  H..  That  there  should  be  Co-operation  in 
a  population  of  35,000,  they  bnd  no  doubt  .  certain  acbemee  of  evangelistic  eflbrt, 
there  would  soon  be  a  demand  for  a  second  whish  were  mentioned.  ItL>That  the 
Presbyterian  Cbarch.  The  presbytery  English  Presbyterian  Church  should  send 
heard  with  extreme  gratilication  the  state-  doputies  Co-this-  preabyterr's  aanaal  mis- 
men  la  made  with  reference  to  the  churah  sionary  meeting;  and  IV-  That  in  the 
at  Barrow,  and-resolved  that  anappealte  origination  of  new  stationa,  each  presby. 
made  to  the  Christian  community  to  aid  is  tery  should  have  regard  to  the  interests  of 
this  work,  and  that  a  full  statement  of  the  congregations  of  the  sister  denomina- 
circumstauces.  of  tbe  congregation,  and  tion,  as  they  would  base  regard  to  those 
diitrict  be  made  to  the  Home  Committee,  belonging  to  themselves-  Js-  letter  waa 
with  a  request  tfaat  they,  would  take  the  read  from  Mr.  J«me»SfammoDd,preachet 
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declining  the  tall  addccMed  to  him  b^  the 
Oxendan  coagregetion.  A  oomiDittee  for 
the  woThing  of  the  Aagmentation  Scbeme 

wiihio  the  boundi  of  tha  prefbjteiy  wu 
Bppoinled,  coixiBtinfc  of  Drs.  MacffirlBne 
and  Edmond,  >nd-MewrB.<Bojd,  Honii- 
mpn,  and' Dancannon.  The  Ber.  Sobect 
Campbell  accepted  the  call  to  Albion 
Cbarch.  'HiBpulorHlrelalionlolheuVlder- 
■bot  «on)(regBtion  waa  dissolved,  anil  hii 
induction. at  Albion  Cbnrcb  appointed  to 
tabe  place  on  the  19th  SepWinber. — Tbe 
preibvterj  met  at  Albion  Church,  on  the 
'IGch'Si'ptetnber,  for  the  indnclion  of  the 
BsT.  Robert  Campbell^-tbe  Rev.  Henry 
Miller,  KBoiierator  pro  die.  The  Rev. 
-Peter' Rntherford  coodncted  public  wor- 
•bip.  and  preached  from  3  Cor.  z.'G.  The 
woderator  addraaacd  the  neitlj  indacled 
tDiniuieT,  and  the  eongregation  wrb 
•ddi^Bied  b^  Dr.  Edmond.— Tbe  prf  sb;- 
'ter;  metOTi  tbe  7lh  October — Rer.  Walter 
Motiaon,  laoderator.  The  convener  of 
the  committee  on  Albion  Chnrch  made  a 
-gtatement  regarding  the  work  done  bj 
them,  and  heiTing  received  the  tbanks  of 
the  preabjlery,  they  were  discharged. 
Sead  the  credentials  of  the  Rer.  George 
Wmermaji,  from  (be  Preabyterj  of  Balti- 
more, United-States,' America,  who  wishes 
'toconnect  himseir with  tbe  Cnited'PreBl>7- 
tenan  Cinircb.  Mr.  Waterman's  creden- 
tials-were left  on  the  table,  and  a  committee 
•fipoinled  to  meet  with  him  ;  also,  to  make 
wbat  inquiries  maj*  be  necessai?,  and  to 
report  to  next  meeting.  At  tbe  reqoest 
of  Che  Alderabot  congregation,  agreed  ro 
Bpk  for  them  a  bearing  of  Mr.' James  S. 
Bae,  preacher.— The  presbjiterf  met  at 
Birkenhelii  on  the  ISih  October — Kev. 
Walter  Moriaoj),  -  moderator.  Granted  a 
moderdiion  to  the  congregation  of  Oxen- 
don.  The  stipend  promised  is  £300  per 
annum,  nnd  polpil  supply  for  fonr-Sabbaths 
in  the  summer. — The  presbiter;  met. on 
thetltb'November— Ii«v,<WalterMortson, 
modccHtor.  'It  was  reported  that  the  cam- 
mitcee  on  Mr.  Watcrmab's  application 
found  nothing  to  interfere  with  ita  trans- 
mission to  the  Srnod.  Mr,  Morison  gave 
An  .account  of  the  Oxendon  moderation, 
■IBting  that  he  had  followed  the. .usual 
course,  and  that  (he  call  was  unaniicouslj 
in  favour  of  the  Kev.  A;.W.  Carmichael 
of  Linliihgow.  Tbe  call,  which. was  signed 
bv  66  members,  was  sustained,  .and  the 
clerk  inttructed  to  lrBDsniitit,wilh  relative 
docum'-nts,  to  tbe  clerk  of  the  PreBbyterj 
of  Fnlkirk. 

NewoKtle. — Thie  presbytery  met  on  6tb 
Movtmher — Rev.  James  SjiUigan,  moder- 
ator. Exercises  were  appointed  to  Messrs. 
R.  Stewart  and  H.  L.  M'.^iiUan,  student!, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  arrange  a 


papers.  It  wai  reported  that  the  congre- 
gation of  Bellingham  had  become  self. 
•QppOTting,  and  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
record  their  satisfaction  with  tbe  increas- 
ing prosperity,  zeal,  and  liberality  of  [he 
congregation.  Read  a  petition  from  the 
congregation  of  Durham  for  a  moderation, 
which  also  Stated  that  )hej  proposed  to 
give  a  stipend  of  £197,  10s.,  and  expecttd 
a  mpplemcnt  of  £30.  Agreed  to  gnat 
the  moderation,  and  (o  recommend  the 
case  of  Durham  to  tbe  favonrable  and 
liberal  contideralion  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Allan  Wilaon,  under  call  to  North  Middle- 
ton,  appeared  and  gave  in  all  his  appointed 
trials,  which  were  unanimonBlj  inBiainrd, 
and  hia  ordination  appointed  to  take  place 
on  Thursday,  91at  inst.  M:r.  John  G. 
Train  having  given  in  all  hia  exerciHi, 
which  were  severally  and  collectively 
sustained,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  iif 
the  gospel. — The  presbytery  met  on  ibe 
Ilsl'Kovember,  at  North  Middlelon,  fur 
(he  ordination  of  Mr.  Allan  Wilson. 
Bev.  W.  Rogerson  preached ;  Rev.  W. 
Salmond  proposed  tbe  questions  of  lbs 
formula  and  gave^e  charge  to  the  mint- 
stei;  liev.  R.  Leitch  addressed  Ibe  cna- 
gregation-— >The  presbytery  met  ou  lhe3<l 
December— Be'-Jamaa  HilLiRan,  moder- 
ator.   Rev.  GeorgeDouglas  gave  in  repon 

recommending  a  plan,  which  was  approved 
of.      Read  a  petition  aignaU  by  32  persoei 


Hogg  in  support  of  it,  who  stated  that 
they  already  guaranteed  £195  per  annum. 
Appointed  a  committee  to  viait  Redcsr, 
meet  with  the. people,  receive  oeniflcaies, 
examine  applicants,  and  report.  Be'. 
C.  Frisk  en  reported  bis  prosed  u  re  in 
moderation  of  n  call  at  Dnrham,  and 
laid  on  the  tabic  a  call  addreased  to  Mr. 
'J.  W.  Dunbar,  signed  by  41  members  and 
'32  adberenta.  -The  moderator's  conducl 
was  approved,  and  tbe  call  sui^tained. 
Hev.  George  Robertson  was  heard  in  sap- 
port  of  .  a-  scheme  of  evangelization,  and, 
after  conversation,  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter  lo  tbe  Miesionary  Committee. 
'Slirlirtg. — This  presbytery  met  on  Isl 
Qctober  >  1872— the  Bev.  James  Faton, 
moderator.  Mr.  Andrew  Carter,  M.A-.  de- 
livered all  his  trials  for  licence,  which  were 
unanimously  sustained,  and  he  was  licensed  - 
accordingly.  It  was  agreed  that  tbe  con- 
-gregalion  of  Dollar  pay  ten  aljlliingl 
annually  to  tbe  Presbytery  Fund,  and  that 
Bridge  of  Allan  pay  the  sum  of  one 
pound  ten  ihillings-  It  was  agreed  at  next 
meeting  lo  nominate  a  minister  to  serve 
in  the  Mission  Board.  The  presbytery, 'i 
view  of  tbe  solemn  dealing  of  Almi^lKJ 
God  with  (be  country  in  respect.of  tbe  Ut« 
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birreit,  initraeC  mlniiten  and  Kitiom  to 
bring  this  malter  before  Iheii  people  in 
iQch  form  oi  tbej  mnj  think,  mitable  lo 
their  ed ili cation. —Thia  presbjter;  met 
sgaiD  on  the  3d  December  1873— Ihe  Bei, 
Andrew  Whyie,  M.A.,  modet»tor  pro  tern. 
ApoJoi;iea  for  abience  were  received  from 
Dr.  Frew,  Mr.  Huie,  aod  Mr.  Patoa  of 
Holm  of  B&lfron.  Mr.  Fatun'i  excuee 
■m-  to  tbe  eStet  that  he  and  faia  managers 
had  that  daj  to  attend  a  meeting  of  ibe 
Iteriiors,  who  were  threatening  to  aaiesa 
the  church  propert;  of  tbe  Holm,  in  order 
to  repair  the  pariab  manae.  Mr.  Qowan- 
lock  moved  the  appointment  of  a  imall 
eaaimittee  to  take  this  matter  into  con- 
tideration,  and  to  adviaa  with  Mr.  Faton 
and  hii  {Hople  in  the  circumatancea.  The 
motion  was  Hconded  by  Mr.  Mnir,  and 
was  carried.  A  committee,  coQaiaiing  oF 
Dr.  Frew  and  Measn.  Mair  and  Gowan- 
lock,  with  Mr.  Yonng,  elder,  waa  accord- 
ingly appointed.  The  moderator  inquired 
at  each  of  .iha  brethren  whether  hi* 
eangregalion  had  made  the  collpctioo 
for  the  Sjnod  Fond,  according  to 
the  amonnt  fixed  bj  the  Sjnod.  Hcceived 
a  letter  of  transference  of  Mr.  Soben  J. 
Kabson  Cowan,  atadeni  of  the  firat  jenr, 
ftDin  the  Fresbyter;  of  Qlnagow,  along 
*iih  hii  certificates  of  attendance  ftt  the 
Bill  In  accordance  with  notice  gixen  at 
laal  meelinj;,  Mr.  Gowanlock  moved  chat 
Uie  travelling  eipensea  of  the  memhera  of 
presbjleiy  be  defrayed  from  the  Preshytecy 
Fand.  Mr.  Dick  gpconded  the  motion, 
which  waa  ananimoualy  adopted.  It  waa 
agreed  that  the  treasurer  pay  [be  feea  of 
each  member  at  each  meeting.  The  clerk 
moved,  and  Ur,  Steedman  seconded,  that 
tbe  B«v.  James  Muir,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
be  appointed  the  repreaenlKliTe  of  the 
presbytery  in  the  Misaion  Board  fur  the 
next  four  years,  which  was  □nHDimousty 
adopted.  The  Re».  W.  Galletlj  of  Tilli- 
coqliry  waa  appointed  moderator  for  next 
year.  Next  meeting  is  on  the  1st  Taeaday 
of  lebrnary  1873. 


OloKoie.  Ortenhead. — Tlev.  J.  SiXiej, 
M.A.,  Dalkeith,  called,  astb  November,  to 
be  colleague  and  gncceasor  to  Dr.  Edwarda. 

Dtatfermlin^  Qii*ea  Ann*  ^(reri. — Mr. 
James  S.  Rhc,  called  December  3d. 

Bfi/os(.— Mr.  Cameron,  BJi.,  called, 
4ih  December,  to  be  colleagne  and  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Brvce. 

Milnathort, — B?t.  B.  Anderson,  Ceres, 
called  December  17tb. 


OSDINATIOXI. 

S^m-lh  MiddUton.—Mt,  A.  Wilson,  or- 
dained November  zlai, 

KirJceovaiL.  —  Mr.  Mitchell,  ordained 
I7th  December. 

Injitrleitlun. — Mr.  Andrew  Morton,  or- 
dained December  ITih. 


At  StlrUni  Manse,  Jamaica,  on  the  S3d 
Korember,  Bev.  S.  B.  Hanna,  In  the  26th 
year  of  his  age. 


SpKOUTi  religioua  aerricei  were  held  on 
Sabbath,  l&ih  December,  conducted  in  ths 
forenoon  by  Dr.  Feddie,  Edinburgh,  who 

E reached  from  1  Ssmnel  vii.  la,  '  Hitherto 
alh  tbe  Lord  helped  as,'  and  in  tbe  after- 
noon by  Bet.  William  Gnlhrie,  M.A.,  who 
took  for  his  text  Isaiah  Ixii.  la,  'Thon 
Shalt  be  callfd  a  city  not  foraaken.'  Dr. 
Feddie  preached  again  in  the  evening,  and 
the  collections  taken  at  all  the  dicM 
amonnted  to  £63,  a«.  3^.— A  service  waa 
held  on  the  Hondajr  following,  when  Ttev. 
W.  Guthrie  presided,  and  read  a  hlstorioal 
sketch  of  the  congregation,  and  interesting 
sddreaaea  ivere  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Mill,  Leith,  Bev.  J.  R  Houaton,  Carluke, 
and  others.  It  waa  annonnced  that  the 
congregational  income,  exclusive  of  col- 
lections for  miasionary  purposes,  amonnted 
for  the  present  year  lo  X399,  IDs.  lid.,  and 
that  in  addition  to  this  £40a  had  been 
anbscribed  in  Ibe  course  of  the  year  fet 
tbe  liquidation  of  the  debt  on  tbe  efaoreb. 


Ox  December  14ih  the  Bev.  Dr.  MacEwen 
of  Clareroont  United  Presbyterian  Cbareh, 
Glasgow,  was  preaented  by  the  office- 
bearers and  members  of  bis  coneregatioa 
with  a  portrait  of  himaelf,  painted  by  Mr. 
Macnee,  B.S.A.  Dr.  MacEwco,  in  ac- 
cepting the  gift,  gave  an  intoreatinn 
aketcb  of  ibe  congregation's  history,  and 
referred  specially  to  their  position  in 
reference  Co  the  uae  of  instrumental  masic 
in  pablic  worship.  In  closing,  ha  said: 
Let  DS  be  careful  to  prove  ibai  ive  regard 
tbe  organ  not  as  a  eubstitute  for  the 
bnman  voice,  but  na  a  help  to  it  in  the 
service  of  prajae.  If  I  might  add  a  word 
of  cautkin,  it  noiUd  be  to  guard  yon  againat 
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any  appeartnce  of  einltttion  over  Ibo  iune 
of  this  discussion,  or  of  OTer-csiimate  of 
the  imporlance  of  the  chaniie  in  the  way 
of  condDClins  the  praise  of  God  to  which 
it  has  l«d.  While  the  greet  majiirit;  of 
oar  memliera  ere  very  decidedly  in  favour 
of  tliis  motement,  there  are,  I  do  not 
donbt,  soma  of  our  numher  who  ere  indif- 
ferent to  il,  if  not  donbtful  as  to  iW  pro- 
priety ;  and  we  cannot  he  too  considerate 
in  our  way  of  using  our  liberiy,  and  in  ihe 
■pirit  in  which  we  at  once  speali  and  act 
in  reference  to  it.  Many  kind  frienda 
who  helped  me  much  in  my  roioislry  are 
not  with  ua  to-day.  I  misa  them  greatly, 
even  thon)ih  I  have  good  hope  about  them 
that  ihey  are  better  where  Ibey  are.  I  am 
tempted  to  go  over  the  names  of  not  a 
few  honest,  able,  generons  men,  of  whom 
I  often  think,  and  alwaya  with  a  loving 
remembrance  of  them  ;  but  1  forbear,  lest 
the  onca  familiar  and  atill  dear  loandt 
(bontd  proTO  too  mncll  for  me,  and  for 
otiieri  too.  If  my  own  work  among  you 
boa  liad  good  fruits,  tlieae  have  been 
gathered,  I  cao  truly  aay,  only  after  not  a 
little  honest  hearty  labour.  When  I  look 
yonr  call  I  laid  my  accoant  with  bard 
work  aa  your  minister,  and  I  have  had  it 
to  do,  and  I  have  never  gmdged  to  do  it. 
I  have  tried  to  remember  that  to  be  your 
iniuister  was-  the  first  thing  in  all  my 
■chemes  for  spending  my  time.  I  have 
also  sought  to  be  your  friend,  and  to  let 
yon  feel  that  there  it  a  human  as  well  as 
an  official  element  in  character,  so  that, 
knowing  me  as  a  man,  you  might  the  bel- 
ter profit  by  my  ministry,  I  have  ever 
Slriveu  to  be  faithful,  and  I  have  said 
what  I  believed  lo  be  true,  ar,d  dona  what 
'  I  thought  to  be  right,  without  any  mis- 
givings, because  you  oi  others  might  not 
be  of  the  same  mind.  I  trust  ibis  baa 
been  seen  by  yoik  to  be  the  spirit  I  have 
been  of,  and  that  this  gift  is  meant  to  tell 
me  that  this  is  your  feeling  about  my 
ministry,  and  I  therefore  take  what  yon 
offer,  and  I  take  it  with  all  my  heart.' 


The  following  are  the  minutes  of  the 
Conference  of  Committees  on  the  Union 
of  Presbyterians  in  England,  held  last 
nonlh  in  Liverpool. 

'  VfHry  of  Che  Unittd  Prtthyltrian 
Ckarch,  MoioU  Pleasant,  Liverpool, 
9d  Dec.  1873. 

'The  committees  appointed  by  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England,  and  by  the  English  Synod  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  lertas  on  which 
the  union  of  Preshyleriant  in  Englaad 
aight  be  effected,  met  heie  ' "  ~ 


There  were  present,  of  the  Commttiee  of 
the  English  Synod  of  the  United  Frrsby- 
terian  Church,  Drs.  Edmond  and  Cairns, 
Messrs.  Graham,  Christie,  Belt,  and  Muir, 
ministers,  with  Messrs.  Slitl,  Bojd.  and 
Hurniman,  ehlert;  and  of  the  Commitlee 
of  Ihe  Synod  of  the  English  Fresbvurlan 
Church,  Drs,  Chalmers  and  Writh^ 
Messrs.  Djke',  Lundy,  Tnylor,  Din. 
widdie,  Symington,  and  Reid,  minister^ 
with  Mr,  George  Bruce,  tider. 

'There  were  also  present  of  the  Com- 
milieeof  the  General  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  appointed  for  con- 
ference with  the  above  committees,  Drs, 
MacEwen.  Kitchie,  Bruce,  and  Scnlt, 
Messrs.  Toung  and  Rankine,  mimiatert, 
with  Mr.  Murdoch,  eider. 

'The  Rev,  Dr,  Anderson,  convener  of 
the  commiitee  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Synod,  being  absent  from  ill  health,  it  wai 
agreed  that  the  Rev.  Willism  Graham, 
convener  of  the  committee  of  the  English 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
should  preside  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. It  was  also  agreed  that  Dr.  R  S, 
Scott  and  the  Kev.  J.  Reid  should  act  as 
Joint  secretaries.  Mr.  Graham  then  opened 
the  meeiing  with  prayer. 

'As  Ihe  separate  committees  had  escb 
prepared  a  statement  containinf;  sogcei- 
tions  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  desired 
nnion  might  be  effected,  it  waa  agreed 
that  these  should  he  read  to  the  conference 
as  affording  a  basis  for  canveraaiion  on 
the  Euliject  of  the  proposed  union. 

'As  clerk  of  the  United  Presfayterian 
Committee,  ihe  Rev.  James  Muir  read  the 
paper  which  had  been  prepared  hy  thst 
committee;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Reid,  as  dcrk 
of  [he  coiAmittee  of  the  Synod  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  England,  read  the 
statement  of  that  committee.  It  waa  then 
agreed  that  Ihe  committees  of  each  of  the 
negotiating  Chnrches  should  meet  sepa- 
rately for  the  consideration  of  the  stste- 
ments  contained  in  these  papers  ;  and  the 
conference  accordingly  adjourned  after 
the  chairman  had  pronoanced  the  bene- 
diction, in  order  to  aSbrd  opportunity  for 
that  consideratioiu 

'The  conference  having  met  again  after 
the  adjournment,  the  paper  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  English  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  re-read,  and 
questions  were  asked  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Synod  as  to  the  signification  of  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  it.  The  paper  of 
the  committee  of  the  Synod  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church  was  then  also  re- read, 
and  questions  were  similarly  asked  in 
relation  to  its  propositions-  Explana- 
tiona  having  been  given  on  both  sides, 
it  WM  agTMd  to  appoint  a  eonuniitoa 
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■  view  to  thi  preparaiion  of  a  rtau- 
t  which  might  be  sstisfnctorj  to  the 
niilees  of  both  Charchcs;  snid  com- 
miitee  to  report  Co  the  conference  st  half- 
pul  two  o'clock  r.M.  The  committee  wss 
iben  appointed  a»  follows; — Dra.  Ch«l- 
iDErs,  C>ims,  sod  Kdmond,  Messri. 
Djkes  Btid  Young,  minuln-jt,  with  Meiira. 
Bruce  and  Stitt,  e/diTs — Dr.  ChBlmera, 
contener.  The  conference  then  adjourned, 
10  meet  egain  at  half-paet  two  o'clock. 

'The  cufiferencc  having  met  again  after 
Ihe  Kdjaurnmenr,  Dr.  Ctialmers,  ai  con- 
Tenet  of  tbe  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pire  a  new  statement  of  the  tennii  on 
"hich  (he  proposed  a  "inn  might  ba 
efected,  read  tbti  Htitement  which  that 
committee  had  agreed  to  aubmit   to  th« 


follOKS 
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,  in  the  conrse  of  the  negolia- 
tiong  Tor  Fregbjterian  union  which  hare 
bcEo  carried  on  for  seireral  jeara,  it  bag 
been  found  ihat  there  is  no  barrier  to  the 
onion  of  the  negotiating  Churches  on  the 
buisofiheir  common  atandarda,  with  the 
tipt&Ditiona  whereby  the  Churches  re- 
apectiie! J  qualify  their  adherence  10  these 
iiamliinii;  and  whereas  practical  diffi- 
'a'lici  linve  arisen  in  Scotland  wliich 
iWndin  theway  of  an  incorporsliiig  union 
of  iheChurehea  there,  it  is  expected  that 
effons  be  now  directed  on  our  part  to  give 
«ipr«ssion  to  the  unity  in  doctrine,  dieci- 
pline.  gaiernment,  and  worship,  which 
bi'c  been  [iiund  to  exist,  and  to  bring  Ihe 
Charches  into  closer  connection  and 
^irmony. 
'Wiih  Ihia  object,  it  is  deairable— 
'I.  That  tha  congregations  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
tongreKMions  of  the  United  Preabyrerian 
">i  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churchea 
■itoated  in  England,  should  be  united 
mgether  nnder  one  Synod  or  Supreme 
Court,  aach  Synod  or  Supreme  Court 
Wing  "  separate  and  independent  juiia- 

'11-  Thai,  previons  to  this  anion,  a 
'cnnala  of  snbscription  for  the  United 
Clmrch  shonid  be  prepared  by  the  United 
Prsshjierian  and  English  Presbyerran 
^jnods.  and  that  the  other  negotiating 
Cbarchea  ahoald  he  invited  by  na  through 
tlieir  Union  Cummitleea  to  asaii^t  in  its 
preparation,  it  being  understood  that  this 
[omnia,  while  binding  all  the  offlce- 
«"=ra  lo  the  Weatminaler  Standarda, 
'Wl  secure  to  them  the  same  liberty  in 
■cccpiing  the  teaching  of  these  standards 
w  the  relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
^s'lpon  and  the  Church  aa  is  now  enjoyed 
a  eicli  Chnrcb. 


'til.   That  the  name  of  the  Church  in 

England  should  be  that  which  will  most 
clearly  indicate  its  unity  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  all  over  the  world;  and 
that,  following  colonial  example,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  the  Churches 
in  Scotland  will  be  one,  the  name  be 
aimply  "The  Presbyterian  Chnrch." 

'IT.  That,  for  the  purpoae  of  mani- 
festing the  auhatanlial  oneness  of  the 
Churches  hereafter  lo  exiat  with  separate 
and  independent  juriadiction  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  and  so  of  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  obtaining  union  only  by 
disruption,  the  Synod  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  Synod  of  the  Englteh 
Presbyterian  Church  ah  on  Id  solemnly 
declare  their  acceptance  of  a  common 
doctrinal  basis,  by  reaffirming  their 
adherence  to  the  same  anbordinale  stand- 
ards, with  the  qnalificnliona  now  accepted 
by  these  Churches  respectively — qualiG- 
caiiona  in  regard  to  which  the  Joint 
Union  Committee  of  the  four  cegolialing 
Churches  have  found  that  there  "appears 
to  be  no  intended  difference  of  meaning 
in  the  diversity  of  expreaaion." 

'V.  Tha^  with  a  view  to  meet  tha 
natural  reluctance  of  t)ie  Engliah  portion 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
terminate  wholly  their  connection  with 
the  Synod  to  which  they  have  been  so 
long  and  ao  warmly  attached,  and  also  as 
a  practical  atep  in  advance  in  the  canse  of 
nnion,  there  should  be  established  be- 
tween that  S;ri>od  and  Ihe  Union  Chnrch 
to  be  formed  in  England  a  cloae  federal 
relationahip,  such  aa  shall  maintain  and 
manifeat  the  unity  of  the  Cbarches  by 
mutual  interest  and  co-operation  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  ia  consiatent  with 
"aeparale  and  independent  juriadiction," 
—sacb  federal  relationship  not  being 
regarded  as  relaxing  the  existing  ties 
between  the  English  Presbyterian  Church 
and   the   Free  Chnrch   of  Scotland;    but 

ties  shall  be  drawn  yet  more  closely  by  a 

common  bond  embracing  all  the  Churches, 

'VI.    That   the  proposed   relationship 

between    the    Churchea.  shoold   embrace 

BQch  matters  as  the  following: — 

(1.)  That  each  of  Ihe  Churches  shall 

recognise  the  atatua  of  the  members, 

students,  probutiouers,   ministers    of 

Che  other,  as  if  they  were  its  own. 

(2.)  That  some   arrangement  shall  be 

attendance  at  the' Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  one  Church  shall  be 
accepted  bv  the  other,  while  both 
Churchea  shall  aim  at  ultimate 
assimilation  in  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard and  Ihe  taelhods  of  theological 
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(3.)  That  each  of  the  ChiiTche*  shall 

conduct   iU   own  misBiuaarj   opcm- 
tioDS  ;  bat  aim  at  combined  eSoTU  in 


regar. 


0  tbe 


prises,  so  far  bb  that  may  be  found  lo 
be  praciicable. 
(4,)  Th.t    a    cenwn    Dumber   fto    be 
inbaeqaentlj  fixed)  of  correfponding 
tnembers  be  appointed  bj  the  Supreme 
Court  of  each  Church  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  other,  with  right  to 
deliberate,  but  not  to  vol£. 
(5.)  That,  at  times  to  be  agreed  upon, 
a  council  of  both  Churches  shall  meet 
to   deliberate   on   their   general   in- 
terests, withant    exereieing    legisla- 
tive or  Jadidat  functions. 
'VII.    That  all  arrangemenlB  affecling 
the  relations  of  the  Churcb  in  England  to 
the  other   Churches,   and   indicating  its 
general  unity  with  them,  shall  be  subject 
to  rcTisioo  in  the  event  of  an  incorporating 
union  being  formed  in  Scotland. 

'Vill.  That  the  aboTa  proposals  be 
at  once  submitted  to  the  other negotiHling 
Churches  throufih  their  joint  Union  Com- 
millee,  and  that,  in  rhc  event  of  iheir  being 
accepted  by  the  Synods  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  English  Presbyterian 
Churches,  an  earnest  invitation  be  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  Cbnrches  to  enter  into 
similar  relations  with  tbe  United  Church 
in  England  and  with  each  oiher,  and  so 
prepare  the  way  for  closer  onion  among 
themselvea,  and  for  a  jel  wider  com- 
bination oF  the  Fresbyteiisn  Churches 
in  these  kingdoms  and.  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 


'Tbe     conrerenee    then     nnanimonsly 

agreed  to  approve  and  adopt  tbe  docu- 
ment as  thus  arranged,  and  appointed 
Drs.  Chalmers  and  Edmond,  with  the 
SecielariCB,  as  a  sub-committee  to  reiiae 
it  for  the  press,  and  to  send  copies  of  it  to 
the  mi  mbers  of  the  commiites  represented 
in  the  conference,  end  also  to  the  con- 
veners of  tbe  Union  Commitiees  of  the 
fourChurches  engaged  in  negotiations  for 
union  in  Scotland. 

'Agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting  of  the  conference  shall  be 
sent  to  the  convener  of  the  Union  Com- 
mittee of  the  Keformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  witb  an  expression  of  regret  that, 
through  an  oversight,  that  committee  had 
not  been  requested  to  send  representatiies 
to  the  conierence ;  and  also  eamesily  to 
invite  that  committee  to  take  the  pro- 
posals for  union  in  England,  which  are 
stated  in  these  minutes,  into  their  con- 
sideration, with  the  view  of  bringing  them 
before  the  Synod  of  their  denomination. 

draft  of  a  formula  for  the  ordination  or 
induction  of  office-bearers  for  considera- 
tion at  ihe  next  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence—Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Cairns,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Br.  Edmond,  Mr.  Dykes,  and 
Mr.  Graham— Mr.  Graham,  convener. 

'Agreed  that  next  meeting  shall  be 
held  in  tbe  vestry  of  Montit  Pleasant 
Church,  Liverpool,  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  February  1878,  at  ten  o'clock  forenoon. 
Closed  with  the  benediction. 

(Signed)    'Kobebt  S.  Scott,'(^   Joint 
'J.  Bbii>,  >     Stci.' 


Itotifjs  irf  Ittto  llttWitaJtons. 


Thb  TarTH  IS  Wi  Ows  Liqht,  or  Chris- 
tianity shown  from  itself  to  be  a  Divine 
Eevefation  to  Man.    In  Five  Paris.    By 
tbe  Kev.  John  Coofeb,  anlhor  of  The 
Edaice  qf  Spiritual  Life,  etc. 
Heiboomo.    1^'2. 
Itoa   goodly   volume,   issuing  from   the 
Australian  press,  indicates  that  our  coun- 
trymen in  that  prosperous  colony,  amidst 
their  efforts  to  attain  mateiial  prosperity, 
have   their   thoughts    directed   lo    higher 
objects.    In  the  preface,  the  author  states 
his  conviction,  'That  the  self-evidencing 
power  of  the  gospel  is  at  all  times  the  most 
direct  and  salislying  proof  ot  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  in  these  days 
.    is  that  form  of  presenting  the  evidence  of 
Chriilianity  which  is  most  orgently  called 
for;'  and  he  gives  himself  to  this  work 
eon  amore.     No  one  can   read  the  hook 
without  feeling  that  the  author  has  not 


only  written  IVom  a  deep  conviction  of 
truth,  but  that  his  pages  are  tilled  witb 
the  effusions  of  a  warm  heart.  As  ire 
read,  we  can  almost  feel  the  powerful 
grasp  of  Mr.  Cooper's  hand,  and  are  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  thirty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  (he  last  meeting  d( 
Ihe  Hall  in  Glasgow,  have  had  no  effect  in 
diminibhing  the  heartiness  of  our  quondam 
friend.  The  book  shows  by  Us  ovm  lighl 
that  it  is  the  same  John  Cooper.  Wecso 
remember  that,  while  some  of  us  were 
Inclined  to  reUx  our  studies  by  throwing 

still  engrossed  in  theological  specalatioD, 
And  it  would  appear  that  the  bracing 
climate  of  a  new  world  has  only  given 
greater  robustness  and  a  more  developed 
form  to  his  mental  progeny. 

This  work,  with  its  aS2  pages,  together 
with  upwards  of  100  pages  of  prefacea  aud 
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■iiljtical  eonlentf,  coniiiM  of  Gt«  parti. 
In  [be  firal  of  thaie  he  proTM  Cbrisl's 
iDpemBinral  miuion  from  Ibe  iMte  of  the 
vorld  St  His  coming,  the  poaition  He  took 
nf,  ^nd  the  confldence  vith  which  He  at- 
SBmed  that  position.  InPartll.  heerguM, 
from  the  ipirii,  principle,  and  exHmple  of 
ItiBi  beinfc  all  that  ia  neceeiHTy  to  the 
irne  nell-being  of  man,  and  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  world'a  deliTerance  from 
cil,  that  Jesus  moit  be  Qod  Incarnate. 
In  ?arl  III.  be  adduces  the  claim  which 
Chriatianity  makes  on  all  and  on  eTery 
min  aa  en  irrefragable  proof  that  it  is  not 
or  man.  Fart  IV.  ia  occupied  in  showing 
'  ihal  the  principle  of  aelf-sacriilce  is  the 
only  power  that  can  sEi;  the  enmity- of 
thn  carnal  mind,  and  that  the  rerelalioD 
oF  ihe  aelf-aacrificing  of  [he  Divine  ia 
irapoBsible  to  devils,  men,  or  angels,*  and 
'ihntibe  gospel  which  discloses  this  fact 
ii  of  Qod,  and  can  be  from  no  other 
lonrc?.'  In  the  fifth  and  last  Pare,  the 
author  argncs  the  divinity  of  Ohriat'a 
nunre  and  work,  from  His  aim  in  coming 
inio  Uie  world,  and  from  the  steady  ad- 
•ancemcnt  of  ChristianiLj  in  a  world  of' 


he  question  may  a: 
reider,  whether  Ih 


might  n 


bye. 


salion.  The  style,  thongh  generally  free 
and  Bowing,  has  certain  pecnlidritisa;  e.g. 
Mr  Cooper  tells  ns  (page  13S)— and  the 
lame  form  of  expression  ia  repealed  again 
and  agtun — that  'the  spirit  of  seir.sacri- 
fice  aecnres  the  welling  up  of  an  all-astia- 
fiing  blias  of  conacioua  fellowlhip  with 
God  ia  the  gracious,  of  his  being  and 
doing.'  And  so  we  are  told  that  the 
doctrine  of  Jeans  Christ  effects  a  change  in 
[he  inner  of  man's  being.  There  are  a  few 
slips  in  compoiition,  aaon  the  17[h  and  T&th 
JMEca. .  We  apprehend  that  the  word  tin- 
fid  on  p»ge  SOO  is  a  misprint.  Ws  do  not 
know  Mr.  Cooper's  views  in  regard  to  tho 
antiqnity  of  our  race  ;  but  if  he  acquiesces 
in  the  opinion  commonly  entertained  dn 

■hat  at  fault  when  he  speaks  (on  page 
63)  of  the  nntold  handreda  of  thousands 
ormillioDB  that  bare  believed  in  Chriat. 

Tnere  occurs  now  and  again  an  ex- 
pression which  suggeata  the  question 
wliether  Mr.  Cooper  holds  the  orthodox 
docirine  of  the  atonement.  But  we  feel 
sstiiGed  that  a  careful  pernaat  of  other 
passages  u'ill  teitle  this  question  satisfac- 
luriljr.  We  observe  that  Australian  re- 
tiewers  of  llr.  Cooper's  work  praise  its 
frotdom  from  'the  usual  theological  lan- 
fUBge.'  We  tbiuk  it  may  still  be  open  to 
uiquiry  whether  the  phrase  uy-»acri/ct. 


so  frequently  oeeorring  in  this  work,  be,  in 
many  cases,  preferable  to  the  old  familiar 
term  love.  And  thongh  there  may  be  a 
feeling  of  freshness  enjoyed  bj  soine  lit 
inch  a  change  of  phraaeology,  we  fear  that 
in  order  to  maintain  aiich  a  feeling  the 
change   would   require   to   be  frequently 

While  deeming  it  only  candid  to  make 
these  remarka.  vre  would  exprCas  our 
cordial  approval  of  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  work.  His  leading  prineiple, 
which  is  so  elaborately  ill  nst  rated,  is 'truth, 
and  important  truth,'  and  '  truth  which  is 
here  taught'  by  one  whomanifea<1j  valae* 
and  lovea  it.  He  often  rises  into  elo- 
quence, and  not  seldom  presen[s  import- 
ant thoughts  in  a  striking  light.  Many 
passages  are  truly  forcible.  His  remarks 
on  Chnrch  disciplioe  are  well  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  He  shows  '  thar, 
as  frequently  admiuiatered,  itr  partakes 
too  mncll  of  a  penal  character,  and  tenda 
rather  to  harden  than  to  reclaim.  In 
illusrration  of  [his  position,  he  shows  how 
Jab  was  injured  in  hia  spiritual  nature  by 
being  (brown,  through  the  injudiCioiiI 
treatment  oF  his  friends,  on  tha  defeniive. 
Mr.  Cooper's  remarks  on  the  falls-  of 
Christians  as  a  means  of  their  aanctifica- 
lion  are  iaterestiag  and  instructive. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  the  fact  that  a 
lecond  end  enlavged  edition  of  his  work 
on  the  Science  of  Spiritual  Life  is  celled 
for.  indicates  that  Mr.  Cooper's  writing* 
most  be  popaisrin  Australia. 

LBornftBs-ain 

EdLnbnrgn  :  T.  «  T.  (.larE.    ISI3. 

Bb.  DiTiDSON  had  the  repaulion  of  beinj; 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  and 
diligent  pastors  of  the  Free  Chnreh  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  the  publication 
of  this  volume  of  diseonr-ee  justifies 
common  report.  Without  being  either 
brilliant  or  anggeatite,  these  Sermona  are 
profitable  reading,  display  skill  in  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  truth,  and  warmth 
in  irs  enforcement.  Out  of  more  than 
1800  Lectures  and  Sermons  which  Dr. 
Ddvidson  left  behind  him,  his  execnton 
have  chosen  forty,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  [heir  delivery.  Among  these  there  is 
considerahie  variety  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment. We  are  disposed  to  count  his 
biographical  diacussiona  among  his  hap- 
piest efforts,  and  auggeat  whether  a  selec- 
tion of  expoiitiona  on  Bible  characters 
might  not  yet  he  made,  that  would  be 
generally  acceptable.  Hia  valued  friend. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Brown,  haa  thus  explained  the- 
influencc  which  the  preacher  exerted  over 
the  utiuds  snd  conaciences  of  his  bearers : ' 
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'  The  bras  loarcs  and  laaret  of  all  thii 

mightj  power  was  the  intenuaeii  of  hii 

own  i^iih  in  ihe  doctrinei  of  ihe^oipel, 

and  the  warnih  of  ^is  lera  to  rtieic  bouU.' 

We  take  ■  feir  lentancei  from  an  im- 

E-euire  Sernon  on  'The  Deathbed  of 
■Tid':  'WfrBTGnow  betide  ttae  death- 
bed of  one  of  the  grefttest  men  Ihat  eier 
Uved.  When  thatpalBe  caawB  to  vibrate, 
the  j  ust  man  in  Urael  is  goa* ;  when  that 
heart  no  longer  beau,  one  of  che  largest, 
and  kindest,  and  tendereEi  heans  that 
ever  beat  is  lifeleu.  Belore  the  end  the 
Patriarch  speaka;  and  be  hwapeech  blame' 
able  or  praiseworthj-— ve  pretend  not  to 
pronounce  -an  abaolate  -opinion — it  is 
loaFked  by  this  ofaaracterialic,  showinf; 
the- complete  psaseaaion  wbich  he  had  of 
all  hia  mental  enerHf  at  ihe  trying  time. 
that  he  could  apenk  both  of  friends  and 
anemie^  distinctively.  He  did  not  con- 
found or  lose  sight  of  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  npon  his  deathbed; 
he  did  not  atippose  that  all  men  were  to  be 
legarded  aa  equally  good  and  eatim&ble, 
because  he  hioiself  nna  about  to  quit  tbia 
mortal  «cene.  'ThU  we  would  specially 
notice,  as  perhaps  the  great  leason  which 
is  to  he  learned  from  hia  deathbed.  Be 
does  not  hail  every  one  aa  his  friend;  be 
will  not  ba>«  communion  witb  Ihe  bloody 
and  deceitful  man.  Now  each  feeling,  if 
it  is  rightfully  indulged  during  life,  may 
be  rightfully  cherished  and  expreiaed  at 
death,  A.  believer  wilt  ncM  recognise  aa 
the  followers  of  Christ,  those  whom  He 
mnsc  disoH-a  wh«o  ibo  great  day  of  dis- 
crimination comes.  Ja  there  «  cloud  to 
rest  upon  David's  deathbed  because  he 
would  have  Joab  and  Shimei  punished 
according  to  their  bid?  We  shall  not 
presume  to  decide  the  qtKsiion;  but  we 
must  say  this,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  a 
deathbed  testimony  that  the  good  and  bad 
should  he  dealt  with  alike  j  and  we  bold 
that  that  should  not  becalled  a  revengeful 
feeling  which  prompts  a  man  to  cive,  even 
on  his  deathbed,  hia  strong  verdict  against 
the  workers  of  iniquitv.' 

Tlie  discourse  on  'The  Wise  and  Fool- 
ish Builder^  '  is  throughout  a  good  speci- 
men of  clear  calm  siatcment,  and  forcible 
appeal.     We  make  a  closing  extract  from 
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thinking  that  all  is  safe,  wl 
little  to  disturb  us  either  from  witiiin  or 
from  without.  In  a  calm  day,  with  a 
smooth  aea  and  a  fair  wind,  the  frail  and 
ill-conditioned  bark  glideE  along  as  well 
as  the  strong  and  well-appointed  ship.  It 
is  the  hurricane  that  reveals  the  difference  j 
and  the  one,  founders,  while  the  other 
rides  out  the  storni  in  safety.  And  so  in 
■piiitual  thinga,  it  is  the  day  of  darkness 
ftnd  of  hard  trial  that  shows  ua  nho  are 


nise  and  who  an  foolish.  The  tempts- 
tiooa  of  Satan  are  aometimea  slrongly 
dij^cled  against  the  people  of  God,  and 
sametinies  they  ^ave  the  effect  of  diiq Diet- 
ing them  very  *orely.  Bat  this  is  (a  be 
noticed  of  theae  tempttitlons,  that  white 
their  eirect<iBBy  b.e  for  a  aeason  to  mike 
the  believer  feel  as  if  he  had  never  tnilj 
chosen  Christ  as  hia  foundation,  Ihe; 
never  make  him-que«tion  the  tmih  Ihai 
Cbriat  ia  Ihe  only  sore  and  tFUstwanh; 
foundation.  And  so,  when  by  faith  he 
gels  the  victory  over  the  wicked  one,  he 
rctarnt  to  rest  npon  the  rock  of  his  sal- 
vation with  more  assured  con Sd en ce  than 
ever.  Yea,  and  when  the  last  fierce  con- 
diet  conies,  and  Saian  pnts  forth  all  bii 
strength  against  him,  the  foundation  or 
Cfae  believer  alsBdelh  anre.  None  ess 
separate  him  from  ihelove  of'Cbnst.  He 
can  triumph  amid  the  storm.  His  feel 
atand  upon  the  rock,  and  the  Tigin[ 
billows  cannot  move  him,  becauae  ihej 
cannot  atrike  the  rock.  He  is  safe,  be- 
cause he  is  united  to  Christ,  agaiust  whom 
earth   and   hell   combine  their    force  in 
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LAND.    By  the  Kev.  Robert  Wabd. 
-Losdou:  O.  Lamb. 
Thb  objrct  pvopoaed  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  thi) 
interesting  and  co|jioua  volume,  is  to  pre-      I 
sent  snoh<  a  view  of  New  Zealand  as  mighl      ' 
illustrate  the  grace    atid   providence  ol 
God   lowarda  its  aboriginal  people,  and 
the   race  which  ia   destined  to  shed  lbs 
bleasings  of  civilisation  and  Ghriatianii; 
on  that  important  colony. 

Mr.   Ward  ds    himself   the   honoured 

deserved  well  of  the  Cbristian  Cburclt. 
Ha  has  been  a  resident  for  twenly-iix 
yeara  in  the  North  Island,  and  Kew  Zea- 
land is  now  his  adopted  country.  He 
speaks,  therefore,  on  this  subject  as  one 

The  book  is  valuable  in  other  direction! 
than  the  mission  lield.  It  essays  to  give 
views  of  New  Zealand  itself,  as  well  as  of 
the  people  who  live  there.  And  Mr. 
Ward  has  enriched  hia  volome  by  exlracli 
from  the  very  best  books  of  science  and 
travel  which  have  handled  New  Zealsnil 
themes.  Ho  one  can  read  tliis  volume 
to  the  end  wiihout  l^aving  a  very  fair 
nolion  of  the  geology,  botany,  mining,  and 
agi  ieulture  of  the  ieland. 

But  uf  course  Ihe  real  value  of  the  book 
is  displayed  in  the  chapters  in  which  Mr. 
Ward  gives  hia  own  experiencea  and 
views,  speaking  as  a  colonist  and  mission- 
ary. Some  very  wise  counsels  are  offered 
to  colonists ;  and  the  histor;'  ot  utissionaiy 
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vork,  pervaded  tbronghoaC  bf  ■  catholic 
ipirit,  ii  mi»[  complete. 

We  once  heard  a  minion  lecretarj  in 
Amenca  aTowing  pnblirlj  bis  belief  rhat 
the  best  thing  Tor  humaniij  which  could 
happen,  would  he  the  speedy  and  alter 
eiiinction  o(  the  Indian  mcei.  No  inch 
truculent  couricliou  ia  anywhere  indi- 
cated by  Mr,  Ward,  But  it  ia  plain  that 
contact  with  the  Maories  has  somewhat 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  hope  of 
mlMion  work  amoni;  them.  It  ia  not  that 
he  fails  to  exprea*  this  hope.  He  cloaes 
hii  volume  with  the  Christian  hope  of  a 
happj  Chriatian  future  for  both  races. 
But  one  feels,  in  all  that  he  tias  to  itij 
nboni  them,  hov  enormooi  the  diSi- 
caliiis  are  which  the  Christian  miaaiunary 
who  settles  among  them  has  lo  surmount. 

la  gi'ing  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Maoris  wars^a  very  important  portion  of 


volar 
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readers  to  forget  that  [he  subje 
distressing  one  for  ihe  misJiioiiHry,  ai^u 
indeed  for  the  colonist  aa  well.  The  way 
in  nhich  war  springs  up  between  inferior 
and  superior  races  is  illustrated  by  actual 
intunces,  which  aometioies  fill  one  wiiii 
"ge,  lome  times  with  aha  me,  that  resnlts 
<u  deplorable  aa  wars  should  ever  have 
beat  showed  lo  spring  out  of  them. 
About  these  wars  Mr.  Ward  speaks 
lemperstely,  wisely,  and  so  aa  to  exhibit 
ihe  truth  of.  the  historical  and  polilical 


fad 
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rests.      We  cordially 
commend   thia  veluaMe  book  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  ibe  religious  life  of  New 
Zealand.    From  a  chapter  specially  de- 
voted to  Church  statistics,  we  extract 
lenience  or  two : 

■The  Church  of  Enicland  in  the  coTony  ia 
divided  into  neveial  dioceHe^  presided  over 
by  as  man;  Birbopti,  with  ft  Uetropuliiaa  at 
tbtir  heiii  Among  the  clergymen,  Bomn 
hiielligent  and  tried  Uanries  Lava  found  a 
place;  liut  the  natives  foriuief;  their  charge 
have  been  scattered  in  the  late  war,  and 
ooFse  still,  have  diehonoured  (heir  race  by 

volting  form  of  beatbeniein.  .  .  .  The 
Pre^byteriau  Church  has  slruolc  Its  roiita 
deep  into  the  colony,  particularly  in  tlie 
Auckland  and  Oti^fO  provinces.  A  few  con- 
gregations belong  to  the  Cburch  of  Scotland, 
liul  the  great  body  of  Presbyleriana  are  lu 
connection  with  the  Free  CI.Hrob.  Mftny  of 
llie  inorC  enierprieing  merclianta  belong  '~ 

D'lencfl  havo  cuntribuled  to  place  the  Cliurc 
uf  ibeir  earlieet  aaaociationa  in  its  present 
prominent  ptHition.  .  .  .  The  Presbyteriati 
Ciiorch  liag  made  the  colony  its  d.?btor  fi>r 


Primitive    Ifothodist   Conneiiou   has   had 

three  atatiors  in  tbe  North  Inland  for  many 

by  numeruufl  converts,-  brought  from  the 
service  of  SaUn  to  that  of  the  liviug  Ood. 
Largo  and  handsoma  chapels  have  been 
erecred  in  the  towns,  ami  a  number  ut 
amaller  ones  in  the  coanlry.  Hundreds  of 
children  are  tnuglit  in  their  Sunday  schools, 
and  day  achools  have  been  formed  (or  the 
moat  neglected  and  needy.' 

Thk 


Wb  are  accustomed  in  these  days,  to  hear 
much  about  presenting  Bible  Truth  with  n 
freshiiese  adapted  to  the  age.  Were  the 
demand  cynouymoua   with  a  c 


)  the 
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bnmaniiy,  we  should  r  , 
dially.  But  lo  a  very  large  extent,  iho 
drift  of  the  requirement  assumee  tbat  psiC 
forms  of  Scripture  leaching  are  antiquated, 
and  that  the  growing  culture  of  our  lime 
calls  for  Hbrogaiion  of  the  old-fa-bioned 
faiih  which  our  fathers  held,  or  for  somo 
modiiicatiou  in  the  articles  of  beliernhlch 
shall  square  with  the  advanced  tnielligence 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Now,  while  far  from  disparaging  lbs 
worth  of  new  ideas,  or  alleging  that  on 
every  point  our  accepted  systems  are  per- 
fect, we  submit  that,  regarding  cardinal 
questions,  there  are  conclusions  already 
reached  which  have  a  seilled  authority, 
■nd  tbat  concerning  these  the  best  phi- 
losophy is  to  welcome  the  gospel  in  ii« 
recognised  simplicity.  Nothing  is  plainer 
than  the  fact  that  God  s 


redee 
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exceed  the  value  of  this 
medial  plan  of  divine  {trace  must  fail, 
though  devised  or  upheld  by  the  schouls 
of  modern  and  self- complacent  progress. 
We  prefer  the  /oolithnaa  to  which  the 
apostles  adhered,  above  all  the  wisdom 
after  which  maiiy  around  us  are  in  search ; 
and  the  doctrine  which  h 


from  the  ia»>- 
tutes  of  theology,  or  improve  it  in  the 
prelections  of  the  pulpit.    Of  course,  our 

remarks  apply  to  those  persons  who  say 
that  they  receive  the  sacred  volume  as  a 
"  Were  we  dealing 


ther 


i»ed  infidels, 


>  fur 


■nge 


feat  ares,  or  fitter  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  race,  than  Ihe  One  Book  provides  ; 
and  judged  by  results,  there  would  be 
tittle  doubt  relative  to  the  side  on  which 
a  favourable  comparison  lav.  But  mean- 
while we  have  quite  another  class  in  vie*, 
—men   who  name  themselves   disciples. 
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yet  oppmir  Ill-reconciled  to  adopt  tha 

moa[  obvious  InalruciionB  which  the  Word 
of  tlie  Lord  has  revealed,  and  which  can- 
not be  repealed  for  the  eake  oF  harmonii- 
ing  ii  ivilh  the  SuctDBiionE  of  human 
opinion.  Some  of  Ctiia  class  are  reveren- 
tial in  ibeir  ppirit,  earneBtlj  labuuriOK  to 
know  the  mmd  of  the  Master  :  but  not  a 
few  discover  a  ditferent  tone— didnclined 
to  bow  like  piipila  to  His  will ;  and  it  is 
often  a  characteristic  of  Ibeii      "■       "'  "" 


what 


latitudinarian  than  themsetvea,  the;  de- 
DODiice  as  bigots  all  who  with  conecien- 
tiouenfsB  cleave  to  the  creeds  chat  hare 
been  handed  down  from  bygone  genera- 
tions. So  the  Brosd  Chnrch  may  evinco 
narrowness,  notwithstanding  load  (alk 
aboat  liberalism  among  its  cbampionl. 

Without  charging  the  anonj-mous  writer 
of  the  work  before  as  with  nnebaiitable- 
ness — indeed,  bia  pa^es  are  almost  uni- 
formly of  a  milder  temper— we  trace  in 
bis  treatise  the  element  of  Broad  Church- 
ism  referred  to.  '  He  pens  much  with 
which  we  agree  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
discussions,  stating  clearly  the  necessity 
of  a  revelation  for  (he  purpose  of  restor- 
ing men  to  happiness.  But  when  be 
speaks  of  the  gospel  as  merely  a  measare 
to  bring  them  back  to  "  natural  religion," 
or  when  he  puts  comparatively  small  stress 

admitted  Christianity,  we  reckon  bis 
philosophy  to  be  defective.  A  barren 
orthodoxy  may  not  stand  for  a  genuine 
pietf ;  yet  right  actions  depend  on  right 
notions,  in  a  way  which  points  to  the 
pureness  of  our  creed  us  (he  root  of  good- 
ness in  our  life  ;  end  because  our  author 
teems  to  anderrate  the  importance  of  the 
one  on  the  outcome  of  the  other,  we  feel 
constrained  to  differ  from  the  main  scope 
of  bis  argument. 

Clibk'b  Foreign  Tbbolooical  LmaABi. 
— K«it  on  Kings.  Chronicles,  and  D.miel. 
3  vols.  Hengslenberg's  Hiatorv  of  the 
Eingdont  of  Uod  onder  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   2  vols. 

Eainborgh:  T,  *T.  Clark,  ISTJ, 
A  COMMEBTARY  by  Keil  on  the  books  of 
Kinfts  has  already  appesred  in  the  Theolo- 

kiiown  soon  Htid  frequently  to  out^itov 
themselves,  it  haa  seemed  good  to  the  pub- 
lishers 10  gii.e  the  newest  views  of  this 
learned  and  judicious  commentator  on  the 
later  historical  books.  Kdl,  however,  has 
not  the  power  of  making  vivid  the  scenes 
he  describes.  He  is  grammatically  acute, 
but  lacks  considerably  the  spiritual  el-- 
menl.  His  volume  on  Daniel  is  due  of  his 
best  efforts.    The  genuineness  of  the  book 


irith  great  clennieH  and  forc« 
in  his  introduction  ;  and  the  exposicion  it- 
self, though  severely  critical,  will  be  highly 
serviceable  to  all  who  are  studying  the 
difficaltqaestions  raised  in  connection  with 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  A  little  of  Dr. 
Fusej's  fervourin  his  noble  work  on  Dsniel 
would  have  vastly  improved  the  solid  Ge^ 

He ngsten berg's  works  are  well  known 
in  this  couniry,  and  some  of  them  will 
long  continue  lo  be  priEed.  Bis 
*  Christology '  still  retains  a  place  as  a  com- 
prehensive rmm^  of  passages  hearing  on 
the  promise  and  person  of  Che  Messiah. 
His  last  work  was  the  'History  of  Che 
Kingdom  of  God  undenhe  Old  Testament,' 
which  is  here  presented  to  English  readers. 
lis  aim  is  to  show  the  progressive  namre 
of  divine  revetalion,  and  contains  the  ripest 
results  of  Hengsten berg's  study  in  (hatfield 
of  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  be  made 
so  peculiarly  his  own.  The  volumes  are 
pleasant  as  well  as  instructive  reading,  and 
are  prefaced  by  a  genial  notice  of  Heng- 
stenberg's  life  and  writings.  They  form  an 
admirable  general  tezl-book  for  tbe  lead- 
ing fucts  of  the  Obi  Teslamenl,  and  though 
prolessedly  poleu  ' 


SEaVICEB  IN  COHKECnON  WITH  TBE  DstlB 

Of  TBE  liEv.  Wh.  Aedebsom,  LL.D' 
By  the  Eev.  J,  Looan  AiKMAK,  D,D, 
and  Ihu  Kev.  David  M'EwaB. 


One  service,  in  connection  with  these  ser- 
vices, it  is  impossible  to  reproduce.  But 
all  who  were  present  in  John  Street 
Church,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  Heptcmber, 
will  remember  the  exquisitely  graceful  and 
touching  praver  which  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Edwards  of  Glasgow  over  the  remains  of 
his  departed  friend,  A  note  of  real  sor- 
row was  struck  in  the  opening  sentences — 
one  fountain  of  eonsolaiion  after  another 
opened  up  before  the  scricken  heart,  till  at 
length  composure  and  strength  were  at- 
tained for  tbe  thanksgiving  to  AlmighiJ 
God  for  the  gifts  of  head  and  heart  thst 
characleriied  Hia  departed  servant.  Of 
the  published  services  before  na,  we  have 
first  a  aermon  by  Dr.  Aikmsn,  conisininit 
a  careful  analysis  of  Acts  xiii.  3G.  rolluwed 
by  a  brief  outline  of  the  leading  evenlJ  in 
Dr.  Anderson's  career.  Mr,  M'Ewan's 
discourse  ia  devoted  to  the  iliiisLration  of 
a  few  poiuls  well  chosen  and  happily  ci- 
preased.  True  greatness  finds  in  ChrisH 
service  its  highest  sphere;  in  Chrisis 
example,  its  beit  model;  in  Christ's  pur- 
pose, its  Doblesc  aim ;  and  in  Christ'* 
preseDoe,  its  most  glorious  recompenM  <" 
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cewird.     The  diseonne  'u  ToUoired  bj  an 

ippmiptire  sketch  of  .Dr.  Anderion's 
tbsncter,  closini;;  wiili  glimpses  oF  hti 
latter  end.  In  both  these  seryicei,  the 
■ide. spread  friends  of  Dr.  Anderson 
posiesB  ■  BODTenir  of  a  aad  and  mournful 
tyeal.  Both  form  a,  contribntioD  to  a, 
biDgraph;  which,  if  it  giyea  ua  Dr.  Ander- 
son oa  he  was,  in  his  wondroai  breadth 
ind  calholicit;,  hia  lire  and  geniaa,  will  be 
Eomcthing  freah  and  «ut  generit. 

TlLKIHS  TO  IBB  CHILDBEH.  Bj  ALBX- 
.IBDEB  MacLbUS,  D.D. 
LoDdoD :  Hodder  uid  3ioiif  hion- 
HsRB  ve  haie  Dr.  MacLeod  in  a  new  field 
of  liierirj  aclivilT,  and  one  in  which  WB 
ventDre  to  lar  he  will  be  long  remembered. 
Siartini  with  a  note  on  Arnold's  Thue^- 
dHa,  Dr.  MacLeod,  with  congiderable  his- 
iDijc  rer^earch,'  and  do  amal)  amount  of 
otiiinihi;  of  illuslrHtion,  worked  out  the 
germ  of  ihooKht,  till  it  appeired  in  an 
Qijirelfnding  but  laluable  volume,  Euro- 
VoalA/e.  The  'natoml  history'  of  hia 
McoDil  volume.  The  Judgment  Books,  is 
ffiuch  ibe  same, — seedliiifis  of  some  of  our 
tbioteri  cf  this  and  a  preceding  genera- 
lion  Jjaring  taken  root  in  his  mind,  and 
froffii  pp  with  all  the  marka  of  the  soil 
■fiicl)  reproduced  them, — vivid  nets  of 
imagination,  power  of  illastratioo,  and 
hunlj  of  thoQubi  and  expression.  Tali- 
i>ig  lo  Ihe  C/dldren  is  in  some  respects  a 
liigber  book  than  eitlier.  The  vein  of  ori- 
ginaliij  is  deeper  and  parer.  In  auch 
iddreues  as  '  The  Parting  of  the  Wajs," 
Md  'I'he  Wonderful  Lamp,'  germ  and 
growth,  flowers  and  Iruit,  are  all  and 
(quallj  indigenous.  Even  the  etjie  is 
higher.  The  'atraining'  one  feels  at  times 
in  our  anchor's  books,  is  almost  absent 
liere.  As  mnch  of  this  Tolame  has  en- 
liehed  the  'Home  Circle 'of  this  ^tfa^ozine, 
"e  do  not  need  to  dwell  longer  on  a  book 
"hich  we  feel  sure  will  be  spet-diij  known 
>■  Due  of  the  best  books  for  children. 
The  get-up  of  the  book  is  attractive,  tha 

F'ttgue  youthful  readers  at  a  time,  is  also 
t  happy  thought ;  whilst  the  constant 
r«nrrence  of  story,  sacred,  legendary, 
and  historical,  inTcsts  the  book  with  a 
nre  charm  for  all  yonthrul  minds. 


Vnzoiig   or    thb    NiaBr,    and    otbbr 
P0KM!<.     By  WllXIAM  Naisuicb, 

Edintnirgb:  OaUandlngUi.    len. 
PoBTBT    not   only    lives,   but   seems  to 
tliTiie,  in  the  midst  of  this'most  practical 
ff.    The  wbistla  of  the  engine  breaks 


tbe  lolitode  of  oitr  motintafns  and  (ilens, 
huge  hotels  are  run  up  beside  lake  and 
WHterfall ;  the  telegraph  goes  through  the 
Pass  of  Killierrankie,  and  touHsls  are 
carried  by  sieam  to  the  snmmit  of  tbe 
Uhigi.  It  is  well  that  there  are  slill  some 
who  can  go  apart  by  themselves,  and  rest 
awhile ;  can  commnns  with  their  own 
hearts,  and  from  such  self- con  verse  speak 
forth  words  of  wisdom.  Mr.  Naismiih 
aspires  to  the  company  of  the  poets.  We 
cannot,  however,  conacienljouely  say  that 
hia  performance  is  marked  by  very  great 
poetical  excellence.  Only  a  few  are  gifted 
with  the  hJgheat  power  of  song,  and 
aipong  the  few  cerininly  Mr.  Naismith  is 
not  to  be  found.  There  is,  however,  con- 
sidecable  vigoor  of  ihonghtand  expression 
in  the  piece  ihat  gives  the  title  lo  his 
volume.  Several  of  the  shorter  poems 
might  with  great  advantage  have  been 
left  out.  One  can  forgive  oddity  of 
rhvme  in  George  Herbert,  that  in  leaa 
skillul  hands  beco 


Tub  BdiTiBE  Messbnoeb.— Tkb  Gospel 
'Jbumfbt.— GuoD  News. 
Sdrllng:  Fetcr  DnmrnoDd. 
To  praiae  these  well-known  periodicals  ia 
snperSuous.  Each  of  them  addresses  a 
special  class,  and  that  most  efBcientiy. 
Ihe  good  seed  here  gathered  deserves  an 
ever  widening  field  for  growth. 

Thb  Chbistiak  Tbbabdbt  for  I87S. 

Edinburgh :  Jobnitone,  Bniiter,  A  Co. 
Dr.  Bohab  esters  well   for  his  readers. 
The  contents  are  more  than  usually  varied 
and  interesting. 

Bible  Words  fob  Wime  :  An  Examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Kilchie's  '  Scripture  Tesii- 
againat  Intoxicating  Wine.'    By 


We  spppose  Dr.  Ritchie  will  survive  the 
fierce  attack  made  on  him  in  this  work. 
The  Irish  love  for  a  fight  is  rather  too 
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prominent    There  is  reillj  no  necositj  who  hold  that  ihe  wine  which  the  Bible 

that    people  should    be    intemperete    in  apeaks  of  and  permits  iraa  tm/trmatiid; 

arening  eiihcr  for  or  agajnft  anfermcnted  Bn4  we  are  bound  to  aaj  tliat  he  pnls  hii 

wine.     Mr.   Macio;  i>  a  teetotaller,  bat  >ide  o(  the  quettion  with  no  amall  abiliL; 

conicientiuoBlj  opposee  the  riewi  of  thoie  and  research. 


pont^lg  gdrosptci. 

PKOGEESS  OF  LIBERALISM. 
Among  the  speeches  which  have  recently  been  deliTcred  by  Farlinmentary  repre- 
BentativeB  to  tbeir  coi}StituencieB,  one  of  tbe  moet  intereating  and  able  is  that  of  Hr. 
Grant  Dtif!  at  Elgin,  in  which  he  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  tbe  pn^ress 
of  the  liberal  cause,  both  at  Lome  and  abroad,  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is 
a  speech  full  of  facts— a  historical  review,  which  shows  that  liberal  principles  have 
obtained  innportant  reforms  during  that  period,  and  that  progregs  is  inBeoarable 
from  their  maintenance.  The  Chancellor  of  tbe  Eacbequer  pithily  remarked,  a  few 
d&ys  ago,  that  '  Che  creed  of  the  Tory  was  that  he  sticks  to  what  is ;  and  that  the 
creed  of  tbe  Liberal  was  that  he  sticks  to  what  ought  to  be ; '  and,  referring  to  n  say- 
ing of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  '  Sanitan  tanilalam,  omnia  sanilas,'  eaid  that  he  sbouhl  leareont 
the  letter  S  and  substitute  V,  and  then  they  had,  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity. 
This  hit  at  Toryism  is  clever  and  effective  ;  but  the  historical  narrative  given  by 
Mr.  Duff  deals  a  heavier  blow.  From  that  speech  we  give,  in  our  own  way,  the 
main  facts  in  the  briefest  form. 

During  tbe  last  fifteen  years  we  have  had  the  following  Liberal  measures:  Locke 
King's  bill  abolishing  the  property  qualification  for  members  of  Parliament ;  re- 
moval of  Jewish  disabilities  ;  the  transfer  of  India  to  the  rule  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
important  commercial  treaties  with  France,  China,  and  Japan.  We  have  also  had 
tbe  abolition  of  church  rates  in  England,  Parliamentjiry  rtfonn,  the  Irish  Church 
disestablished  and  disendowed,  an  Education  Act  for  England,  a  lAnd  Tenure  Act 
for  Ireland,  reform  in  the  Army,  a  Ballot  Act,  and  a  Scotch  Education  Act.  We 
have  likewise  bad,  what  we  must  consider  an  important  triumph  of  Liberalism, 
the  settlement  of  two  vexatious  disputes  with  America — via.  the  Alabama  Claitna, 
and  the  San  Junn  Boundary^-by  arbitration,  ubich  introduces  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  adjustment  of  international  quarrels. 

These  cbiinges  are  important  ;  bnt  many  other  changes  require  to  be  made 
befnre  the  principles  of  Liberalism  can  be  said  to  have  received  their  full  develop- 
ment. The  question  of  land  tenure  must  be  discussed;  tbe  education  question  most 
be  reconsidered ;  and  the  civil  establisbments  of  religion  in  England  and  Scotland 
must  be  dealt  with. 

Looking  abroad,  we  have  to  note  tbe  changes  in  the  Italian  Peninsula,  by  which 
tyranny  has  been  overthrown,  priestcraft  cnppled,  and  a  country  formerly  broken 
up  into  petty  provinces,  and  preyed  upon  by  hungry  and  unscrupulous 
rulers,  now  made  one,  and  governed  by  a  liberal  king.  We  have  also  to  note  the 
total  abolition  of  that  foul  blot  and  fearful  curse,  American  slavery,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  war, — tbe  abolition  of  Kussian  serfdom,  one  of  the  most 
-  important  reforms  in  the  colossal  empire  of  tbe  Czar, — the  dufeat  of  Austria,  and 
the  consequent  changes  in  ber  internal  administration,  liberalizing  all  her  institn- 
tious,— the  Spanish  Kevolution,  which  drove  a  bigoted  and  blemished  .Queen  from 
the  throne,  and  broke  the  fetters  of  Romish  intolerance, — the  defeat  of  France  by 
Prussia,  which  was  the  overthrow  of '  Militairism,' — and  the  impregnation  of  Turkey 
and  Egypt  with  European  ideas. 

Referring  to  these  changes,  Mr.  Duff  says :  '  There  is  hardly  one  that  has 
occurred  at  home  which  has  not  been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  opposite  political 
connection;  and  there  are  comparatively  tew  of  those  that  have  occurred  abroad 
which  have  commanded  the  sympathies  of  any  but  isolated  individuals  in  that 
couuection.' 
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With  regard  to  the  progrecs  of  our  countij  dnring  the  fifteen  ;eim  rerieired, 
the  following  stateraent,  which  is  intereatine,  iapven  : — 'From  1857  to  1871.  the 
MDual  T&lue  of  our  trade  inereaBed  by  nearly  280  millions.  From  1857  to  1870, 
the  HDtiual  value  of  property  and  profits  asaestcd  to  the  Income-tax  increased  by 
about  130  millions.  From  1857  to  1871,  about  42  millions  of  annnal  taiatioo 
irere  remitted,  and  1 5  added  ;  in  other  words.  27  millions  were  remitted.  From 
1858  to  187^,  the  national  debt  was  decresaed  by  38  millions.  '  These  are  gratify- 
ing facta ;  but  the  two  now  to  be  mentioned  are  of  even  better  angary  for  the 
future.  There  is  now  30  per  cent  less  crime  committed  than  when  the  popolation 
was  less  by  80  per  cent,  than  it  now  is ;  and  whereas  there  were  about  700,000 
children  at  the  school  inspections  of  Great  Britain  in  1857,  there  were,  by  the  last 
retoms,  1,800,000  children  at  these  inspections.' 

The  moral  which  Mr.  Duff  draws  from  the  facts  brought  forward  in  his  histori- 
cal review  is  this :  '  That  the  road  on  which  we  have  been  walking  for  the  last 
half-century  is  the  right  road  ;  and  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  eoDtinue  to 
valk  upon  it,  itot  hurriedly,  ho  as  perchance  to  trip  or  miss  the  way,  but  steadily 
and  deUberately,  with  ever-increasing  confidence  that  it  wiU  lead  us,  and  all  who 
follow  us,  to  national  well-bemg  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense.' 


THE  KNOX  TERCENTENARY. 

ONthe  34th  November  1572,  our  great  Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox,  breathed  his 
last  The  tercentenary  of  that  event  called  forth,  in  last  November,  in  the  different 
chuTclies,  numerous  discourses  on  his  life  and  work,  and  has  since  led  to  a  reeolu- 
tiaii,on  the  part  of  influential  citiiens,  to  raise  a  monument  which  shall  be  worthy 
of  lua  oKmory  and  of  the  causa  with  which  his  name  is  identified.  We  wish  this 
ondertaUng  all  Euccesa ;  but  wf  also  wish  that  there  may  be  more  studr  of  his  his- 
toiysnd  doctrine,  and  of  the  reformation  wrought,  under  God,  by  his  hand. 

Ttie  efforts  of  Popery  to  strengthen  and  extend  itself  in  Britain  were  never  so 
resolute,  a.nd  call,  therefore,  for  increased  diligence  on  the  part  of  Protestants  to 
ccnnteract  them.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  much  faith  in  constant  controversy, 
and  have  no  desire  to  see  bands  of  men  scouring  tlie  country  on  an  anti-Popery 
crusade.  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  such  a 
mufare — the  times  of  Knox  presented  these.  But  as  things  now  are,  we  would 
advocate  a  different  policy.  We  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a  more  thorough 
education  of  the  young  in  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation  as  opposed  to 
popish  teaching.  This  is  one  way  in  which  we  may  meet  the  wiles  of  the  Papacy. 
But  we  also  believe  that  what  popish  activity  calls  for  on  our  partis  more 'earnest 
and  Etirring  preaching,  more  fervent  and  frequent  prayer,  that  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  may  aboiind.  The  increase  of  vital  godliness  will  not  only  be  a  bulwark 
erected  against  Popery,  but  a  aerions  blow  dealt  to  ita  power.  If  John  Knox  bad 
had  leas  piety,  he  would  not  have  been  the  great  reformer  he  was. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  Scotland  ones  to  Knox;  for  her  obligatjooa 
to  him,  under  God,  are  so  great.  He  was  raised  np  at  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
were  enveloped  in  the  murky  darkneaa  of  popish  superstition ;  when  the  land  was 
overrun  by  ignorant  priests,  and  laay  and  immoral  monks ;  and  when  the  greal«r 
part  of  the  property  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  ecclcBiastlca,  who  spent  it  on 
Clieir  mummeries  or  their  lusla.  At  this  time  of  our  country's  degradation  Knox 
arose,  and  became  the  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  of  putting  the  priests 
and  th«r  minions  to  confoeioa,  and  of  making  known  to  the  people  the  glorious 
goep^  of  the  blessed  God.  With  him  there  came  a  large  measure  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty,  as  well  as  a  revival  of  religion.  Knox  was  not  perfect,  nor  was  his 
teaching  absolutely  without  flaw ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  rare  leal  as  well  as  clear 
understanding,  of  high  courage  as  well  as  integrity,  a  man  who  feared  God,  and 
%'hohved  for  His  glory ;  and  this  day  Scotland  ia  reaping,  in  her  freedom,  intel- 
hgence.  Christian  character,  and  prosperity,  the  fruit«  of  his  labours. 

Thoagh  it  is  a  loving  friend  who  paints  bis  character,  and  his  affection  may 
make  the  coloms  waim,  vet  Knox's  life  bears  out  the  eulogium  of  Bannatyne,  who 
eiUs  liim  'tiiie  man  of  God,  the  light  ol  Scotland,  the  comforter  of  the  Chnrch 
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trithin  the  sanctotury,  the  mirror  of  godliaeia,  k  patteni  and  example  to  all  true 
ministers  in  puritj  of  life  and  eoundnesa  of  doctrine,  and  boldnew  in  reproving 
wickedaefla—HDue  that  cared  not  for  tba  favour  of  mea,  how  great  soever  tbej 
were.'  Principal  Smeton  writei  in  terms  equally  Strong :  '  I  know  not,'  he  bsjb, 
'if  ever  BO  much  piety  and  geniuH  were  loiIgM  in  bo  frail  a  body.  Certain  I  am  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  whom  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit^kone  ao  bright  to 
the  Cburch  of  Scotland.' 

In  his  work  on  Heroes,  even  Carlyle,  wboec  sympathy  with  Knox  is  neceasarily 
imperfect,  expresses  his  admiration  of  bis  character  and  woi^  in  do  measuiea 
terms :  '  He  is  the  one  Scot«hmao,'  he  says,  '  to  whom,  of  all  others,  his  conntiy 
and  the  world  owe  a  debt.  .  .  .  This  that  Knox  did  for  his  nation,  we  may  call  a 
resurrection  as  from  death.'  '  Let  us  then,'  as  one  of  his  riKxnt  eulogists  has  said, 
'  thank  God  for  Knox,  and  for  that  stern  determination  of  his  to  do  tbe  right  thing 
in  tbe  right  way,  and  for  the  grandest  end,  which  made  Mm  one  of  the  meet 
devoted  and  successful  ioatrumenta  of  tbe  BvfurmaticH).' 

'What  ooDBtimtw  ■  sfate? 

Not  bi)(h-raisad  batllsmelits  or  Ubanied  mODUd, 
Thick  willB  or  moated  s^taj  ' 

Not  cities  proud,  with  apira  ^nd  turret  crowned. 
Nor  bays,  nor  broad-anapd  porta, 
When.  laughlDg  at  the  atorni,  rioh  naviea  ride, 
Bnt  men — hl|;h-miuded  Chriatian  men.' 


CHALDEAN  STORY  OF  THE  DELUGE. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  London  <^  the  Biblical  Archieological  Society,  Ur.  George 
Smith,    of  the    British  Museum,  read  a  paper    '  On  a  Cuneiform  loacriptiaa 
deacribing  tbe  Deluge.' 

Tbe  original  text  of  this  Assyrian  inscription  cannot,  be  thinks,  be  placed  later 
than  seventeen  centuries  before  Christ,  while  it  may  be  much  older ;  and  tbe  tra- 
dition which  it  etabodies  is  a  distinct  and  independent  tradition.  There  are  pcunts 
of  difference  between  it  and  the  biblical  narrative ;  but  there  is  such  an  agreement 
in  the  character  and  order  of  the  events  recorded,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  tha 
story  which  these  Assyrian  tablets  tell  is  that  of  the  flood  given  by  Hoses  in 
Genesis.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  moat  remarkable  corroboration  of  an  early 
portion  of  Bible  hiatory,  which  advanced  critics  hare  been  in  tbe  babil  of 
characterizing  as  a  fable. 

The  translation  given  by  Mr.  Smith  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  but  we  give 
a  few  specimens.  We  pass  over  the  intimation  of  tbe  flood  as  a  judgment  on  men 
for  their  sins,  and  the  formation  of  a  great  ship,  and  come  to  the  entrance  into  the 
ark.  The  narrator  of  the  flood  says :  'AH  I  posseased,  I  collected ;  all  I  poasened,  I 
collected  of  silver;  all  I  possessed,  I  collected  of  gold;  all  I  posBessed,  I  collected 
of  tbe  seed  of  life;  the  whole  I  caused  to  go  up  into  the  ship,  all  my  male  and 
female  servonte,  tbe  beasts  of  the  fields,  tbe  animals  of  tbe  field,  and  the  sons  of  the 
ftrmy,  all  of  them  I  caused  to  go  up.  A  flood  Sbammas  made,  and  he  spake,  saying 
in  tjie  night,  "I  will  cause  it  to  rain  from  heaven  heavily ;  enter  to  the  midst  of 
tbe  ship,  and  shut  thy  door." ' 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  say  that  be  entered  tbe  ship  and  shut  the  door,  that  a 
flood  came  'which  reached  to  heaven;'  that  'the  bright  earth  was  turned  to  s 
waste;'  thatalllifewssdestroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  andthat  the  ship,  after 
tossing  in  the  watery  waste,  'stopped  on  the  mountain  of  Nazir.'  There,  he  says, 
'  I  sent  forth  a  dove,  and  It  left  The  dove  went  and  searched,  and  a  resting-place 
it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth  a  swallow,  and  it  left.  The  swallow 
went  and  searched,  and  a  reeting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned.  1  scot 
forth  a  raven,  and  it  left.  Tbe  raven  went,  and  the  corpses  on  the  water  it  saw, 
and  it  did  eat ;  it  swam  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not  return.  I  sent  tbe 
animab  forth  to  the  four  winda.  I  poured  out  a  libation.  I  built  an  altar  on  the 
peak  of  the  mountain.' 

Further  on  in  the  narrative  he  aaya;  'Bel  went  up  to  the  midst  of  the  ship;  ha 
took  my  hand  and  brought  me  out;  he  caused  to  bring  my  wife  to  my  side;  he 
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pnrified  the  coantry;  be  eatabliabed  in  a  coveasat,  and  took  tlie  people  in  the 
preaeace  of  Sisit  and  the  people.'  - 

Among  almoet  all  natioDS  there  are  traditions  of  a  deluge.  Among  the  Gbineae, 
the  aboriginal  races  of  America,  and  the  Polynesians,  each  traditioDB  have  been 
fouDd;  and,  as  might  ha7e  been  expected,  the;  floated  aleo  among  the  Semitic 
and  Aryan  races;  but  there  ie  no  tradition  so  close  to  the  biblical  aocoont  aa  t^ 
ixjTiaji  one. 

'The  cuneiform  inacriptions,'  says  Mr.  Smith,  'are  now  shedding  new  light  on 
thrae  questione,  and  supplying  material  which  future  scholars  will  have  to  work 
out.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  with  the  translation  and  commeotarf 
on  an  inscription  like  this  the  matter  is  ended.  Beneath  the  mounds  and  riiinea 
cities  of  Chaldea,  now  awaiting  exploration,  lie,  together  with  older  copies  of  thia 
deluge  text,  other  legends  and  histories  of  the  earlieat  civiliaation  in  the  world.' 


TBE  WESLEY  AN  VOTE  ON  EDUCATION. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  body  in  London,  last  August,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  open  the  question  of  adherence  to 
denominational  education  as  a  Wesleyan  system,  or  the  placing  of  all  tbeir  schools 
under  the  Government  system. 

This  committee — which  cnnaisted  of  abont  200,  of  wbora  some  were  leading 
officials,  and  others  representatives  chosen  from  several  districta — met  3d  December, 
150  members  being  present;  for  two  suocossive  days  discussed  with  ability  the 
qaestion  remitted  to  them ;  and  came  to  a  resolution  condemning  denominataonat 
Bchoob  supported  by  Government,  and  approving  of  an  unsectarian  system. 

We  Me  glad  that  this  decision  has  been  reached.  It  is  not  all  we  could  wish ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  it  is  not  logically  defen«ble;  bnt  it  indicates 
progress,  and  furnishes  ground  to  believe  that,  having  gone  so  far  in  the 
right  direction,  the  Wesleyans  will  very  soon  be  coustrained  to  go  further.  Gom- 
meuting  on  this  vote,  the  English  Independent  says,  and  we  cordially  approve  of  ita 
Etatement:  'Meanwhile,  we  are  content  that  the  Wesleyans  should  fight  denomina- 
tlonalism  in  their  way,  while  we  resist  it  in  ours.  As  to  the  problem  that  lies 
beyond,  we  are  satisfied  to  leave  ita  solation  to  time  and  the  progress  of  free 
opinion.' 

THE  CNION  NEGOTIATIONa 
Is  tie  Free  Ghurch  presbyteries,  the  mutual  eligibility  scheme  is  rapidly  winning 
ila  way,  and  will  be  carried  by  a  very  considerable  majority  in  the  next  General 
Axeembly.  The  Anti-unionists  are  not  gaining  in  numbers,  any  more  than  they 
tK  gaining  in  respect,  with  those  who  are  calmly  watching  their  struggle.  Mean- 
while,  however,  the  attitude  they  have  assumed  when  brought  to  bay,  has  led  the 
nnioniste  to  pause,  lest  their  opponents  should  be  moved  to  do  aoraething  des- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eiiinbargh  Free  Presbytery,  held  28th  November  last.  Dr. 
Cindlish  announced  that,  for  the  present,  union  negotiations  would  be  suspended. 
'  Those,' he  said,  'with  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  matter  meant  this  to  be  the 
close  of  the  present  union  negotiations :  they  meant  it  (i.e.  the  overture  anent 
motual  eligibility  of  ministers  to  vacant  charges  in  the  negotiating  Churches)  to 
be  the  bona  fide  close  of  the  anion  negotiations.  ...  He  believed  that  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  now  drawing  to  a  close — the  stoppage  of  them  at  present,  and 
the  ground  on  which  that  stoppage  proceeded — would  he  found  to  have  shortened 
by  DDany  years  the  tenure  of  the  existence  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  Btood  as  a  fact,  that  what  had  hindered  the  uuion  was  the  raising  of  the  ques- 
tion abont  the  lawfulness  of  Establishments ;  and  what  had  raised  that  question 
was  the  existing  Church  Establishment.' 

On  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  the  Bcglish  Presbyterians  and  those  of  our  own 
body  forming  the  English  Synod  are  carrying  forward  negotiatjous  for  immediate 
union ;  and  the  committees  of  the'  respective  bodies  have  already,  in  their  joint 
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meettng,  marte  important  progreSB.  Two  things  are  specially  worthy  of  note  in 
their  resotutions  :  ]st.  The  declaralion  that  it  JB  desimble  to  have  a  formula  for  the 
United  Church,  which,  while  binding  thoM  who  BubBcribe  it  to  the  WestminsCei 
Blandarda,  shall  secure  to  them  the  same  liberty  in  accepting  the  teaching  of  these 
BtandardB  on  the  relation  of  the  civil  magiatrate  to  religion  and  the  Church  aa  is 
now  enjoyed  in  each  Church ;  2d,  That  there  should  be  between  our  Synod  in 
Scotland  and  the  Union  Church  in  England  cloie  federal  relationship,  such  as  shall 
maintain  and  manifest  tlie  unity  of  the  Churches,  by  mutual  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion, to  as  greut  an  extent  as  is  consistent  with  separate  and  independent  juris- 
diction. 

The  further  proceedings  of  the  committees  we  shall  watch  with  interest.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  will  materially  affect  the  position  of  our  Church,  ti 
well  as  future  negotiations  for  Union,  on  this  side  of  the  Borden 

DISESTABLISHMENT  MANIFESTa 
We  have  been  fevoured  with  a  proof  of  an  important  docnment  which  will  be 
found  stitched  up  with  this  month's  issue  of  the  Missionary  Record,  and  which 
emanates  from  the  Committee  of  Synod  on  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendov- 
ment  of  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 

At  last  meeting  of  Synod,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  an  overture  on  thii 
subject  came  up  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  ;  and  the  Synod  adopted  fk( 
overture,  agreed  to  petition  Parhament  in  terms  theEeof,  and  also  appointed  i 
committee  to  watch  over  the  attempts  of  the  friends  of  the  State  Churches  of  tie 
kingdom  to  prop  up  the  existing  system,  and  to  adopt  all  suitable  means  to  secure 
the  end  contemplated  by  the  overture-  The  members  appointed  <hi  the  committee 
were:  Eev.  Drs.  Johnstone,  Cairns,  Peddie,  and  Josaph  Brown  ;■  Messrs,  Henrj 
Renton,  G.  C.  Button,,  David  Kinnear,  Alex,  Oliven,  J.  D.  Fleming,  and  Jamee 
Davidson,  Selkirk,  ministers  ;  with  J.  Dick  Peddie,  Edinburgh,  Alex.  Mitchell, 
Dalkeith,  George  Pearson,  Glasgow,  John  Hunter,  Innellan,  and  J.  Kuoi 
Crawford,  Edinburgh,  elders — Rev.  G.  C.  Button,  convener. 

The  manifesto  which  this  committee  have  issued  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  moet 
important  papers  sent  forth  for  many  years  by  any  Synod's  committee  ;  and  ve 
earnestly  commend  it  to  the  careful  study  of  our  readers.  It  begins  by  deserihing 
the  position  of  the  State  Church  system,  and  then  sketches  the  main  features  c^ 
tliat  system.  It  next  proceeds  to  show  that  the  State  Church  system  is  unscrip- 
tural ;  and  here  it  reviews  in  a  clear,  masterly  way  the  whole  scriptural  argument. 
It  then  points  out  the  injurious  influence  of  the  system  on  tiie  intereets  of  rehgiou, 
and  its  opposition  to  political  equity  ;  and  cloeeB  with  a  reference  to  our  present 
duty  in  regard  to  this  system,  and  our  motives  to  umke  every  effort  to  remove  it 

We  believe  that  there  is  clamant  need  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  people,  and 
we  fear  also  of  many  of  our  younger  ministers,  of  instruction  in  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  are  covered  by  the  common  term  Voluntaryism.  This  manifesto,  ne 
feel  assured,  will  do  something  towards  meeting  this  need ;  and  we  trust,  therefore, 
that  our  ministers  and  elders,  and  othera,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  promole 
its  study.  In  this  way  they  will  most  certainly  direct  and  foster  the  feeling  -Hhicli 
has  recently  revived  against  civil  establishments  of  religion. 

We  rejoice  that  our  Synod  has  taken  action  in  connection  with  this  grett 
question  of  DiseBtablishment  and  Disendowroent,  which  is  evidently  to  become  one 
of  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  we  trust  that  there  will  be  a  wide-spread  and 
cordial  lesponse  to  its  call. 

What  further  immediate  steps  the  committee  propose  to  take  we  are  unable  to 
say ;  but  we  doubt  not,  looking  at  the  complexion  of  the  committee,  that  i\u^ 
will  be  of  a  judicious  and  energetic  kind. 

Printed  by  Udrbat  ano  Oibb,  II,  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  Willum 
Olifiunt  add  Co.,  bT,  North  f  rederick  Street,  Edinborsh,  ob  the  tn  of  JauiuT 
IS73. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  CHTTRCH : 
A  CENTENARY  SERMON. 

PBUCEED  ra  THE  WEST  CHCRCH,  LINUTHQOW,  ON  SABBA.TH,  IStH  DEC.  1872, 
BT  THE  REV.  JAUES  SDCH&NAH,  ( 


God's  people  of  old  were  not  willing  to  forget  their  early  history.  Tbey 
bred  to  look  back  upon  the  dayB  that  were  gone,  &nd  to  reckon  sp  the 
tokens  of  diTine  faronr  which  their  lathers  and  themselves  had  received. 
Tbeir  sacred  son<^3,  ior  ioatance,  are  full  of  such  memoriee  of  the  past.  And 
well  indeed  might  they  thns  look  baidf,  well  might  tbey  thna  sing  j  for  the 
history  of  their  natiMi  waa  the  history  of  the  ClHirch, — the  history  of  their 
natioD  was  the  history  of  Redemption  itself. 

To  what  extent,  brethren,  may  it  be  bo  with  nsf  Shall  we  close  onr  eyes 
upon  the  days  thM  are  past?  Shall  we  flatter  oarselvee,  as  some  woald 
hare  as  do,  tiiat  we  have  made  each  adTance  upon  these  olden  timea  that  we 
may  forget  them  altt^ther  f  In  the  days  of  Israel's  greatest  glwy,  David 
did  not  thns  think  of  the  times  of  his  fonf&thera.  Nor  shall  we  think  so  of 
those  of  whom  we  are  the  saccessors.  We  have  sacred  memories  handed 
down  to  OS, — memories  of  noble  doing,  aad  noble  daring,  and  still  nobler 
suffering, — which  we  shaU  continne  to  cheH^  which  we  shall  never  let  die, 
noleas  we  are  to  prove  oorselves  unworthy  of  the  legacy  which  oar  fathers 
have  bequeathed  to  their  children.  Indeed  I  qnestioa  whether,  with  all  oar 
boasted  intelligence  and  culture,  onr  boasted  freedun  and  toleration,  our 
boasted  advance  in  Christian  liberality  and  Christian  enterprise, — I  qaestiou 
whether,  with  all  these,  we  have  a  faith  so  strong,  and  a  piety  so  pare  and  so 
self-sacrificing,  as  many  of  onr  fathers  had.  We  have  not  yet  reached  a 
point  at  least  where  we  have  nothing  fnrther  to  learn  from  the  history  of 
the  past 

While  there  is  no  time  when  the  Chnrch  as  a  whole,  or  a  section  of  the 
Chnrch,  or  an  individual  congregation,  may  not  look  back  with  interest  and 
profit  on  the  days  that  are  gone,  there  are  times  when  snch  a  retrospect  is 
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peculiarly  appropriftte,  and  oaght  to  be  peculiarly  profitable,-HJmes  in  our 
bistery  (hat  are  like  those  heights  where,  whm  the  trareller  arrivee,  he  b  dls- 
poeed  to  pame  fcr  a  little  aid  look  back  on  the  way  by  which  he  has  been 
led.  Such  a  time  I  take  the  preseat  to  be  in  yoar  congr^ational  history. 
Ton  can  oow  look  back  over  an  eotire  centarj,  dnriug  which  joa  have  been 
associated  tocher — yon  and  yoar  fathers — for  the  worship  of  <God,  and  for 
the  maintaining  of  His  troth,  and  for  the  extending  of  His  kingdom.  Is  it 
to  no  purpose  that  these  years  hare  been,  and  all  the  incidents  and  the  ex- 
pwiences  with  which  they  hare  been  crowded  1  Have  they  no  voice  to  you 
of  the  present  idajr,  as  yon  look  back  npon  them  1  Is  there  no  word  of 
enconragemeot  or  of  warning;  that  comes  to  yon  from  these  bygone  times  T 
On  the  contrary,  are  they  not  rich  in  lessons  of  wjsdom  T  Hare  yon  not 
heard  with  yonr  ears,  hare  not  yonr  fathers  told  yon,  what  work  God  did  ia 
their  days,  in  the  times  of  old  T  And  that  work  which  He  did  in  their  days, 
He  did  n«t  for 'themselves  alone,  bat  for  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  as  arell. 

lAt  ns  si^le  oat,  then,  one  or  two  of  the  lessons  tiiat  yon  may  learn  by 
thus  glancing'back  over  the  years  that  are  gone. 


I.  Leam,  firtt  of  aU,  kowfidthfidly  God 

At  the  time  when  Uiis  congregation  was  formed,  and  for  a  good  many 
years  previous,  the  state  of  the  Chnrch — the  state  of  religion — in  Scotland 
generally  was  sad  in  the  estreme.  During  the  years  that  preceded  the  rise 
of  the  Secession,. the  t«aching  of  the  Church  had  become  deploirably  cormpt 
Dangerous  errors  were  taught  in  the  close-rooms  of  the  tjniversities ;  the 
pulpits  throughont'the  land  were  largely  infected  with  the  same  leaven;  while 
the  few  faithful  men  who  dared  to  utter  a  protest  against  such  doctrinss 
were  censured  by  the  courts  of  the  Church.  And  the  men  who  were  thus 
trampling  upon  the  troth  of  God,  were  also  found  (as  ia  invariably  the  case) 
trampling  npon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Exactly  155  years  ago  a  scene 
was  witnessed  in  this  neighbourhood, — a  scene  which  indeed  was  btit  one 
among  many  of  a  sindlar  kind.  Two  ministers  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lin- 
lithgow enter  the  town  of  Bathgate  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  A  mhiister  is 
to  be  settled  there,  and  these  two  members  of  presbytery  are  appointed  to 
serve  the  edict.  Th^  are  not  alme,  however :  a-  whole  troop  of  dragoons 
are  with  them.  As  [hey  enter  the  town  (says  a  writer  of  that  day), '  tbey 
canse  beat  their  drum,  and  draw  their  swords  ;  and  in  thia  posture  come 
throngh  the  town,  guarding  the  ministers  into  the  church,  riding  and  striking 
with  their  naked  swords  at  the  women  and  «thera  standing  gasing  upon  the 
wayside  ;  which  (the  writer  continues)  was  a  melancholy  Sabbath  in  Batb- 
gate.'  Yes,  and  a  melancholy  time  altogether,  not  only  for  Bathgate,  but 
for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  when  ministers,  many  of  whom  had  no  htneas  for 
the  work,  were  forced  npon  unwilling  and  protesting  congregations  at  the 
point  of  the  sword. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Chnrch  in  Scotland,  previous 
to  the  rise  of  the  Secession,  and  for  many  years  after  it.  Bnt  though  trntb 
seemed  thns  to  be  trodden  down  in  the  streets,  and  though  the  hbertiffi  of  the 
Christian  people  seemed  weil-uigh  eittoguiahed,  a  few  men  were  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Chnrch  coarogeons  enomgh  to  lift  up  a  warning  voice, 
One  of  these  warning  voices  was  heard  not  far  from  this  very  town.  Mr- 
Kid,  of  Queensferry,  an  intimate  friend  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  laid  a  protest 
on  the  table  of  the  Assembly,  complaining  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
others  of  the  acts  of  the  Chnrch,  and  diaclaiming  all  sympathy  with  thnn. 
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I  am  anre  that  the  teaching  of  soch  a  man  conid  pot  foil  to  hare  an  impor- 
tant inflQKice  thronghOot  the  whole  of  this  district. 

Prerioas  to  theformation  of  this  congregatioii,  a  congr^^tion  of  Seceders 
had  already  beeo  formed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  here ;  and  that 
congregation  is  now  represented  by  onr  brethren  in  the  East  Chnrch.  Bat 
at  the  time  of  the  breach  in  the  Secession  (1747),  when  the  small  body  was 
divided  into  ^  Bui^hers '  and  'Anti- Burghers '  (as  they  wera  sometimes  called), 
while  the  congregation  of  which  I  have  now  spoken  adhered  to  the  ^  Anti- 
Bnrgher  '  side,  there  were  some  Secedera  in  this  neighbourhood  who  had 
more  sympathy  with  the  other.  I  can  coticeiye  of  them — as  I  know  was  the 
case  in  other  districts  before  regular  congregations  were  formed — gathering 
tether  on  tbe  Sabbath-day,  a  little  fellow^p  meeting,  for  the  porpose  of 
reading  the  word  and  shorting  one  another,  and  crying  to  Qod  to  maintain 
His  own  caase  amid  the  prevailing  corrnption,  and  to  anpport  His  faitbfal 
serrants,  few  and  far-scattered  though  they  were.  I  can  conceive  of  the 
difficolties  with  which  they  wobid  have  to  contend,  and  the  reproaches  that 
would  be  heaped  upon  thwn,  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed.  But  their  faith  stood  firm,  and  their  numbers  increased,  until,  as 
yoa  know,  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  they  were  formed  into  a  congrega- 
tion hn^  and  had  ordinances  regularly  dispensed. 

Bat  even  then  they  were  few,  and  feeble,  and  despised ;  meeting  together 
tor  long  in  one  place  and  another  that  mast  hare  looked  poor  and  miserable 
enough  when  they  thought  of  the  fine  old  cathedral  chnrch  which  they  had 
left  behind  them  ;  parties  who  were  disposed  to  join  with  them  hindered  from 
doing  so  through  fear  of  the  scorn  of  others  j  and  condemned  on  all  sides 
as  sduBmaticB,  who  bad  been  ignominionsly  thrown  out  of  the  Chnrch,  aud 
irere  now  lying  under  the  Church's  censures.  But  faithful  to  the  Master, 
He  wag  not  nnfaithfnl  to  them.  He  owned  them,  and  He  honoured  them,  as 
ffitnesses  for  TTia  truth,  and  advocates  of  the  liberty  of  His  people.  When 
they  were  few,  very  few,  and  almost  like  strangers  in  the  land,  He  suffered 
no  one  to  do  them  harm,  yea.  He  rebnked  many  for  their  sakes.  And  He  so 
bore  testimony  to  their  faithfulness  and  zeal,  that  the  truth  and  the  liberty  for 
which  they  contended  have  been  enjoyed  here  for  a  hundred  years.  Never 
has  it  happened  during  all  that  time  that  a  pastor  has  been  forced  upon 
yoa ;  never  daring  these  years  has  anything  been  spoken  from  this  pulpit  and 
heard  wi^in  these  wallrf  but  the  pure  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel — tha 
aavii^  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

Yea,  not  only  has  the  trntb  been  thus  mtunttuned,  not  only  have  the 
liberties  of  the  people  been  upheld  in  this  congregation,  and  through  all  the 
congregations  of  our  section  of  the  Church,  bnt  mark  the  influence  which 
our  testimony  has  had  even  upon  the  Church  from  which  we  seceded.  Along 
with  the  growth  of  the  Secession  outside,  there  was  also  a  growth  inside  the 
Chnrch,  a  development  of  new  spiritual  life ;  and  the  issoe  of  this  was  the 
Disruption  of  1843,  the  greatest  revival  in  our  land  since  Reformation  times. 
While  within  that  portion  of  the  Church  that  is  still  connected  with  the 
State,  what  blessed  changes  have  we  seen !  The  descendants  and  snccessors 
of  the  men  who  so  grievously  corrupted  the  truth,  are  in  large  numbers  now 
preaching  the  gospel  as  purely  and  simply  as  any  one  of  ourselves ;  while 
the  descendants  and  successors  of  those  men  who  scrupled  not  to  settle 
miaisters  by  the  help  of  dragoons,  are  now  agitating  the  Church  from  one 
end  to  the  other  for  what  they  themselves  call  the  abolition  of  patronage. 
How  much  are  we  indebted  for  all  this  advance  and  all  this  improvement  to  the 
testimony  and  teaching  of  those  who,  like  your  forefathers  in  this  congre-   ■ 
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gatioD,  Btood  forwRTd  faithful  ejooDg  tbe  faithless,  never  aabamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  refusing  to  anrrender  even  in  the  smallest  degree  an; 
of  tJie  blood-bought  liberties  of  Christ's  ransomed  people  I 

II.  Looking  back  over  these  years  of  the  past,  Uam  how  Ood  honours  Hit 
own  ordinances. 

What  was  it,  brethreD,  that  held  yonr  forefathers  together,  and  made 
them  stronger  and  stronger  from  year  to  year  1  It  was  not  a  mere  remem- 
brance of  wrongs  they  had  received ;  that  would  soon  pass  away.  It  was 
Dot  the  mere  impulse  of  a  first  enthasiasm :  that  would  soon  cool  down.  It 
was  the  preaching  of  the  truth  and  the  other  ordinances  of  Christian  worship 
that  formed  a  bond  of  nnion  among  them,  and  that  proved  the  source  of  all 
their  stability  and  their  strength. 

How  was  it  that  they  felt,  when  gathered  nnder  their  lowly  roof,  tliat 
they  were  more  truly  in  the  Church  than  they  had  ever  been  before) 
How  was  it  that  the  absence  of  much  that  they  had  been  accnstoioed 
to  was  felt  to  be  uo  privation  ?  How  was  it  that  they  were  reconciled  to 
separation  from  former  friends,  and  almost  to  complete  isolation,  not  to 
speak  of  saspicion  and  reproach?  It  was  because  they  were  worehipping 
Ood  according  to  conscience  ;  it  was  because  they  were  enjoying  His  ordi- 
nances, pure,  simple,  unadulterated,  and  undefiled.  Their  praises  and  their 
prayers,  they  knew,  were  as  acceptable  to  God,  and  brought  down  as  rich  a 
blessing  npon  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  presented  in  the  most  venerable 
or  the  most  magnificent  of  the  churches  of  the  land ;  and  the  word  that  was 
spoken  to  them  by  those  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  true  servants  of 
Christ,  was  not  the  less  precioos  or  the  lees  powerful  because  those  who 
preached  it  had  beeu  censnred  and  denounced  by  what  was  called  the 
Katjonal  Church. 

My  brethren,  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days.  Amid 
many  discouragements,  and  difficulties,  and  discomforts,  such  as  happily  yon 
know  nothing  of  now,  they  gathered  together  for  the  worship  of  Qod.  KUlea 
of  travel  were  no  hindrance  to  theur  coming ;  lei^thened  serricea  were  do 
ground  of  complaint ;  a  bumble  place  of  meeting,  without  any  seats  even  to 
rest  npon,  was  not  reckoned  a  very  great  hardship.  They  had  a  relish  for 
the  truth,  and  for  the  other  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  so  these 
ordinances  were  abundantly  blessed  to  them :  tbey  found  them  to  be  food  for 
their  sonls ;  they  Eouod  them  to  be  the  very  streams  of  that  river  which  makes 
glad  the  city  of  Qod. 

During  these  one  hundred  years  there  has  been  nothing  her«  but  the 
simple  ordinances  of  Christian  worship — prayer  and  praise,  the  reading  and 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  observing  of  the  sacraments ;  and  yet  what 
work  has  been  done,  what  results  have  been  produced,  by  these  means  of 
grace  !  Row  many  souls  have  been  enUgbtened,  and  conv^ted,  and  saved! 
Conld  we  look  now  into  the  Church  above,  .might  we  not  gather  out  a  great 
nnmber,  and  say  of  this  man  and  that  man,  now  made  perfect,  that  they 
were  born  here  1  Ah  yes,  brethren  I  this  is  the  inner  history,  this  is  the  only 
real  history,  of  a  Christian  congregation  -,  and  could  we  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface,  and  look  thus  into  the  heart  of  things,  we  would  learn  the  valne  of 
these  simple  ordinances  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  We  wonld  find  a 
record  of  careless  ones  who  have  been  aroused  by  means  of  them,  back- 
sliding  ones  who  have  been  reclaimed,  aorrowiug  hearts  comforted,  and 
weary  souls  refreshed.  How  many  Sabbaths  of  pure  spiritual  eiyoymeot, 
how  many  seasons  of  holy  communion  with  the  Lord  at  His  own  table,  do 
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these  haadred  years  reprMent  1  And  all  this  becanse  the  Lord  has  been 
hoDonring  Hia  own  ordioaDcea,  and  making  them,  as  He  is  erer  ready  to  do, 
tbe  channels  throngh  which  His  grace  is  conveyed  to  the  aanls  of  men. 

If  at  any  time  in  the  hietory  of  this  congregation  tbe  blessing  of  Heaven 
came  down  more  largely  than  at  others,  it  was  at  the  time  when  all  rejoiced 
as  with  one  heart  to  come  np  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  If  among  tbe  good 
and  the  tme  who  have  worshipped  here,  some  have  been  more  distingnished 
for  their  Christian  excellence  than  others,  yon  will  find  that  it  has  been  those 
who  were  ever  eager  to  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary.  If  there  is 
one  voice,  in  short,  loader  than  another  that  comes  down  to  yon  from  former 
days,  it  ia  this  :  '  Forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,  neglect 
not  the  ordinances  of  worship,  if  yon  are  ever  to  have  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,' 

III.  Looking  back  over  these  years  of  the  past,  Isam  how  God  etnpbys  tlie 
f«bUtt  affouy  to  perform  Hia  work. 

The  history  of  this  congregation  has  been  a  record,  not  only  of  the 
development  of  Christian  life,  hot  also  of  the  doing  of  Christian  work.  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  you  and  your  fathers  have  laboured  not  only  to  main- 
taut  the  cause  of  the  Saviour,  but  also  to  estend  it, — laboured  not  only  to 
derive  from  Christian  -privileges  the  benefits  they  are  fitted  to  impart,  but 
also  to  carry  these  privileges  and  these  benefits  to  others.  I  have  no  wish 
to  make  comparisons  between  yon  and  other  congregations  here,  but  I 
suppose  I  am  right  in  saying  that  yon  were  gathering  in  the  children  of  the 
town,  and  instructing  them  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  when  there  was 
Dotbiug  else  hke  a  Sabbath  school  in  the  whole  district.  All  along,  too,  yon 
faave  been  taking  a  lively  int«reat  and  an  active'  part  in  the  mission  agencies 
that  have  been  in  operation  here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the  Church 
the  cweless  and  the  godless,  of  whom  there  are  hundreds,  alas  1  at  yonr  very 
door.  Not  have  you  overlooked  the  heathen  abroad,  but  have  ever  been 
coDtribnting,  and  contributing  liberally,  towards  tbe  schemes  of  our  Chnrch 
for  extending  the  gospel  to  other  lani^. 

It  m  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  say  that  congregations  ench  as  this 
require  all  their  resources  for  their  own  support,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  mnch,  or  to  do  anything,  for  the  degraded  popnlation  of  our  own  laud, 
or  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen  world.  You  have  been  disproving 
this  every  year  during  yonr  past  history ;  for  while  making  honourable  pro- 
vision for  the  snpport  of  ordinances  among  yourselves,  yon  have  taken  no 
insignificaht  part  in  building  up  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  in  extending 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Those  who  formed  this  congregation  at  first  were  persons  m  humble  Kfe; 
and  throughout  these  hundred  years  not  many  of  the  mighty,  or  the  noble, 
or  the  rich  have  been  among  yon.  But  what  of  that?  Tour  offerings, 
thoagfa  small  perhaps  at  times,  irad  your  efforts,  thongh  feeble  perhaps  at 
the  best,  have  been  accepted  of  the  Lord,  and,  crowned  with  His  blessing, 
have  produced  results  which  et«mit7  alone  shall  disclose.  The  sling  in  the 
band  of  David,  with  its  little  pebble,  seemed  in^gnificant  enough;  but, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  it  was  by  it  and  nothing 
else  that  the  giant  champion  of  the  enemy  was  slain.  And  even  among 
those  who  have  done  good  work  here  in  the  years  gone  by,  are  there  not 
eome  whose  memory  is  stiU  revered,  and  whose  example  is  still  quoted,  who 
"nere  men  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  but  who  by  their  Christian  character 
had  more  of  the  gentle  and  more  of  the  noble  about  them  than  any  of  those 
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to  nhom  these  epithets  are  sDppoE>ed  exclnsively  to  belong,  fuad  who  by 
thar  ChriBtian  energy  were  able  to  do  &  work  which  maoy,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  and  position,  and  cnltnre,  are  nnable  even  to  att^nptT 
In  the  history  of  this  congregation,  as  in  the  history  of  our  denomination, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Charch  as  a  whole,  how  oftoi  '  has  God  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confoand  the  wise ;  and  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confoand  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  base  things  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  Doaght  things  that  are :  that  do  flesh  shonld  glory  in  His  pres^ce, 
bnt  that  he  5iat  glorieth  should  glory  only  in  the  Lord!' 

IV.  One  more  lesson  from  the  years  of  the  past,  and  I  hare  done.     Lem-n 

how  God  IS  gathering  His  pe^U  into  one. 

Onr  Chnrch,  it  is  true,  waa  cradled  in  diTision :  the  very  name  that  it 
wore  for  many  years  carries  this  in  ita  face.  And  even  wi^n  itself  there 
have  been  divisions  of  a  painful  kind.  Bnt,  ble^Bed  be  Ood  1  the  days  of 
separation  are  loug  since  over  vrith  ns,  and  times  of  anion  have  taken  their 
place.  Your  congregation,  daring  its  history,  has  witnessed  two  of  these 
onions,  fifty-two  years  ago,  the  two  sections  into  which  the  Secession 
Chnrch  had  been  unhappily  divided,  became  one  agsin;  old  jealousies  and 
animosities  were  forgotten ;  and  daring  the  last  half-century  yon  and  yonr 
brethren  m  the  other  congregation  here  might,  so  for  as  any  real  differences 
are  concerned,  have  been  meetii^  ander  one  pastor  and  nnder  one  roof. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  another  anion  took  place,  and  what  were  formerly 
Secession  and  Relief  became  onr  present  United  Chnrch,  which,  by  the  very 
pame  it  has  assomed,  proclaims  to  all  that  it  has  emerged  from  the  age  of 
severances,  and  that  union  is  its  strength  in  the  present  and  its  hope  for  the 
futnre. 

And  not  only  has  there  been  this  accomplished  union  within  ourselves, 
there  are  union  longings  and  union  tendencies  all  around.  Things  are 
happily  disappearing  that  have  long  kept  the  Churches  of  our  land  apart; 
members  of  one  Church  are  received  without  question  into  the  others  ;  there 
is  free  and  frequent  interchange  of  ministerial  help,  aa  this  very  pulpit  has 
many  a  time  given  evidence, — all  this  big  with  the  promise  that  the  current 
of  the  Church's  life  is  running  towards  a  closer  Christian  fello'wship  and  a 
more  united  Christian  work,  and  leading  us  to  anticipate,  and  that  at  no 
distant  period,  the  day  when-  the  dispersed  of  Israel  in  this  loved  land  of 
oars  shall  be  gathered  into  one ;  whpn  the  various  sections  of  the  Charcb, 
delivered  from  the  remaining  imperfections  that  still  keep  them  asnnder, 
shall  see  eye  to,  eye ;  when,  as  with  one  voice,  they  shall  give  forth  their 
testimony  on  behalf  of  Christian  tmlh  and  Christian  freedom ;  and  when,  »s 
one  united  host,  all  called  by  the  one  name,  and  all  marshalled  nnder  the 
one  Leader,  they  shall  '  go  np  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  i^ainst  the  mighty.'  Is  not  the  history  of  these  years  of  the  past 
fitted  to  give  as  the  confident  expectation,  that  the  promise  which  hss  al- 
ready been  to  some  extent,  shall  soon  be  completely,  fulfilled,— that  'the  little 
one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation — that  the 
Iiord  will  hasten  it  in  His  tune  T ' 

These,  as  it  seems  to  me,  brethren,  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  of  the  past,— 
a  few  of  the  voices  that  speak  to  ns  from  oat  these  hundred  years  Oiat  ars 
gone.  Hold  fast  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  vith 
which  Christ  has  made  yon  free;— that  truth  and  that  liberty  which  yow 
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fathers  fought  for,  tuid  in  which  thej  r^'oiced,  and  which  they  have  trans- 
mitted as  a  precious  legacy  to  yon.  Valse  the  ordinances- of  the  sanctuary, 
if  yon  are  ever  to  reach  to  any  height  of  Christian  excellence — if  yoa<  are 
ever  to  '  grow  in  grace  and  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Savionr  Jeaas- 
ClirisL'  Labonr  in  the  cause  of  the  Master,  however  lowly,  and  feeble^  and 
poor  yon  may  be :  yonr  prayers,  your  contribntions,  yonr  efforts.  He  will 
graciously  accept,  aad  each  one  of  them  shall  ba  is  a  weapon  m^^bty  in 
ms  hand  to  the  palling  down  of  strongholds.  And  while  thns  standing  faat^ 
ajid  improving  yonr  privileges,  and  wocking  for  the  Master,  see  that  yon 
Etretch  oat  the  hand  of  Cbristiaa  brotherhood  to  alt  who  love  the  Lord 
Jeans  in  uncerity,  by  whatever  names  they  are  known,  and  under,  whatever 
forms  they  m^'y  worsiiip  Him. 

Thos  learu  these  lessons  of  the  past,  that  yon  may  make  nse-of  them  ia 
the  days  to  come.  Stand  not  at  tbe  point  yon  have:  now  reached,  ,ae  if  it 
were  enongh  that  yos  only  remain  here,  and  do  not  fall  back  again.  Look 
not  upon  the  doings  of  former  days,  that  you  may  be  proud  of  them,  or 
eten  that  you  may  be  satis&ed  with  them ;  bat,  in  this  sense  forgetting  tbe 
tliuigB  that  are  behind  altogether,  B«e  that  ye>  reach  forth  to  the  things  that 
tkK  before. 

Brethrea,  the  years  ef  the  future  are-  before  yon^  and  we  cannot  tell  whab 
iatee  years  may  cootam.  But  this  at  least  we  know,  that  they,  shall  de- 
maDd  from  all  the  professed  followers  of  the  Savionr  a  purer,  hie,  a  devoutep 
voi^li^,  a  larger  hberaUty,  and  a  more  zealous  labour  than  have  ever  been 
foimd  m  the  Church  in  the  years  that  sre  gone.  Gird  yonrselves,  therefore; 
trird  yourselves  anew,  for  the  work  and  the  warfare  to  which  you  are  called. 
Seek  to  realize  more  and  more  fully  the  great  fact  that  yon  are  not  yonr 
own;  and  then,  under  tbe  influence  oi  this  belief,,  yon  will  be  found  evee 
,  glorifying  the  Lord  in  your  bodies  and  in  your  spirits  whiob  are  His. 

Too  c^mot  look  back,  as  we  have  now  been  doing,  upon  the  years  of  the 
pest,  without  being  reminded  that  the  eyes  oi  many  are  uponyoo — that  tbe 
bearts  o(  many  are  interested  in  your  welfare  and  your  progress  There 
ue  many  who  once  worsbig^ed  within  these  walls,  and  who,  though  now  in 
other  puts  of  tbe  Chnrch,.or.  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  still  deairons 
to  hear  of  your  work,  arid,  still  ready  to  rejoice  with  y«n  in  yoar  prosperity. 
There  are  many  who  once  worshipped  within  these  wails — many  whom  yon 
knew  and  loved — some  of  whom  were  '  born  here ' — all  of  whom  were 
nourished  here  with  tbe  bread  ef  life — who  are  now  in  the  Church  above. 
They  bend  over  you  with  eager  interest ;  tbey  sympathize  with  you  in  all 
your  experiences  ;  and  tbey  ever  beckon  yon  onward  and  upward,  cheering 
yon  with  the  prospect  by  which  they  themselves  were  sustained,  and  which 
lias  now  in  their  experience  been  fully  realized.  '  Wherefore  seeing  we  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
tke  race  that  is  set  before  us,  lookmg  uiit«  Jesus,  tbe  author  and  finislier 
of  our  faith;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  tbe  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  ob  the  right  band  of  tbe  throne  of 
Ood.'  Let  such,  brethren,  be  our  career,  and  such  too  will  be  our  reward ; 
'or  'to  him  that  overcometh  (says  the  exalted  Savionr)  will  I  grant  to  sit 
*ith  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my 
Pather  in  His  throne.'    Amen. 
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SCENES  PROM  RAJPUT  HISTORY. 

BT  THE  WV.  JOHN  EOBSOK. 
NO.  U.  PRITHI  RAJ. 

The  last  days  of  the  Hlnda  period  of  Indian  lustory  ha.n  a  flood  of  ti^ht 
thrown  on  them  by  the  poems  of  Chand,  the  hereditary  bard  of  the  Choh^ns. 
These  bards  ma^e  it  their  business  not  to  sing  the  gloriea  of  past  ages,  bst 
to  chronicle  the  deeds  and  sing  the  praises  of  the  chief  to  whose  court  thej 
are  attached.  This,  if  it  colours  the  narrative,  imparts  to  it  a  certain  degree 
of  vividness,  and  enables  os  better  to  realize  the  state  of  society  which  it 
describes.  Sometimes  bards  nf  superior  genius  have  produced  poema  worthy 
of  beiDg  permanently  remembered.  Of  these  some  have  been  read  and  used 
by  European  writers,  and  doubtless  many  more  are  stored  np  in  the  libraries 
of  the  noble  hoOBes  of  Rajpntana.  But  the  first  place  among  the  bards  is 
by  common  consent  given  to  C^and,  and  the  first  place  anong  their  poems  to 
the  Prithi  RAj  KksL,  ia  which  he  tells  the  deeds  of  Prithi  Rjij,  king  of  Ajmer 
and  Delhi,  to  whose  court  he  was  attached.  This  poem  is  as  yet  known  to 
the  majority  of  Hindi  scholars  by  little  more  than  name;  bnt  an  edition  of 
it  is  now  being  prepared  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben^l, 
which  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  desve  to  see  it.  The 
only  copy  I  have  been  able  to  procure  is  a  somewhat  mntilated  one,  but  from 
which  the  main  features  of  the  story  can  be  gathered  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. 

Ghand,  after  the  model  of  tbe  ancient  Purans,  begins  with  a  short 
account  of  tbe'CreatioD,and<of  the  ten  incarnations  of  Yi^nu,  from  which  he 
proceeds  to  the  origin  of  the  Fire  Races  and  the  genealogy  of  tie  Chobans, 
giving  abrirfsketehof  the  greatest  names  in  the  roll,  till  he  twmea  to  Somesh- 
war,  the  father  of  Prithi  lUj,  when  the  grand  hstorical  drama  which  he  was 
to  witness  and  record  b^an  to  deretope  itself.  There  were  at  that  time  fiye 
principal  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  India — Guzerat,  Chitor  or  Mewar,  Aj'mer, 
Delhi,  and  Kanauj,  somewhat  corresponding  with  the  modem  Onde.  Tiiia 
last  had  been  rnled  by  the  Rahtors,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  kings  of 
Jodbpnr,  since  the  time  of  Mahmjid  of  Ghazni,  when  the  former  dynasty  bad 
been  deposed  by  theHindns  on  account  of  the  reigning  king's  too  ready  sab- 
mission  to  that  invader.  The  first  place  among  these  kingdoms  belonged  to 
Delhi,  where  the  Ttiar,  Anang  Pal  reigned,  Hehad  no  son, bat  two  danghlers, 
one  of  whom  he  married  to  the  king  of  Kananj,  and  the  other  to  Someshwar, 
king  of  Ajmer.  Jai  Chand"or  Jai  Dev  was  the  offspring  of  the  former  marriage, 
and  Prithi  Raj  of  the  iatteiv— consins  whose  rivalry  was  to  min  Hindustan, 
Prithi  Raj  was  bom  a.d.  1059.  He  had  all  the  marks  of  a  hero,  especially 
one  somewhat  similar  to  what  is- occasionally  told  of  Highland  heroes,  arms 
ao  long  that  he  could  touch  his  knees  without  stooping.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  chase,  and  acquired  ench  skill  with  the  bow  that  he 
could  shoot  his  arrow  unerringly  in  the  darl^  being  gnided  by  a  sound  from 
the  object  at  which  he  was  aiming.  Many  yooug  chiefs  joined  him  in  his 
youthful  sports,  and  incidents  occurred  that  bonnd  him  to  them,  and  made 
them  afterwards  serve  him  loyally  as  his  Sawants  or  miUtary  chiefs. 

The  first  feat  which  distinguished  him  was  his  gaining  the  daughter  of 
Nahar  Rao,  the  Parihar  king  of  Mandor,  '  by  his  spear  and  his  bow.'  Msd- 
dor  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Jodhpur,  and  was  capital  of  Marwar 
while  the  Farihars  rnled  it.    An  ambassador  was  sent  from  Ajmer  to  ask 
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the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  a  hnnghtj  rsfnsid  was  retorned.  Therenpon 
the  pnn^  Frithi  lUij,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  father,  prepared  to 
enforce  his  demands  by  war.  Among  the  troops  which  Nahar  RAo  mastered 
to  oppose  him  were  the  Mers  of  the  Aravalis,  although  they  now  claim  to  be 
deacended  from  Prithi  K^.  An  obstinate  battle  took  place,  bat  at  last 
lh«  Mandor  king  was  conqnered  and  obliged  to  give  np  his  daughter. 

Prithi  Ri]  afterwards  accompanied  his  father  in  an  expedition  to  Mewat, 
better  known  as  Shekhawatl  and  Ulwar,  then  as  now  an  nuraly  district,  and 
in  a  short  campaign  they  reduced  it  to  complete  subjection.  These  exploits 
spread  the  fame  of  Prithi  E&j  thronghont  India,  and  excited  &  furore  among 
the  Rajpot  princeeses  to  have  him  for  their  husband.  He  received  inrita- 
tions  from  many  of  them  to  come  and  carry  them  off, — additional  zest  being 
given  in  some  instances,  by  the  information  that  the  lady  who  sooght  htm 
was  already  betrothed.  Rajpnt  honour  and  chivalry  bound  him  to  accept ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with  the  consequent  abdactions 
and  marri^es, — the  brant  of  the  fighting,  in  the  later  cases  at  all  events, 
being  borne  by  his  followers.  How  far  the  opposition  was  bond  fide,  and  how 
far  aa  anderstood  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say. 
In  the  oldest  notices  we  have  of  Hindn  society,  we  find  in  the  Warrior  Caste 
'muri^  by  captnre,'  combined  with  certain  previoas  arrangements.  The 
bridechoae  her  hnsband  from  among  several  competitors,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  carrj  her  off  from  all  the  rest,  who  opposed  or  were  supposed  to  oppose  him 
witliftTOis.  We  never  hear,  however,  of  the  hnsbaoij  being  killed  or  severely 
knrt,CTenthongh  he  waa  opposed  by  hundreds.  This  was  caEed  the  Swayam- 
bar.  The  same  idea  is  still  symbolized  by  ceremony  in  some  of  the  Rajpnt 
courts  to  the  present  day.  When  the  Raja  of  Jaipur  espoused  a  daughter  of 
Ihe  itsja  of  Jodbpnr  some  years  ago,  an  eyevritness  told  me  that  the  happy 
bridegroom  had  to  walk  up  to  the  palace  gate  to  get  his  bride  between  rows 
of  armed  Rajputs  with  drawn  swords,  who  menaced  him  and  assailed  him 
with  every  abusive  epithet  for  presuming  to  carry  off  a  princess  from  their 
honae. 

This  was  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Prithi  Raj's  carrying  off  a  princess  of 
tbe  Rahtors  while  they  stiU  reigned  in  Kanauj,  which  was  the  only  one  of 
his  marriagee  that  had  serious  consequences,  and  which  is  the  main  catas- 
trophe of  the  Rasa.  Chaed  introduces  Sanjogyatk,  the  Helen  of  the  poem, 
ataD  ewty  st^e,  though  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  long  after,  so 
^tthefateof  Jiis  hero  is  seen  darkly  impending  from  the  beginning.  Chand 
introdnces  her  with  a  piece  of  celestial  mechanism  after  the  Hindu  mythology. 
At  the  time  he  wrote,  he  had  seen  her  as  the  canse  of  the  destruction  of  two 
of  the  greatest  kingdoms  which  India  had  ever  beheld;  and  he  felt  there  was 
»  divine  providence  )d  this,  which  he  interpreted  according  to  his  lights.  He 
represents  the  gods  as  assembled  in  conclave,  to  deliberate  how  they  could 
fesnove  from  the  earth  Prithi  RliJ  and  Jai  Chand,  whose  burden  was  becoming 
^  grievons  to  be  borne.  They  were  relieved  from  their  perplexity  by  a 
Kiahi  or  saint,  who  was  engaged  in  meditation  when  he  was  disturbed  by 
» tind  of  celestial  nymph,  who  approached  him  in  the  form  of  a  beantiful 
woman.  He  became  angry,  and  then  cursed  her  to  1}6Come  a  mortal;  bat  aa 
she  assnred  him  that  it  was  only  to  behold  a  person  of  his  sanctity  that  she 
nad  come,  he  relented  so  tar  as  to  assure  her  that  her  birth  would  accom- 
F^  the  work  of  the  gods,  that  she  should  be  bom  in  the  honse  of  Jal 
^and,  and  be  the  means  of  freeing  the  earth  from  the  load  of  hun  and  of 
Wthi  Rij,  Chand  then  returns  to  earthly  subjects,  and  gives  an  acconnt 
wJU  Chand's  greatness,  of  his  conquests,  of  his  splendid  capital  and  im- 
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mense  army.  He  tells  of  his  marriage  with  the  danghter  of  the  king  of 
ChondrabnD,  from  wiiich  marriage  Saiyogyatk  was  born.    Of  her  yontli, 

beantj,  and  accomplishments  he  gives  a  full  accoimt,  and  then  tonis  to  trace 
the  progress  of  events  by  which  her  nnion  with  Prithi  Raj  was  consummated, 
and  ehe  became  the  rnin  of  hia  and  her  father's  kingdom. 

The  first  important  event  was  the  elevation  of  Prithi  I^j  to  the  throne  of 
DelhL  Tbe  tdng  Anang  Ffil,  being  warned  in  a  dream  that  his  end  was 
near,  sent  to  Ajmer  for  bis  grandson  Prithi  Rlij,  and  having  placed  him  on 
the  throne,  went  to  end  his  days  among  the  Himalayas,  as  the  Fandavs  wha 
ruled  in  Delhi  two  thousand  years  before  had  done.  Prithi  RAj  thus  as- 
cended the  most  honourable  throne  in  India.  Chaud  in  his  poem  gives  m 
glimpses  of  his  court,  where  we  see  him  himself  as  one  of  tbe  most  importatit 
connseUors,  officiating  too  as  priest  aa  well  as  bard,  and  on  occasioos  of  high 
import  conanlting  Devi,  who  seems  to  have  hem  the  daty  principally  wof- 
shipped.  There  too  we  see  the  one  hundred  and  ^ht  SawanU,  or  rasssl 
princes  and  chiefs,  that  gave  spleudonr  to  his  conrt  and  strength  to  his  armj. 
Among  them  were  P^iln,  prince  of  Amber,  anceetor  of  the  present  kings  of 
Jaipur,  and  Hamir  of  Asirgarh,  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Bnndi.  Be- 
sides them,  Prithi. Baj  had  a  firm  ally  in  Samarth  Singh,  king  of  Chitor,  vio 
was  married  to  his  sister.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  characters  in  the  Bass, 
and  seems  to  be  tbe  type  of  a  wise  ruler,  as  his  brother-in-law  was  of  military 
I^owess.  These  two,  with  Someshwar,  king  of  Ajmer,  formed  a  league,  of 
which  Delhi  was  the  recognised  head. 

On  the  other  hand^  Jai  Chand,  king  of  Eanauj,  took  ombrage  at  the  ele- 
vation of  Prithi  Baj  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  to  which  he  considered  he  had  a 
prior  claim.  He  therefore  formed  a  hostile  league  with  Bhim  Singh,  king  d 
Anhalwira  in  Guzerat,  the  hereditary  foe  of  tbe  Choh^s,  who  was  content 
to  recognise  him  as  his  chief;  and  they  further  strengthened  themselves  bj 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  Punjanb.  The  house  of  H^m^d 
now  ruled  in  Lahore,  having  been  driven  from  Ghazui  by  the  house  of  Obori- 
Shahab-nd-din,  better  known  as  Mahomed  Gbori,  conquered  Lahore  in  11B6, 
and  made  his  first  invasion  of  India  on  a  targe  scale  five  years  after ;  but  bis 
name  constantly  occurs  in  the  Hindi  Chronicle  as  the  <^ponent  of  Prilbi 
B^,  and  as  being  defeated  by  bim  in  several  battles,  of  which  Mahomedan  bis- 
torians  give  no  account.  It  is  quite  likely  that,  while  consolidating  bis  power 
in  the  Punjanb,  he  sent  some  of  his  troops  to  foment  quarrels  among  the  Hiada 
Rajas,  and  Chand,  not  knowing  the  names  of  the  subordinate  leaders,  has  re- 
presented 'the  Sultan'  himself  as  commanding  in  all  these  engagements- 
While  Prithi  Rkj  was  thus  occupied,  his  father,  Someshwar,  king  of  Ajmer, 
was  attacked  by  Bhim  Singh  of  Anhalwara.  This  prince,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  Jai  Chand  of  Kanauj,  was  yet  very  powerful,  and 
his  capita!  was  one  of  the  moat  splendid  cities  in  India.  Of  this  no  bettff 
proof  can  be  given,  than  that  the  finest  mosques  and  palaces. of  Ahmedabsd 
are  bnilt  chiefly  from  its  ruins.  He  overthrew  the  atiay  of  Ajmer,  slew 
Someshwar,  and  advanced  towards  DelhL  News  of  the  death  of  his  father 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  was  brought  to  Prithi  Big  at  the  time  of  bis 
triumph  over  the  foreign  foe.  He  turned  south  to  meet  Uie  victor  and  avei^ 
his  father's  death.  An  engc^ement  of  three  days  took  place  near  Ssmbhnr. 
in  which  Bhim  Singh  was  in  his  torn  defeated,  and  his  power  so  brokeu.  that 
he  was  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  succeeding  struggles.  The  sceptres  of 
Ajmer  and  Delhi  were  thus  united  in  the  hands  of  Prithi  R&j. 

The  consolidated  empire  had  ere  long  to  meet  the  attack  of  its  most  re- 
dOobted  foe,  Mahomed  Ghori,  the  real  founder  of  the  Itfohomedan  power  in 
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India,  who  addressed  himBelf  serionsly  to  its  conqneat,  and  invaded  it  wttfa 
a  formidable  army  in  1191."  He  was  met  by  Prithi  RAj  near  Than^ar,  and 
a  biu^  figlit  ensaed.  At  length  the  Hindas  turned  both  the  wings  of  their  foes. 
Mahomed,  in  eideavoaring  to  restore  the  fiffht,  encoantered  personally  Prithi 
Raj,  who  was  moanted  on  an  elephant.  The  latter  was  victorions :  Maho- 
med was  wounded  and  borne  from  the  Geld  of  battle ;  .his  army  was  com- 
pletely routed,  and  waa  pnraned  forty  miles  by  the  Rajpat  cavalry,  a  wreck 
es(^pii^  across  the  Indus.  After  the  first  shame  of  discomfiture- was  over 
he  set  abont  preparations  to  avenge  his  defeat,  degrading  those  leaders  who 
had  behaved  ill  in  battle,  enlisting  and  trabing  fresh  troops.  The  Hindus, 
who,  if  tbey  had  followed  np  their  success,  might  have  ntterly  crushed  thdr 
foe,  after  their  nsnat  manner,  allowed  their  ardour  to  expend  itself  in  one  barst, 
and  rested  ou  the  glory  they  had  won.  Prithi  Ri^  returned  to  Delhi,  to  waste 
his  strength  thoughtlessly  in  a  vain  struggle  in  which  he  was  soon  involved. 
Jai  Cband  had  not  hitiierto  directly  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Piithi  Raj, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  be  did  not  wish  to  come  to  an  open  rapture  with 
his  coasio,  but  more  likely  because  he  was  engaged  in  extending  his  kingdom 
ia  other  directions.  He  had  now  brought  it  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  attested 
by  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  walk  of  his  capital  extended  for  thirty 
miles.  Amoi^  his  popniation  were  60,000  families  of  masicians  alone.  His 
sway  extended  from  the  snowy  mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Serbndda,  and 
from  Benares  to  Agra,  and  he  could  raise  a  feudal  levy  of  upwards  of  six 
tiDDdred  thousand.  Behar  and  Bengal  acknowledged -his  sapremacy,  as  did 
also  Aiihalwara  in  the  far  west.  He  resolved  to  assume  the  paramount 
power,  lad  he  took  a  method  which  would  establish  bis  cl^m  in  the  eyes  of 
all  HiDdas.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  the  Rajasuya,  or  sacrifice  of  universal 
sorwe^nty.  This  had  not  1)660  seen  in  India  for  two  thonsuid  years,  when 
tbe  PaadavB  had  performed  it  at  Indraprasth  or  Delhi ;  but  the  celebrated 
poem,  tbe  Mahbahorat,  had  kept  it  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindus,  as  it 
does  still.  That  performance  of  it  bad  led  to  twelve  years'  wanderings  of  the 
Pandav  brothers,  to  an  internecine  war  and  a  fatal  fight.  It  was  therefore 
looked  DQ  as  the  precnrsor  of  disaster  ;  and  the  reeolution  of  Jai  Chand  was 
beard  with  foreboding  alai'm  by  his  courtiers,  who  tried  to  dissu&de  him 
from  it.  He,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved,  apd,  to  give  additional  eclat  to 
Va  Dndertaklng,  he  associated  with  it  the  swayambat-^  of  his  daugbt^ 
Sanjogyata,  At  this  sacrifice  all  the  offices  down  to  that  of  door-keeper 
had  to  be  discharged  by  kings  and  princes ;  and  those  who  were  summoned 
QD  this  occasion  sent  presents  and  promised  attendance,  except  Samarth 
Singh  of  Chitor  and  Prithi  Rkj  of  Delhi ;  and  as  their  kingdoms  were  con- 
tignouB  to  his,  the  sacrifice  could  not  proceed  without  their  submission.  Jai 
Cband  resolved  first  of  all  to  attack  the  Chitor  king,  who  advanced  to  meet 
bim  Bonth  of  tbe  Kbiri  river,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  of  Prithi  Rilj'B 
forces,  he  being  himself  engaged  at  the  time  vrith  tbe  northern  invaders.  In 
the  battle  that  took  place,  Jai  Chand's  army  had  the  worst  of  it  at  first,  and 
that  king  was  obliged  to  draw  his  sword  and  rally  bis  troops.  Kaoh,  the 
ancle  of  Prithi  R^j,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries,  was  wonnded ;  and 
Samarth  Singh  wa.s  obliged  to  yield  and  give  a  present,  though,  having  com- 
pelled his  adversary  to  draw  his  sword,  be  was  absolved  from  personal 

'  The  detuls  of  this  battle  are  those  given  by  Mahomedin  Ustoriiuui,  They  da  not 
W^spond  eiactly  with  any  in  the  Hinfi  Chronicle.  I  have  followed  the  sequence  of 
n«ati  u  given  by  the  Hindu  historian  Shiv  ParsW,  who  had  access  to  better  vss.  than 
'.   I  thouid  have  been  inclined  to  pat  this  battle  after  Jai  Chand's  sacrihce. 

1 8«  pice  !>T. 
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attendance  at  the  sacrifice.  Jai  Chand  next  eent  an  mibassy  to  smnmon 
Prithi  R&j ;  bat  he,  fresh  from  victorj  over  the  Mnssuhnen,  haughtily  refused.  , 
The  Eanaaj  monarch,  not  to  be  thwarted,  strnck  on  the  expedient  of  maJnng  j 
a  golden  image  of  him,  which  he  placed  at  the  door  as  door-keeper.  Tbe  j 
preparatione  for  the  sacrifice  were  then  proceeded  with,  bat  in  the  midst  of 
them  another  mitoward  event  occnrred.  It  was  discovered  that  Sanjogyata 
was  in  correapondence  with  Prithi  R^',  and  had  written  to  him  to  come  to  ; 
cany  her  off.  She  had  heard  aboat  him  through  Eamatak,  a  elare  giri, 
whose  history  is  woven  into  the  Rosa.  Chand  represents  her  as  a  kmd  of 
celestial  dancer,  whom  the  gods  had  sent  to  earth  with  the  mission  of 
bringing  Prithi  Rij  and  Sanjogyata  together  and  completing  their  rnin. 
She  had  been  first  of  all  bought  by  the  former,  but  being  annoyed  by  his 
queens,  had  left  them,  threatening  them  with  a  rival  who  should  snppluil 
them  all.  She  had  then  gone  to  Kananj  and  offered  herself  to  Jai  Cbanil, 
who  had  appointed  her  attendant  to  his  daught«r.  She  had  inflamed  her 
with  accounts  of  Prithi  RAj'a  valour  till  she  resolved  to  have  him  for  her 
hnsband,  and  so  had  written  to  biro  to  come  and  marry  her.  Then  neffs 
arrived  that  Prithi  RAj,  aroused  alike  by  the  inanlt  offered  by  Jai  ChSiDd 
and  the  invitation  of  his  daughter,  was  coming  with  all  his  array,  and  bad 
destroyed  the  army  which  the  king  of  Kanauj,  anticipating  his  wrath,  bad 
sent  to  keep  him  in  check  till  the  sacrifice  should  be  acbiev^.  AH  was  now 
terror  and  confusion.  Her  father  sent  his  ministers  to  Sanjogyata  to  try  to 
persuade  her  to  renounce  Prithi  R^j,  but  this  she  obstinately  refused  to  do. 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  Jai  Chand  was  called  to  receive  an  embassy 
from  the  king  of  Delhi.  This  was  headed  by  the  bard  Chand,  and  iu  bis 
train  wm  no  other  than  Prithi  "Raj  himself,  who  had  come  thus  disguised  to 
see  the  arrangements  for  the  sacrilice  before  he  should  end  it  by  his  arms. 
An  mitoward  circnmstance  had  nearly  led  to  his  discovery.  Eamatak  bad 
never  veiled  her  face  since  coming  to  Kananj,  on  the  ground  that  Prithi 
Rkj  was  the  only  person  before  whom  she  would  do  so.  Coming  at  thia 
moment  into  court,  and  seeing  him,  she  drew  her  veil  over  her  Tare,  wbich 
occasioned  great  excitement  among  the  courtiers.  She  saw  the  mistake  she 
had  made,  and  explained  that  she  considered  Chand  equal  to  Prithi  K^'s 
father,  and  so  had  shown  him  this  mark  of  respect.  She  then  left  and  west 
to  tell  her  mistress  that  iier  futnre  husband  had  arrived.  The  pretended 
work  of  the  embassy  being  conclnded,  quarters  for  the  night  were  assign^ 
to  Chand  and  his  suite.  Prithi  Rkj,  after  having  dined,  went  out  to  walk  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  strayed  below  Sanjogyata's  palace,  where  be 
was  pointed  ont  to  hei-  by  Karnatak,  -  who  was  sent  to  call  him  in- 
The  lovers  thus  met,  and  were  married  by  the  Gandharb  ceremony,  which 
consists  merely  in  declaring  mutual  consent,  and  which  is  allowed  by  the 
legislator  Mann  to  persons  of  the  Warrior  Caste. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  Delhi  had  come  up,  led  by  the  Sawants,  and  the 
army  of  Kananj  had  gone  ont  to  meet  it.  For  two  days  the  fight  continned, 
many  of  the  chiefs  and  thousands  of  the  soldiers  falling  on  each  side.  On 
the  thu'd  day  Prithi  R4j  appeared  among  his  troops  in  a  chariot  with  San- 
jogyata  by  his  side,  taking  her  off  towards  Delhi.  On  the  same  day  bis 
son-in-law  Pajnn,  the  bravest  of  his  chiefs,  was  slain  while  covering'  bu 
retreat.  So  the  running  fight  and  the  slaughter  contmned  till  the  fiitb 
day,  when  of  the  hundred  and  eight  Sawants  of  the  Delhi  army,  but  forty-tour 
remained  i  and  the  forces  of  Kauauj  had  suffered  yet  more  severely.  Then 
Jai  Chand  thought  it  needfnl  for  bunself  to  join  the  battle,  and  so  drew  his 
sword  and  advanced  on  Prithi  R&j,  who  had  not  yet  drawn  his.    But  oov 
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Sanjogyata  adjured  her  father  to  abstain,  and  not  leare  her  that  day  either 
Tithoat  a  father  or  without  a  husband.  Jai  Cband,  hearing  this,  sheathed 
bis  sword  and  returned  to  the  city,  on  wliich  ttie  fight  ceased.  Frithi  Raj 
had  stopped  the  gauriGce,  carried  oS  the  princess,  and  Govered  himself  with 
glorj,  'but  he  had  lost  the  siaewa  of  Delhi' 

Such  is  ft  brief  outline  of  the  story  which  Cband  relates  with  great  yivid- 
ne^  and  beaaty  of  detail.  It  gives  us  means  of  judging  what  Rq'pat 
cbiv&lry  was.  In  its  relations  to  the  other,  sex,  it  was  debased  by  polygamy. 
Woman  was  indeed  held  in  far  higher  respect  by  the  Kajpnts  than  by  the 
Mahomedans  or  any  other  polygamoas  nation,  and  their  delicacy  waa 
sometiuies  carried  the  length  of  fantastic  prudery  ;*  bat  the  infloence  of 
atlaehmeut  to  one  maid  and  one  wife,  which  purified  and  elevated  Western 
chivalry,  was  wanting.  The  consecration  of  Taloor  to  the  protection  and 
KrFLce  of  woman,  which  was  the  highest  ideal  of  chivalry  in  Europe,  waa 
ID  India  replaced  by  the  ideal  of  possessing  her ;  and  this  was  accompanied 
with  a  total  absence  of  all  true  sense  of  the  duty  which  a  king  owed  his 
sabjects.  The  reverse  waa  indeed  well  understood.  The  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion ot  the  Rajpnts  to  their  feudal  chief  was  fur  higher  than  anything  wb 
find  in  Europe.  Had  the  subjects  of  Richard  the  first  been  Rajputs,  Tod 
well  remarks,  be  wonid  not  have  been  goffered  to  remiun  so  long  in  Austrian 
ilnngeoDs.  But  the  idea  of  sacrificing  or  restraining  or  exerting  himself  for 
ihe  benefit  of  his  subjects  seems  never  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the 
ptince.  Ete  needed  not  to  degrade  himself  by  drawing  the  sword  while  they 
net«  there  to  shed  their  blood  for  him.  They  were  to  be  slaughtered  by 
thoDEands,  their  widows  left  to  mourn  or  to  mount  the  funeral  pyre,  their  chiU 
<lrea  to  grow  up  orphans,  the  strength  and  resonrces  of  the  state  were  to  be 
^aaitdered,  that  he  might  add  another  inmate  to  his  zenana,  or  an  empty 
renown  to  his  name.  The  very  devotion  of  these  lieges  had  its  bad  aide ;  for 
liej  never  seemed  to  have  thought  of  questioning  the  rights  of  the  prince, 
or  of  asserting  their  own  rights  as  men  to  consideration  from  him.  Cbaud 
"^ie  with  a  trne  instinct  when  he  said  that  the  gods  desired  to  remove  from 
the  earth  the  load  of  two  such  princes,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  the  system 
Khicb  produced  two  such  princes,  for  it  was  these  '  gods '  who  formed 
them.  The  Rajput  was  nobler  than  his  religion;  but  when  the  wars  of  the 
Paadava  and  the  amorous  exploits  ot  Krishna  were  read  as  holy  legends  and 
as  the  doings  of  gods  in  the  ears  of  men  possessed  of  absolute  power,  it  . 
was  only  natural  that  they  should  seek  to  emulate  them,  and  gratify  their 
selfishness  at  the  cost  of  no  matter  what  ruin  and  misery  to  others. 

iiut,  as  in  all  the  ways  of  Providence,  they  reaped  what  they  sowed. 
Mahomed  Ghori,  with  well-trained,  well-equipped  troops,  again  invaded  India 
and  adtanced  towards  Delhi,  whose  king,  after  his  recent  glories,  was  sunk 
in  luxury  and  indolence.  The  only  redeeming  feature  in  the  picture  which 
Chand  draws,  is  the  character  and  conduct  of  Samarth  Singh,  king  of  Chitor. 
He  ^one  seems  to  have  realized  somewhat  of  the  duty  of  a  prince.  He 
reproved  his  brother-in-law  for  his  Insurious  indolence,  and  suggested  the 
Qeasnrea  best  adapted  for  the  defence  of  the  public  interests.  There  was 
iW  QD  want  of  men  to  fight — the  army  of  the  combined  kings  amonnted  to 
abont  three  hundred  tfaonsand.    In  the  battJe  that  followed,  the  Bajputs, 

When  lAdmnan  occompMiled  BJuna,  his  brother,  in  his  search  for  Sita,  hia  wife,  who 
Md  been  tamed  off  by  R4vaii,  king  of  Ceylon,  they  met  a  msn  who  gave  a,  descriptitai 
'£  1  wouum  he  hod  seen,  which  Rama  recognifed  t«  be  that  of  hia  wife.  Lachimon  r«- 
<^iBed  tile  description  of  the  feet  and  uSde  oinameutB,  but  no  more,  a»  he  had  never 
™iight  it  TespectfiU  to  raise  his  eye*  to  her  face." 
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thoagh  surprised  by  the  enemy,  recovered  thomselvea,  and  by  their  great 
nmnbere  eacceedod  in  driving  back  their  foes.  Bat  now  the  want  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  bew  so  rnthlessly  sacrificod  at  Kananj  was  felt.  The  Hindu 
host,  without  experienced  leaders,  was  ruined  by  its  own  success.  It  feU 
into  confosioQ  in  the  parsuit,  and  in  this  condition  was  attacked  by  Mahomed 
with  a  large,  well-trained  body  of  horse,  held  in  reserve,  who  changed  the 
coofnsion  into  a  complete  rout.  Samarth  Singh,  who,  with  the  Chitor 
auxiliaries,  tried  to  stem  the  torrent,  was  alain,  with  thirteen  thonsand  of  his 
followers,  fighting  to  the  last.  A  more  ignominions  fate  awaited  Prithi  Baj, 
who  was  taken  alive,  and  had  his  throat  cnt  by  order  of  the  conqneror. 

Ajmer  and  Delhi  soon  fell,  and  were  plnndered.  The  following  year,  Ju 
Chand  had  to  enconnter  the  arms  of  the  foe  whom  he  had  himself  invited  to 
India.  He  too,  weakened  by  the  stniggle  with  Prithi  Raj,  was  overthrown; 
his  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  that  escaped 
and  fonnd  refnge  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  He  perished  in  the  Ganges, 
his  kii^dom  was  subdued,  and  the  Mahomedan  became  paramount  in  India. 


THE     QUESTION     OF     AMUSEMENTS. 

That  there  is  '  a  time  to  laugh '  is  a  truth  taught  us  in  many  wa;ii  by-  a  greater 
Preacher  than  he  who  wrote  Eccleeiastes.  Even  mioD  such  common  things  «a 
*  music  and  dancing '  Shriet  has  laid  His  sanctif  jing  finger,  for  He  has  given  them 
a  place  in  His  richest  parable,  and  has  employed  them  as  the  fittest  earthly  figures 
of  Heaven's  gladness  over  the  returning  prodigal.  But,  when  we  have  got  hold 
of  this  mmple  first  principle,  that  amusements  have  a  legitimate  place  even  in » 
Christian  life,  there  still  remain  many  difScultiee  connected  with  the  subject;  uid 
there  are  still  many  points  with  regud  to  which  there  is  room  for  the  exerdee  of 
true  and  skilful  casuistry.  The  question  as  to  what  forms  of  amnsement  are 
petmi)<3ible  to  the  believer,  is  emphatically  one  that  demands,  ss  the  condition  of 
its  settlement,  the  possession  of  clear  just  views  of  the  nature  of  Chrmtian  libertji 
respoo^bUity,  and  oonscientiousnese ;  and  all  I  shall  attempt  to  do  at  present  is  to 
point  out  one  or  two  of  the  broad  principles  that  most  be  borne  in  mind  by  idl  who 
would  reach  a  sure  and  satisfactory  position  in  their  own  individual  casea. 

Nothing,  then,  is  more  necessary  tEan  toward  afjaiiut/ayin^doEon  arbitrary U^fi 
of  distinction  in  this  matter  of  amusements.  There  are,  of  course,  some  things  occs- 
Bionally  lanked  as  recreations  which  every  earnest  Christian  must  regard  as  being 
altogether  unlawful.  They  have  no  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  any  man  who 
profeasea  to  be  engaged  in  God's  service  and  governed  by  His  Spirit.  To  indulge 
m  them  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  treason  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  calls 
himself  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  claims  to  be  amongst  those  who  are  redeemed  from 
the  power  and  love  of  sin.  And  here  I  do  not  refer  solely  to  those  false  joys 
gained  by  nampering  the  bodily  appetites  and  passions,  and  by  gratifying  Uielo' 
tastes  of  tne  glutton,  the  dninhard,  or  the  profligate.  These  are  sins  whose 
beinousness  must  be  plain  to  all  who,  by  the  gospel,  have  been  taught  the  sanctity 
even  of  the  body ;  and  have  learnt  that  it  also  belongs  to  God,  that  it  also  has  been 
redeemed  by  Christ,  that  it  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  all  our  treatment  of  it  should  be  fashioned  by  a  regard  to  its  high  destiiiyi 
for  this  '  corruptible  shall  pat  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality.'  Those  who  li,ve  in  the  light  of  Calvary  can,  indeed,  scareely  incur 
a  heavier  guilt,  or  inflict  upon  themselves  a  more  shameful  degradation,  than  wh*" 
they  prostitute  their  bodies  to  service  of  lust  and  sensual  excess ;  and  in  so  far  W 
Christian  society  winks  at  this  evU,  and  refrains  from  uttering,  at  aU  coats,  a  finn 
practical  protest  and  condemnation,  it  is  egregiously  betraying  the  cause  entrusted 
M  it,  and  belying  its  holy  faith.  There  are,  however,  other  amusements  counts 
nanced,  not  implicitly  but  openly,  by  such  as  have  adopted  the  gospel  as  their  rule 
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of  life,  which  mtiBt  be  reg&rded  as  lying  quite  ootride  the  iphere  of  eanieBt  and 
sincere  Christianitj.  la  all  its  forms — tbooe  sppuentlj  the  moat  trivial  that  are 
freqaeDtlT  practised  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  thoee  of  gigantic  proportions 
connected  witb  our  public  Bports,>-tbe  amnsement  of  the  gambler  does  snrelT- 
Tiolate  the  gospel  law  of  light.  It  is  manifestly  rooted  in  a  practical  denial  of  onr 
individual  etewardship  under  God.  It  can  be  approved  by  those  only  who  forget 
that  they  have  been  entrusted  nith  all  their  tuents  by  a  Master  to  whom  they 
most  render  an  account.  It  betrayaan  utterly  defecdveseuBe  of  reaponBibility,  and 
of  the  fact  that  nothing  that  has  been  given  us  has  been  given  that  ve  may  throw 
it  away,  or  even  run  the  risk  of  losing  it,  for  the  sake  of  a,  passing  excitement,  or 
of  a  poemble  but  uncertain  gain.  My  pounds  and  pence  are  not  my  own,  that 
my  poesessioD  of  them,  and  my  continued  power  to  use  them  for  God's  glory  and 
man  B  good,  should  be  staked  by  me  on  the  nappening  of  some  doubtful  event ;  and 
my  n^hbour's  pounds  and  pence  are  not  his  own,  that  I  should  tempt  him  to 
hazard  his  possession  of  them  on  any  random  chance,  or  on  the  occurrence  or  non- 
occuirence  of  some  unforeseen  incident.  The  man  that  rises  to  a  right  conception 
of  personal  stewardship  must  imderstftnd  that  he  cannot  lawfully  throw  away  the 
goods  of  which  he  has  been  pat  in  charge,  and  that  he'  cannot  lawfully  enconrags 
his  brother  in  the  commission  of  that  Bin.  The  grace  offaithfalneBs  is  the  crowning 
vittae  of  a  steward,  and  should  at  least  be  so  matured  in  ns  as  to  prevent  our 
falling  into  this  too  &shionable  vice,  aud  to  make  every  Christian  man  and  woman 
feel  that  an  amusement  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  this  grace  can  have  no  stand- 
ing within  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  - 

While,  however,  there  are  certun  plain  principles  that  help  us  to  decide  what 
are  and  what  are  not  lawful  recreations,  a  tendency  has  been  often  manifested  to 
institnte  arbitrary  distinctions,  and  classity  amosementfl  as  good  and  evil  on  no 
clear  and  valid  grounds.  Such  a  division,  for  instance,  U  that  which  used  to  be 
very  common,  and  which,  condemning  all  games  of  chance,  approved  only  of  games 
of  uil1,-~a  division  that  rests  on  no  Eufficient  foundation,  and  conld  not  be  practi- 
cally carried  out  without  excluding  from  the  family  many  even  of  the  simplest  and 
iDOBt  innocent  Bports,  that  call  forth  the  melodious  laughter  and  the  merry  smile  of 
childhood.  The  case  is  similar,  when  the  legitimacy  of  playing  with  cards  is  made 
te  depend  upon  the  figures  stamped  npon  them,  or  the  name  by  which  the  game  is 
called ;  when  the  legitimacy  of  playing  with  balls  and  cnes  is  affirmed  or  denied 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  board  or  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  ivory ;  when  it 
is  maintained  that  ttiere  is  necessarily  something  sinful  about  that  method  of 
moving  from  place  to  place  which  men  call  dancmg ;  and  when  the  personation 
of  imaginary  characters,  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  dramatic  entertainmenlfi,  is 
denonnced  as  necessarily  wrong.  Kow  the  evil  about  such  sweepiog  distinctions  is 
this,  that  they  rest  on  no  clear,  sharply  defined,  and  self-vindicating  principle,  and, 
consequently,  they  do  not  commend  themsetves  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience. 
Bj  the  adoption  of  them  we  treat  those  on  whom  we  would  enforce  them  as  no  better 
than  children  who  are  to  be  governed  by  mere  authority,  and  to  be  subjected  to 
laws  which  they  cannot  perceive  to  have  any  foundation  m  rightoousDese  and  truth. 
Such  prohiMtion,  not  backed  by  firm,  intelligible  principle,  speedily  becomes  pro- 
vocation. The  endeavour  to  secure  compliance  almost  necessarily,  Ve  might  even 
Bay  happily,  eicitee  irritation  and  rebellion  -,  and  it  is  very  apt  to  awaken  suspicion 
of  ^1  adrice  tendered  and  all  laws  laid  down,  even  when  these  are  really  Bound 
and  safe.  Therefore  is  it  most  important  that  our  feet  stand  on  solid  ground  when 
we  decide  as  to  what  we  shall  allow  and  what  forbid  to  ouiselveB  and  othera  in 
this  matter  of  amusements.  We  must  take  care  honestly  to  form  our  judgments 
in  the  clear  light  of  Grod'B  truth.  We  must  possess  ourselves  of  a  strong,  substan- 
till '  why  and  wherefore,'  to  juatify  the  differences  we  make.  We  must  not  suffer 
either  old  preiudicea  or  new  ones  to  hinder  our  taking  up  an  intelligent  and 
intelligible  Chnstian  stand,  where  we  can  give  a  valid  '  reason  lor  the  faith  that  is  iu 
m'  on  this  dilficult  and  pressing  question. 

But  we  most  also  guard  against  the  error  of  settling  this  question  on  merely 
ptrtonal  considerations.  In  some  casea,  indeed,  tiiese  personal  considerations  will 
be  i^uite  enoi^h  to  guide  to  a  right  dedsion.  There  are  certain  classes  of  amuse- 
ment so  mixed  in  natnre,  and  attended  by  accompaniments  so  peculiar,  that  they 
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esarcise  very  different  influences  over  different  types  of  ch&rocter.  One  man  caa 
enjoy  them  and  be  quite  unacathed.  Neither  the  amiuemeuts  themaelTes  nor  tli^ 
aBBodatioDB  nnsettle  or  upeet  him.  He  has  that  rare  faculty  that  euAbles  him  Ui 
gather  the  good  and  reject  the  evil  into  the  midst  of  which  he  enters.  He  knows 
Bow  to  inhate  all  that  is  wholesome,  and  to  cast  aside  all  that  is  deleterious,  in  the 
atiuoepiiere  tliat  encompasses  him.  He  can  maintain  his  own  moral  and  spiritual 
integrity  and  purity,  even  though  the  influences  about  him  are  quite  aoajinpBthetic 
and  actagonistic.  But  with  another  the  issue  is  the  very  reverse.  The  same  scenee 
that  work  his  neighbour  no  harm  act  most  injuriously  on  him.  The  excitement 
attendant  on  hia  pleasure  throws  bim  off  his  balance.  It  begeta  a  false  appetite, 
that  cannot  rest  without  the  intoxicating  draught.  Passion  gets  the  whip-hand  of 
reason.  The  reins  of  self-control  drop  from  the  grasp,  and  the  victim  of  a  feverieh 
craving  socm  finds  himself  utterly  defenoeless  before  the  assaults  of  temptation. 
All  the  world  knows  that  by  thus  participating  in  amusements  permissible  enough 
in  themselves,  many  a  man  nas  exposed  hims^  t«  ruinous  influences  he  was  quite 
unable  to  withstand.  The  ground  on  which  others  have  walked  unhurt,  has  proven 
too  slippery  for  his  feet,  and  he  has  at  last  degenerated  into  an  example  of-  fatal 
aelf'indulgence.  Now,  if  a  man  is  in  an;  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  these  clasea 
be  belongs  to,  Au  path  at  least  is  plain.  I  do  not  say  that,  even  thoucb  he  is 
quite  sore  of  himself,  he  is  at  lib^ty  to  indulge  in  these  reoreatioas ;  but  I  do 
say,  that  if  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  himself,  he  must  remain  aloof  from  them.  If,  on 
trying  his  own  heart,  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  his 

§iirity  untarnished  ;  if  conscience  compels  Mni  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  the 
ownward  current  will  be  too  forceful  for  him  to  breast ;  that  possibly  his  grasp  o( 
Christ  is  not  strong  enougli  safely  to  anchor  bissoul,  and  that  possibly  tbeissaenuy 
be  hia  being  swept  away  into  faithlessness  and  sin  ;  then  for  him  the  matt^  is,  in  tlie 
meanwhile,  settled  beyond  controversy.  Here,  too,  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is. 
da.'  It  is  DO  part  of  our  calling  to  expose  ourselves  to  superfluous  dangers,  by 
indulging  in  pleasures  which,  in  the  circuoiBtaDceB  supposed,  are  neither  lawful  noi 
expedients 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  question  is  not  finally  settled  for  a  man  by  ha 
being  convinced  of  his  own  ability  to  resist  the  temptation  involved  in  the  amuse- 
ments referred  to.  We  need  not  point  out  bow  exaggerated  are  often  the  con- 
ceptions we  form  of  our  moral  strength ;  nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  fact  that,  ss 
a  rule,  it  is  the  weakest  who  have  least  idea  of  their  own  weakness.  But  no  oce 
who  has  the  faintest  spark  of  Christian  understanding  can  suppose  that  this  point 
should  be  determizied  on  selfish  persimal  grounds.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  '  I  get 
no  harm  by  indulging  in  certain  pleasures,  frequenting  certain  places  of  amusement, 
and  witnessing  certain  sights  that  may  conceivably  excite  unholy  thoughts  in  othera 
I  am  unaware  of  their  enkindling  in  my  breast  any  emotions  but  such  as  are  high 
aud  true  and  pure.  I  return  to  my  home  and  to  my  work  only  with  lighter  sUp 
and  augmented  zest  because  of  these  social,  artistic,  or  literary  recreations.  Their 
one  effect  upon  me  is  to  make  life  lighter  and  sweeter.  Their  whole  tendency  is  in 
my  case  healthy  and  invigorating.  Does  not  that  prove  conclusively  that  J  may 
freely  and  fully  indulge  in  such  amusements  ?  '  To  such  an  inquiry  tliere  need  be 
no  hedtation  in  replying  with  a  distinct  and  decided,  '  No.  You  are  not  alone 
in  the  world.  You  have  no  right  to  narrow  the  question  to  these  personal  limits. 
You  have  no  licence  to  talk  and  judge  and  act  as  if  your  only  conccrn'is  to  deter- 
mine what  is  pleasant  to  that  single  unit  of  life  that  bulks  most  largely  in  yqur  own 
eyes.  You  are  not  the  only  person  whose  interests  yon  are  bound  to  serve,  whose 
profit  to  secure,  and  for  whose  salvation  to  labour.'  Christians  are  the  disciples  oi 
a  Master  who  '  pleased  not  Himself,'  and  believers  in  a  gospel  whose  injunction  is, 
'  Look  not  every  man  on  hia  own  things,  but  every  man  idso  on  the  things  of  otheis.' 
They  are  under  obligation  even  to  those  whom  they  perhaps  haughtily  brand  as  the 
'  weaker  brethren.'  They  must  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  infloeni^ 
Emanating  from  their  example  ;  and  that  it  is  their  duty  in  Christ  very  earnestly 
to  consider  how  best  that  influence  may  be  made  to  help  such  as  are  perhaps  not  BC 
full;  furnished  ss  themselves  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  for  the  conquest  to  temptation. 
It  is  known  to  all  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  rebel  against  this  rule.  There  is  iu 
our  breasts  a  spirit  that  ezclwms,  '  But  why  should  I  be  debarred  from  my  ji^is 
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ia  this  matter  of  ftranseineiitB,  Bimply  because  traotber  te  deficient  in  mftnKncM  and 

streugth  ?  Wb;  ehonld  I  keep  awaj  from  a  pleuaiit  p&tb  od  wbicb  I  can  walk 
securely,  just  because  some  other,  attempting  to  follow  mc,  au,j  Btumble  and 
bruise  biniaelf  ?  Wliy  shoulii  I  not  enjoy  my  Uberty,  becausB  my  neiglibour  ia  not 
fit  to  use  tbe  same  freedom? '  Wbicb  questionB  juBt  mean  tbia,  Wby  should  I  imi- 
tate Him  who,  ibough  He  was  in  the  fonn  of  God,  yet  bumbled  Hiiueelf ,  nnd  became 
obedient  even  to  the  death  of  tbe  crose?  and  being  thus  traualated,  fuch  inqoirieB 
can  be  responded  to  only  in  one  way  by  any  CbriBtian  conscience.  True,  we  hare 
been  called  to  liberty,  but  our  liberty  attaius  ite  ripest  development  when  we  exer- 
cise it  in  treading  in  tihe  footsteps  of  Him  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  forour  Bakefl 
became  poor.  If  we  have  been  made  free,  it  ia  that  we  may  show  ourselvea 
eiperts  in  the  divine  art  of  self-denial ;  that  we  may  voluntarily  conatitute  otu- 
aetveg  the  servants  of  others  for  Jesus'  sake ;  that  we  may  refrain  even  f i  om  things 
lawful,  lest  we  destroy  him  for  whom  our  Saviour  died,  and  lest  by  sinning  against 
the  brethren  and  wounding  their  weak  conscience,  we  sin  against  Cbiist. 

Now  it  would  be  unwise,  sa  I  think,  to  mark  out  a  hard  and  fast  line  to  be 
naiversally  observed  ;  or  to  prescribe  to  all  some  rigidly  unvarying  course  in  whick 
they  must  carry  out  this  priuoiple.  But  it  is  cowardly  as  well  as  unwise  to  shelve 
Ihii  principle  in  the  case  under  conaideratiou.  We  ought  at  lea-t  to  liave  honesty 
enough  to  apply  it  to  the  aettUfnent  of  this  question.  No  Christian  should  M 
restrained  from  doing  ao  by  fear  of  the  sacriScea  auch  honesty  inigiit  necessitate. 
We  should  not  alarm  ourselves  by  supposing  thut  the  result  wouhl  be  to  make  life 
one  whit  lees  bright  and  joyotia.  We  sho^d  know  that  no  man's  experience  has 
even  been  impoverished  by  his  faithful  following  of  Christ,  and  hia  lnynlty  to  cod- 
Bcience.  Such  integrity  may  compel  us  to  leave  untasted  many  streanis  of  pleasure 
of  which  we  would  gladly  drink,  but  it  will  open  for  tis  other  fouotniija  of  heavenly 
d«Ught ;  it  will  fill  our  being  with  that  eup^nal  joy,  tbe  joy  of  him  who  knowa  God's 
v'ill  am)  does  it,  and  has  ever  resting  upon  his  head  and  heart  the  suusbine  of  his 
Father's  smile. 

There  is  another  caution  that  ought  to  be  iUistcd  on  in  a  discussion  of  this 
Bubjett,  for  it  is  most  necessary  to  guard  against  thefiiUg  afgiviiigi  in  atauaemtnU 
an  undut  prominence  in  life.  The  apace  at  my  disposal,  however,  will  not  allow  of 
any  sitempt  to  say  what  might  be  said  on  this  aspect  of  tbe  subject.  .On  the  one 
side,  Christians  should  distinctly  recognise  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  themaelves,  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  world,  to  prove  that  there  are  no  bousehulds  and  no  lives  in 
which  are  such  manifold  brightnesses,  auch  brimmings  ovw  of  honest  mirth,  such 
dpplings  of  song,  happiness,  and  unrestraint,  as  the  households  and  lives  that  have 
Jesus  iu  the  midst  of  them,  canopying  them  over  and  walling  them  round  with  the 
inSuite  love  of  God.  And,  on  the  other  side,  Christiana  mtut  give  forth  a  stroBg 
practical  protest  against  the  ahallow  artificial  views  of  life's  purpose  that  prevail 
amongst  oa.  We  must  do  our  utmost  to  save  otir  social  and  public  amusemetits 
from  that  tendency  that  seems  so  natural  to  them  ;  the  tendenoj,  I  uie*n.  to  usurp 
loo  high  a  {dace  in  thought,  to  destroy  earnestneaa  and  apirituahty  of  ebaracter, 
and  to  store  the  head  with  feverish  fanciea  and  most  harmful  vanity.  And  above 
all  else,  to  whatever  other  deligbia  we  may  turn  for  refreshment  amid  our  cares 
and  toils,  our  aina  and  aorrowa,  we  must  make  it  plain  that  there  ia  no  joy  so 
thoroughly  recreative,  none  that  ao  quickens  the  flagging  pulae  and  ligbtH  upttia 
dowDcaat  face,  as  the  joy  of  fellowship  with  Him  who  loved  us  unto  deathi  lUiid 
now  loves  us  on  Hia  throne. 
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It  is  more  than  hinted  at,  in  some  fastidious  quiurters,  that  lietween  culture  and    ' 
leligion  there  ia  aomethin^r  like  incompiitibility,  whilst  it  ia  broa^lly  and'Strongly 
aSiimcd  lliut  culture  cao  have  no  connection   with  DIsaeat.      Dissent  hasi  had 
vanj  obetadea  placed  in  its  way,  and  bcL-n  subjected  to  much  obloquy.  '  It  JVevCr 
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bai  liad  '  a  hir  field,'  and  certaiulr  h«d  '  no  fdvour ;'  and  tn  its  itmgglee  for 
flxwtence,  bad  it  produced  metidj  nide,  nncaltnred  strength,  it  ^arelj  was  in  no 
WAV  to  be  blamed.  It  i«  singularlj  unfair  t«  compare  the  voi^  of  a  long-oppreBsed, 
and  at  beat  merelr  tolerated  p&rty,  with  that  of  one  powerful  in  DumbeTH  and 
reaouTcea,  and  which  baa  loDg  enjoyed  whatever,  in  ease  and  influence,  L)  favourable 
to  mental  cnltiratioa.  We  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  admit  the  charge,  and 
it  it  eaa;  of  reFnlation  by  the  briefest  reterence  to  facta.  From  the  pens  of  Non- 
eonfunnista  have  come,  in  the  form  of  Action,  esegeaia,  essay,  eennoo,  critjciem, 
many  of  the  meet  beautiful  and  thonghtfut  prodoctiouB  of  the  dav.  And  in  the 
TOlume  before  ut  we  have  it  proved  that  one  may  love  well,  and  do  much  special 
service  in  a  Ditsentine  Church,  and  vet  be  found  worthy  to  occupy  the  highest 
edncalional  sphere,  and  able  to  furaisb  noteworthy  aiid  inflnentdal  contribution* 
to  the  most  difficult  department  of  literature. 

It  is  very  unpretending  in  appearance  and  name, — a  kandboot, — but  it  is 
the  ripe  result  of  much  careful  taught  and  study.  It  is  indeed  niu&unt  in  pane, 
and  contains  vastly  more  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  information  than  many 
volumes  of  greater  pretensions  and  airaeasions.  It  is  admirably  fitted  to  secure 
the  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  discipline  and  guidiuice  of  youthful  students  of  monJ 
■deuce,  The  need  for  such  a  manual  was  widely  felt.  For  though,  in  its  own 
way,  Stewart's  is  admirable,  yet  it  fulls  to  meet  present  and  pressing  claims.     Tbe 

Principles  of  morality  are  immutable,  but  their  treatment  varies.  Of  late  years  Uie 
'oaitivism  of  France  and  the  Transcendentalism  of  Germany  have  immensely 
influenced  the  Boienee  and  phi luBophy  of  this  country,  and  demand  special  attendon; 
and  this  they  have  received  in  the  book  before  us. 

It  has  always  been  felt  that  the  want  of  previous  stady  is  a  great  disadvant^ 
to  sf.udenta  in  the  olasHS  of  metaphysics  and  ethics.  More  or  lees  of  previous 
aequinment  is  necessary  for  entering  the  claaoea  of  Greek  and  Latin  ajid  Natbe- 
matics ;  but  a  student  may  enter  bis  name  on  the  roil  of  the  mental  philoeophy 
classes,  who  is  quite  innocent  of  any  acquaintance-  with  the  subjects  to  be  brought 
before  him.  Hence  en  unprepared  mind,  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of  its 
own  consciousneBB,  loses  itself,  and  remains  very  much  in  the  daric  as  to  tbe  whole 
seemingly  mysterious  subject,  however  admirable  may  be  the  statements  which  are 
made.  It  would  have  given  some  additional  facts  to  the  science,  doubtless,  to 
have  oarefutly  examinea  all  the  note-books  of  the  students  of  Bir  W.  HamiltoD, 
after  one  of  hia  lectures  at  the  commenonnent  of  a  aeesion.  Probably,  flrat,  there 
would  lisve  been  found  many  who  took  notes  intelligently  as  well  as  diligently; 
second,  others  who  began  well,  but  were  hindered  at  different  stages;  and  thin], 
several  who  betook  themselves  in  despair  to  representing  thiegs  in  general  after  tbe 
^oient  Egyptian  fashion,  vis.,  by  hieroglyphs.  Suppose,  in  the  want  of  primary 
(dasaes^  tbat  each  student  had  known  what'was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  succeeding 
day's  lecture,  and  bad  had  it  mapped  out  or  briefly  explained,  as  in  this  hand- 
book, it  would  have  been  in  bis  power  to  follow  the  lecture  intelligently,  and  then, 
oompating  his  notes  with  the  printed  word,  to  correct  them,  if  correction  wot 


e  when  modes  of  thought  are  so  diverse,  and  theories  so  widely  oon- 
flioting.  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  be  equally  agreed  as  to  its  merits.  It 
•eems  to  us,  however,  that  these  are  very  marked,  and  we  may  be  pennitted 
briefly  to  indicate  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  thinking  is  cltar  and  intetligible. — A  friend  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  calling  mi 
him  one  da^  when  he  was  unwell,  found  him  perusing  a  book  which  liad  been 
newly  published,  'OhI  you  are  reading  tknl.  I-oould  make  nothing  of  it,' 
observed  the  visitor.  '  Heaven  be  praised !'  exclaimed  the  impulsive  wit,  at  the 
same  time  toBsing  the  volume  in  the  air ;  '  I  am  mightily  relieved.  /  could  make 
nothing  of  it  eiUier,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  my  mind  was  affected  more  than 
.  my  body.'  Now  there  are  many  books,  eepecially  of  the  metaphysical  order,  of 
which  yuu  can  make  nothing.  Yon  putsle  on  from  page  to  page,  and  grope  dimly 
after  an  idea  which  aye  recedes  from  you,  till  at  last  you  are  forced  to  conclude 


either  you  must  have  lost  your  reason — or  tbe  authw.  The  astounding 
phraseology  employed  in  many  uiilosophical  treattua  has  mudi' to  do  with  this. 
Ttis  obeervaliraiB  gf  Famdi^,  in  a  letter  to  Clerk  Maxwell  on  tikis  punt,  are  wortby 
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ol  the  condderation  of  >U  those  who  ioda!)^  in  tesquipedalia.  How  mncb  depends 
on  the  way  of  putting  a  thing !  A  phyrician  of  much  literary  note,  finding  a 
Ifimed  patient  engaged  with  one  of  the  nnmerous  works  of  a  well-known  but 
ifiected  and  inflated  writer,  naid,  'Well,  Sheriff,  I  am  glad  to  find  joa  enjoying 
jonnelt  in  the  flowery  fklde  oi  literetore.'  '  Not  in  the  fields  yet,'  was  the  reply. 
'  la  tset,  Doctor,  i  have  never  been  able  to  get  over  the  ityltP  And  Terily,  wlien 
the  style  b  bo  very  high  as  we  sometimes  find  it,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it 
tfectuslly  bars  all  pn^resB.  Now  both  hi  point  of  (dearoess  of  thought  and 
dmplirity  of  eipre9non,l)r.  Calder wood's  volume  is  admirable.  Sonw  who<»nfoand 
inm^iims  with  depth,  tbiok  that  clearness  is  a  sign  of  superfifiality ;  but  with 
the  twil  thinker  it  is  qnite  the  reveiBe.  It  proves  tbat  he  can  distinguish  between 
the  known  and  knowable,  and  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  and  baa  the  power 
of  pTCunting  intelligibly  what  he  finds  to  lie  within  the  region,  of  tlie  eognisable. 
Any  me  may  see  at  a  glance  that  our  author  is  at  home  in  diecouraing  on  the 
pn^oandeit  aspects  d  the  subject  under  diicHsdoD,  whether  it  be  '  frtedom  or 
filed  fate,'  and  that  he  enters  the  listtt  intelligently  as  well  as  eon  ataore  with  the 
fKti  maiten  of  tbon^t.  In  a  teacher,  however,  simpliaity  is  a  grand  necessity. 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  Edward  Irving,  once  talking  of  Coleridge  as  a  wnter,  Cbalracis 
Dejected  to  his  ocoaaional  obscurity ;  Irving  atfinoed  that  to.him  thia  waa  one  of 
Colehdge's  greatest  ^arms, — '  he  so  liked  to  see  an  id^  looming  through  the  mist.' 
4  mm  of  IninE's  erratic  genius  may  indulge  his  taate  for  the  obscure  ;  bnt  ona 
KhcMofficeand  aim  it  is  to  train  and  teach  the  youthful  mind  must  fiiet  of  all 
be  penpicuoae.  Words  in  an  unknown  tongue  may  not  be  indulged.  He  niay 
e'en  be  pardoned  if  he  keep  in  view  the  mediocre  rather  than  the-  superior  mind, 
SDd  st  tames,  perbaps,  endeavoor,  as  Se  Quincey  tells  us  he  in  his  boyish  days 
endeitoQied  to  do  to  his  juTenile  audience  (though  great  wfta  their  wrath  when  he 
infonned  them),  >  to  make  the  subject 'plain  to  the  most  excrucintinply  mean  of 
tapwitHB.'  Crom-weH's  famous  command  to  his  soldiers,  '  Fire  low,'  duln't  mean 
that  t^  «ere  tc  discbarge  feckless  ballets  in  a  feeble  way,  but  that  they  wero 
to  pn»e  their  skill  by  adapting  themselves  to  present  requirements,  and  use  tbeir 
hestvnpons  on  the  most  effective  Iteve).  The  raw  recruit  eould  easily  have  fired 
^  Kith  QiMch  Qourish,  but  no  results  ;  it  was  euly  tha  practised  veteinn  that 
wnldreslly  'fire  low.' 

Thi  conclniimi*  tnvnciated  mrt  mn-it  mtif/actorif. — Utilitarian iam  in  morals  and 
ecepticiem  in  religion  arc  very  much  the  fttshion  of  the  d».  The  scientific  Fteptic, 
the  maierialistjc  pbilMophes,  are  men  that  are  widely  deenaed  worthy  of  honour. 
Now  this  is  deeply  to  be  d«vlored.  Qt  aoursa  we  (k>  not  charge  tha  luisn  with  the 
bnilBof  th^  system;  bat  if  there  is  nothing  settled  in  religion,  and  if  a  regard  to 
our  own  happiness  is  all  tiiat  is  morally  rpquired  of  ns,  we  have  no-suse  bnais  on 
■hich  to  raiee  a  noble  cbaiaater,  no  powerfully  pEopellitig  motive  to  the  putsult  of 
tirtaons  conduct  Life  is  stripped  oS  its  beauty,  humahiyr  of  its  crown  and  glory, 
■nil  reduced  to  that  which  is  morslji:  ofi  tho  ea^,  earthy.  Our  author  is  Hn  un- 
mnpromisiDg  fOe  to  the  utilitarian  Bj^.8tami  while  as  to  reUgion  ha  holds  fast 
ihoM  things  which,  among  Christians,  ara  rapst  anrely  befieved.  There  pass  in 
W'iew  the  leading  utilitarian  philoRopheis — Bentham,  Bain,  J.  8.  Hill,  «t«. ;  and 
the  condnrions  reached  are  thus  succinctly  stmunariaed  l— 'If  we  are  to  escape  the 
admisuon  that  selfishness  is  dutiful,  wu  must  piss  Mr.  Danwiri's  view,  that  per-' 
"istent  desire  is  the  ground  of  obligation.  If  we  aj'a  to  mwntain  that  morality 
rajnires  a  man  to  keep  big  promise  even  though  be  is  not  forced  to  do  bo,  we  must 
P»w  Proteaaor  Bain's  view,  that  external  authority  is  the  sonree  of  duly.  And  now, 
if  we  ^re  to  avoid  the  position  th^it  a  man  is  freed  from  obligation  by  Bim|jly  diS' 
dwiiing  it,  ne  must  pais  Mr.  Mill's  view,  that  personal  feeling  is  tlie  source  of 
»MiE»tion.  Has  then  DtUitariailiBra  no  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  tlie" 
wuroe  of  obligation  ?  Why  ara  I  bound  to  promote  the  jjeueral  happiness  ?  Must 
philosophy,  before  attempting  an  answer,  wait  until  the  imjirovement  of  education 
Ml  rooted  in  the  character  of  all  men  a  feeling  of  unity  with  their  fellow- 
Witaret?  If  go,  on  what  ground  must  education  proo  ed?  On  prudence,  which 
Beam  only  self-interest,  or  on  natural  law?  The  intuitional  theory  gives  its 
uaver  thus.  The  standard  of  morals  has  in  itself  the  authority  of  law,  binding 
OS  ereij  ioteUigeuoe  capable  of  nadeistandlng  and  applying  it.    A  man  cannor 
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live  and  escape  obligaUon,  bowerer  much  he  violate  it.  Bat  the  st&ndard  of 
happinws  cannot  be  the  aUndard  of  morals,  b«cauBe  the  agreeable  or  deMrable 
does  not  in  itself  poeseas  'binrlinif  force  to  determine  the  actione  of  moral  beings.' 
Here  tlie  refutation  is  complete,  but  the  eondeiimatioQ  mi(;ht  have  been  moK 
severe.  There  are  tiin«s  when  the  pliiloaopher,  lading  aaide  his  appropriate  aoj 
accustomed  'calm,'  ttiS-J  aBBujue  the  propliet'e  mantle.  And  lurely  this  majba 
done  ill  the  review  of  a  systeio  witoselaat  aod  legitimate  results  are  thus  put  bf 
bae  whose  name  ia  most  iniimately  jiseociated  with  iL  B^nthaia,  in  his  1at«at 
work,  speaking  of  duty,  savs,  the  word  ought  baa  a  hateful  and  repulsive  appear- 
ance, and  if  it  Diay  beuaed  at  all,. ought  to  be  baniahed  from  human  speech  1 

The  connection  between  morals  and  cehgixm  is  an  important  od«,  and  require* 
a  firm  and  skilful : band  to  deal  with  it  riglitly.  Some  alfirm  that  a  ajaUtm  of 
moral  philosophy  is, impossible,— man  being  incapable  of  forming  one,  bif  reason 
of  his  depravity.  Theology  alone  ie  ■miihin  his  jBftch.  Others,  attain,  affini 
that  theology  entirely  transcends  ua,  and  we  uiiist  deal  with  morals  aaW.  Boih  . 
these  eztremea  are.avoided  ;  whilst  it  ia^howu,  in  opposilion  to  Dr.  n^nrojaw,  that  | 
the  power  of  obedience  to  law  is  one  thing,.aind,the  power  to  ascertain  its  iiatnn 
and  authority  another,  and  a  claim  asserted  for  the  posaibility  of  a  true  pliilosaphf 
of  morals,  it  is  at  the  same  time  affirmedUiat  'tl^e  whole  of  tlie  earlier  concluBiona 
in  moral  philosopliy,  aa  to  personal  obligation  and  responsibility,  £nd  I^D  ijltimate 
resiing-plaee  in  the-.recogDitioti  of  the  Deity  as  moral  ruler,  source  of  moral  good' 
This  leads  to  a  consideration. of  .the  atheistic,  pantheistic,  and  julytheiatic  scheme* 
of  the  uziiverse.  .Tlje  relation  of  morale  specially  to  religion  is  tbua  put:  'From 
the  psychology  of  ethics'  there  arise  tour  metaphysical  fjroblems,  wbicLi  have  their 
solution  essentially. connected  with  the, fact  itf  the  divine  e^stence.  Tfaeae  vt, 
the  foundation  of>yiTtue  ;  the  relation  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine  soreceignty ; 
the  disorder  of  our  mocal  nature;  aiidiheoueetion  as  to  a  future  stale  of  existence.' 
These  important  pointa.haviqg  been  briefly  diacusaed  in  tbeiijrelation  to  etiiics,  it 
is  sdd :  '  As  the  exiatence  of .  the  Deity  ia  the  traiucendent  fact  of  pMloBophy,  ibe 
rational  homage  offered  to. Him  is  the.higheit  exercise  of  miai^  In  such  eseruse, 
intellect  ia  occupied iwith  the  Uighett^conceptiona  which  it  can  xeacb,  and  om 
sensibility  proves  competent  for  companionship  with  thought  as  it  goes  forth  on  it) 
most  exalted  range.  '  The  uuily  of  both  eides  of  our  nature  in  thia  exercise  is  tin 
loftiest  and  surest  indicetionof  th^jmaubility  of  attainment  far  beyond  fverythiog 
that  has  yetCQue  uithin.the  limits  of  consciousness.  In  accordance  with  the  cou'  I 
elusions  thus  reached,  .taligion  becomes  the  lottieat  element  of  individual  family 
and  social  culture,  as  it  ie  the  obvious  dul^  of, every  intelligence  oontemplniing  ; 
God  AS  tbe  source  of  finite  existence,  and  of  all  Cormsof  good  with  whieh  reetricled 
being  is  bl>;saed.  Thus,  in.tlie  application  i^jnora^  law, .there  is  provision  for  lJi« 
development. of ^a  life  in  which  persoiiil  purity  is  the  teat  of  all  exotlluace;  con- 
sietent  activity  seeks  the  attainment  of  the  n'atijj^  ends  .which  our  powers  an 
fitted-to  secure;  generous  jespect  for  others  ..guides  us  in  the  performance  of  out 
part  tuwaJ^dis  those  who  have  tliesame  nature  and  tlte  same  end  to  giiin.;  and  our 
truest  greatues  in  being  and  ^tionjs  found  in  the  appreciation  of  .absolute  great- 
ness, iind  dedication  of  all  our  enifr^ies.to  the  fulfilnii^t  oF  the  jighteoua  law  of  i 
Hioi  wlio  hnsrbeatowed  upon  us  all  that  we  hHve,,chief  among  Uia  blessings  being  , 
tbe  moral  nature  whiuh  we  possess-' 

WilMn  lAort , corf  pat)  laacA  infhr.viotwn  h.,giten  and  utmrcea  of  information  indi- 
cated.— When  the  student  of . mental  ^philoeophy  begins  to  think  of  the  various 
syatenis  that  havcobtained,  the<Y8rious  Qpuiona  that  have  been  promulgated,  the 
great  company  of  men  thatikavci  come  into  jiromiuence  in  connection  with  it,  be 
ia  .fpt  to  be  utterly  perplexed.  .A.&iaA  jrork  is  done  for  him^  and  his  profjreH 
greatly  helped,.wUen  in  a  brief,  intei^ihlc. manner  these  things  Jwe  set  before  himi 
and  this  our  author  haa  very  .eatitfaclcrily  done.  Thus,  supposing  a  Muiient 
wiblies  to  eoiiault  note  worth  y.writtjs.  who  have  treated  oi  the  principles  whicii 
meet  liim  at  the,very,threek>ld  vf  liis  study,  .he  will  find  many  refereoces  Uke  tiie 
following; :— '  There  are  two  deyartmeuta  of  science  connected  with  our  existence, 
the  psychological  and  the  physiologieab  tliese  are. quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
yet  closely  related,  and  .capable  of  rendering  mutual  aid.  For  a  moat  important 
contribution  from  the  jilijsicilo^leal  side,  aee  Prelimitian/  Obaervalivu,  and  the  fint 
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Mrt  ot  chap.  III.  in  7^e  Priitdplei  n/  Medical  Pxnchohgy,  bj  Baron  Enwt  Ton 
FeuchterelebeD,  H.D.,  pnblishetl  bj  tlie  Syiienliam  Society  (184&)'.  Feucbtersle- 
hen's  little  book,  the  Diehtics  of  (he  Soul,  London  (Gburchirt,  18K),  h  well 
deaorting  slikly.  The  German  work  is  in  He  tWrty- third  editioQ,  The  union  of 
niinil  and  bolf  involTea  wbat  Professor  Lnycock  has  happily  desi|^iited  the 
'"MiTelEition  of  conacionsnesa  of  organi ration."  AHwl  and  Braia,  see  specially 
tte  Preliininsry  Dfesertation  on  Iifetliod,  olmp.  V.  See  also  J^ncJuilngieiilBintiiiries, 
lit  and  ad  series,  by  Sir  Beuj,  Brodie ;  Chapters  on  K&atal  Phygiology.  by  Sir  H. 
Holland ;  MandKley's  PhiiKolofiy  and  PathoUxju  of  Mind,  and  PluDe'a  Physiolvgu  of 
Ik  .Soj((  mul  lMii»cl.  New  York  (1872).' 

We  liave  also  brief  bio|rapliical  sketches  of  leiding  philoBopher»j  anit  short  but 
comprelienBive  aecounts- given  of  the  vanotis  theories  that  bare  prevaited,  both  in 
ancwnt  and  in  modem  times. 

Tie  posilioa  of  tin  I'ppontnl  in  alieays  fairly  sffiltd,  and  Mi  arffvmenl'  thimatJy  Toel. 
—Much  ot  the  work  is  neceeearily  of  a  wmtroverHial  chaTacter ;  and  we  all  know 
tow  diifieuU  it  13  to  conduct  controversy  rightly,  iioConly  in  the  storniy  regions  of 
tlieol(^y,  but  within  (what  is  Buppostil  to  be)  ihe  serene  sphere-  ob  phlluRophy. 
Injustice  lo  an  opponent  may  arise  either  from  want  of  ability  to  undtrstand  (lis 
position,  or  from  ft"  unworthy  desire  to  gain  a  personal  triimiph.  Fn  neither  of 
tJiese  reelects  is  Dr.  Calderwood  at  fanlt.  He  einnls  aa  a  dialeetioian.  He  ascer- 
Iwnaclearlj-  the  theory  he  states,  and  appreciates  the  argmnen Is  lie-  refTrt<^a.  The 
tludj  of  the  science  of  morals  lias  engsged  his  interesteil  and-  earnest  attention 
[low  for  many  years,  and  the  success  of  his  study  is  apparent'  in  bit  thorough 
wqniuDlmoe  witi  its  nature  and  history.  And  his  conscientiousneM  ie  equal  to 
his^intelligenee.  He  never  wilfully  mlastates  a  ayetem  or  argunient.  We  have 
^TiUI  ai  eminent  aud  eccentric  divine,  who  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  last 
Exntnrj,  vbo  was  sorely  distreflsed  with  the  omatnental  headgear  which  ii  as  ivom 
1*7  ^e  ladies  of  the  period,  and,  -wisbing  a  text  more  direct  than  ageneral  warning 
aEainst  impropriety  in  dress,  bethought  himself  of  the  words,  •  Let  those  tliat 
sreoii  ihu  boisetop  not  come  down,'  and,  violently  dlsruptiag  the  last  part,  an- 
Boimced  u  the  subject  of  bis  flEgellation.  '  Top-not,  eoBie  down.'  And  so  lexis  and 
^amcDtahsTe  often  been  mangled  to  serve  a  special  paipose.  But  not  a  solitary 
I'lEtance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  book  itndef  notice.  Indeed,  we  think  that, 
whilst  ample  jnstice  is.  done  to  the  strong,  the  weak  part  of  some  theories  is  not  so 
prumiiienOr  P"t  aa  it  might  have  been.  But  this,  if  fanlt  it  be,  is  one  that  leans 
to  virtue's  aide.  It  is  a  pleiisnre,  therefore,  to  meet  with  a  eon Iteversia list  at 
once  w  hon«at  and  bo  skilful,  who  is  so  annious  and  bo  able  to  do  justice  to  others 
sa  well  as  to  himself,  and  who  is  bo  free  from  unworthy  or  perplexing  aoibi- 
piiiiea. 

The  mtaw  of  menial  drill  are  aplhj  and  amply  supplied, — At  the  end  of  impor- 
jint  sections  questions  are  put,  by  me;iBs  of  wliich  tlie  student  may  ascertain  how 
ar  he  has  really  gaiiied  acquaintance  with  ^e  suiiject,  and,  bettcrstill,  by  bis  en- 
imoiin  to  answer  which,  his  mind  may  be  diseiptined  and  atreagthened.  Tiike 
">  specimen  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  catechetical  paragraphs,  which  occurs 
lo»ardstliBbegiuning:— 'Pkobleus— (1.)  Distinguish  between  therightness  of  an 
utton  and  the  approbation  of  an  action.  (2.)  Id  diacmsiug  the  manner  in  which 
""Ml  qualities  are  recognised,  is  tlie  question  aa  to  "  that  which  renders  moraliiy 
WMtivepriocipIe"  (Hume  followed  by  M'lutosh)  legitimately  introduced?  (3.) 
taingnislL  betneen  the  rightness  of  an  action  and  the  merit  of  on  agent.  (I.) 
now  IS  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  distinguished  from  obligalJon  to  &  or  not  to 

The  whole  qneation  of  education  is  compassed  about  with  many  difficulties.  One 
iiing,  honsser,  is  obvious,  that  It  oujiht  not  to  be  ciammhig,  but  ihilliiig  the  mind ; 
"^tJomach  theiiiere  imparting  of  information,  as  the  training  of  the  mind  to  ac- 
Jiiire  iuformiitlon  fur  itself.  •Education,'  says  Carlyle,  "is  not  ahandle,  hut  a 
™d  —jomething  that  can  use  all  manner  ot  tools.  Exami nations,  therefore,  are 
««iliittly  necessary,  anil,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  in  our  university  system  been 
wo  much  neglected.  The  mere  giving  of  a  lecture,  without  any  means,  or  at  all 
w"'*  *''E<Hiate  means,  being  taken  to  ascertain  it  it  were  understood,  has  been 
"»  much  iho  rule.    It  was  always  felt  that  this  was  a  aerious  defect  i     " 
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edacatioDftl  metliod  pimned  by  one  whme  nuue  hua  sbed  an  imperishable  Imtn, 
not  only  over  the  chair  of  Monl  Philosophy,  but  the  UniverBity  of  Edinbnrgli— 
ProfvssoT  Wilson.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  estimate  the  tulvautage  of  comiog 
under  the  iofiuence  of  a.  really  great  mun  at  the  most  SDSceptible  period  of  life ; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  affectionate  and  admiring  enthusiosoL  with  vhlch 
the  man  was  regarded  by  the  entire  class.  But,  ss  a  teacher,  it  was  felt  thit 
thero  was  a  grare  defect  in  his  never  questioaing  the  students  either  on  the  enb- 
jects  taught  or  the  lectures  given.  But,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  1« 
have  examined  on  many  of  the  lectures ;  for,  after  all,  the  most  marvellous  of  then, 
those  which  most  enchanted  and  enchained  us,  were  not,  properly  speiking, 
philosophical  discussions,  but  eloquent,  poetic,  pathetic  (who  can  forget  the  qusTB 
of  the  voice,  the  glamour  of  the  eye?)  rhapsodies  on  the  grand  acenea  of  nRture, 
and  the  tragic  or  tender  aspects  of  human  life.  Moreover,  his  syatem  wu 
basely  utilitarian,  and  he  himself  waa  out  of  sympathy  with  it.  It  was  ludlcrouste 
hear  John  Wilson  tell  hia  students  'to  extol  prudence '  as  the  chief  ethic  virtue, 
and  then,  without  note  of  warning;,  start  ofi,  con  amort  and  with  moving  patb(«, 
to  descant  on  the  moth^  bending  in  aweet  sclf-forgettulnees  over  her  new-born 
babe,  and  the  love-lorn  maiden  bntving  the  dangeis  of  the  mist  and  the  moun- 
tain to  keep  her  plighted  troth  1 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  be  subjected  to  examination  by  professors  of  varioM 
kinds.  We  can  recall  the  memory  of  some,  full  of  knowledge,  fiery  of  temper, 
and  apparently  oblivions  of  the  inability  and  ignorance  of  ingenuous  youth,  wb 
put  their  questions  so  decisively  as  utterly  to  deprive  us  of  any  small  power  of 
reply  we  might  possess.  We  can  also  recall  others,  so  dexterously  amiable  aa  U 
catechise  their  students  so  tha^  a  faintly- whispered  monosyllable  was  all  that  nil 
required  by  way  of  answer.  Dr.  Calderwood  hits  the  happy  meriium,  and  is  retllf 
the  most  admirable  proleeeorial  examiner  we  have  known.     Kindly,  but  firm);,  li 

Snts  his  question,  and  waits  with  patience  till  the  student  shows  thiot  he  knone,  k 
oes  not  know,  something  of  the  subject  in  band.  The  information  thus  gained  i) 
good,  but  the  exercise  of  mind  necesdtated  is  bettor.  It  is  scarcely  poesible  fcr  tlie 
meet  careless  to  leave  tbe  daee  without  having  acquired  some  measure  of  speciu 
knowledge,  and  some  degree  of  mental  power  ; ,  whilst  those  who  give  tbetosiilvo- 
as  the  best  students  do,  heart  and  soal  to  their  studies  are  certain  to  receive  > 
reward  which  medals  of  gold  and  silver,  however  gratifying,  but  poorly  represent 
In  conclusion,  we  way  observe  that  the  H-aiuiliook  may  be  very  serviceable  to 
those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  wish  to  pursue  a  university  connw,  hoi 
who,  nevettheleas,  may  d^ire  to  became  theoretically  acquainted  with  a  science 
which  is  BO  practically  important;  and  we  believe  there  are  many  whom  dutyt" 
long  called  to  scenes  of  engrossing  activity  rather  than  of  learned  leisure,  and  «iif> 
sometimes  pensively  (and  perhaps  pardonably)  rep«t  tiiis,  who  may  find  tl^ 
minds  pleasantly  exercised,  and  their  memories  refreshed,  by  having  so  cleatl;, 
compreneuBively,  and  succinctly  set  before  them  studies  which  were  the  eng>£^ 
ment  and  enjoyment  of  earlier  years. 


THE  MINISTERS  RELATION  TO  GOD  AND  HIS  OWN  CONGREGATIOS: 
AN  ORDINATION  CHARGE  (abridged). 

BY  THE  BEV.  JAMES  DAVIDSON,  SELKIRK. 

Hv  DEAB  Brother,  the  nature  of  the  and    to  the    special    congregation  i:- 

work  to  which  you  have  this  day  been  Christ's  people  among  whom  he  statedlj 

appointed, — tospeakforGodtomen,and  laboure;  and  that  the  presbyter; s  ><i' 

to  watch  over  the  souls  of  the  people  of  dress  aliould  conB:st  of  a  few  conslilert* 

Jour  charge, — has  suggested  to  me  as  the  tions  naturally  suggested  by  this  fo"^ 

asts  of  a  few  thoughts,  the  relation  in  fold  relation. 

<which  a  minister  stands  to  the  three  First,  then,  let  me  remind  yon  tb«t 

ipeiaons  of  the  ever-blessed  Godhead,  your  present  position  implies  that  7M 
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eteraal  salvation  from  the  suae  grociouB  grace  did  for  yon,  when  in  an  unured 

source.  condition,  wiU  both  eDcoomge  fou  in 

The   first    qoalificatioa   expected    in  your  work  for  othera,   And   abov  ron 

everf  minister,  and  found  in  ever/ right-  how  best  toaccompliihit, — b;  magnifj- 

heartfid  one,  is '  that  he  be  a   inan  of  lag  the  grace  of  God,  by  preBsiag  it  <m 

piet;.  a  converted  man  ;    and  strange  the  attention  of  yonr  hearera,   and  by 

luieed  would  it  be  if  he  were  not  tins,  unfolding  before  them  the  amaxing  lora 

How  incoagruouB  for  a  man  to  inrite  which  God  lias  manifested  towarda  men 

DthecB  to   enter  into  the   kingdom   of  io  the  gift  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 

hearen  if  he  has  never  entered  nimself  I  in  the  free  gift  of  eternal  life  through 

How  impoaaibie  to  explain  to  others  the  Him  1    Thus  ;ou  will  have  two  of  the 

way  of  salvation,  if   he  has  not  dla-  moat  important  qnalifiGatioDs  for  a  anc* 

covered  it  for  hie  own  soul)      Let  me  ces^ulminister,— -deep love  for  the aoill* 

then  exhort  you  to  meditate  often  on  of  men,  and  high  thoughts  of  the  grace 

the  relatioD'in  which  you  stand  to  God  of  God. 

■3  a  saved  ainner.     But  for  God's  grace,        Seeond :  your  present  positioa  implies 

what  wonld  you  have  been  this  dayV  that  you  are  a  servant  called  by  Cnriat 

—a  thoughtless,  careles,  helpless,  hope-  to  serve  Him  now,  and  give  on  aceonnt 

less  ainner  ;  given  up,  it  may  be,  to  a  to  Him  hereafter. 
harJ  and  impenitent  heart,  reaping  the        It  would  {dainly  be  a  rer;  partial  and 

fraitaof  an  aobelieving  and  ungodly  life,  superficial  ezplanatjon  of  an  ordained 

But  God  had  other  purposes  in  regELrd  minister's  position,  to  say  that  a  certain 

to  joo.     It  pleased  Him  in  His  inhnite  congregation  called  him,  and  he  accepted 

mtrcj  to  cast  a  pitying  eye  on  you,  to  tbeir  call.    That  merely  explains  the  last   ' 

call  700  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  His  Son  of  the  many  steps  invcdved  in  entering 

iri  you,  to  quicken  you  by  Bis  Spirit,  the  ministiy.    Nor  can  the  young  minis' 

Horl  so  to  make  you  a  roRinber  of  His  ter's  position  be  attributed  entirely  and 

lnaiHj,  and  as  heir  of   eternal  glory,  primarily  to  God's  converting  grace,  for 

fibv  much  then  does  it  become  you  to  many  are  saved  by  God's  grace  who  do 

remember  this!  and  if  you  do  so,  how  not  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  ministry. 

well  fitted  will  it  prove  to  stir  up  and  It  is  plainly  due,  in  every  right-hearted 

keep  alive   witliin   you   all   those   dis-  minister,  to  something   following  cfm- 

podtions    and    affections    which    most  Tcreion  and  distinct  from  it, — 1«  a  sMret 

become  you,  and  which  your  oongre-  spiritua1iuflueDce,theso-callediiUemal, 

g.ition  will  naturally  expect  to  see  in  ministerial  call,  moving  the  saved  sinner 

jou  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister !  not  only  to  follow  in  Christ's  footsteps 

At  a  man,  how  the  thought  of  what  as  a  disciple,  but  also  to  go  forth  as  Hia 

Gml  has  done  for  your  soul  aliould  excite  herald  and  ambassador  to  his  fellow- 

wichin  you  deep  gratitude  to  God,  and  men.     Nov  you   have  so  far  declared 

^  desire  to  dedicate  yourself  entirely  to  this  to  be  the  explanation  of  your  pie- 

Uim,  to  please  Him  in  all  you  do,  and  sent  position,   as  you  have  disclaimed 

np«cially  to  serve  Him  in  the  goapel  of  wwldly  interests' or  expectations  as  the 

His  Son !     Then,  how  the  thought  and  motives  which  led  you   to  choose   tha 

hope  of  et«raal  life  should  stir  you  up  miuisterial  office.    How  well,  then,  that 

to  get  quit  of   every  unsuitable,   and  you  should  oft^i  think  of  the  relation 

attain  every   suitable  quality  beStting  in  which  you  stand  to  that  Master  who 

the  heavenly  inheritance  which  God  has  first  called  anrl  inclined  you  to  become 

promised  yon  in  the  gospel  I     Thus  the  a  preacher  of  His  fi^Hipel,  and  who  haa 

interests   of   personal   religion   will   be  now  onlaiiied  you  over  one  of  the  flocks 

promoted  in  your  soul.  of  His  Churcli !     And  if  you  do  so,  how 

Then  in  jonr  public  work  OS  a  Tntnufer,  well  fitted  will  it  prove  to  stir  you  up 

how  the  remembrance  of  your  own  past,  to   diligence   and    faithfulness   in    His 

lost  condition  should  fill  yon  with  the  service  J 

lieepest  compasaion  for  the  souU  of  your         In  yniir  daily  work,  how  the  tlionght 

hearers  1     What  a  longing  you  will  have  of   Christ  having  colled   you   to   serve 

to  bring  them  out  of  the  horrible  pit  Him,  of  His  eye  being  ever  on  you,  and 

and  miry  clay  of  guilt  and  sin ;  what  a  of  His  meaning  to  have  a  future  reckon- 

yesreing  to  save  as  many  of  them  ae  iug  with  you,  should  preserve  you  from 
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many  dangers  to  nhicb  jou  might  other-  hoqIb  of  Ghriat'H  brethren  from  week  to 

•wise  be  liable !    If  tempted  to  engage  in  wei'k,  to  vjsit  them  in  their  afflicUona, 

Other  things  besides  Hia  service,  or  to  to  comfit  t'leni  in  tJieir  Borrows,  and  at 

act  from  oiher  motives  than  the  desire  last  to  watch  by  tlieir  bedside  while  tUey 

to  pleBHe  Him,  you  will  remember  His  paBs  away  from  the  fold  on  eaith  to  the 

(WWation  that '  no  man  can  serve  two  fold  Id  heaven  1 

maatera,'  and  that  'he  that  is  not  with         Third:  joar  present  position  implies 

Him  is  againKt  Hiiin.'     If  tempted  to  be  that  you  are  a,  worker  who  bfl£  received 

elotbfal  i[i  Hib  wtirk,  you  will  remember  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ac- 

His  warnini:,  how   suddenly   and   un-  company  your  efforts  with  divine  power 

expect«dly  He  may  come,  and  what  ter-  and  succeBB. 

rihle  coiisequencus  will  follow  to  every        Any  mi]]i3t«r'elect,  on  fairly  consider- 

coreless  servant.    But  above  all,  how  the  ing  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  his 

thought    and    hope    of   the    heavenly  ofSce  ciilled  him, — to  save  the  eouIb  of 

rewfid  He  has  promised  to  every  dili-  sinners,  and  preserve  and  perfect  the 

gent  and  f^thfiil  servant  will  stimulate  bouU  of  saints, — might  well  be  excused 

you  to  do  yoLir  very  best  and  utmoet  in  if  he  were  found  shrinking  at  the  last 

His  service !     Oli  what  joy  will  fill  your  moment  from  nndertaking   so   difficult, 

Boal  if  the  Master  shall  say  to  you  at  and  sacred  a  task.     But  you  have  ac- 

last,    '  Well    done,   good    and    faithful  cepted  it,  and  plainly,  therefore,   have 

servant ! '  but  you  know  He  cannot  say  seme  hope  of  grappling  sueecSBfuUy  with 

that,  aod  will  not,  unless  yon  really  ore  it;  nnd  on  what  can  thnt  hope  be  based 

faithful.  but  on  tlie  promiseil  help  and  co-opera- 

Then,  inynnrjia'prt  morh,  in  prepara-  tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
tion  for  it  siiid  performance  of  it,  how        And  what  a  js^ecioua  promise  is  thisl 

plainly  will  your  relation  to  Christ  set  How  desiralile  to  rememlier  it,  and  seek 

before  you  the  object  to  be  aimed  atl  to  have  it  fulfilled  to  you  I    And  if  yon 

Everytliing  connected  with  the  pnlpit  do  so,  what  a  guar;intee  it  will  be  to 

speaks   of  Christ.     Yon    meet,   on  tlie  you  both  of  a  happy  private  and  a  wae- 

Lord's  day.  with  the  Lord's  ]ieople,  the  ful  public  lifel     Vea.  if  you  would  Bit^e 

Master  Himself  being  in  the  midst  of  it  your  chief  duly  petition  to  have  that 

them.     You  stand  up  in  His  pulpit,  as  Spiiit  which  God  speaks  of  as  the  good 

His  servant,  to  speak  in  His  name.  How  thing  He  has  to  give  His  children, — and 

careful,  therefore,  yea  will  he  to  say  it  you  would  make  it  your  favourite 

nothing  from  that  place  but  what  He  occupation  to  meditate  fOr  persnnal  uses 

bids  yoa  and  authorJESS  you  to  say  as  ou  that  sacred  votmne  through  whose 

His  servant  I     And   if   you   remember  inspired  and  iuspiring  words  He  chiefly 

this,   there  will  be  no  danger  of  your  woiis  on   the   believing   soul, — and   tf 

E reaching  theories  of  your  own,  specu-  you  would  habituate  your  will  to  yield 

itionsof  your  fellow-men,  or  any  ncwi^r  at  once    to   His    gentle   movings    and 

or  less  pp^ilive  gospel  than  that  which  promptings, — what  attainments   might 

Paul  preached,  and  which  he  received  you  not  make  in  personal  holiness  aod 

by  express  revelation  from  Jesus  Chnst  ministerial  succesa  1 

Then,   fu    ynur    panloral   tenrL,    and         All  the  vvek  toi'g  yon  would  live  '  in 

dealing  with  men's  souls,  scarcely  anv-  the  Spirit.'  and  so  would  he  free  fion 

thing  will  put  you  so  thoroughly  into  those   worldly   cares   and   distractions, 

the  proper  spirit  for  yo«r  woA  as  the  those    evil  posaioiia   and    inclinations, 

thought  of  the  relation  in  which  you  which  after  all,  are  the  great  hindrances 

stAnd  to  Christ  as  His  servant.   In  dc^-  with  which  the  minist^  bus  to  contend. 

ing  with  sinners,  you  will  remember  you  And  then,  ton,  yau  would  be  always  in 

are  dealing  «ith  those  for  whom  Christ  the  proper  spirit  for  your  work.     The 

died,  and  therefore  yonr  heart  will  be  chariot  wheels  would  never  drag  heavily; 

moved  with  the  same  tender  love  and  aiid  any  wearitiess  to  the  flesh,  caused 

compassion  as  fills  the  Saviour's  bosom  by  much   study,  would  be  more   than 

towards   the   lost   and    perishing.      In  compcnsaledbythorefreshmenthrought 

dealing  with  faints,  you  are  dealing  with  to  your  soul  from  heavenly  medibitiuns. 
Christ's  personal  friends,  every  kindness         Then,  vhen  yii«  went  to  the  pulpit,  the 

to  whnm  is  a  kindness  shown  to  Christ  Spirit  would  not  desert  you  there,    fon 

Himself.    What  an  honour,  then,  you  would  speak  the  word  of  the  truth  of 

viU  feel  it  to  be  permitted  to  feed  the  the  goepel — He  wonid  open  the  hearts  of 
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tbe  hearsra  to  attend  to  tho  things  thnl 
irere  apoken.  You  would  shoot  the 
Btiows  ot  conviction  at  a  ventare — 
He  would  guide  them  to  the  jduta  of 
the  armour  of  the  Saviour's  enemiee, 
and  make  them  pierce  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  bouI  cuid  spirit,  and  disceru 
Ike  very  thoughts  and  intenta  of  the 
unbeiteving  heart. 

How  powerful  and  snccessful  a  minis- 
ter you  niiglit  become,  would  you  but 
remember  itiat  your  office  is  a  kind  of 
paitnetship  between  the  human  and  the 
divine,  and  tliat,  while  ail  Huitnble  means 
ire  to  be  used  by  you,  all  the  power  ia 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  You  will  therefore 
regard  preacliiiig  and  bearing  without 
UiB  Dssistance  as  no  better  than  an 
empty  pulpit  preaching  to  empty  pews; 
and  you  will  as  little  think  of  preaching 
without  prayerful  dependence  on  His 
promised  co-operation,  as  you  would 
think  o(  going  to  the  churchyard  and 
preaching  to  the  dead  interred  there. 

Fotirtli :  j'our  pre  sent  poai  lion  implies 
that  yoD  are  n  pastor  chosen  by  one 
it  Christ's  flocks,  to  teaob  and  rule 
Uiem,  to  gladden  their  hearts  in  this 
»wld,  and  that  tiiey  may  be  jewels  in 
your  crunn  in  the  worhi  to  come. 

As  the  relation  between  pastor  and 
people  is,  like  the  marri:ige  relation,  a 
mere  mockery  unless  aocjrapanied  by 
mutual  love,  so  it  naturally  and  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  springs  from  and  is 
founded  on  mutual  choice  and  consent. 
It  has  been  so  i[i  your  case.  The  con- 
gregation first  chose  you,  then  you 
ehose  It,  and  so  the  ecclesiastical  union 
of  to-day  has  been  formally  cemented 
by  the  presbytery.  How  desirable,  then, 
Uiat  you  should  remember  the  nature 
and  origin  of  your  connection  with  the 
congregation,  and  strive  to  perform  ail 
the  duties  naturally  flowing  from  it! 
Your  congregation  have  bestowed  on 
you  the  highest  honour  it  was  in  their 
power  to  bestow,  'J'hey  have  invited 
you  to  he  tlieir  spiritual  teacher  and 
guardian,  their  shepherd  and  ruler,  to 
vatch  over  tlieir  souls  and  feed  them 
with  food  convenient  for  them;  and 
tiiey  have  done  so  not  because  they  had 
or  could  have  had  much  knowledge  of 
you,  hut  because  they  formed  hi^  ex- 


pectations of  yon  from  yonrmiDiEtrationa 
among  them  as  a  probationer.  How 
anxious,  then,  you  should  be  to  prove 
yourself  worthy  of  their  confidence  and 

eipectations,— first,  in  juicr  Uaching,  hj 
ministering  such  instruction  to  tliem  as 
will  really  gladden  their  hearts  and 
nourish  their  eouIs  fro;n  week  to  week, 
visiting,  loo,  in  their  homes,  those  who 
cannot  attend  your  ministration  a,  and 
providing  instruction  for  the  children  as 
well  as  tiiose  grown  up ;  and  then  in 
your  ridirtii,  by  watching  over  the  flock 
with  the  help  of  the  elders,  taking  them 
into  all  yonr  cnnfiden~es  as  Jesus  did 
with  the  twelve,  and  along  with  them 
warning  the  careless,  strcnj^thening  the 
weak  and  tempteil,  iind  endeavouring  to 
prevent  wolves  either  entering  into  or 
remaining  in  the  flock,  and  thus  injuring 
the  reputation  and  spiritual  int«rests  of 
the  people  of  your  charge.  In  short, 
you  will  endeavour  to  combine  in  all 
your  work  the  wisdom  of  the  spiritual 
father,  the  gentleness  of  the  nursing 
mother,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the 
shepherd  and  faithful  overseer,  earnestly 
desiring  to  promote  your  people's 
Bpirituiil  welfare  individually  and  colleo-  . 
lively,  and  content  to  remain  with  them 
as  long  as  they  derive  benefit  from  yonr 
labours.  As  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  so  none  can  work  for  two 
rewards.  Let  your  reward  be  to  help 
your  people's  faith  and  joy  now,  and  to 
have  them  as  je*eis  in  your  crown  on 
the  great  day. 

Si'ch,  ray  dear  brother,  are  a  few 
thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  as 
not  unsuitable  to  be  laid  before  you  in 
yom-  present  solemn  position.  Let  the 
presbytery's  advice  take  in  your  memory 
the  form  of  a  short  tetragrammaton,  so 
to  say, — a  fourfold  word  ot  counsel, 
following  the  four  divisions  of  the  old 
systemsof  theology, — that  yon  remember 
your  obligations  to  Ihe  Divme  Father, 
the  S"n,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Church,  and 
that  you  ever  think  of  yourself  and  hear 
yourself  before  others  as  the  saved  «ni.'«r, 
the  respontlhle  servant,  the  divinelg  as*isted 
preacher,  and  the  hamanly  behived  pastor. 
Thus  your  heart  will  abound  with  love 
to  God  and  man,  and  your  life  will  be  a 
happy,  a  holy,  and  a  useful  one. 
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ST^t  (Sleantr. 

The  Day  of  Small  Things. — Nearly  all  the  greitest  and  best  things  had  their 
feeble  beginnings.  The  MlMUsippi  begins  as  a  rirnlet ;  the  splendid  suspeneioii 
.  bridge  at  Niagara  first  went  over  the  deep  chasm  aa  a  mere  kite  airing.  And  the 
noblest  holiest  Christian  lives  had  their  origin  in  aoine  word  faithful!;  spoken,  or 
in  the  readiug  of  a  tract,  or  the  offering  of  a  broken  and  brief  prayer,  or  in  a 
solemn  resolution  to  quit  favourite  Hin»,  and  yield  to  JeBOS.  One  Eentence  seems 
to  bnve  brougbt  Peter  and  John  to  follow  Gbrist,     One  sentence  converted  the 

i'ailer  of  Philippi.  How,  it  every  Christian  life  sprouted  out  of  the  act  ot  a  BiD>;la 
lOur,  and  naa  probably  the  renilt  of  some  humble  agency,  then  it.is  a  sin  and  a 
folly  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  Gases  to  illustrate  this  truth  thicken  in 
our  memory,  A  gndly  woman  spoke  kindly  to  her  maid-servant  aboat  her  soul; 
the  gardener  overheard  the  conveisation  through  a  hedge,  and  was  himself  con- 
victed  of  big  sins.  Stray  arrows  often  hit  the  mark.  The  late  Dr.  William  Wiauer 
once  stopped  on  a  hot  summer  day  at  a  Berkshire  farmhouse  for  a  glass  of  water. 
He  talked  faithfully  with  the  young  woman  wbo  gave  him  the  retrying  draught, 
and  directed  her  to  the  living  water.  Long  years  afterwards,  a  mlddle-aged 
woman  introduced  herself  to  Dr.  Wisner  on  a  steamboat,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
plain  kind  word  that  brouglit  her  to  the  Saviour.  Harlan  Page,  coming  early  to 
a  meeting,  found  a  stranger  sitting  there,  and  politely  apoke  to  him.  The  conver- 
sntion  went  on  until  the  man,  who  said  that  Christians  bad  always  kept  him 
at  arm'n  Unglh  before,  was  melted  into  penitence.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1867,  I  met  a  man  of  fifty  in  the  streets,  and  said  to  him,  '  Had  not  you  and  I 
bett^  begin  the  new  year  with  a  new  lifcV  That  simple  remark  set  him  to  think- 
ing, and  resulted  in  his  conversion.  The  lesson  of  all  these  eases,  and  of  innumer' 
able  others  like  them,  is  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  save  unners  is  to  use  the 
day  of  small  tbiiiga,  and  seize  our  opportunities.  Nearly  all  revivals  start  with  a 
single  man  or  woman.  One  Uve  coal  can  kindle  a  great  flame.— Ds,  CciLEE'a 
Heart  ThoaghU. 

.  The  Lobd's  Lo\-e  for  John.— The  love  ot  Jesus  toward  His  disciples  wm  not  a 
kind  ot  vague  benerolence,  smiling  alike  on  all :  it  had  discrimination  ;  and  Hia 

heart  went  out  specially  to  John.  The  rest  of  the  twelve  were  no  losers  by  this ; 
for  in  truly  and  ardently  loving  one  friend,  I  have  not  the  less  of  love  to  give  to 
others,  hut  the  more  A  heart  does  not,  as  if  it  were  a  cup,  contain  just  so  mud) 
of  love,  which  must  be  divided  into  shares,  each  becoming  smaller  as  they  are 
multiplied,  and  something  always  spilt  in  the  dividing.  Every  elder  brother 
knows  that  the  true  lore  of  one  is  security  for  more  deeply  loving  all.  The  lore 
of  Jesus  toward  John  was  more  than  common  friendship — it  was  friendship  in  ita 
most  exalted  fonn.  What  it  did  for  him,  what  joy  it  brought  with  it,  what  it 
was  to  him  as  a  memory,  we  must  ourselves  taste  the  love  in  order  that  wb  may 
Dodtrrstaod.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  warranted  to  resolve  it  into  a  case  of 
Bovereigiity  of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  tar  less  of  capricious  favouritism. 
W^e  moat  look  for  those  qualities  and  characteristics  whereon  the  love  of  the  Son 
ot  God  rested ;  for,  as  human  lore  is  justified  by  the  qunUties,  real  or  supposed,  of 
our  friend, — ss  John  himself  loved  the  elect  lady  and  her  children  for  the  truth's 
sake  which  dwelt  in  tbepi, — so  here.  These  qualities  are  nowhere  catalogued  ina 
formal  way,  and  we  are  l«tt  to  discover  them  from  what  we  know  ot  the  Lord  Hun- 
self.  They  muH  have  bwn  qualities  in  which  He  could  take  delight. — such  as  the 
tender  and  delicate  senubility  of  the  apostle's  nature,  his  profound  and  piue 
aScctiooat^ieiw.  his  childlike  simplicity,  as  if  you  looked  thtough  crystal  windows 
int«  hie  soul,  tlie  deep  trnthtulnesa  of  his  spirit,  his  gentleness  and  holiness,  his 
reverence,  bis  capacity  of  meeting  and  returning  the  love  of  which  he  was  ihe 
objeiA  with  uadiviiled  heart,  It  is  nothing  against  this  that  these,  qualities  were 
«f  di«in«<cEeatJonin  hinii  ripening  through  his  intercourse  with  the  Holy  One.  This 
is  fnl^  tEUB.  'The  very  lore  that  was  showed  him  mode  him  lovable ;  beholding  the 
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glmy  as  of  tbe  Only-begotten  of  the  Futher,  be  wns  changd  into  HU  likeness  ; 
kntuldaayas  fervently  as  Paul,  'By  tbe  grace  of  God  I  am  wbat  Iain;'  bat  none 
the  less  vaa  bis  kivab1i'Dc«B  real  and  nttractive  to  the  heart  of  Jesus.  Jnat  as  tbe 
painter,  who  expressea  on  canvas  some  vision  that  baa  risen  up  before  his  inner 
efe,  or  as  some  musician,  who  hears  in  his  soul  some  grand  piece  of  music,  like  a 
tar  or  two  of  the  '  unclisturbed  song  of  pure  concent,'  and  sings  it  forth  with  his 
o«a  voice,  and  in  bis  own  hearing  only,  has  deligbt  in  it  altogether  apart  from 
the  thou|;ht  of  ita  being  his  own  creation,  so  could  Jesus  love  this  man.  although 
the  lovablenesB  was  dae  to  Himself.  The  fact  that  John  himself  uses  tbe 
name  (the  disciple  whom  Jeaus  loved)  bnngs  into  view  his  beautiful  and  childlike 
hoiniljty.  A  self-conscioDS  mau  never  would  have  ventured  to  do  it.  lest  he  should 
be  charged  with  claiuiing  distinction  and  honour  for  himself  above  his  fellow- 
disciples.  With  fixei  lowliness  of  mind,  he  utters  no  disclaimer  of  merit,  makes  no 
formal  protestation  of  unwortbiness  that  such  love  should  have  been  his, — does  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  do  so.  To  my  mind  the  humility  of  fearlessly  using  the  name 
in  as  touching  as  when  tbe  Apostle  Paul  calls  himself  'less  than  tbe  least  of  all 
BsiDta.'  or  remembers  how  he  was  '  of  sinners  the  chief.'  The  glory  of  his  beloved 
bird  lighted  up  and  beautified  bis  countenance,  as  well  as  penetrated  his  soul,  and 
he  thought  no  more  about  it  than  a  child,  itnconscious  of  the  grace  of  his  own 
moremente  or  the  lustre  of  his  eye.  Like  Hosee,  he  '  wist  not  that  the  skin  of 
Wi  face  shone.'  All  he  thought  of  was  tbe  felicity  of  being  loved  withsnch  a  love. 
—Juhn,  tBhvtn  Jesus  loved,  by  De.  Culhoss. 

Hidden  Life. — The  Botunda  of  tbe  Capitol  at  Washington  is  adorned  with 
ttislorical  pictures  by  great  painters.  One  of  them  baa  a  story  which  the  artist 
told  me  one  summer  evening  on  the  Hudson.  The  picture  is  the  Embarkation  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  artist  is  Wier.  He  was  a  sceptic,  an  utter  unbeliever 
in  Cliristianity,  when  he  selected  his  theme.  A  subject  relating  to  American 
hislcry  was  required,  and  he  made  choice  of  this  without  a  thought  of  its  religious 
■siociations.'  Having  made  the  drawing  upon  the  wide-stretched  canvas,  be  began 
to  lay  on  the  colours.  There  was  Robinson  on  his  knees,  and  Miles  Standish  in 
tiis  BMjour,  and  Rose  ia  her  beauty  and  glory,  and  the  group  of  men  and  women  I 
Wdl,  what  were  they  there  for?  Ho  perceived,  as  they  lay  in  his  mind  yet  un- 
seated, that  they  were  animated  by  some  principle  of  which  he  himself  had  no 
ccDGcionsDess.  He  could  not  paint  what  he  could  not  comprehend.  He  knew 
cothinff  more  of  the  sentiment  of  those  pilgrims  than  does  a  deaf  man  of  tbe 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.  He  studied  their  times,  their  lives,  their  deeds,  their 
Mcriflces,  their  purposes  and  hopes ;  and  as  be  studied,  the  truth  gradually  stole 
into  his  own  auul  that  they  were  of  a  race  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  They  had 
a  life  within  them  he  had  never  lived.  They  were  in  a  world  of  which  he  knew 
tea  than  he  did  of  the  fixed  stars.  Mr.  Wier  told  me  that  he  studied  the  subject 
till  he  became  a  Christian,  and  then  he  did  that  nork,  the  great  work  of  bis  life. 
He  found  the  secret  spring'  of  all  their  action  was  their  religion.  Their  life  was 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Home,  ease,  wealth,  country,  what  was  all  this  to  them 
"ho  sought  freedom  to  live  for  Christ,  to  foDow  Him,  to  enjoy  their  union  with 
Hin),  to  have  a  life  hid  with  Him  in  God  ?  If  you  wiU  study  the  lives  of  good 
brave  men  who  have  walked  the  path  of  duty  fearlessly  and  faithfully,  and  have 
suffered  as  they  travelled,  tlieir  feet  bleeding  as  they  went ;  if  you  will  take  the 
'  Book  fif  Mdrt'jTs,'  and  observe  how  calmly  they  have  bowed  their  heads  to  tbeaie, 
or  how  joyously  they  embraced  tbe  stake,  it  they  must  go  up  to  glory  in  flames ; 
Of— what  is  far  harder  to  be  endured  than  faggot  or  scaffold^if  jon  have  seen 
ample-hearted,  humble,  patient,  good  men,  le^ing  lives  of  self-denial  and  re- 
proach, and  subinitting  to  loss  of  place,  and  distinction,  and  comfort,  taking  joy- 

'%  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  or  preferring  the  service  of  God  to  the  pie " 

*M  honours  of  the  world,— you  have  found  in  them  the  men  whose  lives  v 
"Uh  Christ  in  God.— Dr.  Phiue's  Walking  with  God. 
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THE  SNOWDROP :    A  SERMON  TO  CHILDREN. 

BT  REV.  AHDREW  O.  FLEUIHO,  PAI9LEY. 


■  Cod  aider  tbe  liti.'B.'— Hatt.  vi 


EVERTBODV  loves  flowers.  They  are 
■weet  relics  of  the  happy  paradise  in 
which  our  first  parents  were  plEiced,  and 
they  are  sure  prophecies  of  atime  coming 
when  e.irth  sIihU  be  an  E'Jen  again,  and 
eten  tite  wildern^'ss  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose.  Children  love  flowers,  and  delight 
to  t«nd  them  with  their  own  hand  in  the 
garden,  or  to  seek  them  where  tl\ey 
grow  wild  on  mossy  banks  or  io  lonely 
country  paths.  Flowers  are  not  only 
beautiful  in  themselves,  many  of  them 
have  beautiful  names.  There  is  a  sweet 
favonrite  of  the  children's  that  opens 
its  eye  when  the  day  dawns,  and  shuts 
its  eye  when  the  day  closes ;  and  so  it  ia 
called  the  day's  eye,  or  more  briefly  the 
daisy.  Tliere  is  a  rose  that  cOmes  with 
the  early  spring,  and  grows  by  the  hedge- 
rows and  by  the  side  of  stresmlcts.  It 
is  perhaps  not  bo  beautiful  as  the  ganlen 
roses,  but  then  it  is  their  '  harbinger,' 
t«11ing  UB  that  the  other  i-oges  wl.l  soon 
appear.  We  value  it  all  the  more  that 
it  is  the  first  rose  of  the  season ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  prime  rose,  we  call  it  the 
primrose.  Close  to  the  primrose,  an- 
other flower  is  oflen  fonnd  iu  the  first 
days  of  spring.  It  is  called  the  celan- 
dine. It  ia  a  kind  of  little  'Bo-peep' 
among  the  wild  flowers,  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  Bun  ;  for  when  the 
cold  shower  falls,  it  shuts  up  iis  pctiiis, 
and  when  the  shoiver  is  past  and  the 
sun  is  out  again,  it  opens  them  to  the 
light  and  warmth.  And  (here  is  the 
forget-me-not,  something  like  the  '  httte 
epeedivell's  darling  blue,'  yet  different, 
for  it  shines  like  a  little  star  in  its  frrma- 
ment  of  blue.  When  I  was  a  ijoy,  it 
always  reminded  me  of  ir  great  eye 
lookinL'  down  from  the  firmanrent  above, 
and  which  seemed  to  say,  Forget  Afe 

Besides  being  beautiful  and  having 
beautiful  names,  flowers  are  useful. 
They  speak  of  God's  goodness,  and  hare 
many  a  lesson  to  tell  of  His  wisdom. 
They  have  been  companions  to  people 
in  solitude  ami  in  prison ;  sweet  eran^la 
of  light  and  love  to  boys  and  giila  in 


sfck-rooms;  snd  ministers  of  cheer  to 
men  and  women  in  distress.  Latnde  in 
his  French  prison  was  saved  from  un- 
belief by  his  flower  picciola.  When 
Littiiecus  first  saw  the  broom  with  its 
bright  flush  of  yellow  leaves,  he  fell 
down  on  his  knees  to  give  God  thanks. 
And  some  of  yon  have  read  of  the 
inflde)  whose  heart  was  touched  and 
turned  by  the  question  of  his  little 
daughter,  '  Father,  who  made  the 
flowers  7' 

But  can  a  flower  speali?  Wait  and 
we  shall  see.  Once  on  atime  there  was 
a  Ir.iveller  called  Muiigo  Park.  He  was 
travelling  in  the  desert  of  Africa,  far 
from  home  and  for  from  human  habita- 
tions. At  the  time  I  speak  of  he  was 
very  far  from  help,  his  supplies  of  food 
rnuning  done,  his  strength  getting  fast 
exhausted.  Weary  of  foot,  weiiry  of 
heart,  it  seemed  as  if  that  desert  were  to 
be  his  grave.  In  these  circumstances 
be  saw  before  him  a  tuft  of  green. 
Approaching  nearer,  he  saw  that  the 
little  tuft  of  verdure  embosomed  a  rows 
rose.  The  moment  he  saw  it  his  strength  ' 
revived;  for  the  moss  rose  spoke  to  him ; 
itseemed  atlenst  to  say,  "^God  has  taken 
care  of  mt.  He  will  take  care  of  yi"i- 
He  has  not  let  Hie  perish  in  the  desert, 
and  He  will  not  suffer  yo'i  to  perisii. 
And  away  the  great  traveller  went  on 
his  journey,  new  light  in  his  eye,  new 
hope  in  liia  heart.  Now  the  sermon  of 
the  moss  rose  in  the  African  desert  is 
just  the  sermon  of  the  lilios  in  the  text. 
■  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow,'  said  Jesus  :  '  they  toil  not, 
neitlier  do  they  spin.  Wherefore,  it  God 
so  clothe  the  gmss  of  the  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe 

Km  ? '  Ever  since  the  Sermon  on  the 
ountwas  spoken,  the  lilies  have  been 
pi-eachiug  tlieir  quiet  and  beantiful 
sermon  of  trust  in  God  ;  yea,  and  the 
other  flowers  have  been  pi'eaching  too. 
Now  the  flower  whose  sermon  you 
are  to  hear  dow,  belongs  to  the  family 
of  the  lilies.    But  let  me  tell  you  bo"' 
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I  came  by  the  sermon.     One  Februiuy  Kennon  is  very  simple ;  ita  first  lesson  u 

afiernooD  I  was  leaving  home  to  go  aod  rery  eiisily  understood ;  it  is  just  this : 

Epeak  at  a  cbililren'e  soiree  in  a  quaint  You  may  be  very  little,  but  God  takes 

red -tiled  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochils.  care  of  you.      He  gives  you  pnreuts  to 

The  BDow  was  ou  the  hills,  the  snow  was  natch  over  yon,  but  He   is   the  great 

on  die  ground  ;  but  as  1  was  passing  up  Parent  watching  over  you  and   them, 

to  the  gate,  iny  attentioD  was  .drawn  keeping  you  both  when  you  nleop  and 

to  gome  Bnuwdropa  peering  above  the  when  you  wake.     He  provides  food  to 

enow.     There  they  were,  liftiug  up  their  nouma   you,    raiment    to   clothe   yon, 

uraceful   heads  amid    ihe    wintry   air.  a  house  to  shelter  you.     He  gives  you 

Pausing  to  pluck  one,  I  tranafHired  it  to  powers   of    understanding   and    means 

iJie  buiton-liole  of  my  overcoat,  and  aa  I  of  jnatruction.     In  danger  He  protecla ; 

went  along  I  spoke  to  the  snowdrop,  and  in  nant  He  auppliea  your  nei^ ;  in  ai'ck- 

th^Buowdropspoketome.  Thefirstthing  ness   He   comforts;    in   perplexity   He 

it  uid  to  wo  was,  '  I'm  tittle,  bat  Giid  direots ;   and  when  al]  other  help  fails, 

cares/or  me.'  He  is  the  very  present  help. 

Once  everjr  year  the  epring  comes  Once  io  a  Geriuau  town  a  poor  boy 

to  cbase  the    winter  from    the   earth,  was  singing  in  the   atrceta  for   br^ad. 

and  DJikke  the  earth  beautiful  with  i\a  His  father  was  a  miner,  and  uot  able  to 

cupetof  green  and  enamel  of  flowers,  support  him  at  the  grammar  scboot  of 

Ab  it  is  about   to   speed  away   down  the   diatant   town,   and   ao   the   young 

to  the  world,   this  is   its   commission  scholar  bad  sometimes  to  take  to  the 

troin  God ;    Go  to    the  hill-sides  and  streeta.      One  evening  the  wife  of  the 

clothe  tbem  with  tender   grasB  for  the  provost  heard  a  sweet  voice  einging  ia 

little  lambs.     Go  to  the  forests  sod  tell  the  dark.      She  went  to  the  door  and 

theliwj  to  put  forth  their  buda.    Go  to  called  the  singer ;  she  took  him  in  and 

tW  livers  anil   streams  and  bid  them  gave  him  a  warm  supper,  and  when  he 

<if>i\ia  in  a   brighter  sun.     Go  to  the  went  away,  told  hhn  to  oome  back  a* 

fi^  and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed,  often  as  he  was  hun(;ry.     This  young 

And  go  to  the  gardens,  and  where  the  boy  was  Martin  Luther — not  the  great 

*ild  flowers  lie,   and  awalien  them  up  Reformer  yet,   but  only  a  young  lad  ; 

from  the  sleep  of  winter.     This  is  the  but  though  little,  God  was  caring  for 


1   of  the  spring.     But  do  you  him.     But   God  cares  for  ua   in  other 

tiow  alnjost  the  lirat  errand  it  performs,  ways.     He  ahowa  His  care  by  providing 

vfien  it  comes  to  renew  the  earth,  ia  to  salration  for  us,  in  sending  Jesus  to  die 

vaken  up  little  snowdrop?     Snowdrop  for  our  aiua,  in  telling  ua  He  ia  willing 

IB  the  finit  to  bear  the  voice  of  spring,  to  pardon   and   bless  for   the   sake  of 

It  comes  forth  the  herald  of  the  spring ;  Jesus.     But  the  gospel  of  Goal's  mercy 

aDd  though  it  seema  as  if  winter  still  in  Christ  is  a,  gospel  of  glad  tidings  for 

niledtheyear,  itbloomaaudQouruHheaas  children.    The  rnotbers  came  to  Jesus, 

the  earnest  of  better  days.     It  ia  little,  but  they  brought  their  children.     They 

and  born  out  of  season,  you  sometimes  were  little,  but  Christ  cared  for  them, 

ihiiik,  yet  still   it  wears  its   crown  of  He  took  them  up   into   His  arms,   U9 

^alj,  and  tivea  its  appointed  time.  blessed  them,  and  aaid,  '  Uf  anch  is  tho 

I'm  little,  but  God  cares  for  me.    This  kingdom  of  heaven,'      When  the  child 

^u  Che  Srst  voice  from  the  tiny  pulpit  lies  iu  his  mother's  arms,    you  have  & 

in  the  button-hole.     And  everywhere  it  sweet  picture  of  God's  care  tor  children. 

«eeined  as  if  this  voice  were  taken  up.  But  the  child  in  the  arms  of  the  blessed 

Kpeat«d,  and  prolonged.     The  swallow  Saviour  —  ah,   this  makes   the   picture 

tuittering  over  the  straw  thst  will  help  complete  I      In    baptism  your    parents 

Jo  make  its  nest,  aaya,  I'm  little,   but  placed  you  iu  the  arms  of  Jesus ;   hut 

(iod  (ares  for  me.    The  latubkio,  with  now,  wheu  you  are  able  to  know  about 

iti  fint  mnuthful  of  fresh  pasturage,  its  meaning,  you  must  go  and  phtca 

^jB,  I'lD  little,  hut  God  cares  for  me.  yourselves  in  Hia  loving  emhracc.     Aak 

The  insect  fluttering   in  the  sunbeam,  Him  to  keep  you;  pray  Him  to  be  your 

jliat  taeaaures  out  ita  span  of  life,  says.  Saviour ;   set*  Him  to  teach  you  His 

Iw  little,  but  God  cares   for  me.     And  love.     You  are  little,  but  God  can-s  for 

'Aby,  sound  asleep  withiu    its  warm  you  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is,  that  in 

^>^,  aaya  with  all  the  rest,  I'm  little,  Jeans  Christ  He  ia  seeking  to  pardon 

''^^  God  cares   for  me.      Snowdrop's  and  redeem  you.    There  is  forgiveness 
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for  the  Bins  of  ehildren,  help  for  the  awKjJ    Would  Jiig  tool  ever  be  pure 

weakDera  of  cfaildren,  a.  gracious  Bpirit  again,  as  in  the  dan  of  old?    Yes,  it 

for  the  hearts  of  children,  a  warm  place  might  be,  if  only  God  would  forgive. 

in  the  SuTioDr'a  love  for  children.    Come  At  length   the  hard  heart  broke,  and 

to  that  loving  heart,  and  you  will  know  feeling  that  God  could  make  him  purer 

bow  true  it  a  that  God  oares  for  you.  than  ever  he  had  been  before,  he  Mid, 

The  second  thing  the  mowdrop  gaid  >  Waab  me,  and  I  diall  be  ahiler  lira 

waa,  '  I'nibtantifal,/or  God  elotke.' me.'  now.'      And    God    forgave    bim:    bit 

How  beautiful  ia  the  light  I    It  is  God'a  donble  stain  was  waahed,  and  he  be- 

garment,  for  He  clothes  Himself  with  tight  came   whiter   than   snow.      How  vaj 

aawithaganneut.    How  beautiful  is  the  white  the  snow  ial  it  makes  the  whit««( 

tnowl    It  iathegarmentwith  which  God  linen  look  yellow;  yetitispOEaibletobe 

haps  the  earth  in  winter,  and  makee  it  whiter  than  the  snow.    God's  pardoniDg 

beautiful.    And  how  beantiful  is  the  mercy  in  Christ  can  do  it.    And  this  a 

■nowdrop !     It  has  the   same   daading  the  first  atep  toward  being  beantifnL 
white,  the  eau^e  perfect  purity,  as  that         But  after  cleansing  we  need  clothing, 

which  markerl  the  transfigurdtion  robes  This  is  the  second  step  ;  but  Christ,  who 

of  JeeuB.     Soloraon  wbs  a  great  king,  gives  the  one,  has  provided  the  other. 

To  great  wisdom  God  added  great  riches.  A  minister  was  one  day  walking  in  the 

His  palace  gleamed   like   a   mount   of  country,  when  he  met  an  old  womui, 

alabaster.     His  crown  waa  of  the  purest  and  began  to  speak  with  her.     He  soon 

gold.     His  raiment  was  the  finest  and  discovered  that  her  hope  of  salvation 

best  that  money  could  buy.     And  bo,  rested  on  heiaelf,  and  not  on  Chrietr— 

when  SolomoD  made  his  ascent  to  the  her  own  doings,  and  not  Christ's  doing 

temple,   it  was   a   sight  worth  seeing,  and  dying.     He  tried  to  put  her  right. 

The  queen  of  Sbeba  liad  seen  nothing  and  after  awhile  said  :    '  Your  cluthei 

like  it,  nor  did  she  ever  expect  to  see  are  veir  good  ;  mine  arc  perhaps  a  litd« 

such  splendour  again.     But  in  any  of  better.      But  at  this  point  be  stopped 

Bolomon'a    gardens,    nay,    among    the  to  pull  a  flower  growing  by  the  roM- 

WBjaide  flowers,  there  was  a  sight  far  aide.  '  Here  is  something  better  dressed 

better,  and  the  poor  queen's  heart  need  than  eitherof  UB,/(jr(?oJAasrfrfMerfi(.' 

not  have  died  within  her,     The  lilies  of  From  this  he  went  on  to  speak  to  her 

the  field !     Solomon's  raiment  waa  not  about  our  own  doings,  our  repentances, 

ao  whit«  as  theirs.     Solomon's  clothing  our  prayers,  our  strivings,   as   but  an 

was  not  equal  to  their  clothing.     The  endeavour  to  dress  ourselves  ;  but  thit 

difference  lay  here ;  Solomon's  clothing  would  not  do  to  appear  in  before  God. 

was  made  by  men  and  women  ;  tlie  lilies'  }Jotbing   but   a    perfect    righteousnea 

dothing  was  made  by  God.     The  lily  is  would  avail  for  that ;    but   a  perfect 

beautiM,    surpassingly    beautiful,    for  righteousness    was   wrought    out    bj 

God  clotiies  it.    Snowdrop  is  of  the  same  Christ.     This  waa  the  robe  of  Christ's 

family,  and  has  the  family  beauty.     And  righteousness,  the  only  clothing  in  which 

so  its  second  word  to  me  was,  I'm  beau-  we  could  appear  before  God.  Let  us  hope 

tiful,  for  God  clothes  me.  tiiat   the    old   woman'  saw   how   much 

It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  beautiful,  better  it  would  be  to  take  the  clothing 

beautiful  in  heart  and  beautiful  iu  life,  which    God   Himself  had   provided  is 

beautiful   with  the  beauty  which  God  Jesus  Christ.     This  is  the  '  fine  linen, 

gives  and  accepts.    Do  you  know  what  dean  and  white,  which  is  tbe  righieoas- 

the  first  step  is  in  order  to  our  being  nesa  of  saints,'  and  this  Jeens  lays  on  sU 

made  beautiful  ?    It  is  washing.    Before  who  have  been  washed  from  their  eina 

tbe  clean  robe  can  be  pot  on  us,  we  must  Let  us  pray  God  to  clothe  us  with  thii 

have  tbe  rags  taken  away,  and  all  our  rigbteousne«s  ;  for  once  that  rightecus- 

filthinesa   cleansed.      Once   on   a    time  nesa  is  ours,  we  are 'all  fair' in  Hie  eyes. 
there  was  a  king  that  fell  into  an  awful         But  even  this  is  not  all     In  order  to 

sin,  and  tried   to  hide   it   by  murder,  our  becoming  beautiful  with  the  beauty 

You  know  who  it  waa.     He  wbo  sang  in  God  gives,  we  must  look  up  to  Him  for 

Bethlehem,  '  The  Iiord  is  my  ebepb^,'  the  new    heart.       David    knew  thia 

till  his  flock  grew  still  in  the  fold,  and  Pardon    was    good,   but   renewal    wu 

all  the  stars  were  listening  to  his  harp,  needed  also;  and  so  be  cried,  'Create  in 

became    very    wicked    and    hardened,  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God ;  and  renew  a 

Would  the  crimson  stains  ever  be  washed  right  spirit  withio  me.'  Tbe  ttoe  bean^ 
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k  tiiat  which  begins  with  the  heart,  will  nse  them  for  the  promotioD  of  His 

Let  the  heart  be  made  beautiful :  find  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  the  liTighCen- 

tben  beautiful    within,   ^ou    ahall    be  ing  of  Hie  glor;  in  heaven.      See  then, 

IxwitiFul  without.     Heart  beauty   will  dear    cbiidren,   that    je  serve   Christ. 

be  life  beauty,  and  beauty  now  will  be  Sbttb  Him  by  yoar  love  and  obedience 

beauty  evermore.  at  home ;  serre  Him  by  your  truthful- 

The  third  thing  the  snowdrop   said  neea,  kiodnesB,  aod  diligence  at  school : 

Via,  '  Pm  lowly,  but  God  maku  use  of  serve   Him  with  your  heart  and  wiUi 

vu.'  There  is  a  beflutiful  verae  in  Gray's  jour  life.     Be  faithful  in  that  which  is 

Elegy  which  some  of  you  may  know  :  Least,  and  then,  liaviug  used  you  in  little 

'  Full  iD«ny  &  gem  of  purest  niy  Bffl*ii8.  services,  He  will  eoirioy  you  in  greater. 

The  dirk  Dufnihoiiwd  uveiot  oceBJi  b(w;  Faithful  in  little,   He  will  make  joa 

Full  manir  a  11  >wer  b  borato  blueh  unaean,  rular  over  more. 

ina  nuta  its  sweelneBs  on  Ihe  desert  sir.'  Aud  now  my  walk  was  finished,' and  I 

But  no  flower  is  born  in  vtun.     The  hadobtait)edtliemateriakofmyaddr«ai 

anoffdrop  has  fulfilled  ita  mission  when  from  the  snowdrop.      I  tliought  1  had 

it  has  announced  that  spring  is  at  hand,  learned  all  the  lessons  it  had  to  teach  me. 

The  moss  rose  had  done  ita  work  when  tut  a  ilay  or  two  after  1  paused  to  lotA 

it  had  cheered  the  heart  of  Mungo  Park,  at  my  flower  border  again.      The  snow- 

The  Alpine  flower  does  not  bloom  for  "^rops  were  drooping  on  the  aiem,  the 

naught,  though  no  eye  sees  it  high  up  htUe  bells  bad  riiog  their  farewell  chime, 

on  its  glacier  peak.     For  God'a  eya  sees  and  yet  they  were  not  quite  mute,  lor 

it;  Hii  heart  rejoices  in  this  fair  work  of  their  last  voice  was : 

His  creative  hand.  Especially  did  I  feel  '  Fading  nwiiy,  but  we'll  rise  •gain.' 

tkt  February    afternouD,   that    lowly  Thronghthemoathaof  spring,  the  stalks 

thadgh  the  snowdrop  wag,  it  had  spoken  began  to  dissppenF.     TWugh  the  long 

to  me  many  useful  legsona.    .There  ia  summer,  their  Ldory  woa  in  the  dnsl. 

DOliicg  BO  Jowly  but  God  may  use  it  Autumn  came,  they  were  already  buried; 

■id  blees  it  to  the  world.     It  may  have  winter,  and  out  of  sight  they  were  out 

been  a  very  tiny  etar  that  appeared  to  of  mind.    But  when  another  February 

iJie  vise  men  in  Che  east,  but  it  guided  came,  there  were  my  little  friends  again, 

Ihem  to  the  place  where  the  young  child  newly  risen  from  the  grave,  and  bright 

vas.    It  was  a  very  lowly  animal,  that  with  resurrection  life  and  glory.     Ijice 

o^t  standing  beside  the  mother  ass ;  bat  snowdrop,  many  children  foile  away  ia 

the  'Lord  bad  need  of  him'   for  Hie  early  life;  but  though  they  fade  away, 

triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.     And  they'll  rise  again.      And  all  who   lovs 

^e  children  in  the  temple  were   only  Je^us  will  rise  with  a  resurrection  body 

chiUren,  but  their  voices  were  needed  like  Hie. 

to  complete  the  triumph.     The  praiaes  In  October  1861  1  said  good-bye  to  a 

of  the  children,   the    pniyeis    of    the  bright-eyed  boy  who  was  about  to  sail 

ohildren,thesweetloveoi  thecbildren, —  with  his  parents  to  Australia.     On  the 

tbe  Lord  hath  need  of  them.     There  is  voyage   Johnny  sickened,  and  a  great 

not  one  of  you  that  Jeeus  can  do  with-  fear  filled  the  motber's  heart  test  he 

out.    Ha  needs  every  heart  here  to  be  should  die  at  sea.    One  day  a  vessel  wm 

giien  to  Him  to  make  ^m  heart  glad,  sighted  and  spoken  with.     His  mother^ 

He  needs   every    tongue   to  sing   His  took  Johnny  to  see  the  ship.   Wli«i  his' 

F^uiee.    He  needs  every  life  to  show  eye  caught  t^e  white  sail,  he  cried,  '  Go 

«bu  the  hfe  of  Christ  is  to  the  world.  to  Glasgow  and  taii  Uncle  Tom  you  saw 

On  a  tombstone  in  a  churahyard,  there  wee  Johnny.'     It  was  the  last  fl^hia 

uthisepitiph  overayoung  child's  grave:  his  eye.     He  was  taken  to  the   cabin. 

'She  never  caused  her  parents  sorrow  Very  aoon  he  died.      Then  the  satlon 

yilahedied.'     This  young  child  bad  not  came,   with  strong    arms    and    loving 

li>ed  in  vain,   for  she   had   filled   her  hearts.       They    wrapped    the    Britiah 

psrentswith  joy  while  ehe  lived.     And  colours  roimd  the  little  body,  they  tied 

e>ai  her  deatA  may  have  been  blessed  a  weight  to  the  feet ;  then  shouldering 

^   them,   by    teaching    them   to   look  the  board,  tliey  bore  it   to  the   ship's 

forward  to  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven,  side,  when  a  splash  told  the  mother  that 

Chihirea  do  not  live  in  vain  ;  childr^i  Johnny  had  found  hia  'vast  and  wander- 

w  not  die  in  vain.     Only  let  children  ing  graye.'  But  Johnny  shall  rise  again, 

Kii«  themselvee  to  Christ,  and  Cbiiat  for  ia  it  not  written,  '  The  sea  shall  give 
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npitadead?'  Andwellmightthemotber  be  the  ohildrea   of    the   resnirection. 

comfort  her^lf  with  tliat,  m  the  riiip  Whether  you  rest  '  beneath  the  clover 

boro  her  from  tlint  speck  on  the  water  and  the  eod,'  or  lie  amid  the  depths  of 

to   which   she   looked    with    long    and  ocean,    you   eball   bear   Christ's   voice, 

wistful  eyea.     May  Christ  fill  yon,  dear  '  Arise,  ray  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 

ohildren,  with  His  hfe,  and  then,  when-  away.' 
ever  dealth  may  overtake  you,  you  ahall 


Corr£Spon&tncc. 

THE  'DIES  IRM: 

Dear  Sib, — Some  may  qtiestion  whether  it  seems,  no  fewer  than  sixty  vereioDs, — 

even  the  best  posaihle  rendering  of  the  all  of  these,  with  the  exeeption  of  one 

^ Dies  Irse'   should  have  a  place  in   a  in  French   and   one  in   Romaic,  being 

collection  of  hymns  for  Christian  worship  German.    Dr.  Schaffspealjsof  his  having 

in  our  day.     There  is  force  in  the  state-  given,  in  the  '  i/uur*a(//onif,' published 

ment   of    the  able    authoress    of   the  in  New  York,  specimens  of  about  a 

•■Voice  of  Ckriaian  Lift  in  Sang,' ^laX^M  hundred    translations.      Those    of    Sir 

*  faith  in  redemption  (onns  the  Church.  Walter  Scott — which,  however,  consists 

it  is  of  immense  importance  to  our  love,  of  a  mere  fragment— Dr.  irons.  Lord 

imity,  and   usefulness  that  we   should  Hncaulny,  Dean  Alford,  and  Mrs.  Charles 

believe   in  Christianity   as   a   gospel —  are  pretty  generally  known.    I  have  had 

that  our  religion  should  be  our  joy  ■,  and  the  good  fortune  to  aee  in  MS.  an  admir- 

to  this  the  "/We* /rot"  does  not  reach,'  able  version  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  .UacGill, 

'  Deep  and  true,'  she  adds,  'asthat  solemn  our    accomplished    Foreign    Secretary, 

hymn  is,  it  is  the  solitary  cry  of  the  who  is  well  known  to  be  an  enthugiaslie 

prodigal  son  awating   to  the   sense   of  student  of  the  Latin  bymnology  of  the 

his  sill  and  ruin  in  a  far  country,  rather  ancient  Church.     I  have  also  heard  of 

than   the  joyful  voice  of   the  foi^iven  Tersions  by  Dr.  W.  Kobertson,  Dr.  John 

son,  when  the  father  has  met  liim,  and  Ker,    and   Dr.    Uobb   of   Ca'abar,   and 

the  song  of  welcome  and  the  feast  have  should   like  to  see  these  printed  with 

begun.'     The  length  of  the  piece  is  also  Dr.   MacGill's  in   your  pages.     In   the 

an  objection,  fi.r  it  can  hardly  ever  be  hope  of  drawing  forth  other  and  better 

sung  enfire  in  Presbyterian    churches;  renderings,  I  venture  to  Fend  you  the 

and  to  abridge  it  cousiderably  is  simply  following    anonyinons    vers'on,    which 

to  weaken  and  deface  it.     On  the  other  claims  jie  merit  of  close  iidherenoe  to 

hand,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  hymn,  the   original,  but  so   far  departs   from 

and  its  historical  interest,  as  repre:ient-  the  structure  of  the  Latin  verse  as  to 

ing  a  phase  of  Christian  life  which  was  ailopt  the  terminal  ciesura  in  each  line, 

not  unVoown  in  the  cloistered  solitudes  instead   of  the  final  trochee,  as  bdng 

of  medisival  times,  in  spil«  of  the  pre-  better  suited  to  the  English  langnage. 

vailing  darkness  and  superstition,  give  This  measure,  however,  could  easily  t>e 

'it  a  ciuim  to  some  jilace  in  the  hymii:ils  sung   to   tlie   old   music,   only  slightly 

of  fiis  century.   It  is  generally  admitted  modified.     Two  or  three  stanws  of  the 

to  be  the  masterpiece  of  sacred  Latin  original   are  left   out  bx  the  sake  <^ 

poetry  ;  and  minds  of  the  highest  order  brerity,— Yours  trilly,                W.  T, 
have  owned  its  power  and  pathos.    Poets 
and  men  of  letters,  fascinated  net  merely 

by  the  stately  yet  simple  majesty  of  lis  DIF.S  IB^,  dies.illa. 
flowing  triplets,  but  by  tlie  grandeur  of 

its  tliime  and  the  solemn  earneetness  uf  Day  of  wrath  I  that  awful  day 

its   sentiment,   have   extolled    its   sub-  Shall  the  world  in  ashes  lay, — 

limity.     In  this  country — still  more  in  So  the  holy  prophets  say. 
Germany — it  has,  as  Dr.  Trench  remarks, 

'continually    allured    and    continnally  Oh  1  what  dread  shall  sinnera  shake, 

defied  translators.'    Dr.  Lisco's  mono-  When  to  judgment  God  shall  wake, 

graph,  published  at  Berlin,  contains,  Strict  occouut  of  all  to  take')'"' '-' '    ''■v 
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BitiiiK  at  tbfi  tnn^'aocrauDud  Veai?  ifctlt 'Kom,  iMlog  m^  ' 

Fran  their  graves  m  eyerj  luid,  DisdBt  redumiug  od  the  in*  t 

AH  before  that  Hxrctae  Bh&ll  atanid.  Let  nub  toil  not  fcoitlMB  be. 

Gratii  and  Time  mil  ditiuk  agh^at, 

Vben  that  vtu^ous  throng,  oua  vtmi, 

Meit  th«r  righteous  Judge  at  laeL  Hope  to  me,  too.  Thou  haat  pven. 

Then  the  record  shall  be  Bpread,  „      ...        _.  .  ,  .       , 

And  the  w^ting  ahaU  be  i^adT  No«rf.tlromTbeemyp»yMt«i.oUimi: 

Wiioh  BhaU  try  the  quick  and  dead.  But  I  ay^  DMrgy  a  naioe, 

'        ^  Save  me  from  thg  qnaiMtteM.  flame. 
'Neatli  the  blaxe  of  that  white  thioii» 

All  thtegH  hidden  shall  be  ihown ;  Flaee  Thou  me  at  Thy  right  band.. 

Nonglrt  oapuUiah'd— naught  mikr  —  *" —  '^'-  -*■ —  "  —*- "— ' 

Woe  it  nte !  what  aball  I  dead  ? 

Wlo  for  me  shall  intercede,  l,ori  1  Thins  ear  in  mei^  boiw, 

When  the  righteous  scarce  ia  freed  ?  Broken  is  my  heart  and  low  : 

King  of  aufiil  majesty,  Guard  rf  my  laat  end' bfrTbou. 

Sirine  aiunem  graoionHly, 

Rmnt  of  mertw,  save  Thou  me !  ^°  **«>*  ^^J'  *■»»*  Moanilol  day. 

When  to  judgmMt  wdwamyday, 

I  did  oMue  Thy  toilsorpe  way  :  Show  me  msxej,  iUud.,  I  pray> 
laoi,  think  on  me,  1  pray. 
Lot  I  poiah  in  that  day. '  Amos 


DANGER  AHEAD. 


Seib  Mb.  Editor,— Tb  it  not  evident  ^ite  of  his  heteFodoijr  on  t^  Atotw^ 

■Jut  Dr.  Begg  &nd  the  rest  of  the  troop,  ment,   may  be  compelled  to   ai^  thei 

under  Ihe  directing  ^  and  libera  haAd  XJnited  PKabyterian  formula,  althooj^i 

d(  the  Idird  of  Femiegair,  aie  threat-  he  believee  that,  and  a  good  deal  more, 

ening  oar  Chnrch  with  a  very  great  cala-  And,  oh  horror  I   Dr.  Begg  may  be  ap- 

ttitj?    Mr.  Lothian,  in  a.  recent  Edin-  pointed  to  Bome  one  or  other  of  our. 

bumiineetdngipnttheoaseveiyBtrongly  Englt^  cbmches  where i^ere  is  a  kist' 

of  Ui«  upa]Ting  effects'  on  the    Free  of  wbistlea.    DearjMr.  Editor,  weald  it 

Chnrdi,  anenld  one  of  their  ministers  be  not  be  right  to  ronse  Great  Britain  from 

"M  to  flU  a  pulpit  in  the  United  Land's  End  to  Jbhn-o'- Groat's?    The' 

Preabyterian  Chureh.    How,  is  it  not  danger  i» appalling  to  the  United  Prea-' 

evident  that  l>r.  Begg  and  the  otbeis  are  byterian  Chm'oh,  and  to  the  VolnntaiT' 

ray miona  tor  snch  callsJ-'-at  least, iff  prinoiple.    Arenot  shoalaof  those  hold-' 

uumotme  explanation  of  their  oondoct?  ing  the  EEtaUtshmmt  principle  eager  for' 

^ey  know  .that  our  pnlpi^   are  open  onr  puJpibi  ^ .  ^ill  tbey  not  entec  them 

?f»  to  IVee  Church   majistere,  tBey  in  spite  of  our  fonrnda?    For  what  will. 

uow  tliat  there  are  some  coital  Taoan-  thejcare  about  the  paltry  signing  of  our. 

^  at  preeeut  in  Glasgow  and  Edin-  formula?    That  can  be  easily  got  over.  - 

™gb,  and  they  know  that  the  best  m«)  And  then,  withDrs.  Be^,  Martin,  eto., 

■Kvaaled  fi»  these  pdsta.    These  anti-  iDstalledinoittpulpita,  where  will  be  our' 

"MoiMa  have  shown  suoh  a  Christian  Voluntaryism?  There  can belittledoubt 

^lint,  tbey  manifest  in  their  words  and  '  that  these  persons  are  putting  on  such 

^DOQB  gui^  holiness  and  humility  and  extraordinary  Cbriatian  aiis,  and  mani* 

™ity,  Hiey  are  bo  devoted  to  the  care  festing    such    magnanimous    Christian 

B  thnr  present  congregations,  they  are  oharity,aud  living  aobighaChristian  life, 

K  emin^j  bnthfnl'  and  honoorable,  reminding  one  so  much  of  the  sainted 

iw  onr  tiiQpU-mimled  people  will  be  men  of  formerdays.thatthey  connotbut 

captivated  by  Uieir  attraotdons  so  snpe-  get  oalla  from  onr  vacant  congregations. 

"^  to  the  ordinaiy  run,    and  will  no  and  so  the  Establishment  principle  will 

"°ubt  vtty  soon  be  moderating  in  (udla  gain    entrance    into   Presbytenea    and' 

to  ttiai.    The  Northern   Aposfle,    in  Synods.    Is  not  Mr.  Nixon  eligible  to 

W-  n.  VOL  xTn.  a»w  SEsixg. — ^fzbbuabt  un.  » 
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a  United  PreabTterian  pnlcdt?  Well,  in  Bhould  deputure  from  CSirigtiui  prM' 

truth  one  mnat  saj,  that  if  not  holding  ttc«,  both  in  eril  temper  uid  all  on- 

the  theoiy  of  Church  EitftblishmenU  charitAblenew,  bar  the  way  of  all  adch 

ahonld  in  his  yiew  bar  the  way  to  a  Free  Churchmen  to  «  United  Pieebj- 

X^ee  Ohnich  pulpit,  how  mnoh  more  teiian  pulpit  f — I  am,  youn, 

TTATCEiuir, 

AUTHORSinP  OF  HYMNS,  AND  OUR  HYMN  BOOK. 

Sir, — Hynnologiats   have  long   been  ins  UemiBli  of  altering  and  jpatehing 

familiar  witii  the  veij  inaocurale  aa-  fullj  tbree-fiftha  of  t£e  whole.     Fw 

aignation  of  anthonhip  in  our  '  Index  of  example,  there  are    thirty  hymni  by 

luat  lines.'      I  ventured  to  call  the  Doddridge  in  onr  colleetJon,  every  (me 

attention  ci  the  Synod  to  the  anbjeot  in  of  which  haa  been  mended,  without  any 

1870,  andcharacteiiced'the  'Index'  as  acknowledgment  of  akerationa  having 

a  reproach   to    the    literature    of    our  been  made. 

Chnich ;  and  this  opinion  waa  homolo-        The  Committee  on  the  Hew  Hymn 

gated  by  the   different  speakere    who  Book  are  desirouB   of  mtoriug   these 

took  part  in  the  discusuon  which  en-  hynma  to  their  original  form,  and  have 

■oed.     But  not  only  ia  the   '  Ind^ '  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  two  yean 

mafvelloualy  inaocnrate,  but  the  indices  in  revismg   the   texts   of  tiuee  hymns 

in  the  vasieus  editions  of  the  Hymn  which  they  hare  adopted,  sod  hope  ere 

Book  are  Botconsiatent  wiQi  eat^  other,  long   to    present    the    reenlt    of    their 

For  ioatanoe,  ip  the  12mo  edition,  Hiss  labours  to  theOhurch.   The  aeerediting 

Elliot's  '  Just  as  I  am '  is  attributed  to  of  authorship  will  be  aa  «arefal  as  the 

U'Cheyue ;    in  one   I8mo  edition  it  is  present   advanced   state  of  kjmnology 

marked > — ;  while  in  another  18mo  will    allow;    and   in    any    case   where 

edition  it  is  related  to  M'Cbeyne; — in  they  may  consider  it  duUfnl  to  depart 

the   3Smo   edition  it  is   again  marked  from  tlie  original  word  or  words  of  an 

■  .;  while  in  the  oblong  edition,  author,  each  change  will  be  distinctly 

intb  the  music,  it  is  rightly  accredited  marked. 

to  ffilliot       Theae,    ho^werer,   are    but  Jaku  TfUH. 

ininor  faaltA. compared  with  itacrown-        Eddibuboh,  Wi /anuaty, 

OUR  HYWS  BOOK. 

EtEAR.HiL'EDraoit,— ^luyoor  anxiety  to  side  our  own  denomination.    Ton  have 

■are  space,  jtM  haire  rendered  unin-  cancelled  these   'first  lines,'  and  not 

t«lligibie    my   list   of  hymns   in  our  detected  that  my  numbers  were  «er>a/im. 

Chnrch's  collection  eironeouslv  authored  Aa  now  second-best,  1  place  below  the 

£the  word  be  allowable).    I  gave  the  numbers  of  the  hymns  in  our  Hymn 

t  line  of  each  hymn  as  (1^  most  Book,  reckoning  from  my  No,  I  on- 

vmply  furnishing  a  reference,  iiod  (S)  ward. — 'I  am,  yours  truly, 
to  ioake  the  correctlond  available  out-  Alexander  B.  GBoeAsr. 

.  16^  Til,  941,  17,  11%  274,  IBS,  46E.   161,  40,  446,  160,  73,  S19,  240,  224,  11,  ISS,  291, 

ISO,  444,  142,  298,  413,  838,  421,  SO,  18,  S7,  82,  134,  293,  19B,  105,  447.  453,  S64,  844,  295, 

»8,  MO,  !S1,  19,  220,^  888,  .46,  409,  126,  378,  880,  898,  All,  181,  227,  74,  4B8,  113,  B2L 

448,  Ul,  ««,  16,  387,  414,  8S8,  248, 178,  452,  208,  S2S,  40O,  842,  404,  698,  246, 159,  S49, 169, 

149,  4^  aw.  46,  89L  .467,  B48,  832,  163,  14,  252,  281,   866,  290,  238.     (Begin  with  'X 

■m,  m,iaB,  in,  in,  84S,  829,  286,  359,  chu«e  to  keep   I'juve,'  uid   so   oawai^ 

lOq,  4a0,  458,  401,  426,  839,  SI,  41,  265,  394,  &lpbftbetio*ll7j 
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bealib,  six  montlu'  leave  of  abteooa  was 
Xhanfriei. — This  presbytery  met  on  granted  to  tboBoT.JanieB  Rothnie,C«Btle- 
Sd  December  1.873— (be  Bev.  Alexander  Douglas:  By  request,  Mr.  Einnear,  Dal- 
JI'DoDold,  moderator  pro  fem,  Mr  beatiie,waBappoiDted  the  moderator  of  ihs 
James  Tbonson  delivered  part  of  bis  session.  Supply  had  also  been  provided 
IfiAls  far  licence,    lii  conaej^ueuce  of  ill     for  (he  pnlpii  by  the  sesiioii  for  the  next 
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nuing  tlut  k  niikniiiionB  call  liom  tha  for  tha  renewal  of  tha  grant  to  aid  ju 

congrtgatloD    of     PortibaTgh,    to    Mr.  iti  lupport  foi  tha  coming   jear.    Mr. 

H'DoTUUd   Iioehmaban,   had    been    ini-  Adams   nqnett    for   tratuFuence    waa. 

uiaed.    Mr.   Scott,   Bnmfriea,    wai  *p-  delated  till  next  meattne  of  preibyterj. 

pditcd  to  iDtimste  **ld  call  to  the  con-  Next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Daudee  on 

gregttioD  of  Lochmaben  on  Babbatb.    It  tbe  IBth  Febrau;. 

¥u  agreed  that   the   annual  miulonarj  Dmtfermime. — Thil  preibjtuy  met  on 

meeting  be  held  at  Damfriee  on  the  fint  the    Mth    of    Jannaij — the    Ker.    Mr. 

Tneidajr  of  Fcbrnarj  16TS,  and  the  Mii>  Matheion,     moderator.  —  A   letter    wm 

liasuj  Committee   were    appointed    to  read  from  the  Rer.  Mr.  Fleming,  stating 

Bike  tbe  neceaaarjr  arrangement*. — Met  that  he  did  not  feel  much  improved  in 

«  tbe   Tlh    Jsnnarf   1B73  —  the    Ber.  healtb,    and    asking    tbe   prasfiTter^   to 

Bobert   Wiahart,    Tbombill,    moderator  appoint  further  inpply  to  hli  palpit.  If 

pm  lot.    Mr.  D.  L.  Scott  reported  that  necessarj.      The   request  wai    conliallj 

bilb, ...  -  .       - 

fnmi  Portabnrgh  to  Mr.  U'Donald,    Mr.  Anne  Street  Church,  intimating  that  he 

John  Huning  and  tbe  Rev.  O.  L.  Scott,  had  accepted  of  the  call  eddreMed  to  him 

""---rs   from  tbe  coogregstlon  of  b;  the  Ecctefechan    con^gaiion.    Tho 

,  Mr.  Patrick  Millar  and  the  call  was  accordinglr  let  aiide.   A  bearing 

Bn.   William    Fleming,    commissioners  of   Mr.  W.   M'Oilchriit,  preacher,    waa 

Irom  tbe    congregation    of   Portabargh.  aiked  for  and  granted.     On   the  work- 

The  extract   mlnnte  from  the  Preabj-  ing  of   the  Angmenta^on   Scheioe,   Mr. 

uc;  of  Edinburgb  wu  read,   with    the  M'DowolI,  comener  of  the  eommitlee,  re- 

nxou  for  and  againit  the  tranalatlon.  ported   that    Limekilns    and   AllQa  had 

QunioDa   for  information  having   been  agreed   to  adopt   the  plan   of  qnarterlf 

•lunnd   b;   the    eommiasionera     ^m  subscriptiona  for  tbe  fand;  that  Inver- 

tnHk  congregations,  Mr.    M'Donald  was  keithing,     LochgelW,    Chalmen    Street, 

uted  bf  tlie  moderator  if  be  *a«  pre-  Dunfermline,  and  Kncardine  had  Agreed, 

fni  to   give    hi*    decision,  when    be  meanwhile,  to  abide  b;  the  annual  collec- 

napeclCull^  declined  the  call  from  Ports-  tiocs;  that  Crosagates    wai  making  an 

borgh,  which  was  therefore  set  aside,  and  effort  to  become,  if  posaible,  aelf-snitain- 

intiBadon  giren  b;  the  moderator  to  the  ing ;  and  that  the  other  congregations  had 

ManiNioDcrs    of    both    congregations,  not   reported.      He    waa    instrocted    to 

Ki,  James  Tbomiou  deliTered  part  of  his  correspond  with  these,   and  obtain  their 

triili  (or  licence.      The   Rot.   Matthew  answers  bjr  next  meeting  of  preabjterj. 

Cravfind,  Olasgow,  waa  nnanimonsly  ap-  Mr.  Jarrie  wa*  re-appointed  convener  of 

pobiad  to  repraaent  the  preabjter)' at  the  the  Statistical   Committee.      After  con- 

Hiwon  Board  for  the  next  Four  jears,  sidering  tbe   Synod  remits  on    Sabbath 

&°iii  Ma*.     The  presbytery  agreed    to  schools  and  the  superintendence  of  ToaDg 

nfbrce  the  rules  of  Synod  in  legard  to  people  changing  their  residence,  tbe  romter 

Hidenla  preachiDg   within    the   bounds,  waa  recommended  to  the  earnest  attention 

"at  meeting  wiU  be  held  at  Dumlries  of  the  various  sessions,  and  the  latter  waa 

ox  tbe  first  Tuesday  of  February.  nnanimonsly   approved    of   as  it   stood. 

Dundte. — Thi*  presbytery  met  on  Tnes-  Agreed    to    consider    at    next    meeting 

^I.  (be  Tth  January — tbe  Ber.  Archibald  the  Diaestabliahinent  and  Disendowment 

B.  Connel,  moderator.     A  petition,  regu-  queatiou,  tbe  Contagious  Diseaaea  Acts, 

lulj  trtnsmitted,   waa   preaented  ^    a  and  the  Mntiny    Act.    The    presbytery 

Mmber  of  memben  and  adherents  of  the  .  '            '               .-..■..     \-.     . 

failed  Preabyleiian  Church,  praying  that     „   —   .— 

«K  preibytety  should  aaneiion  the  opening  March,  at  la  o'clock. 

of  spreaebingatationinBrougbtyFerry,  Edinburgh-— Tha   presbytery   met    on 

Fsniei  were  heard  in    support  of   the  Tuesday,  the  7tb   January— Rev.   David 

pciition,  olio  cammiasionerB  representing  Williamson,  Queenarerrj,  moderator.  Tha 

DirCiiarch  there.    The  members  of  conrt,  clerk  stated  that  be  bod  received  a  coll, 

ifler  dae  consideration,  agreed  to  grant  regolarly  transmitted  from  the  Presbytery 

tu  pnyer  oF  the  petition,  and  appointed  of  Glaagow,  addressed  by  the  Greenbead 

I  eammiitee  of  presbytery  to  open  said  contiregation  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  of  Dalkeith, 

wiion  on  Sabbatb,   the   13th  January,  to    be    colleague  and  aocceaaor    to   the 

ud  Id  lake  charge  of  its  interests.    A  Ber.  Dr.  Edwards,  along  with  the  usual 

jomertat  Favourable  report  was  received  number  of  copies  of  reaswis  oF  translation, 

'run   ihe    eonsregation    at   station    of  and  the  minute  of  Glasgow  Presbytery 

Acvijle,  and  tiie   moderator  and  clerk  sosUuning  the  call.    Commiarioners  front 
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theOreenhead congregation beingpreaen^  moderate  la  a  call  to  tha  (aid  cbnich  on    ' 

and  also  from  King's  Fark  Cbnrch,  Dal-  the  evening-of  Tuetdajr,  the  Tth  Jannatj.    ' 

keitb,  reoions  of  ttanslaEion  and  aniwen  Ths    deik    leported    the    appomtmcnt    : 

thereto   vere  read,   and    qneatioiiB  pat,  of   praacheia    for   eappljing   the   pulpit 

Thereafter    Hi,    Jeffrey,   in    giving  hit  of   the  Weat    Chnrch,    SCralhaven,   loi    ; 

decision,  said  that  be  bad  earnest!;  and  the  next  quarter.     The  presbjter;  pi«-    i 

praj'erfully    qonsidei^d    the    reasons    of  ceeded  to  the  discnulon  of  the  repon  of    i 

call,  and  conld  not  hot  feel  giatefol  to  their  Committee  on  Uissions  and  Stipend 

the  Glasgow  congregation  for  the  proofs  Augmentation  laid  npon  the  table  at  tut 

tbe;  bad  g^ven  of  their  confidence  in  him,  meeting,  and  agreed  to  take  np  the  reso> 

bnt  felt  it  his  dntj  to  decline  the  call.  Intiona   and  the   report  eeriaUm,  which 

Dr.  Bmce,  in  marina  that  the    call  be  was  done ;  and  the  report  was  sent  back 

set  aside,  expressed  bi«  verr  cordial  latis-  to   the  committee  to  be  reconsidered  in 

fhction  at  tbe  retnll,  tbongh  be  lincerelj  the  light  of  the  diacnsaion,  and  brooght 

^jrmpatbised  with  Dr.  Edwards  and   Uie  forwanl  at  a  fntore  meeting.   The  preabj- 

Oreenbeod   congregation  in  their  disap-  ter;  appoioted   Ber.  Hr.   Bl*ck   tnode- 

E ointment.  Commissionera  appeared  from  ratoc  for  tbe  next  twelve  months. 
last  Cbnrch,  Haddington,  craving  that  the         finrou, — This  presbjterj  met  at  Mjl- 

presbjterj  appoint  one  of  their  number  natbort   on  7th  Jannaiy — Bav.   Cboilci 

to  moderate  in  a  call  for  a  pastor  in  room  Hilne,  moderator.     The  Bev.  John  Knth- 

df  Mr.  Hinshelnood,  translated  to  War-  ven  reported  his  procedure  at  Milnathort, 

cester.    In  appointing  Mr.  Imrie,  Mnssel-  on  ITth  Decemt^r,  in  moder&iing  ins 

boTgh,  to  moderate  on  the  301b  instant,  call  to  the  Rev.  Bobert  Anderson,  of  ths 

the  presbyter;  expressed  their  Satisfaction  Weit  Clinrcb,  Ceres.    Tbe  call  is  nnani- 

Bt  the   liberal  apiiit   manifeated  bj  this  mous,  and  is  signed  b;  S35  members  and 

CDngregation.     Commissioners    also    ap-  ST  adherents.      The  presbjtery  cordiallj 

~iared  from  St.  Andrew's  Place  Cbnrch,  anstained    the    call,    and    instrncied  lbs 

aith,  craring  a  moderation  on  the  91st  clerk  to  forward  it,  alons  with  the  reasoni    | 

instant,  wbibhwaseranted — Hr.Oardiner,  for  translation,  to  the  clerk  of  theCnpsc 

Stockbridge,  to  officiate.    A,  moderation  presbjteir.     Mr.  David  Tod,  M.A,,  atn- 

was   also  granted   to   North    Richmond  dent  of  the  fourth  fear,  performed  some 

Street  Church,  on  tbe  S2d  instant — Dr.  ezaminaLion  exercises,  end  bad  forlber 

Bmce  to  preside.     Gongregationi  baring  labjecti  of  study  prescribed  to  him.   Tlie    , 

reported  election   of   representatirei   to  presbjter;  was   then  engaged   for  some.   I 

t__  , 1 —  »__  .1. p j[jjjg  jjj  jijcnsiing  roles  for  condniiing    | 

the  examiuBlioQ  of  students  bj  nriiten,   : 
papers.   The  following  rnles  were  adopiedi 

„  _ __      ._   .,., 1.  The  ordinary  examinations  of  atodenll    I 

lO  bring  in  a  report  and  recommendation  shall  be  conducted  in  the  presbytery  hall    I 

on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  and  the  on  the  morning  of  tbe  same  day  on  which 

Mntiny  Act.    John  Fringle,  B.A.,  J.  W.  the  presbytery  meets,  and  the  time  girea 

Fringle,   M.A.,   and   Bobert  Henderson,  to  the  examination  on  each  subject  abalt 

M.AJ,  were  licensed  to  preach  tbe  gospel,  he  one  hour.   2.  The  examiners,  on  beisg    : 

ffamitton.  —  This   presbyter*   met  on  appointed  for  any  given  examination,  »r« 

Tuesday,  the  S4th  December— Ke v.  F.  C.  thereby  constituted  into  a  committee  of    ^ 

Dnncaoson,  moderator.  Appeared  Messrs.  presbytery  pro  hoe   vi/x,  responsible  fot 

Bobert   Cumming,  John    Speirs,   Bobert  the  dne  conduct  of  the  examinatioo,  sad 

Jack,  and  James  Martin,  attested  comm!s-  for  having  it.conclnded  prior  to  the  Iioiir 

sioners  from  the  West  Church,  Stratbaveo,  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  preshyterj" 

and  presented  a  petition  by  that  congie-  the  senior  examiner  to  be  conrener.    i- 

gation,  duly  transmitted  hy  the  session.  At  tbe  meeting  of  presbytery  immedistely 

-praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  following  the  examination,  tbe  examinen 

their  nnmber  to  moderate  in  a  call  with  a  shall  present  their  reports  seriotJTn,  sack 

view  to  their  having  a  pastor  placed  over  examiner  laying  on  the  table  his  paper  of 

them.   'It  was  stated  in  the  petition  that  qnestions    with    the    students'    ansnn 

the  stipend  the  congregation  proposed  to  llier«Io,  and  announcing  his  judgment  ss 

give  the  minister  to  he  elected  was  £175,  to  the  value  of  tbe  answers.   4.  When  lbs    , 

with   the  manse.    The  commission  en  at  examiner  bos  given  bis  report,  it  shall  be 

the  same  time  laid  on  the  table  a  certified  competent  (or  bim  or  for  the  presbyi«7 

copy  of  the  communion  roll.   Tbe  petition  to    make    further    examination    of   tbe 

was  read,   the  moderator  of  session   re-  student  orally.    6.  When  the  exsmintr 

ported  bis  procedure  in  tbe  case,  and  his  has     given     bis     report,-   and    fanhet 

conduct    was    approved  of.      The  pres-  qoestloni,  if  any,  have  been  put  to  lb* 

Steiy  nnanimonsly  granted  the  prayer  of  students,  the  presbytery  shall  deteimiaa 

9pelstioii.    Appointed  Ber,  Mr.  Leys  to  whether  or  not  the  exaioliiation  If  sol- 
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fnrthsr  consideruion  ■' 

Lanori. — Thi«  prMb;terir  met  RtDong-  beiog  praMQt,  weT«  uked  to  oomtpond. 

Ill  oa  tbs  Itlh  December,  and  wu  con'  Then  wsi  &Uo  &  loiree  in  tbe  eTeninf, 

niiatad  bjtha  Rev.  John  Bleir,  maderator  .whiah  wu  addraated  bf  terenl  brethrea. 

pro  dit.    Mr.  Hair,  Newtjie,  PreibjteTj  BMd  letter  from  Frofeesor  CeldaririMd, 

or  Dndte,   Mr.  Barclity  of   Dumcore,  expresiing  hii  re&dioeu  to  attead  a  con- 

P»abjt«rf  of  DamfHeg,  Mr.  Wswoa  of  ference  with   the  preabjterT  on  Stipend 

Eirkcad bright,   Preabjterj  of  Oalloway,  AagmentatioD,iThGreQnitwa8agrBed  that 

Mr.  Toane  of  Hnirkirk,  FreBbfterf  of  thii  conference  theli  take  place  at  Mel- 

KUmarnoek,  and  Hr.  Bonald  of  Annan,  rose  on  the  ereaiag  of  Tuesday,  Che  4th 

Fnsbrieij  of  Annaadale,  betne  preient,  daj  of  Febrnary,  at  lix  o'clock  (the  prH- 

Tut  iBTited  to  carreapond.     Tbe  Rer.  bytery  to  meet  for  ordiaarj  bnaineia  at 

Nalhan  Cotb,  of  the  Hefonned  Freabj-  half-patt  elcTsn  foranoon},  and  to  inrite 

terian  eoDiregatioD,  Douglae  Water,  being  to  it  all  the  eldera  and  other  member* 

praMQt,  ub  preabfterf  with  great  plea-  iaterealed  within  the  bonndi. 

■UB  iDTited  him  to   correspond,  and  to  J^eueiuf^— Tbe  ordinary  monthljmeet- 

ukepanjn  Che  bnaiaessof  tbe  day.    Fro-  ing  waa  held  on  Taesday,  6ih  Jannary — 

c«edcd  to  the  church  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  Bot.  A.  BailUe  of  Blackhill,  moderator, 

Drdiiniag  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Alexander  to  Leare  of  abaeaca  wai  granted  to  Rer. 

lh:officeofthemiDisCTy,and to tbecharge  J.  M.  Wikaon,   abont  to   travel  tbroagh 

of  the  Donglaa  congregation.      Hr.  Hon-  Egypt  and  Paleicine.      A  letter  was  read 

~"  preached  a  sBrnan  fWim  S  Cor.  it.  4,  t'roni  Mr.  J.  W.  Snnbar,   declining  the 

gloriona    soipel  of   Christ.'     Hr.  etdl  ftom  congregation  of  Durham.     A 

.,  after  pntting  tbe  qeeations  of  the  commitcea  was  appointed  to  visit  Wiiitby-, 

tunBolt,  ordained  Mr.  Alexander,  whom  inqalre  into  all  the  circnmgtaneea  of  the 

lie  therwards  addressed.     The  congrega-  congregation    there,    and    report.      Tbk 

inc  »u  addrsmed  by   Mr.   Robert  D.  treoauren   of  the  Tarions  fnnds  of   the 

6«iii,   Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lan-  preibjtery    preaenied    their   anniLal   ae- 

t^MthgToenlayafceT  the  Sd  Sabbath  conots,  were  thanked  for  their  Berriceai 

ofJuaary,  and  re-appointed.      Rer.  R.  A.  Watson, 

JTcIroK.-'ThiepTeibytetTmet  onToea-  conrener  of  the  deputation  appointed  to 

^T.UDflcember — UrJtobaon,  moderator,  viail  Redear,  reported  proeednre,  and  laid 

Ur,  Dgan,  conrener  of  Scipend  Augmen-  on  the  table  a  liaC,  coiicdning  the  name* 

luiOD  Committee,  submitted  a  report,  for  of  30  persons  whom  tbey  recommended 

vbicbjift  received  the  thanks  of  tbe  pres-  as  fit  persons  to  be  received  into  the  mem- 

bjWfy.    It  appeared  that  no  congregation     bersbip  of  the  Church.     '"  — ' 

Mdisen  the  way  open  to  form  a  special     '  -''-  i-.i-— . 

orgmiialion,  and  congregations  that  had _, 

aoiyetmade  a  collection  weca  urged  to  car.     It  was  reported  tbet  the  congrega- 

do  u  daring  Che  carrent  month.      It  waa  tion  of  Middtesborongh  found  itself  in  a 

sI«o  agrrad  to   invite  Professor   Colder-  position  to  be  henceforth  selr'Sapporting; 

wool,  the  deputy  appointed  bjthe  Synod,  and  tbe  presbyteryrecordediCssacisfacCion 

Cos  confereuce  on  Che  subject  of  Augmen-  with    tbe   increasing   prosperitj   of    the 

Wion  at  aneh  time  as  may  be  most  con-  church  there.     Some  time  was  spent  in  a 

rsilBat    Mr.  Morton,  preacher,  was  pre-  conversation    on   the    terms    of    Union 

•cut  to  accept  the  call  nvm  Innerleithen,  adopted    at  the  recent  meeting  of   the 

ud  driver   his    trials    for    ordination.  Union  Committees  at  UverpooL 

Tbese  trials    were   cordially    sostalned,  

ud  his  ordination  appointed  to  takeplace 

on  the  17ih  of  December.    Read  a  state-  „   *T^,        ,.      .     „ 

mminconnecitoawiththeEastCongre-  BiriMnhead,   St.   /VMif*  —  Mr.  A.  B. 

Kiiim  of  Galashiels,  to  the  effect  that  they  Cameron,    M.A.,  BJ),   called    on   S3d 

d  cleared  off  the  only  remaining  debt  December  1673. 

(of  £S00)  on  tiieir  churcii  properly,  and  -dWeraAo(.— Bev.  A.   B.   Miilr,   Octer- 

iocressed  tbe  Btipoid  of  Mr.  Pollock,  their  bam,  called. 

■inUier,  by  £S0,  so  making  It  £300.—  jtdtA,     St.     Jndrw's    Plact.  —  Rev. 

I^e  presbytery   met  again   at   lanerlei-  Thomas  Dobbie,   Stranraer,  called   SUt 

tlien   on   the    17tb    of    December,    for  Jannarr. 

Ae  ordination  of  Mr,  Andrew  Morton,  Edirdntrgh,  2forth  JWcfcmond  Strtet.— 

Kteher,  to  the  junior  pastorate  there.  Rer.  J.  R.  Uouston,  Carlnke,  e^led  Sid 

'  Cockhnm  preached,  and  Hr.  Davidson  January, 

pwided  at  the  ordination  and  delivered  Saddbigton,  .Basi.— -Mr.  William  Dnn- 

»u>  nnal  addrtsM*.     Mwin.  Andrew  can,  pteaeher,  ealltd  loib  January. 


fi6  BEUGIOUfl  IHTKLLIGENOB.  ^^jwTTunf*" 

rBMKsmu  uomiw.  ScotUod.      He    choice    of    a    Liberal 

HeHis.   John    Frinele,    B.A.,  J.  W.  GoTernment  hu  endoned  ihe  opinion  oF 

Pringle,  M.A.,  nd   Bobett   Handerton,  hii  friends  and  brethren,  lh»t  in  bit  %p- 

SLAh  by  the  EdiDbaish  Preabytcry,  on  poiotmeot  to  the  office  of  Mcretarr  noder 

Ttb  JannaiT.  ^^^  £dnci.tion  Scheme  now   in   force  in 

B»  the  FriibTtery  of  Arbroath,  MeMTt.  Scotland,  the  right  man  has  been  pat  into 

George  Sonur  and  Alexander  AJlardioe,  'he  right  place,  and  that  the  aecretarj'! 

on  the  14th  Janoary.  "■»"   '■"   '">^^  ^^^   ^J   •">«   w™  ^ 


probably  sn^  other  man  in  Scotland.  To 
ell  these  claima  on  the  respect  and  honour 
of  hia  friends  and  conntijinen.  Dr.  'i'lLjlai 

hat  added  thoae  which  arise  from  wisely 

annsvwion.  directed  and  snccessfnl  literary  Ubonn. 

yi J r__j T. 1    Tir   !>  Many    a    trueller   amid    the    romantic 

nlebul,  nim,«l  !d  J.muj.  d,.  t/,!.!  for  tb.  l.fom.lio.  whl.b  hu 
added  interest  to  the  scenes  around  bini, 
aided  his  slepi  to  spoU  of  grestcM 
:iir,  and  of  rich  hiiloric  BSeociatians, 
has    perused   the    pines    of   the 

Uld  Urldrnm,  died  on  the  13th  Jannary,  fiafrtagvt    Toaritt    of  Scottand.      His 

in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Piclorial  Hilton/  of  Scotland  has  been 

Rbt.  James  Somervil^  senior  minister  read  with  profit  by  multltDdes,  and  may 

of  the  United  Preahyterian  Chnrch,  Airth,  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  the  yonng 

died  on  the  20th  ^annary,  in  the  B3d  year  as  one  wbich  faithfully  narrates  events  in 

of  bis  age,  and  57iii  of  bis  ministry.  theprogresa  of  the  Scottish  nation.    The 

Ena/ctopadia  Briianniea,    the   Imperial 

Dk&ontu-y   of    Bioaraphy,    the     Utuled 

TJtiTmoiiiAi.  TO  DS.  JAJIBS  TATLOB.  iV«6yteria»  Voj^c^,  and  Tarioue  other 

Thi  Bev.  Dr.  James   Taylor,  secretary  pnblicMtiona  have  had  their  pages  enriched 

to  the  Scotch  Edncation  Board,  was  pre-  b^  hii  eonlribntions ;  and  his  pen  has  also 

lented,   on  the  20th  Jannaiy,  with  his  given  to  tbe  world  nnmerona  lectnres  and 

portrait  and  a  cbeqne  for  £1000,  by  a  sermons  on  pnblic  erents  and  important 

number  of  his  friends  in  GlasKOw.     The  social  schemes. 

ceremony  took  place  in  the  Coiporation  Mr.   Daloubh,   M.P.,   then   presented 

Galleries,     Sanchiehall     Street.      About  S'''  Taylor  with  his  portrait,  painted  in 

eighty  gentlemen  were  presenL  oil  by  Mr.   Macnee,  and   an   order  foi 

Sir  Pkixk  Coam,  who  presided,  pro-  <1000. 

posed  tbe  health  of  Dr.  Taylor.     After  Dr.  Tatxos,  in  responding,  said — I  be{ 

alluding  to  Dr.  Taylor's  early  histoid,  and  to  retnm  my  warmest  thaoks  to  yon.  Sir 

■peaking  of  hii  ministry  in  Glasgow,  and  Peter,  to  Mr.  Dalgliah,  to  the  inemh«n  of 

the  tucceas  of  it,  he  said-^Dr.  Taylor  has  the  committee,  comprehending  some  of 

taken  an  actiTB  interest  in  all  tbat  per-  my  oldest  and  best  friends,  to  whom  I  ta 

taioed  to  his   denomination,  serving  on  specially  indebted  for  this  handsome  teiti- 

uany  of  the  commiltaes  of  the  Synod,  monial,  and  to  the  large  body  of  eantribn- 

taking  a  leading  part  in  the  origination  tors  who  hare  so  liberally  subscribed  for 

and  support  of  its  various  schemes,  Eitch  this  purpose.    I  never  expected  any  sncli 

as    the    hetter   support    of   its    working  eipresaian   of   pnblic  reganl,  and   I  an 

mlnisten  ;  for  the  comfort  of  those  who,  quite  unable  to  express  how  deeply  I  feel 

from  age  and  infirmity,  had  withdrawn  the  great  kindness  which  has  been  ehown 

from  public  labour ;  and  for  dcTcloping  me  on   this  occasion.    I  am  aware  this 

the  aeal  and  resource!  of  the  Church  in  testimony  is  not  intended  to  exprees  your 

home  and  foreign  mission  work.     In  all  opinion  of  what  I  may  have  dime  as  a 

public  qoestions  affecting  the  Intereats  of  minister  of  the  gospel.     Bat  as  yon.  Sir 

edocalion,  morality,  and  religion,  he  has  Peter,  and  Hr.  DalgUsh  have  remarked, 

.also  manifested  the  liveliest  interest,  and  it  is  intended  to  expreaa   the    eatimate 

has   laboured  most    earnestly  and  ener-  which  a  large  number  of  friends   hava 

getically  in  endeavouring  to  guide    tbe  fonned  of  my  efforts  to  promote  the  Intel- 

.opinions  and  action  of  the  pnblic  into  lectual  and  social  welfare  of  the  citiienl 

ngfat  directions  in  regard  to  these  qnes-  of   this  great    city  and   of    my   felloW' 

tioDs.     Especially  has  he  devoted  all  his  countrymen.    In  taking  up  my  residence 

.poweia  to  the  establishment  of  an  efflcient  in  Glasgow,  my  earnest  wish  was  that  the 

liberal  system  of  national  odneatiDn  for  city  thoold  bo  NmetUiig  tho  bettw  fiw  nv 
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UTiDg  lind  in  it.    From  the   onUet  I 
look  ■  deep  interett  ia  the  TKiioai  •chemM 

for  the  improTement  of  tho  condition  of  within  hii  knowledge  irbo  bad  nerar  toil 
the  common  people,  uid  especiallj  in  the  hean  or  decpaired  of  the  luinse,  mnd  who 
Effort!  made  to  obtain  for  tbem  more  had  alwaja  encouraged  him  to  peraerere 
beiltlif  and  comfortabls  dwellings,  pnrer  in  ha  efforts.  I  nerer  deipair  of  a 
lulu,  and  bighei  cnjojmeDta,  aa  well  aa  good  caois,  and  I  never  for  a  moment 
1  luger  ahare  of  the  necexam*  and  bated  a  jot  of  hean  or  hope  in 
comfona  of  life.  To  insnre  Ibeae,  il  is  fighting  the  battle  of  national  edacation 
indiipenMbif  neceisar;  that  their  minds  against  the  motler  ho«t  who  then  aaaoiled 
ilionld  be  enlightened  and  enlarged,  and  ic  od  tbe  right  hand  and  on  '  the  left. 
Iheic  habits  pnriSed  and  eleraced  ;  in  for  the  accompliahment  of  tbia  important 
olbcT  worda,  that  an  education  anited  to  end,  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  dae  to  the 
Iheir  posilion  and  their  duties  ahoald  be  present  Lord  Adroeale — to  whoiO  I  am 
pToiided  for  tha  whole  commnnitj,  and  personal);  deepl;  indebted — whote  intl- 
ibic  meaaores  ebooid  be  taken  to  secure  urate  knowledge  of  the  anhject,  and  tact, 
ihit  all  should  participate  in  its  benefits,  and  combined  firmneas  and  anarit;,  rerj 
1  hsTB  therefore,  erer  aince  I  left  college,  largel;  contrtbnled  (o  the  ancceaa  of  the 
uksD  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  bill ;  every  line  of  which  was  written  by 
EUional  edacation.  It  is  thirtj  years  his  own  hand,  and  aietj  clause  of  which 
■ince  I  first  adTocaced  thia  great  qaestion.  was  so  cloielj  Beaociated  and  joined  to- 
Twenty-seTen  years  ago  I  bad  the  honour  nther,  that  it  was  atmoit  impoaaible  to 
u  fire,  in  the  Edinlmrgh  lieviea,  tbe  firat  displace  any  part  of  it  witbonl  nnrring  the 
gnu  in  the  contest  for  the  abolition  of  symmetry  and  endangering  the  stability  of 
deDominational  tests  in  oar  national  insti-  the  whole  structure.  The  carrying  of  adeh 
iDtioni.  It  Is  upwards  of  twenty-five  a  bill  tbiaogb  Parliament  nnmutilated 
Jan  since  I  first  appeared  before  a  QIaa-  and  nnebanged  in  any  of  its  esaential  pro^ 
iow  audience  to  advocate  tbe  cause  of  viiioua  is  an  aehievement  of  wbicb  any 
(nmman  school  education  on  a  compre-  statesman  may  be  proud  j  for  tbe  Bdnca- 
hEBiiie  and  nnaectariau  basis ;  and  from  tion  Bill  is  beyond  all  question  tbe  laost 
tliiidsj  to  thislhave  never  been  allowed  important  measare  affecting  Scotland  that 
lo  by  aside  my  armour,  I  have  always  has  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  since 
bnn  forced  into  tbe  thickest  of  the  fighi.  the  Bevohition.  Aod  now  that  the  bill 
Iiiinow  upwards  of  eigbteen  years  aince  has  become  law,  ;it  ie  most  gratifying  to 
llie  firat  Qovernmeat  Edncaiion  Bill  was  learn  that  those  parties  who  thought  it 
iilrodnced  into  Parliament  by  my  hon-  tbeir  duty  to  oppose  the  meaaure  in  its 
oared  friend,  Sir  Jamea  Uoncrein  (now  progroaa  throngh  Farliament  are,  in  the 
I^rdJuatice-Clerk),  whose  protracted  and  moat  generous  and  patriotic  apirii,  doing 
anwcaried  labours  in  ibis  great  cause  ail  in  tbeir  power  to  promote  its  success. 
nmii  not  he  forgot  in  this  hour  of  success.  The  resolnllona  lately  adopted  by  the 
Hii  first  and  beat  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Commiasiona  of  the  Established  and  tbe 
HoDie  of  Commons  hy  a  strange  and  nn-  Free  Church  are  moat  boaonrable  to  both, 
ustnral  combination  of  parties  having  and  afford  acheering  omenas  to  the  future 
Mihing  in  common,  for  tbe  one  wished  to  working  of  tbe  Education  Bill.  Some- 
preserve  and  the  other  to  destroy  things  thing  of  the  aucceis  of  the 
u  ihey  then  existed.  Neither  party  has  doubt,  will  depend  on  the  manner  m  wnicn 
"<7  great  reason  now  to  bosat  of  the  the  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  per- 
mccesa  which  they  achieved  in  18M,  and  form  the  onerons  and  important  duties 
Ihscountryhae  ban  great  reason  to  regret  which  the  Act  has  entrusted  to  Ihem. 
i>-  Three  generations  of  children  have  But  much  more  will  demnd  wpon  the 
in  consequence  been  allowed  to  grow  up  character  of  tbe  local  acbool  boarda,  on 
iu  ignorance  of  their  duty  to  Ood  and  to  whom  it  will  devolve  to  make  adequate 
■nan,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  provision  for  the  edacation  of  the  whole  of 
iaBtmcted  and  trained  to  be  usefol  mem-  ibe  yoatb  of  each  parish  or  bni^h,  ao  far  a* 
ben  of  society.  I  will  not  dwell  now  on  that  ia  not  already  provided  for;  not  only 
the  weary  years  which  followed  of  contest  to  maintain,  bnt  to  elevate  tbe  atandard  of 
and  of  anxiety,  and  of  hope  deferred  education)  to  appoint  thoroughly  trained 
■hich  makea  tbe  heart  aick,  when  we  had  and  properly  qualified  teachers,  and  to  aee 
to  cnconnter  not  only  the  vebement  op-  that  they  obtain  adequate  salariea,  and 
position  of  the  aupporters  of  both  the  are  protected  from  annoyance  and  im- 
denominational  and  rolantary  systems  of  proper  interference  in  their  important  , 
edncaiion,  but,  what  was  even  more  dia-  work;and,wbatattheontset  will  probably 
beutening,  (he  apathy  and  indifference  of  be  tbe  moat  delicate  and  difficult  duty  of 
tile  people.  Tbe  Lord  Juatice-Clerk  said  all,  to  carry  out  the  compulsory  clause  of 
w  me  on  one  oceaiion,  wbea  the  pitxpecti  tbe  Act,  lo  at  to  Mcnn  IM  bletnugi  of  » 
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•nd  burgiu    1  Mke  the  libcrt;-  to  exproM  jearof  the  congrcfcatiDii'i           .    ... 

xaj  MTDOit  bope  that  the  bat  men  will  The  Ber,  Henrj  Angoi,  U-A^  ptekchel 

come  fatwtrd  u  camNdatei  for  a  seat  od  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rer.  John  B, 

JobnitOD,  D.D.,  of  CioTtii,  in  the  afternooa 

and  BTBning. 
A  WNnat  msetniE  of  the  cm^regatiaB 

li  In  Scotland  hai  inch  and  friendi  was  held  on  Uondaj  eveniB^ 

BOBp  wmeet  in  laia  meMvre  ■■  our  city,  Not.  4th,  at  which  addreaaea  Bailable  to 

AtTDotrtiere  in  ourconntrrii  there  ancha  the  occuion  were  delirered  by  the  Rer. 

nuuc  of  fgaoTMBce  to  be  dispelled,  and,  in  Dr.  Jobniton,  and  tererBl  miaUlen  of  the 

-eonMOMoee,  -of  vita  and  crine   te    be  town  and  neighbonrhood.    Ob  the  folknr- 

MOtedoat.    WhaUTer  difference  of  opi'  ing  Sabbotb,  Not.  10th,  a  JBTDnile  aenice 

nioa  there  may  be  among  ai  reipeciing  the  wai  held  in  the  chorch  in  the  aftenioon, 

preciie  nnmber  of  children  who  are  at  when  tbe  Rst.  Heniy  Angua  preached  a 

preaeat  growiss  np  in  ignorance  and  im>  lemioii  to  the  children. 

morality,  and  igiadly  admitting  that  there         The  whole  of  the  ae _ 

are  in  onr  city  a  large  nnmber  of  excellent  4eeply  interetting  character.  The  follow- 
■cbooUi,  conducted  by  teacben  who  are  tog  historical  statement,  whkh  had  beea 
•ecoad  to  none  in  the  kingdom  in  their  prepared  by  the  seuion  clerk,  Hr.  Oeoig* 
Mtalnmenti,  and  in  diligence,  lea],  and  M.  Amiion,  at  thereqneat  of  his  brethrn, 
efficiency,  it  ii  imposeible  to  deny  that  wai  read  by  him  at  the  public  meetiBg: — 
we  aadly  lack  eehoola  for  the  ignorant,  '  In  attempting  to  gire  a  sketch  of  tha 
neglected,  and  degraded  classes — schools,  history  of  the  congregation  now  worihip- 
in  which  the  elements  of  learning  shall  be  ping  in  this  place,  whose  fiftieth  T«at  «i 
tatlght,  decency  and  -order  and  oleanlinesa  aie  now  celebrating,  it  is  with  feeling*  c 
Mid  sobriety  inculcated,  and  thai  step  by  regret  that  we  find  onraelTea  vncble  II 
•tep  the  street  Arabs  ef  onr  city  may  be  enter  so  fnlly  into  the  inbject  aa  .we  eonU 
fanmaniaed  and  instructed  and  trained  to  harewiibed,  very  Utile  information  being 
be  good  eitiiens  and  good  'Christians.  If  obtainable  witb  regard  to  its  earliaat  bli- 
the £dncation  Act  ia  carried  out,  as  I  eon-  tory.  It  appears,  howerer,  that  it  wii 
fidently  expect  it  will  be,  by  the  School  formed  by  apartr  who  bad  disjoined  them- 
Board,  I  hare  no  donbt  tfaat  Glasgow,  setres  from  the  Fint  Associate  Codsi 
which  now  stands  second  to  no  city  in  the  tion  worshipping  in  ^rjng  aarden  X  .  ., 
kingdom  in  commercial  enterprise  and  in  mnder  the  pastorale  of  the  Ber.  Ht. 
Ihe  large-hsaited  liberality  of  its  cjclaens,  Ha«on.  They  held  their  flrst  meetU 
will,  ere  ten  years  shall  have  elapsed,  be  Ffacenix  Lodge,  Qneen  Street,  in  tba  in 

•a  coiuplcaons   for  the  tboronghneas   of     of  Jnly  isal,  and  some  time  dnrinf, 

the  education  imparted  to  the  whole  of  its  same  year  were  formed  into  a  coogrega- 
inhabliants.  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  a  high  tion  by  the  Presbytery  of  KemMstle.  The 
honour  ta  have  been  allowed  to  take  part  congregation  at  its  commencement  cov- 
in the  Btm^le  which  has  at  length  been  sisted  of  101  commonicants. 
brought  to  a  SDCceBsfol  termination,  and  '  The  first  fact  ws  find  recorded  ia  ths 
to  carry  ont  the  grand  scheme  which  the  ordination  oftbe  Ber.  DaTidDnpcaa,  which 
apostle  of  the  Suittish  Refomation  pro-  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Jnly  81s^  1621. 
jeoted  more   than    300    yean    ago,   and  The  congregation  eontinned  to  worahip  in 


which  die  selSsh  greed  of  the  nobles  of     Pluenix  Lodge    till   Union   Chapel    ' 
these  days  maimed  and  marred.    And  now     opened,  on  Dec  96th,  I8S3.     The  b«*. 
that,  at  last,  after  such  a  long  delay  and  so     Mr.  Duncan  wrought  assidnoiuly,althoagh 


many  disappointments,   we  hare  seen  a  suffering  under  a  painfol  diaeale,  till  God 

system   of  education  aanotioned   by   the  was  pleased  to  remove  him  by  death,  u 

Legislature  which  is  every  way  a^pted  the  STth  of  Aognit  lesp. 

to  the  condition  and  commensurate  with  'Afieraninierralof  halfayear,the  Be*, 

the  wants  of  the  people  of  Bcotland,  we  James  Mnirwas  elected  minister.    Hitor- 

may  Tentnre  to  hail  dination,  hoWBTcx,  did  not  take  place  oDIil 

„  thelBEhofFebmary  1831.   ForaperiodoT 

-  wh™  ^t^!T^S^JV  *^'",S^-„»h  nearly  18  years  did  Mr.  Muir  labour  in  ou 

Wban,  priflDf  knoAiodEe  M4  ber  noblest  wauth  .,'        ^      *j-       i..-a^       ^^    « w-» 

And  ben  pntecHon,  ibli  Unperlsl  TMlm.  midst,  lealonsly  domg  bis  duty  at  all  times. 

Wkuo  ifae  giuu  ■ilEgiuce,  ihan  sdmiE  His  death,  which  took  place  very  suddenly, 

Aaobl]|^ononh«r  psniotewii  ^n   ^0   Friday    evening  prerioos    to  the 

TioiB  WHO  m  bora  to  sbtt*  bw  or  obey.  quarterly  commouioD,  occasioned  the  wid- 

— —  est  and  deepest  tegtw  among  all  denooit- 
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Bttioni  in  the  town,  hnndredi  fdlDwlng  which  w«  h«l  d«epl]r  thinkral  to  Ood. 

bii  remklBt  to  their  lut  reating-plaoe.  The  debt  exiiting  M  hi*  MtUement  Among 

'AftortbeUpMofneu-lfsvear,  thsBeT.  m  wu  looo  remored;  and  about  four  or 

HBnrj  Angni,  H.A.,  VM  ordained  u  oni  fiT«  T«kr<  ago  tho  congregaCian  i«toWed  to 

miniiter.    During  the  ISjeart  which  bar*  bnild  tha  large  andcommodioiuchBrchwa 

pund  since  his  ordination,  the  eongrsga-  now  occnpy.    Two-thirdi  of  the  coit  hare 

lion  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  pro-  already  been  defrayed,  and  we  bope  eoon 

tperi^,  both  temporal  aad  ipiniaal,  tor  to  we  it  entirely  remoTed.' 


lEotices  d  |Uin  ^itblusttons. 


TbI      PoWBR      AKD      VBRinOATIOH     o* 

Fbxtes.  a  SA'mon  preached  before 
the  Unirersity  of  Glaigaw,  on  Sunday, 
17lh  November  IBTl.  B;  the  Jtev. 
Waltek  C.  Smith,  D.D. 
<i]tifiFw  %  Jwnsi  HKleboas,  el  St.  Vlneent  Street 
Fkov  Dr.  Smith's  antecedenti,  weentered 
on  the  pemBal  of  this  eennon  with  con- 
'•Lderabls  anxiety.  KememberlDg  tbe 
jadicial  proceediaga  which  the  Qlasgow 
Presbytery  instilaled,  some  years  ago, 
sgainil  iu  anthor,  we  were  apprehenaire 
that  on  this  qaailio  vexaia  be  would  be 
foond  gixing  forth  opinions  somewhat  at 
nriince  with  the  atandards  of  his  Chnrch. 
Itiffordsns,haweTer,Dnmixedsa[i9racdon 
lobe  able  to  say  that  the  disconrse  before 
ui  la  characterised  not  only  by  great 
sbllily,  hnl  by  soundness  in  the  I'ailh. 
Tha  pass^e  selected  as  his  text  is  James 
T.  16,  'The  eflfectnal  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  araileth  much;'  and  in  the 
flrn  part  of  the  sermon,  Dr.  Bmlth  meets 
the  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
prayer,  from  the  immalabilhy  of  those 
physical  laws  in  connection  with  which 
tbe  world  is  goremed ;  and  this  he  doea 
by  showing  that  prayer  is  to  be  regarded 
s>  one  of  ^e  means  which  the  finite  being 
il  warranted  to  employ  under  the  adminii- 
Iraiion  of  Him  who  ia  infinite.  This 
•olution  of'the  difBcuhy  may  not  recom- 
mend iltelr  to  every  one,  but  it  brings 
prayer  within  the  category  of  those  second- 
ary laws,  the  exietence  of  which  we  are 
bonnd  to  acknowledge.  The  Almighty 
ronid  bare  provided  food  for  man  without 
requiring  him  to  sow  and  reap,  or  eren  Id 
the  absence  of  sunshine  and  genial 
showers  ;  but  Ha  has  ordained  otherwise. 
And  so  ia  it  with  prayer.  Qod  is  able,  no 
doabt,  to  aupply  the  wanta  of  all  Hl«  people 
—whether  temporal  or  spiritual — without 
their  requiring  of  Him  '  to  do  it  for  them;' 
but  if  ibe  word  of  God  enjoins  this  ex- 
ercise— as  we  belieTB  it  does—and  if  the 
BMural  Impulse  of  the  helpleae  creatare 

Pmpts  to  Ibis  means  of  relief,  we  accept 
■ith  gratefol  hearts.  If,  with  our 
acknowledgment  that  the  divine  purpose 
maat  be  earriedotttg'weeeene  ineoaBiatency 


in  the  operations  of  the  husbandman,  we 
need  not  distnrb  onrselres  about  the  nn- 
reasouablenesaof  prayer,  which,  like  other 
secondan  laws,  it  recognised  under  the 
divine  admiaistraliou  as  means  to  an  end. 
In  the  aecond  part  of  tbe  disconrse,  our 
author  displays  a  higher  order  of  ability. 
ToUng  up  a  proposal  for  veriFying  prayer 
made  in  the  ContemporaTy  Btmev  for  July 
1ST3,  be  shows  moat  aaiisfactoriiy  that  tha 
teat  there  suggested  is  at  once  absurd  and 
impertinent.  This  he  does  by  illuatraling 
these  two  positions, — that  in  theease under 
consideration  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a 
physical  law,  hut  with  a  peraon ;  and  that 
in  all  acceptable  prayer  tbere  mnst  be 
faith.  K  the  discourse  is  defective,  it 
arises,  we  believe,  from  Dr.  Smith's 
anxiety  to  remove  those  duobts  from  which 
many  of  his  audience  might  be  au&ering. 
But  rnrely  there  were  many  iugennous 
students  present  who  had  been  trained  in 
pious  households,  and  to  them  it  would 
have  been  most  welcome  and  refreshing 
if  the  preacher  had  enlarged  with  greater 
earnesinesa  and  anthoriiy  on  the  blessed- 
ness of  prayer,  and  on  the  encoursgements 
held  onl  in  Scripture,  and  from  the  past 
bistory  of  the  Church,  to  engage  in  this 
exercise.  With  this  addition,  the  subject 
would  h^ve  been  presented,  aot  only  in  all 
tbe  completeness  and  miouleness  of  an 
accurate  skeleton,  bat  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  a  living  body. 

An  ExFoanoB'e  Nois-book  ;  or.  Brief 
Essays  on  Obscure  or  Misread  Scrip- 
totes.    Pj  Susdkl  Cox. 


Im  the  tbirty-one  essays  of  which  this 
volume  is  composed,  there  is  great  variety 
of  anl^ect,  and  also  considerable  difference 
in  tbe  anccesa  of  treatment.  Tbere  is 
great  ingenuity  throughout,  bat  occaaion- 
ally  a  teudeacy  to  orer-reSnement.  The 
version  given,  for  example,  of  that  much 
disputed  pass^e  in  ICor.  xi.  10,  'power on 
the  woman's  head  because  of  the  angeU,' 
does  not  strike  as  as  happy.  But  eom- 
mendatien,  and  that  of  the  most  emphatic 
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kind,  mait  be  given  to  tlta  book  ua  whole,  and  who  knowi  how  to  nie  the  leuotu  ha 

The  itTle  i*  clear  and  iparUing,  and  iha  haa  gained  from  that  biitorj.    It  were 

ligbt  tnrown  upon  diffleolt  potaagei  veij  well  that   a  clau  of  preacbeia   who  are 

contiderable.    Mr.  Cox  ii  no  dull  plodding  letting  the  pnlpit  die  of  dignitj  woald 

Gomtoentator,   but  giTei   a   hnman    and  itndj  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cooper 

preient-dsj  intereit  to  whateTsr  labject  deliren   bis  meuage.     Theae   diseooiwi 

he  handles.    Bis  real  and  copiona  learn-  are  not  bj  anj  means  models,  bat  the;  an 

ing  is  at  the  eommaDd  of  a  vivid  imagine-  marked  b;  uncommon  dlreciaess,  faivour, 

tion.    We  give  bnt  one  specimen  of.  the  and  aptness  of  illnstration.  In  homelineii 

mingled  ingennitj  and  beant;  oF  tbe  book,  ^et  iiratibtcness  they  occa^ionallj  pnl  one 

It  ii  fonnd  in  tbe  chapter  entitled,  '  Don't  in  mind  of  Hagh  Latimer,  and  mnst  bsra 

ery  orer  Bpilt  Water,  referring  to  3  Sam.  told  wilb   great  effect  on  the  aadiencet, 

ziv.  H.    'Tbere  is  comfort   in  the  wise  mostlj  of  working  people,  to  wboin  tbtf 

«oman'swords,eTen  forthosewho  arethai  were  first   delivered.    Mr.   Cooper  bras 

beggaredofbopesnd"di«tract wilhgrief."  power  of  vivifying  Bible   words  tbroogk 

We  may  End  in  them  a  larger  and  more  modern    inttances.      We  take    bat   ons 

consolatory  meaning  than  any  of  which  example  from   many   scattered    through 

■be  was  conscions.      Por  observe,    this  the    volume.      'The  word    "waJt"  is  s 

•pill  water  of  hers,  what  after  all  becomes  cold  word, — at  least  it  nsnally  teems  co  or 

of  it  ?   Thongb  me  cannot  raise  it  Dp  again,  /eeU  so  to  an  Englishman.    We  do  not  like 

it  nevertbeleis  does  rise  again  :  no  particle  to  be  told  that  we  moiit  unif  for  something 

of  it  ii  lost.     For  a  little  while  it  liee  in  that  we  want,  became  tbere  is  a  deal  of 

the  dust,  and  helps  to  make  that  fruitful,  cold  waiting  in   this  world.      It  is  cold 

But  no  sooner  does  the  sun  shine  upon  it  waiting  usually  for  a  poor  man  who  goes 

with  a.  fervent  heat,  than  it  evaporates,  its  to  tbe  door  of  a  rich  man  to-  aek  for  help, 

baser  and  more  earthy  parts  remain  in  the  He  must  not  go  in  upon  tbe  carpel.    He 

earth  to  fructify  it,  but  its  major  and  more  has  to  stand  at  Ibe  door  atid  cool  bii  toM. 

eihareal  parts  rise  tbroagh  the  air,  rise  to-  Ay,  and  perbapt  to  stand  there  though  it 

ward  beaven,  and  put  on  new  and  more  hails,   raint,  or  anowg.    In   London,  fol 

perfect  forms, — forms  which,  though  in-  instance,  what  adeal  of  cold  waiting  ihcrs 

visible  to  ni,  are  no  lets  real  than  those  it  is  I   A  poor  edventurer  on  that  greet  nit- 

vore  while  we  could  see  it.     Tbe  water  derness  of  human  life  is  told  he  may  find 

spilt  upon  the  ground  may  be  gathered  np  help  by  colling  on  a  great  titled  man  who 

■gain;  it  mnst  ne  gaibered  up  again.    It  lives  in   one  of  tbe  great  squares  al  the 

will  bedrawn  upintotbeskies,  toformpart  West  End.    But  he  will  very  likely  call 

of  a  gracious  cloud,  which  by  and  by  will  many  limes  and  receive  the  one  reply  from 

fall  in  enriching  shon-ers  on  the  parched  the  liveried  lackey  at  the  door,  the  one 

Gelds;  and  that  purpose  once  served,  it  stereotyped  reply,  "Not  at  bome,"  which 

will  be  again  lifted  to  the  skies,  again  to  really  only  means  that  the  great  titled  man 

fall — again  to  rise — so  passing  into  a  life  does  not  wish  to  be  seen.    Aud  if  he  pe^ 

of  perpetual  service.    Nay,  ai  It  falls,  it  oeveres  until,  one  dav,  he  meets  the  tilled 

may  reflect  the  splendonrg  of  the  sun,  and  man  at  the  door,  with  what  callous,  seem- 

help  to  form  the  gracious  beantifol  rain-  ing  candeicension  the  titled  man  bends  to 

bow, which carrieRapropbecyofhopeover  listen  for  a  few  momenta,  and  theniuil- 

•11  the  earth,  and  lifts  all  hearts  to  heaven,  denlysajs,  "I'll  consider  of  it;  goodmora- 

And  is  tbere  not  hope,  inhere  not  com  fort  ing  I  "   Consider  of  it  I  and  the  poor  ei- 

in  that  7  Our  child,  oar  parents,  our  kins-  venturer's  heart  is  sinking,  for  he  has  no 

folk  and  friends  "  most  needs  die,  and  be  money  and  no  food  t    Cold  waiting  ihit  I 

as  water  spilt  upon  the  gronnd."   We  can-  I  saw   an    instance  of   cold  waiting  of 

not,  by  weeping  for  them,  win  them  back  another  kind  one  morning,  at  one  of  the 

to  life,  any  more  than  by  crying  over  it  we  large  towns  of  the  north  of  England.    A 

can  gather  the  spilt  water  np  again.    Bnt  forlorn,  dejected-looking,  and  scantily  clad 

Ood,  wbo  i4  our  sun,  will  shine  tipon  them,  poor  woman,  with   a  cbild  in   her  arms, 

Tbe  Eternal  Light  will  raise,  purify,  en-  presented  a  money-order  at  the  post-office, 

noble  them,    consecrating    Uiem    to   ut  nnt  was  told  she  could  not  have  the  tew 

eternal  service,  perhaps  causing  them  to  thillinga,  for  the  order  was  informaL    She 

-carry  hope  and  consolation  to  many  de-  turned  away  with  a  look  as  if  her  heart 

^ected hearts.   AstherearBmanymansions  would  break,  and  told  one  who  stood  by 

in  onr  Father's  house,  so  also  there  are  that  tbe  order  was  from  her  husband,  whe 

many  mlDistries  in  His  tervioe.'  had  gone  to  seek  work  at  another  town, 

and  was  no  scholar,  and  to  he  knew  not 

Plaiv  FtartT Talk.   By  Taos.  Coopbe,  howtotendtheorder,andshBandherchiId 

Laadoai  Hoddar  A StoogliloB.  IBTl  were  without  food.      Cold    waiting  tbsll 

Hksb  we  have  the  utterance*  of  a  nan  Thank  GodI  there  is  no  such  cold  waiting 

wlio  hat  had  a  Bon  nmarkable  hiitoiy,  when  we  cone  to  Bim.' 
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Tbb  Aaamiswi  or  to*  Emitlb  to  rax 
Hebbbws.  a  PoMhnmom  Work.  B7 
Gbobob  Steward,  Author  of  Mtdia^ 
iorial  Soverdgniy,  etc. 

Edinlnrgfa :  T.  A  T.  Cluk.    1BI3. 

Kt.  Stbwabd  wbb  no  ordinaTy  man.  Hii 
bioKTBpbj,  published  some  jetn  ago,  ia 
replete  with  toucbjng  and  instraclire  inci- 
dents. He  wu  target;  endowed  with 
intellectual  power.  His  mind  was  ever 
overflowing  with  tboaglit,  and  he  had  a 
vanderfnl  gift  of  ntCerance  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  plBtform.  He  alwaja  carred  b 
pslh  for  himself,  and  liked  tomove  alongit 
antrammelied.  Hie  ideas  wera  from  him- 
lelr,  and  they  were  expressed  in  his  own 
WSJ,  snd  wilb  characteristic  rhetorical  ful- 
ness. He  belonged  to  no  school,  though  he 
■a<  orthodox  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term.  WhateTer  tiews  he  adopted,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  studT,  ware  held  bj  him 
md  put  into  pecnliar 
e  ;  and  he  was  iDenlall;  so  self- 
, ,  .  .,  that  he  was  sotnelimes  not 
anare  that  the;  had  been  held  bj  tbinliers 


before 


He  T 


withdra 


bimself,  and  lired  so  much  in  his  bright 
ud  beautiful  abstractions,  that  he  did 
not  appear  to  have  Imowledge  often 
of  the  objections  to  saine  of  bis  opinions, 
which  others  had  propounded  with 
ipecial  force.  These  peculiarities  are 
teen  in  this  poslhnmouB  Tolume  on  the 
Argtanenl  of  «it  E^tU,  to  the  Sthrtat, — 
tha  literarj  labour  of  editing  and  re  vising  it 
being  a  chosen  and  cherished  worli  on  the 
part  of  two  snTviTors,  who  knew  his  powers, 
entered  into   his   spirit,   and   hsUow  his 


ment.  Though  dead,  .._  .  ._ 
nsdjingpresence,andha  'jet  speaketh' I 
Iheworld  through  this  exegetical  memorial. 
It  is  impossible  for  ue  to  present  an  oat- 
line  of  the  commentarj,  or  to  give  any 
Jut  estimate  of  its  value  in  psrticnlar 
wctioDS.  Bat  it  is  alwajs  sober  and 
Ucid,  bringing  out  the  meaning  of  the 
••ered  writer  with  plainness,  and  with 
nnnerons  pith;  illastrations.  He  is  not, 
indeed,  noifonnly  happy,  even  when  he  is 
original,  bnt  he  is  striking  and  suggee^Te. 
There  is  no  parade  of  learning,  though  the 
kind  of  erudition  needed  for  a  commenlary 
might  baTe  giren  him  guidance  in  places 
wbose  difBcallj  somewhat  fetters  him,  and 
sbown  him  arguments  that  would  have 
modified  some  of  his  peculiar  viewi. 

But  the  entire  volume  will  repay  a  care- 
ful peruial,  for  it  is  the  woik  of  a  thonght- 
fnland  earnest  man,  devoutly  and  honestly 
itriving  to  find  and  set  forth  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  as  contaiped  in  that  wonderful 
snonvmooi  dissertation,  the  Epistle  to 
the  HebtewB,  which  Unka  together  the  two 


Testaments,    and   shows,    as    Augnstine 

words  it,  that  what  was  latent  in  the  old 
has  become  patent  in  the  new  economy. 

JonN,  wnois  Jesus  Loved.    By  Jahbs 
Chlrosb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Highbury  Hill, 

London:  Stock.  ISra.  Fp.  »6. 
Do.  CuLBOBS  is  no  '  stranger  in  our  Israel.' 
His  previons  books,  and  bis  memorable 
ministry  in  Stirling,  have  won  for  him 
within  our  Chnrch,  and  everywhere,  no 
ordinary  regard.  As  an  author,  he  ia 
slowly,  bnt  none  the  less  surety,  coming  to 
the  front.  Each  new  voloms  widens  the 
reach  of  bis  influence.  We  err  egregiongly 
if  '  John,  whom  Jesus  Loved,'  be  not  re- 
garded as  a  very  remarkable  contribntlon 
to  our  study  of  the  great  apoilie  as  man 
and  as  writer.  The  thinking  is  deep,  the 
feeling  strong,  yet  tender  and  soft  as  tears, 
the  wording  quaintly  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  substance  genuine.  Dr.  Calross'a 
idea  of  John  will  come  ss  a  suiprise,  proba- 
bly, on  some.  His  allimaie  iovingnesa 
and  genlienfiBS  have  veiled  the  wonder 
wrought  in  him  by  the  grace  of  God.  It  was 
not  always  so.  fundamentally  John  had 
no  little  of  human  nature— not  In  its  best. 
This  is  with  great  power  and  impressive-' 
nei^s  brought  out;  and  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratiCade  for  the  fresh  light  ihed  thereby 
in  all  directions.  It  were  easy  to  fill  page 
on  page  with  aphorisms,  metaphors,  pun- 
gent appeals,  and  lovely  words  from  this 
volume.  We  prefer  sending  our  readers 
to  ibe  book  itself.  It  will  reward  the  most 
prolonged  study.  It  is  a  hook  to  bo 
bought  and  kept. 

The  SpBCiiL  TiicHtno  ot  TBBpLTMonrH 
Brethrbh,  By  the  Rev.  D.  Maointobe, 
Dalkeith.     Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
ErilDbntgti;  Jsnia  Kerr. 
The  ecclesiastical   and    doctrinal    pecn- 
liarities  of  Ibe  Plymouth  Brethren  are  here 
very  well  exposed  and  refuted.    Mr.  Mac- 
intosh has  done  good  service  in  so  vigor- 
ously attacking  opinions  that  are  artfully 


here  given,  however,  doei  not  strike  us 
happv.  The  interpretation  of  Eph.  ii. 
30,  quoted  as  being  that  of  the  Brethren, 
viz.,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Church  is 
the  apostles,  and  {N^w  Tettaneni)  pro- 
phets, Mr.  Macintosh  will  And  to  be  the 
view  of  ihe  best  recent  critics.  With  ihia 
exception,  both  charges  and  refutation  of 
error  are  able  and  well-timed. 

Hbast  Thocobtb,    By  Da.  Cotleb. 

London :  Hodder  *  StaDgUon.    ISIS. 
Good  American  preachers  nnile  the  pecn- 
liar excellenceB  of  Bcotch,  Frenabt  and 
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Oertnan  preacher*.    Tbej  are  practical,  in  tome  leading  religions  maKazinea.    In 

tcbolarlf,  and  wiihal  TtvacianB.    Dr.  Cnj*  tliii  and  other  books  of  a  Eimilar  kind,  tha 

ler  has  been  long  known  aa  one  of  the  cream  of  these  has  been  collected,  and 

best  writers  of  abort,  pointed,  piihj  articles  will  no  doabt  conunand  ea  eager  sale. 


THE  IRISH  EDUCATIOX  QUESTIOM. 
We  referred  in  our  December  issue  to  a  hitch  which  had  taken  place  Id  the 
vorking  die  Irish  National  Schools ;  and  we  return  to  it  now  to  give  fuller  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it,  and  to  show  how  detennined  the  Catholic  prelatee  are  to 
have  the  contxol  of  education  completely  in  their  own  hands. 

lASt  Parliament,  £80,000  were  voted  to  supplement  the  salariea  of  the  Irish 
teachers ;  but  the  pajmeot  of  a  large  portion  <a  that  grant  was  made  dependeiil 
oa  the  signing  ao  '  agreement '  between  the  teacher  and  the  patrons  of  the  school, 
vhich  to&  away  from  the  patrons  the  power  of  arbitrarily  memissing  the  teacher. 
In  6000  schools  the  managers  are  Soman  Catholics,  and  few  of  these,  as  the  Tablet 
admits,  are  laymen.  Their  patroos  are  the  priests,  who  hare  the  power  of  dis- 
missing the  teacher  without  a  moment's  warning,  and  without  any  reason  assigned. 
The  Irish  teachers  under  these  priesta  are  in  a  worse  position  than  the  very 
ScaTengers  of  our  streets ;  they  are  completely  under  clerical  domination,  and  must 
rather  become  the  priests'  tools  or  sacrifice  their  living.  This  ia  a  state  of  things 
wbioh  is  (itteriy  intolerable ;  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  in  im- 
pndently  seeking  to  hare  it  perpetuated,  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced 
Where  Gorernment  pave,  Government  must  control  The  stipendiaries  of  the  State 
most  not  be  completely  at  the  4nercy  of  a  third  and  iiresponsilile  party.  Th« 
present  condition  of  Irish  teachers  is  one  which  is  fitted  to  crush  out  ttU  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  to  exclude  from  their  number  men  of  energy  and  ability; 
and  in  any  settlement  of  the  Irish  education  question,  this  most  serious  fact  muat 
be  faced  and  grappled  with. 

The  '  agreement '  to  which  we  hare  referred  was  meant  partially  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things;  but  the  proposal  to  insist  upon  it  raised  a  howl  among  the  Irish 
prelates,  and  Cardinal  Cullen  issued  a  solemn  warning  not  to  sign,  lest  the  'agree- 
ment' should  be  found  'to  weaken  the  proper  authorities  of  the  school,'  while 
the  Catholic  press  loudly  echoed  the  Cardinal's  sentiments.  From  this  commo- 
tioo,  one  would  have  ^ught  that  the  agreement  contained  some  declaration 
reflecting  on  the  Pope  or  the  Catholic  faith.  But  no;  the  document,  which  we 
have  in  our  hands,  is  one  to  which  no  man  can  take  exception,  unless  he  wishes  to 
override  justice  and  retain  a  power  which  will  enable  him  to  play  the  tyrant 
for  despicable  party  ends.  The  'agreement'  simply  provides— lat,  That  a 
three  months'  notice  on  either  side  shall  terminate  the  engagement  between  the 
managers  and  the  teacher ;  2d,  That  if  the  engagement  be  terminated  by  the 
man u;eTS  without  such  notice,  the  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  three  months' salary; 
3d,  'That  where  the  managers  dismiss  summarily  for  misconduct,  three  months' 
salary  must  also  be  paid,  unices  the  National  Board  sanction  the  dismissal ;  4th, 
That  the  Board's  decision  shall  be  final ;  and  5th,  That  if  a  teacher  leave  withoat 
,« three  months'  notice,  he  shall  forfeit  '  any  saUiy  and  emoluments,  or  any  part 
,of  such  salary  and  emoluments,  then  due  to  him,  aa  the  Board  may  order.' 

Such  are  the  prorisions  of  this  'agreement,'  against  which  the  whole  Irish  priest- 
hood are  united.  The  provision  in  it  which  they  feel  to  be  the  sting  is  that  which 
makes  the  Eduoatlon  Board  the  final  judge  in  disputes  between  patrons  sad 
teachers.  The  Board  ia  not'  exclusively  a  Catholic  Board,  and  cannot,  therefoie, 
be  controlled  by  the  prelates.  If  the  '  agreement '  had  provided  that  the  Catholio 
bishops  were  to  be  the  final  judges  instead  of  the  Board,  we  venture  to  af&rpi  that 
it  would  have  been  readily  accepted.  What  the  prelates  want  ia  the  complsls 
control  of  education, — a  control  which  it  would  be  unjust  and  in^olitio  to  grant, 
onlest  they  undertake  the  maiuteaanoa  of  the  educabonal  machinery  which  th^ 
viah  to  guide.  , 
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A  meetJiiK  of  BchooImnBters  hna  been  held  in  tbe  north  of  Ireluid,  to  i»oteet 
against  tbia  '  Bgr^inest,'  which  was  framed  for  their  relief !  But  their  speeches 
look  SB  if  they  were  inspired  by  prieetly  inflaence.  The  poor  men  confesud  that 
they  were  not  qdte  comfortable ;  bnt  they  did  not  see  that  there  could  be  any 
c»mT>Btent  judges  in  case  of  disputes,  unless  a  trihunal  of  Catholic  priests !  In 
Dahlin,  at  the  National  School  Teachers'  Congress,  there  waa  a  little  more  inde- 
pendence, and  some  teachers  were  bold  enough  to  denounce  the  arrogant  claims 
of  the  prieste.  After  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  mind  of  the  meeting  was  ascer- 
bunedliy  a  ballot  vote.  Tbe  ballot  was  adopted  because  some  of  the  teachers-, 
isid  that  '  if  it  were  known- that  they  Toted  for  the  citiI  tribunal,  their  priests 
would  be  down  upon  them.'  The  proposition  to  submit  disputes  to  a  civil  tnbunal 
—which  had  been  suggested  as  a  via  media  by  Mr,  Vere  Fost«r — was  rejected ; . 
uid  it  was  roBolved  that  it  would  be  '  unwise  and  injudicious  to  soggeet  a  couise 
of  action  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the  Oomaiasioners  for  the. present.' 

Thus  matters  stand  at  present  with  5000  non-veated  schools.  The  facts  which 
we  have  stated  show  the  attitude  of  tiie  IriA  priests,  and  should  rouse  as  to 
ngoroos  action,  lest  GoTemment  sbonld  be  indiioed  to  yield  to  any  extent  to  their 
oaJQSt  and  clamorous  demands. 

With  r^ard  to  the  nniveraity  question,  Hr.  Miall,  H.P.,  made  the  following 
statement  a  few  days  ago  to  his  constituents  at  Bradford.  '  He  beliered  that  tlte  , 
Prime  Minister  had  sketched  oat  to  himself  the  principles  on  which  he  would  deal 
with  the  question;  and  if  the  Prime  Minister  earned  out  in  his  public  position 
what  he  had  spoken  privately,  he  believed  the  question  would  be  dealt  with  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  reugious  equality,  and  that  the  principle  which  would  be  acted 
on  woald  be  one  which  no  sect  ought  to  compMn  of.'  We  sineerely  hope  that 
Ur.  Hiall's  expectation  will  be  realiaed,  hut  it  is  certainly  not  the  expectation  of 
the  Irish  prelates ;  and  we  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  who  knows  Ireland 
well,  that  there  «  reaUy  reaton  (o/eor  that  the  Government  will  introduce  a  mea- 
inre  which  *  will  give  the  priesta  tke  inch,  and  enable  then)  to  take  the  eU.'  The 
need  for  watchfulness  is  therefore  most  urgent. 

DEATH  OF  TBE  EX-EMPBKOR  NAPOLEON. 


His  life  has  been  most  eventful,  and  on  his  character  lie  deep  shadows.  He 
wasbomat  the  TuHenes,  20th  Anril  1608,  and  was  thus  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
Though  he  could  not  be  s^d  to  oe  very  aged,  yet  he  waa  old  in  profligacy  and  old 
in  grief.  It  is  a  maxim,  de  mortydinUnin  bonum;  but  wemnstnotsaoriSce  truth  to 
Hutkoeut,  and  eulogize  those  when  dead  whom  we  could  not  eulogiae  when  livinf;. 
That  Napoleon  had  in  his  character .  features  which  must  be  praised  ma^  be 
sdmitCed.  We  believe  that  he  was  grateful  to  thoae  who  had  befriended  lum  in 
the  days  of  his  adversity ;  but  we  must  not  on  this  account  ignore  those  other 
featores  of  his  character  which  all  who  hold  by  truth  and  justice  and  purity  must 
condemn.  We  cannot  forget  his  violated  ,oa^,  and  the  blood  so  profusely  and 
wantonly  shed  in  conneotion  with  bis  famous  coup  ^itat ;  nor  can  we  forget  his 
last  flagrantly  criminal  act,  which  plunged  France  into  war,  and  made  thoosanda  of 
'■—  ■ :  desolate. 


The  ruling  pflsdon  of  his  life  was  the  lust  of  power.  To  rule  and  to  perpetuate 
his  rule  was  tbe  object  on  which  he  set  his  heart.  This  was  the  god  he  wor- 
shipped ;  and  most  liberally  did  he  offer  to  this  god  the  sacrifioe  of  wealth,  and 
fiUdiood,  and  human  lives.  Under  his  rule,  it  may  be  readily  conceded,  the 
mlemal  quiet  of  France  was  preserved ;  but  waa  not  the  moral  life  of  the  country 
~-sach  moral  life  as  there  was — corrupted  by  the  imperial  reginte*  The  Napo- 
leonic dynasty  has  been  a  disastrous  dynasty  for  France. 

,  '  From  1849  to  1870,'  says  the  SpectatoT,  *  21  years,  he  was  the  foremost  figure 
ui  the  world  ;  and  even  after  his  downfall,  in  sickness  and  in  exile,  something  of 
the  imaginative  greatness  of  tbe  coming  roan  attached  to  bis  seclnded  peisonafity, 
<W  of  the  most  strange  which  history  has  ever  had  to  jodge.  Of  all  the  great 
^  of  the  past,  he  was,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Pompey,  tbe  man  who  waa 
tw  kaat  adflqnatfl  to  the  weighty  part  he  still  had  the  power  to  omcetve  that  he  ' 
^^■gtit  to  play.    Talcen  as  a  wnole,  l^e  carear  which  tenninated  in  a  painful  death 
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was  hardly  one  to  gild  witb  anj  false  faBcioation  the  chequered  enterprise  of 
adveDtnrous  ambition.'  '  If  we  might  believe,'  eaya  tbe  Examiner,  '  that  the  world 
bad  gained  anfthing  b;  his  laborioos  life,  or  that  towards  ita  dose  he  could  have 
reflected  that  that  life  had  not  been  atterlv  wasted  and  miaapplied,  there  would  be 
leu  sadness  in  his  fate.  He  toiled  as  few  meu  hare  toiled  to  achieve  the  set 
purpose  of  hia  life.  Throogh  30  years  he  aongfat  to  make  fresh  Bacceas  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  more  successful  expbita.  And  all  came  to  nothiDg.  His  life 
was  as  complete  a  blander  as  any  life  can  he  in  a  world  that  is  not  ruled  b; 
dianoe,  and  there  was  no  n.j  of  light  in  the  gloom;  darkness  of  ita  close.' 

These  estimates  of  his  character  are  diacrimiaatiag  and  jnst.  What  solemn 
thoughta  arise  as  we  think  of  the  close  of  bis  troubled  life  1  He  had  lived  to  see 
the  Boeptre  wrested  from  his  band  ;  but  he  dreamed  still  of  the  fortunes  ot  hia 
dynast;  being  retrieved  in  hia  son.  What  a  clouded  eve  I  and  what  sad  memories 
most  have  come  thronging  back  upon  him  as  he  brooded  moodily  over  the  past — 
memories  of  the  dark  December  days  when  Paris  ran  blood — of  the  tnieedy  of 
Mexico—^  the  humiliation  of  Sedan  I  What  a  retrospect  when  the  shadows  of 
life's  evening  were  lengthening  I  And  now  that  the  night  has  oome,  what  has  he 
profited?  What  good  has  his  insatiable  ambition  brought  him?  He  has  gone 
down  to  the  grave  with  many  sins  and  crimes  upon  bis  head,  and  has  left  in  his 
career  a  sad  commentary  on  the  corrupting  inflaence  of  ambition,  and  the  vanity 
of  earthly  glory.  The  lines  occur  to  us  which  Mrs.  Sigoumey  wrote  when  the 
lamaioB  of  the  first  Nap(deon  were  brought  to  Paris,  and  we  may  g.uot«  them  m 
i^aid  to  his  equally  ambitious  though  leas  gifted  nephew : 


Uysterlans  ona  and  proud  I 

In  the  land  where  shulowa  ntgn, 


THE  PAPAL  ALLOCUTION. 
Iir  &o  TabUt  of  4th  January,  we  have  in  extmso  what  is  headed  '  Allocution  of  oni 
Host  Holy  Lord  Pius  IX.,  by  divine  providence  Pope,  delivered  December  23, 1873, 
to  the  assembled  Cardinals  in  the  Vatican.*  The  number  of  cardinals  to  whom 
tliis  precious  '  allocutiou'  was  delivered  was  32.  We  have  read  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  though  the  first  look  of  it  was  not  inviting,  and  it  did  not  improve  on  closer 
iupection.  From  the  study  of  it,  one  thing  is  apparent,  and  that  is,  that  the  in- 
tilSbilitr  of  Ro  Nono's  judgment  in  no  way  aecurea  sweetness  of  temper.  The 
'aHocution'  is  quemlous  and  spiteful.  It  contains  a  very  large  infusion  of  gall, 
and  pLunly  shows  that  if  the  old  man  had  the  power,  he  would  lash  Victor 
Emauuel,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  King  Amadeos  with  a  much  sharper  weapon  than 
biB  tongae !  That  we  are  not  exaggerating,  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
choice  morsels  which  we  cull  from  this  papal  deliverance  : — 

The  Holy  Father  b^;inB  with  a  declaration  that  he  is  '  groaning  under  the  vexa- 
tion of  a  protracted  and  savage  persecution.'  A  part  of  this  persecution,  we  may 
mention,  is,  that  the  Italian  Government  has  offered  and  continues  to  offer  him  a 
handsome  annuity,  which  he  wiU  not  accept,  although  be  has  no  objection  to 
govemmenta  subeidizing  the  Church.  He  then  attacks  this  Government  moat 
Bavagely  for  ita  laws  which  have  deprived  the  clergy  ot  their  immunity,  and  stripped 
bishopB  of  their  office  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  for  the  proposal  it  has 
now  put  forth  to  suppress  religious  or  conventual  communities,  and  to  confiscate 
their  [ffoperty.  Referring  to  this  proposal,  which  has  now  been  approved  of  by 
the  Senate,  Pius  says  ;■  'EiKcrating,  in  the  nwne  of  Jeaus  Christ,  whose  vicegerent 
we  are  upon  earth,  this  nefarious  crime,  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  Our  own,  we  condemn  it.  And  we  do  hereby  declare 
utterly  null  and  void  every  acquisition,  under  whatever  title  made,  of  the  plundered 
[woperty,  agaiaet  the  alienation  of  which  the  Apostolic  See  will  never  cease  to 
jHwtest. 

Having  thna  banned  Italy,  Pius  turns  his  attention  to  the  German  Empire,  vbicb, 
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in  hii  belief,  i*  tbraktebbw  the  total  overthrow  of  the  ObnrcL  '  Heo,'  mjt  he, 
'  who  not  oaif  do  not  prdeu  our  moat  holy  reUt^oD,  but  who  are  hlao  ignorant  of 
it,  Blum  the  power  ta  deflning  the  dogniM  and  rights  of  the  Catholic  Chnnch  ; 
wiiilBt  tha/  are  brataUg  haratnng  ktr,  they  have  the  audacity  to  usert  that  they  are 
dnng  her  no  harm ;  nay,  adding  ealHrnng  and  intttU  to  infurjp,  thej  are  not  uhamed  - 
to  Is;  all  the  blame  on  Catholica.' 

From  the  Qerman  Empire  hiB  Holineea  toini  to  the  Helretdo  Confederati(»i,  and 
oomptaiuB  that  Beveral  caotooi  have  shomt  favDnr  to  apoatatea,  or  interrapted  the 
emciie  of  epieconl  anthority  ;  that,  in  particnlar,  the  GoTemment  of  Geneva  has 
■howu  bittor  hoatiliCy  by  luppreiBing  some  Catfaolio  Bohoola,  and  mppreasiiig  some 
idigiODS  orders. 

'In  Catholic  Spain,  the  ChnrtOi,'  he  wm,  '  is  alao  undergoing  no  light  rofferinga 
at  the  huid  of  the  civil  Goveronient ; '  whiU  '  still  more  griovoaB  thinga  have  to  be 
mentioned  about  that  small  hut  moat  ghameleaa  band  of  Armeniana  who,  chiefly  at 
ConBtantinDpIe,  are  endeavouring,  with  bold  fraud  and  violence,  to  oppreaa  the 
maeh  more  numerous  body  of  those  who  have  continued  constant  to  their  daty  and 
thor  faith.' 

Aft^  having  administered  this  chaalisement  to  these  enemiee  of  the  Church,  Fins 
ntters  a  aolemn  threatening:  *  Oonceming  the  grievances  of  the  Church,'  aaya  he, 
'which  we  have  now  tonohed  upon,  we  Bhall  perchance  find  it  neceaaaiy  to 
make  a  more  extended  statemrait  to  ron,  if  Out  juat  denunciations  be  disregarded.' 

The  Holy  Father  having  diachargea  so  much  bue,  we  ahall  expect  to  hear  for  lome 
time  to  come  that  he  ia  in  a  more  amiable  mood.  But  all  those  whom  he  has  de- 
nooDced  are  not  dispoeed  to  give  him  rest.  In  Germany  the  allocation  has  created 
intanse  indignation ;  and  had  the  Pope  been  the  king  oi  a  powerful  people,  instead 
d  an  ill-adviwd  priest,  who  tries,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  policemen,  to  Keep  up  the 
aonblance  of  royalty,  war  would  have  been  the  result.  As  it  ia,  the  German 
Government  has  withdrawn  ito  Charge  iT  Affaires  at  the  Vatican. 

We  are  evidently  (xt  the  eve  of  strange  changes.  The  Papacy  ia  manifestly  pro- 
Taking  a  conflict,  the  extent  and  bitterness  of  which  we  can  hardly  forecast.  Its 
claims  are  arrogant  and  intolerant,  and  will  certainly  hasten  it«  deatruddon.  Bnt 
tiie  end  is  not  yet. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  CHAIR  IK  EDINBURGH  DNIVEBSITT. 
¥1:  are  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Wallace  of  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  has  bem  ap- 
ptnnted  to  tnis  chair.     We  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him.     We  have 
Hither  seen  nor  heard  him.    We  judge  him  only  by  those  reports  which  have  led . 
the  Commiasion  of  hia  own  Church  to  condemn  his  appointment. 

Tfa«ae  ramoura,  which,  as  several  membeta  of  the  Commisaion  at  ita  recent 
neetjng  declared,  have  been  floating  about  for  years,  seriously  affect  Dr.  Wallace's 
soundness  in  the  faith.  Letters  have  appeared  in  the  pubhc  preaa  purporting  to 
give  repcrU  of  aermons  preached  by  him,  and  contaiidng  seutimente  utterly  sub- 
veraiTe  of  the  doctrines  of  hia  Church.  Whether  tbe  reports  of  these  letters  are 
accurate  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  bat  they  were  never  contradicted.  In  one  case 
tht!  writer  sent  him  his  name  and  address,  but  this  drew  forth  no  reply.  Among 
tbe  statementa  quoted  by  Mr.  Milne  Home  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Asaembly'a. 
Commisaion,  as  alle^ecl  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Wallace,  is  the  following : 
'  Therefore  it  is  well  if  we  should  suspend  our  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Jeeua  Christ, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  greatest  of  all,  Hia  resarrection,  till  such  time  as  the 
further  inveetigatjon  of  learbed  men  shall  succeed  in  settling  the  queelion.'  Now, 
we  ask,  how  can  any  Christian  minister  allow  au'  infidel  sentiment  lilie  this  to  be 
imputed  to  bim  without  instantly  diaowning  it  if  it  were  never  uttered  ?  And  bow 
hu  bia  jwesbytery  been  so  careless  of  hia  reputation  and  their  own,  as  never  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  it  1 

Wesympathizeoordially  with  the  majority  of  the  Commission  in  their  declaration, 
tW^  a  man  whose  somidneaa  in  the  faith  is  doubted  ought  not  to  be  appointed  to 
a  divinity  chair.    Dr.  Gandliah's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Criticism 

vu  cancelled,  on  account  of  his  nou-iutiusion  doctrines ;  and  Ur.  Macdoual's 
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sppoiBbnekit  to  the  Hebrew  ebsir  wu  o|^ioeed,  becMise  be  wu  not  i.  atanha  lA' 
the  Estebliabed  Qraich.  Bf  thtm  men  tbe  Unirenit;  voold  h&ve  been  honound, 
Tbey  were  men  of  abilitf  uid  learning,  and  ondoabted  ortbodosy.  But  it  iriU 
bring  ao  credit  U>  tbe  theobgicd  faculty  of  that  UniTeiBt;  to  h&ve  a  m&n  filling 
a  divinit;  chsir  whose  soondxien  in  tJie  faith  ii  ■erioiulj'  iOBpected;  and  with  fw 
more  reason,  therefore,  ma;  thia  appointment  be  opposed  than  tbeirs  was. 

At  tbe  same  tjme,  we  mar  remind  oar  Establioheil  friends  thsji  their  difOcnUies 
Are  inseparable  from  their  State  connMtiim.  If  the]'  eontmne  almoners  on  tbe; 
Queen's  bonnty,  tbef  must  submit  to  the  Queen's  will.  As  Dissenters,  who  have  a 
right  to  speak  in  regard  to  all  natioDal  institationa,  we  may  say  that  this  ^s^mnt- 
ment  will  moat  certainly  not  represa  the  diseatabli^ment  seat  whicb  is  now  risings: 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  STATISTICS. 
The  following  statistics  aie  given  in  the  Ronum  CalMoUe  Dirtclory  for  187S. 

The  number  of  bishops  in  England  and  Scotland  ia  15  ;  the  number  of  priests 
in  En^Bod  is  1636,  and  in  Scotland  226,  making  a  total  of  1862,— b^g  ao  in- 
crease  of  37  in  England  and  1  in  ScotJand.  The  number  of  '  public  cnnrcbes, 
duipels,  and  statJons '  is,  for  England  1016,  and  for  Scotland  229,  being  an  in- 
Gtease  of  11  and  7  tespeotdvely.  In  Ireland  tbe  number  of  prelates  is  32  ;  in  the. 
colonial  dependencies  and  India,  their  nmnber  is  65. 

The  actdrity  of  the  Romanists  in  Britain  b  Tery  remarkable.  No  man  is  labour- 
ing with  more  seal  than  Archbishop  Manning  ;  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  tJiat 
while  he  may  sympathize  with  sioh  morementa  as  that  carried  forward  by  tbe 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  the  agitation  in  favour  of  better  wages  for  agri- 
cultural labonreTB,  he  is  cleverly  turning  theae  to  account  in  the  iray  of  gaining 
something  more  tiian  prominence  for  his  Churchi  Protcatanta  nead  to-be  mors. 
alive  tluu  tiiey  seem  to  be  to  the  present  efforts  of  the  Church  of  Bom& 

THE  IRISH  TEMPORALITIES  COMMISSION. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  Insh  Chnrch  Temporalities  Commisuon  will,  after  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  tbe  old  Eatahlished  Church,  have  a  balance  to  tbe  pnblic  credit  3 
£a,O0O,0O0.  We  are  glad  to  hear  this.  From  a  nmnber  of  hots  to  whidi  we 
formerly  called  attention,  we  were  afiwd  that  it  would  cost  as  much  to  diseatablidi- 
tbe  Church  aa  the  Church  possessed.  We  are  gratified,  however,  to  learn  that  tbe 
result  is  not  quite  ao  gloomy.  As  it  is,  the  Episcopal  Chur«h  and  the  other  en- 
dowed bodies  have  manned  to  aecure  for  themBelves  very  ooDsiderable  capital 
funds.  When  the  day  of  disendowment  comes  for  England  and  Scotland,  we  trust 
tbat  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evils  which  have  attended  disendovr- 
ment  in  Ireland.  And  now  wnat  is  to  be  done  with  the  money?  The  Irish 
papers  are  already  discussing  the  question,  and,  true  to  Irish  instincts,  some  sng-  - 
gest  that  aft«r  the  Government  has  purchased  the  Irish  railways,  the  money  ahouid 
be  applied  to  cheapen  the  fares !  Others  snggeat  that  it  should  be  applied  to  tiis 
reli^  of  the  poor ;  while  the  priestly  party  think  that  some  of  it  should  be  given 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Catholic  University  I  Everything  in  Ireland  is  eicep- 
tJonal ;  the  ve^  diseases  are  exceptional.  We  have  read  of  a  fever  there  which 
lan  its  course  in  five  days,  and  was  known  as  the  five-day  fever !  If  Irishmen,, 
therefore,  had  to  settle  the  application  of  this  surplus  of  five  millions,  it  would 
be  applied  in  all  likelihood  in  some  exceptional  way.  Let  us  hope  that  wiser 
heads  will  deal  jadiciously  with  it. 

Printed  by  Hdbbat  ahd  Qibb, 
OuFHAXTAT"  "'    '"  "--■-  " 
1878. 
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BEGINNING  AT  JERUSALEM. 


John  Bcntak,  id  one  of  his  beat  known  discoarses,  has  unfolded  the  practical 
bewii^  of  the  command  given  by  the  risen  Lord  to  His  disciples,  that  in 
aDDoundng  the  gosprel  to  the  world  thej  were  to  begin  at  Jerasalem.  It 
may  not  be  without  ita  use  to  con'tider  the  bearing  which  tliis  same  command 
has  on  the  general  credibility  of  the  gospel.  All  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
doriog  that  mysterious  period  between  His  resurrection  and  ascension  are  of 
profoundest  interest,  and  they  refer,  as  far  as  they  are  recorded,  to  bat  one 
great  subject,  the  work  of  His  believing  people  during  His  bodily  absence 
from  them.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  Lord's  day,  Jesna  appears  to  the 
assembled  apostles,  and  gives  them  the  message  they  are  to  deliver  to  the 
world  aa  His  servants  and  representatives.  They  are  to  proclaim  facts  and 
otier  gifts,  real  both  of  them.  They  are  to  announce  His  name  as  the 
risen  and  exalted 'Saviour,  and  in  that  name  they  are  to  declare  repentance 
iDd  the  remission  of  sins  to  all  nations.  There  are  wants  that  go  beneath 
political  life  to  the  spiritaal  nature  of  man,  and  these  the  gospel  professes  to 
reach  and  supply.  There  most  be  deliverance  from  tlie  old  degenerate 
oatare,  that  all  things  may  become  new.  The  unchanged,  nnbroken  mind 
u\i  heart  can  have  no  commnnion  with  Christ,  and  no  entrance  into  fiis 
kingdom ;  but  through  Him  the  gnilt  of  the  past  is  cancolied,  and  moral 
strength  is  imparted  for  the  future.  Repentance  and  forgiveness  are,  in  the 
Lord's  commission  to  the  apostles,  presented  not  as  doctrines,  but  as  gifts, 
wd  gifte  to  be  pressed  on  the  acceptance  of  all,  since  all  stand  in  need  of 
'hem,  Jesns  knew  both  the  heart  of  man  and  His  own  trnth,  and  therefore 
insisted  on  their  mutual  adaptation.  But  the  same  far-reaching  love  and 
wisdom  which  said,  '  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,'  fixed  the  spot  where  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  to  be  unfurled, 
and  where  the  first  gospel  sermon  should  be  preached,  '  Beginning  at  Jem- 
salem,'  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  the  question  why  Jesus  required  Hia 
disciples  to  begin  their  work  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  doing  so,  may  be  able 
to  gather  certain  leading  principles  that  should  gnide  as  in  efforts  for  the 
ateoBioD  of  the  gospel. 

One  explanation  is,  that  thereby  prophecy  was  fulfilled. — Our  Lord's  lite  was  . 
ciidently  formed  on  a  plan,  and  that  plan  corresponded  in  its  minatest 
dSsils  with  the  prophetic  word.    From  the  place  of  His  birth  to  His  last 
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utterance  on  tbe  cross,  the  Scriptore  was  fulfilled  in  Him ;  and  this  fnlfil- 
ment  was  not  a  forced  and  meclianical  adjustment  of  His  acts  to  what  had 
.be«n  recorded  in  the  prophets  and  Psalms  concerning  Him,  lint  waa  the 
reanlt  of  that  harmony  which  existed  between  the  purpose  of  God  as 
annomiced  to  inspired  men,  and  b;  them  recorded  in  the  book,  and  that 
purpose  as  embodied  in  the  living  Word,  who  came  not  to  do  His  own  will, 
bnt  the  wJU  of  Him  who  sent  Him.  Christ  snSered,  and  snEFered  in  accord' 
ance  with  Scriptore  anuonncement ;  but  this  was  becanse  it  behoved  Him  so 
to  do ;  and  equally  was  it  necessary  that  He  should  rise  again,  and  that  ELi 
gospel  shonld  be  preached  to  men,  beginning  at  Jernsalem.  The  scene  of 
die  first  gospel  preaching  is  repeatedly  declared  to  be  Jerusalem.  In  the 
]  10th  Psalm  it  is  said,  ^  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  Thy  strength  oat 
of  Zion;'  and  Isaiah  announces,  that  '  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.'  In  accordance  with  these 
annonncements,  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  the  scenes  of  much  of  oar 
Lord's  teaching ;  and  He  who  acted  in  all  things  that  the  Scriptures  might 
be  fulfilled,  and  anCTered  in  Jernsalem  that  the  will  of  His  Father  mi'ght  be 
accomplished,  wtth  the  same  object  in  view,  requires  His  apostles  to  begin 
their  ministry  of  love  there.  What  reverence  Jeans  ever  showed  for  His 
Father's  will !  His  faith  in  God  rested  on  the  revealed  word.  And  it  is  so 
still,  after  His  retnrn  from  the  grave.  He  would  have  His  disdples  under- 
stand,  that  His  reGnrrection  wae  no  mere  marvel,  witnessed  to  by  tbem  alone, 
bnt  would  have  them  connect  His  life  and  mission,  death  and  kingd<»n,  with 
the  purpose  of  Ood,  as  already  uiifolded  in  the  Scriptures.  That  purpose 
was  gradually  revealed;  and  as  it  was  disclosed,  so  wonld  the  wisdom  of  it 
be  discovered  in  its  minnteat  details.  Prophecy  and  history  are  then  mntnaJIv 
explanatory ;  and  in  keeping  with  Old  Testament  announcements,  the  gospel 
is  preached  first  at  Jerusatem. 

But  we  are  bound  to  go  further ;  and  since  the  fulfilment  of  [ffophecy  by 
the  disciples  is  as  little  mechauieal  in  the  disciples  as  in  the  Lord,  we  ninst 
inquire  why  the  Scriptures  shonld  so  mark  out  Jernsalem  as  the  scene  of 
earliest  Christian  labour.  To  this  we  reply,  that  Jerusalem  waa  the  prtporrd 
place  for  this.  No  donbt  oar  Lwd  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  the  Jewish 
people.  He  wae  HJmself  a  Jew.  The  apostles  were  Jews.  Patriotism 
was  strong  both  in  Him  and  them.  A  truly  human  heart  beat  in  the  breast 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Philanthropist  as  He  was.  He  was  not  the  less 
patriot  and  friend.  His  love  was  for  the  world  ;  but  it  had  its  sunny  nooks, 
its  qniet  resting-places,  its  garden  of  delights.  Christianity  does  not 
destroy,  bat  elevates  and  sanctifies  natural  affection,  and  directs  love  of 
kindred  and  country  from  useless  and  hurtful  channels,  into  those  that  are 
pure  and  ennobling.  With  what  godlike  compassion  the  Saviour  beheld 
Jerusalem,  and  wept  over  it,  because  she  knew  not  the  time  of  her  mercifnl 
visitation  I  and  like  c(»npassion  is  shown  in  the  command  to  begin  gospel 
preaching  there.  As  if  the  Lord  had  said.  Begin  among  your  kindred 
and  conntrymen ;  go  among  those  whom  you  can  most  readily  influnce,  and 
who  are  bound  to  you  by  ties  of  affection ;  snatch  first  Irom  the  wreck  thotte 
who  are  nearest  your  grasp.  Thia  will  be  a  safe  gnide  for  those  who  are 
entering  on  disciple- work.  Thy  home,  thy  friend,  thy  neighbonr,  thy  city, 
thy  country, — let  these  be  the  ever-widening  circles  of  thy  influence.  B^io 
near  thee,  and  let  the  energy  be  expansive  as  it  continues,  till  the  limit  o( 
thy  thought  and  care  be  the  world  itself.  But  we  must  look  deeper  than 
the  mere  outward  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews  and  Jernsalem :  there  was  a 
^Hritnal  relation,  a  moral  fitness  in  the  scene  of  first  gospel  offer  and  trionpli. 
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jOTisalem  waa  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  Ghorcb.  Great  typical  insti- 
tatJODS  were  observed  there.  Prophets  had  spoken  there,  and  priests  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  thence  had  come  forth  in  great  meaenre  the  trnth  that  had  formed 
and  triuned  the  Jewish  nation.  Now,  thongb  oar  Lord's  message  to  men  had 
arjginal  elemeots  aboat  it,  He  did  not  separate  Himsdf  from  the  old  and 
&e  well  known.  Jesus  gathered  into  His  own  teaching  all  past  truth,  as 
well  as  realised  ail  past  ideals.  The  scattered  lights  of  earth  and  time  are 
collected  in  Him  aa  their  source  and  son.  It  Was  fitting,  then,  that  the  gospel, 
which  only  abolishes  hj  embodying  and  expanding  all  the  spiritnal  parts  of 
Judaism,  shoald  be  first  praclaimed  in  Jernsnlem.  Wbwe  the  trnth  haa  so 
long  been  made  known  in  fignre,  let  it  be  annonncwl  in  fact  j  and  where  the 
earliest  streak  of  light  have  become  visible,  there  let  the  glorioos  daj-sprn^ 
arise  on  the  nations.  Jernsalem  was  the  best  soil  for  sowing  the  good  seed. 
Among  the  Jewish  people,  certain  great  truths  bad  been  made  familiar  by 
centuries  of  training  and  trial.  The  promise  of  the  Messiah,  m  however  a  dis- 
torted and  degraded  form,  was  still  the  basis  of  national  life  and  aspiration. 
What  they  needed  was  the  presence  of  the  Living  One  amongst  them  to 
vitalize  the  truth  they  already  knew.  When  we  think  of  that  previous  dis- 
peosation  as  one  of  law,  stem  and  rigorons,  where  was  it  so  fitting  that  the 
word  of  the  kingdom  should  be  soonest  scattered,  aa  among  the  deep  fnrrows 
made  by  the  sh^  ploughshare  of  MosesT  How  refreshing  still  is  it  for  the 
sonl  that  has  trembled  beneath  the  overhanging  cliffs  of  SLnai,  to  reach  the 
milder  radiance  of  Zion,  and  be  ooustrained  by  the_  gentleness  of  Christ ! 

Begimung  at  Jerusalem,  the  LortPe  fUaciplet  gained  a  welcome  opportunity  of 
'hwing  their  obedience  and  courage.— -'Roi]i  of  these,  at  that  time,  might  well 
be  cdled  in  question.  It  seems  as  if,  during  all  their  previous  interconrse 
with  Jesus,  their  eyes  were  holden  that  tbey  sbonld  not  know  Him.  When  He 
ia  working  His  choicest  miracles,  they  are  of  little  faith ;  and  when  tbonghts 
of  soffering  and  death  are  filling  His  mind,  tbey  are  dispnting  who  shoald  be 
the  greatest.  Bnt  recently  these  disciples  had  cast  disgrace  on  themselves 
and  their  profession  by  fear  and  faithlessness.  One  of  them  was  the  traitor, 
pilloried  to  all  eternity  as  such;  another  was  the  denier  of  his  Lord.  All 
had  forsaken  Him,  and  that  in  His  honr  of  need.  Such  conduct  would 
Ik  well  known  in  Jernsalem,  Christ's  enemies  aoon  learn  the  cowardice 
and  inconsistency  of  His  friends,  Jerusalem  wonld  ring  with  the  news  of 
wh  perfidy ;  and  tbos  the  cause  of  the  Master  was  exposed  to  misrepre- 
sentation and  contempt.  Was  there  not  love  in  the  arrangement  that  made 
the  scene  of  cowardly  retreat  the  centre  of  renewed  courageous  labonrT 
Pabhc  reproach  may  now  be  wiped  oS,aDd  undeniable  proof  given  of  faith's 
reality  and  restoration.  The  Captain  of  salvation  puts  the  valonr  of  His 
soldiers  to  the  severest  test.  '  Go,'  says  He,  '  into  the  thickest  of  the 
%ht;  beard  the  lion  in  his  den;  prove  yonr  fidelity  by  offering  repentance 
and  foi^iveness,  in  the  name  of  the  Crucified,  to  those  who  have  been  His 
tDnrderera ;  let  Jesus  and  Uie  Ilesnrrection  be  your  battle-cry ;  and  be  seen 
where  the  danger  is  most  pressing,  and  yoar  enemies  most  numerous.  Show 
that  you  caa  dare  and  do  for  me.'  Nobly  did  these  first  disciples  stand  the 
W.  For  at  least  two  years  after  the  ascension  tbey  cease  not,  in  the  temple 
iDd  streets  of  Jerusalem,  to  preach  the  Lord  Jesus.  Tbey  stand  fearlessly 
before  the  council.  They  bear  stripes  with  joy.  They  go  willingly  to 
prisoD,  and,  with  death  before  them,  are  immoveable  in  constancy  as  the 
rock  among  waves.  By  lifelong  obedience  they  seek  to  nndo  the  evil  of 
fonoer  desertion.  Is  there  not  still  this  special  obligation  resting  on  those 
who  have  been  faithless  to  their  Master  to  prove  their  Tfdoar,  when  restoring 
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grace  has  been  received,  among  the  witnesses  of  preriona  cowardice?  A 
toDchtng  story  is  told  of  grnff  old  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  last  days,  that  he 
stood  bareheaded  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  market-place,  oa  the.  spot 
where,  as  a  boy,  he  had  been  disobedient  to  his  father.  Where  the  holy 
name  may  hare  been  blasphemed  throigh  sin  or  shame,  there  let  laboar  and 
love  be  ever  abundant. 

Thit  arrangement  also  affords  a  very  important  evidence  for  the  troth  of  the 
gospel. — Nowhere  more  strikingly  do  we  see  the  frank  opemiess  of  Christianitj. 
The  apostles  declared  thomselTes  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  the; 
began  their  witoess  in  the  TH'y  place  where  most  of  these  were  said  to  bare 
been  wronght,  and  where  exposare  would  bare  been  easiest.  Let  it  oat  he 
forgotten  that  the  Saddueees  were  there,  with  eagle  eyes  for  erery  flaw  of 
evidence,  who  would,  if  they  eoald,  have  denied  the  facts  to  which  appeal 
was  constantly  made.  Jf  the  life  of  Jesus  had  not  been  such  as  the  apoellcs 
described  it,  if  He  had  not  so  spoken  and  done,  and  impressed  the  men  of 
His  own  generation,  would  not  Jerusalem,  the  alleged  scene  of  work  and 
word,  have  been  the  last  place  to  which  Peter  and  the  rest  would  have  gone! 
Bat  no  ;  they  appeal  to  the  memories  a^  well  as  consciences  of  their  hearers, 
and  bid  the  living  monuments  of  Messiah's  power  stand  forth  to  attest  Him 
divine.  See,  they  can  say,  the  place  where  He  lay  empty,  and  we  onrselTes 
gifted  with  new  life  because  He  has  ascended.  Oar  religion  shrinks  from  do 
candid,  careful,  honest  examination.  It  sedis  the  light  because  it  is  of  the 
light.  It  is  God's  voice  to  the,  people,  and  appeals  fearlessly  to  those  laws  of 
evidence  that  are  as  onebanging  as  they  are  aniversal.  '  These  things  were 
not  done  in  a  eornerJ'  Here  are  mea,  in  the  most  public  places  in  Jerusalen], 
testifying  that  Christ  had  risen,  that  they  had  seen  Him  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  in  their  sight  He  had  ascended  to  heavrai ;  and  this  they  do 
among  the  most  sceptical  listeners,  whose  passions  and  prejudices  were 
arrayed  against  them ;  yea,  m  face  of  death  itself,  they  persist  in  their  calm 
statement  of  facts,  and  so  reason,  that  multitudes  on  the  spot  believe  the 
testimony,  and  are  also  willing  to  die  for  their  faith.  If  the  gospel  be  iiot 
strictly  historical,  such  conduct  is  a  miracle  demanding  greater  faith  lo 
accept  than  any  recorded  in  the  Kble. 

Let  ns  not,  however,  forget  Bunyan's  chief  idea  in  his  '  Jerusalem  Simters 
Saved.'  The  apostles  were  to  begin  at  Jerusalem,  that  an  instance  might  fe 
given  of  the  Saviour's  infinite  mercy.  We  would  have-thought  that,  in  the 
grand  jubilee  of  freedom  for  the  world,  the  one  spot  where  the  Lord  of  glorj 
bad  been  bo  shamefully  handled  would  have  been  excluded,  or  would  have 
only  got  tite  offer  when  all  else  had  heard  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
have  surely  filled  up  the  measure  of  -their  iuiquities.  Which  of  the  prophets 
have  they  not  persecuted  ?  And  as  the  light  has  become  clearer,  their  sin  itai 
become  darker.  Where  there  should  have  been  the  ripest  saints,  there  are 
found  the  blackest  sinners.  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  stains  all  their 
raiment;  and  will  not  God's  mercy  be  clean  gone  from  such?  But  God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  To  Jerusalem  sinners  the  first  offer  of 
life  is  made.  The  bitterest  enemies  get  the  earliest  invitation,  and  all  the 
world  must  wait  until  they  have  made  their  choice,  '  Begin  at  Jerusalero-' 
As  if  Jesus  had  said, '  My  gospel  is  the  remedy  for  the  world's  disease ;  there- 
fore go  to  every  creature.  But  lest  these,  the  children  of  Abraham  my  friend, 
should  think  their  case  beyond  my  reach,  go  first  to  them  ;  proclaim  peace 
to  them,  to  the  guiltiest  among  them ;  those  who  spat  in  my  face  and  reviled 
me ;  who  mocked  me  with  the  crown  of  thorns ;  even  the  man  who  pierced 
my  side,  if  you  con  find  him.    Let  those  who  struck  the  Rock  drink  first  of 
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the  refreshing  streams.  Tell  them  I  love  them  stUl.  I  have  giveo  myself 
for  them,  that  this  blood-red  sin  of  theirs  may  become  as  snow.'  Many 
Jernaalem  sinnefs  are  now  in  heaven.  Where  the  Savionr  was  cracified  in 
weakness,  there  was .  He  owned  in  His  kingly  saving  might ;  and  that  place 
OQ  earth  that  witnessed  sin  abonnding,  witnessed  grace  much  more  abonnding.  , 
If  the  gospel  made  such  triumphs  among  such  persons,  where  is  the  nation, 
or  class,  or  individnal,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  present  moment,  amoi^ 
whom  similar  triumphs  may  not  be  gained!  What  case  conld  be  worse 
than  that  of  those  among  whom  the  Lord  c(Hnmanded  the  gospel  first  to  be 
pieachod  1  And  if  they  washed  their  robes,  and  made  tbem  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  who  dare  say,  for  himself  or  for  others,  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  not  sufficient  to  penetrate  such  moral  darkness,  and  cleanse  sui^ 
moral  defilement,  and  raise  such  moral  degradation  T  Jerusalem  sinnere 
have  been  saved.  From  that  every  one  is  boand  to  reason,  And  so  may  I, 
eten  as  they. 

SCENES  FROM  RAJPUT  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  SBV.  JOHN  ROBSON. 

NO.  ni.   FALL  AND  R£COV£RT  OF  CHITOR. 

Allih-nd-dla  becomes  emparor — Atucka  Chiior — The  '  aknghter  of  Cbitor' — Caplnre 
of  JuBalmer  —  Uamir  recoTerg  Cbitoi  —  Baoa's  feud  with  Bundi  —  Fend  with 

For  about  one  hundred  years  after  Mahomed  Ohori's  death,  no  important 

T&riation  took  place  in  the  position  of  aSairs  in  India.    Mewar  and  Guzerat — 

the  only  great  states  in  Hindustan  that  surrived  his  conquests — continued  to 

maintain  their  independence,  and  even  to  recover  some  of  the  gronnd  which 

they  had  lost;  while  the  Mahommedans,,  without  great  leaders,  divided  among 

themselves  and  assailed  by  the  Moguls  from  the  north,  did  little  more  than 

hold  their  own.    At  length  the  genins  of  Allah-nd-din,  one  of  the  most  un- 

scrnpaloQs,  indexible,  and  ruthless  conquerors  that  the  world  has  seen,  carried 

them  on  a  fresh  career  of  conquest.     He  was  the  first  to  carry  the  Mahom- 

medan  arms  into  the  Deccan,  reducing  all  to  subjection  as  far  as  Cape 

Comorin,  while  all  the  independent  states  that  yet  remained  in  Hindustan* 

i«ere  crashed  or  forced  to  submit  for  a  time.     He  seized  the  throne  of  Delhi 

a  1195 ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  invaded  Guzerat,  and  finally 

inbverted  the  old  Hindu  kingdom  there.    The  splendid  capital,  Anbalwira, 

va:9  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  king  was  slain,  and  one  of  his  queens,  a 

renowned  beauty  called  Kamta  Devi,  was  transferred  to  the  seraglio  of  the 

tonqneror — the  last  sign  of  homiliation  and  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  a  Rajpnt. 

Allah  then  turned  his  arms  against  Mewar  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital, 

Qiitor,  where  another  princess  of  famed  beauty,  called  Fadmani,  was  wife 

"'  the  Rana  Bhim  Singh.'l'     Finding  the  city  too  strong  and  too  bravely 

dffeaded  to  be  qaickly  taken,  he  let  it  be  understood  that  it  was  for  her  sake 

he  was  besieging  the  place,  and  that  he  would  withdraw  if  he  could  but  get 

ssight  of  her.     Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  to  gratify  him  without 

oEendmg  Rajput  delicacy.     Allah,  with  perfect  appreciation  of  the  hononr 

'  Bindiutan  is  the  name  appiiad  Co  that  part  of  India  □orth  of  the  Neibudda  rivQT, 

MitheDatkhan  or  Deccan  to  all  south  of  it. 

t  Singh  meatiB  a  lion  or  tiger,  and  is  an  adjunct  to  ncarl;  alt  Rsjpat  names.  Tlknk, 
m  equivalent  of  king,  is  the  title  which  has  helonged  exclusively  to  the  kings  of 
'iivm  BiucQ  the  hagianing  of  tbe  lltb  century.  The  name  Sisodiya  has  since  then 
<Ih>  Itea  given  to  their  clan. 
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of  hia  foe,  weot  alone  into  the  fortress,  where  he  was  allowed  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  fair  qneen  reflected  in  a  mirror.  Then,  aa  the  viij  Tartar  had  anti- 
cipated, Bhim,  not  to  be  ontdone  in  conrtcsy  or  confidence,  paid  him  a  retnm 
visit,  when  he  was  made  priBoner,  and  word  was  sent  to  Chitor  tbat  be  wonld 
not  be  released  till  Padmani  had  been  given  np.  All  was  now  con^mation 
there,  bnt  the  last  thon^t  that  entered  the  breast  of  the  qaeen  or  any  one 
was  to  yield  to  the  invader's  desire.  The  Rajpnts,  enraged  at  a  treachery 
which  they  had  been  too  honourable  themselves  to  anspect  in  thmr  foe,  and 
convinced  that  this  was  only  a  step  towards  getting  both  king  and  qneen 
into  hia  possession,  resolved  to  fight  him  with  his  own  weapons.  Tliey 
annonnced  to  him  that  Padmani  wonid  be  sent  to  him  in  a  manner  befittjnt; 
her  rank,  accompanied  not  only  by  her  attendants,  bnt  convoyed  also  by  all 
the  noble  ladies  of  Chitor;  and  they  only  slipnJated  that  she  shonld  be 
allowed  a  short  interview  with  her  former  hnsband  to  bid  him  farewell.  At 
the  appointed  hour  six  hundred  palanqnins,  each  carried  by  six  bearers, 
left  the  city  gate,  and  were  borne  in  monrnfal  procession  down  the  hill  and 
over  to  the  camp  of  Allah,  where  they  were  condncted  to  the  enclosed  space 
around  the  tent  where  Bhim  Singh  was  waiting  to  tate  farewell  of  his  queen. 
Then  from  each  palanqmn  there  stepped  a  chosen  warrior  armed  to  the  teeth; 
each  bearer  drew  a  sword  from  under  hia  clothes ;  and  together  they  mshed 
oat  on  the  astonished  Moslem,  who,  taken  by  surprise,  had  some  diffipnlty  in 
rescning  Allah  himself  from  the  enemy  that  had  sprung  np  in  their  midst, 
The  Rana  was  placed  in  a  palanqnin  and  borne  quickly  beyond  the  camp, 
where  a  fleet  steed  was  in  waiting,  on  which  he  galloped  off  to  Chitor,  his 
flight  being  covered  by  the  devoted  band,  which  was  cut  off  to  a  man.  A 
furious  fight  took  place  at  the  gate,  in  which  the  enemy  was  repnlsed,  bnt 
not  till  so  many  of  the  defenders  had  fallen  aa  to  gain  for  the  affair  the  name 
of  'the  half  slaughter  of  Chitor,' 

The  loss  of  Allah's  own  army  was  so  heavy  that  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw ;  but  he  returned  some  time  after  (a.d.  1303)  with  forces  stronger 
than  ever,  to  win  the  fortress  that  had  defied  his  arms,  and  the  fair  qneen 
that  had  eluded  his  grasp.  The  defenders  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  choicest  of  their  number  on  the  former  attack,  bnt, 
assisted  by  the  strength  of  their  position,  they  maintained  an  obstinate 
defence.  Chitor  is  built  on  a  table-land  about  seven  hundred  feet  above  tb{ 
surrounding  plain,  stretching  abont  six  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  ai 
average  breadth  of  a  mile.  This  table-land  ends  in  a  precipice,  surmonntei 
by  battlements  on  every  side  except  the  south,  where  it  slopes  down  moK 
gradually  to  the  plain.  On  this  end,  which  aTone  offers  any  facihties  to  tie 
besieger,  Allah  made  his  attack,  and  the  abundance  of  his  resoarcea  gradi- 
ally  overcame  the  valour  of  the  besieged,  till  it  became  evident  that  Chit*r 
mnst  fall.  Then  despair  of  being  able  to  preserve  it  begat  in  its  defendtrs 
the  resolution  to  perish  along  with  it,  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  future  jf 
Mewar,  and  bequeathing  to  their  country  the  heritage  of  names  that  hid 
chosen  to  die  rather  than  yield  one  iota  of  their  trust.  And  as  the  ln»d 
clouds  of  approaching  doom  began  to  tinge  their  valour  with  madnessi 
vifiions  came  to  add  fuel  to  their  frenzy  and  nerve  them  for  the  dea4- 
struggle.  The  Rana,  after  a  day's  anxiety  and  fatigue,  when  night  lad 
stopped  awhile  the  conflict  and  spread  a  dead  stillness  over  the  hostile  canp 
and  the  leagoered  city,  cast  himself  on  a  couch  in  his  open  divan  to  sna'CB 
a  short  repose.  He  lay  for  some  time  meditating  on  how  one  at  least  of  bis 
twelve  SODS  might  be  saved  from  the  inevitable  sacrifice,  when  he  hear!  a 
voice  breaking  in  on.  the  stilbesa  with  the  words,  '  I  am  an  hnngenA 
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Lookio^  ap,  he  saw,  in  the  f ajnt  %tit,  the  awf nl  form  of  the  *  Fat«  of  CSiitor,' 
tiie  tntelary  goddess  of  the  hill,  moving  slowly  toward  him  throDgh  the 
open  arches.  '  Art  thon  not  jet  satiated,'  said  the  R&m,  *  that  eight 
thoasand  of  my  kin  have  jnst  been  offered  to^  thee  ? '  ^Imnst  haveroya! 
blood,'  ^epIied  the  form ;  '  unless  I  receive  twelve  kings  as  victims,  I  will 
Qo  longer  wear  the  battlements  of  Ohitdr  as  my  diadem,  and  the  land  shaH 
pass  from  thy  Une.'    Having  uaid  this^  she  vanished  into  the  darknesa. 

Next  morning  the  Rana  told  the  vision  to  his  sons  and  assembled  chief- 
tains ;  and  they  augured  from  it,  that  if  he,  with  deven  of  his  sons,  should 
die,  then  the  twelfth  should  remain  to  recover  the  kingdom.  A  contest  arose 
among  the  twelve  princes  as  to  who  should  die  first;  bat  Har  Singh,  the 
eldest,  claimed  priority.  He  was  proclaimed  Bana,  Wore  the  insigQia  of 
royalty  three  days,  and  then  at  the  bead  of  a  chosen  band  sallied  oat  on 
the  besiegers,  and  fell,  with  allhia  followers,  fighting  to  the  laat.  The  second 
eon,  Ajai  Singh,  was  the  Bana'a  favoorite  child,  and  at  his  father's  conmiand 
tie  consented  to  be  spaced  ;  so  the  third,  and  then  all  the  rest  in  seccessioQ, 
were  proclaimed  king,  and,  after  a  tl^ee  days'  reign,  feii  fighting  against  the 
foe.  Thus  the  agony  was  prolonged  for  tlurty-three  days,  till  only  the  old 
man  and  his  eon  Ajai  were  left.  The  latter  wished  to  die,  bat  las  father 
bade  him  escape  to  the  Aravallis,  where  the  children  of  Har  Sii^h  already 
vere,  and  remember  what  his  brothers  had  done  in  Chitor.  He  therefore 
bade  his  father  fsj^well,  and  departed.  Shim  Singh  waited  till  news  was 
bronght  to  him  that  this  last  hope  of  his  race  had  passed  without  scathe 
through  the  enemy's  Unes,  and  was  now  safe  among  Ute  hills,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  die  himself  the  final  sacrifice.  Bat  another  terrible  rite,  the^'o^^r, 
had  to  be  first  performed.  It  was,  and  stilt  is,  the  creed  of  many  Hindus, 
that  a  high-born  woman,  when  her  hoeband  died  or  was  killed,  should  join 
him  through  the  flames ;  but  when  the  hasband  bad  devoted  himself  to  death 
in  battle,  then  the  wife  often  preceded  him,  burning  herself  ahve,  so  that  the 
foe  might  not  get  possession  of  her,  and  her  husband  might  be  nerved  to  sell 
his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could.  This  was  called  the  johar ;  and  this  sacrifice 
Padmani  and  all  the  women  of  Chitor  resolved  to  perform,  and  that  in  a  way 
that  could  never  be  forgotten.  The  precipice  on  the  western  side  breaks  at 
one  part  into  a  lovely  dell,  where  the  thick  foliage  of  gigantic  trees,  shutting 
oat  the  rays  of  the  son,  and  clear  water  oozing  through  the  rocks  and 
gathered  beneath  porches  of  gorgeoos  architecture,  diCTuBe  perennial  coolness, 
A.  passage  in  the  hill-side  led  to  a  subterranean  hall,  which  at  the  other  end 
i»A  an  opening  on  the  top  of  the  lull,  close  by  the  palace  of  Padmani,  so  that 
lie  could  visit  this  delightful  retreat  without  having  to  pass  through  the  bazar. 
"hia  had  been  her  favoorite  resort,  and  this  she  resolved  should  mark  her 
Qmb.  In  the  cave,  accordingly,  faggots  and  wood  were  piled,  Padmani  and 
■0  the  noble  ladies  spent  the  last  night  in  lustrations  and  preparations  for  the 
tffrible  sacrifice  of  the  morning ;  and  when  day  broke,  they  bade  a  final  adieu 
^  their  husbands  and  brothers,  thur  fathers  and  sons^  and  went,  the  young 
»ri  the  old,  into  the  cavern,  fired  the  piles,  and  perished  in  the  flames,  or 
"'re  Buifocated  by  the  smoke.  Both  entrances  were  sealed  with  solid 
iMsonry ;  and  then  the  Bana,  with  all  his  surviving  warriors,  maddened  by 
'fe  deed  that  had  been  dcme,  without  a  single  tie  to  bind  them  to  life,  pot  on 
til!  saffron  robes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  chaplets  rf  fiowera,  as  Raj- 
ptB  do  when  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  deatl^  threw  open  the  gates, 
filed  out  on  the  enemy,  fought  while  thny  had  breath  remaining,  and 
Peished  to  the  last  man,  Allah  then  entered  the  city,  which  seemed  one  vast 
•^ulckre.    The  fair  queen  whom  he  had  sought  with  such  relentless  desire 
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had  fled  where  eTen  Ms  arms  could  not  reach  her.  Bat  amid  the  far-oC  hills. 
dimly  risible  from  the  battlements,  the  seed  had  been  dropped  from  which 
the  tree  of  the  RaiLas  was  to  spring  again  with  p^eater  glory  than  erer. 

Bach  is  the  tale  of  the  first  sack  of  Ghitor,  written  indelibly  in  the  bistorj 
of  Mewar.  The  palaces  of  Bhim  and  Fadmani  were  left  standing  b; 
AUah-nd-din,  and,  amid  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  place,  have  been  spared  by 
friend  and  foe  alike.  The  secrete  of  the  sabterranean  retreat,  too,  have  never 
been  violated ;  but  the  walls  that  bar  its  two  entrances  still  seal  its  horrors 
to  the  outer  world.  Twice  since  then  has  Chitor  fallen,  and  twice  has  this 
terrible  rite  been  repeated, — the  women  seeking  escape  from  Moslem  last  in 
the  flames,  and  the  men  sacrificing  themselves  in  battle ;  the  story  of  the 
first  dege  having  bnmed  it  in  their  minds,  that  if  tbey  thus  terribly  fulfilled 
their  trust,  Chitor  would  never  wholly  pass  from  their  race.  Now  their 
children  hold  this  great  heirloom  in  secure  possession  under  the  tegis  of 
British  protection ;  but  to  this  day  '  the  an  of  tbe  three  and  a  half  slaughters  * 
of  Chitor'  is  their  greatest  oath,  keeping  ever  fresh  in  their  minds  what  thdr 
forefathers  have  suffered,  and  nurtnrii^  a  latent  power  of  patriotism  which 
may  yet  be  developed  into  active  heroism  and  devotion. 

Chitor  was  not  the  only  place  in  Rajpntana  which  witnessed  a  like  in- 
exorable resistance  to  the  arms  of  Allah-ad-dln,  carried  out  to  the  same  bitter 
end.  While  the  Solar  race  of  India,  the  descendants  of  Rama,  were  strng- 
gling  against  him  in  Mewar,  the  Lonar  race,  the  descendants  of  Krietina, 
were  struggling  against  him  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  A  tribe  of  this  race 
called  the  Bhattis,  after  varioas  wanderings,  had  founded  the  city  of  Thanot, 
about  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Indus,  in  a.d.  731,  so  that  this  house  is  only 
three  years  younger  than  that  of  Mewar.  In  a.d.  1156,  the  present  capital, 
Jaisalmer,  was  founded,  being  built  at  the  end  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  over- 
looking a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  state,  though  of 
some  extent,  has  always  been  thinly  populated,  and  has  at  present  only  about 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  forty  thousand  reside  in  tlie 
capital.  The  desert  itself,  however,  forms  a  good  defence,  and  makes  the 
difficnity  of  reducing  it  great  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The  name  of 
the  l^wal  or  king  at  this  time  was  Jait  Singh ;  and  Allah  would  pro- 
bably have  let  him  alone  had  he  not  himself  provoked  the  unequal  contest 
Two  of  his  sons,  by  a  well- concerted  and  well-executed  incursion,  captured 
the  year's  tribute  of  the  Punjaub  as  it  was  being  taken  from  Mult^  to  Delhi. 
Allah,  to  chastise  this  daring  act,  sent  an  army  under  Mahbbb  Khan, 
one  of  his  generals,  to  invade  the  country.  The  arrangements  for  the 
defence  evinced  a  prudence  and  military  skill  much  higher  than  the  merel) 
blind  courage  which  inspired  tbe  defenders  of  Chitor,  and  the  unequal  contes 
was  maintained  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Jait  Singh  diec 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mill  Raj,  who  ascended  the  throne  snrronndd 
by  foes.  Meanwhile  one  of  those  chivalrous  episodes  had  occurred  wbio 
relieve  the  savage  story  of  the  war.  Rattan  Singh,  a  younger  brother  if 
the  new  Rawal,  had  formed  a  friendship  with  the  enemy's  general,  and  in  tie 
intervals  of  wwiare  had  frequent  meetings  with  him  beneath  a  tree  in  tie 
apace  between  the  outposts,  where  they  used  to  play  -chess  together.  On  ue 
day  of  his  brother's  accession  he  met  bis  friend  as  usual,  who  told  him  tlit 
his  master,  Allab-nd-d\n,  had  heard  of  tbeir  meetings,  and  thought  thatit 
was  owing  to  them  that  more  progress  had  not  been  made  in  the  war — tbt 

*  Slaughter  i«  a  better  translation  of  edkA  than  sack,  which  i%  asnallj  i;iven.  !■ 
means,  properly,  the  Belf-immolation  of  the  defenders  of  a  place  when  resiitanceu 
hopelcii. 
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I  general  aasanlt  on  the  city  had  been  ordered,  which  he  wonld  lead  in 
pn^OD.  Next  day  the  friends  met  in  battle,  and  fonght  for  their  respective 
iiBses  with  a  valonr  not  at  all  diminished  by  their  personal  friendship.  The 
lasanlt  waa  repulsed ;  but  large,  reinforcements  came  to  the  Tartars ;  the 
iofesiitnre  of  the  city  was  completed,  and  ere  long  it  was  reduced  to  the 
^test  straits,  and  conld  hold  oat  no  longer.  FaTonrable  terms  might  no 
doubt  hare  beeo  obtained,  bat  the  example  of  Cbitor  had  inspired  the 
ielenders  with  the  resolution  to  die  rather  than  yield.  The  johar  was 
'esolred  on;  the  women  perished  in  the  flames  along  with  everythii^  of 
rilne  the  place  contained,—'  not  the  valne  of  a  straw  was  left  for  the  foe,' — 
ind  the  men  perished  on  the  sword.  Bnt  before  the  final  sally  took  place, 
[Utlsn  Singh  sent  to  the  leader  of  the  enemy,  asking  him  to  take  charge  of 
lis  two  sons,  who  were  still  boys ;  and  he  readily  undertook  this  for  his  friend. 
He  seDt  a  man  into  the  fort,  who  received  the  young  princes  from  their  father 
ud  coudncted  them  to  the  Moslem  camp,  where  Mahbub  Khan  received 
them  kindly,  aad  appointed  a  Brahman  to  look  after  them. 

i^atage  as  these  struggles  were,  it  is  yet  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  those 
tno  states  that  were  thus  trne  to  the  pitiless  principles  of  their  faith  rose 
ai^ia  from  the  universal  rnin  which  At ! ah -nd- din's  arms  had  spread  over 
llindostan,  Garh  Singh,  the  son  of  Rattan,  grew  np  at  the  court  of  Allah, 
Md  in  one  of  that  emperor's  engi^ements  with  the  Moguls  distiugiiisbed 
liiniselt  60  ht^ly,  that  as  a  reward  he  received  again  the  sovereignty  of  his 
native  lud,  with  permission  to  rebuild  Jaisalmer. 
Itwassotby  submission  that  the  chUdren  of  Bhim  recovered  Chitor.    On 

liis  deiUh,  Ajai  Singh  was  proclaimed  king  of  Mewar,  while  nothing  remained 

lo  tiiai  but  a  few  mountain  fastnesses.  He  reigned  eleven  years,  and  was 
saeceeded  by  Hamir,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  whom  he  himself  desig- 
Mled,  hiiing  previously  sent  his  own  son  to  the  Deccan,  where  his  issue 
Kaiajned,  and  centuries  later  founded  the  Mahratta  kingdom.  Ilamir  was 
UiE  son  of  a  Rajpntni'  celebrated  for  her  extraordinary  physical  strength 
and  mental  vigour,  and  he  soon  gave  proof  tliat  he  inherited  these  qualities, 
hiiiis  Hika  d!ijur'f— coronation  foi'ay — he  captured  the  stronghold  of  amonu- 
f>in  tribe  that  had  been  annoying  him.  Thereafter  fixiug  his  headquarters 
u  a  etrong  district  of  the  Aravallis,  he  carried  on  the  war  with  vigour 
'gwDst  the  Mahommedan  emperors,  and  even  before  the  death  of  Allah-ud- 
m  had  recovered  a  great  part  of  his  patrimonial  possessions,  though  Chitor 
till  remained  anredeemed.  It  had  been  entrusted  to  a  Chohan  chief  of  the 
name  of  Mnldev,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  Allah,  and  who  held  the 
place  faithfully  for  Delhi,  but  showed  none  of  the  vigour  or  ability  of  hia 
"Ppment.  He  took  a  singular  way  of  humiliating  him,  which,  however,  led 
ultimai^Iy  to  the  recovery  of  Chitor,  He  sent  to  Hamir  a  cocoa-nut, — the 
wn  bj  which  the  hand  of  a  bridegroom  is  demanded  for  a  marriageable 
daaghter.  Hamir,  notwithstanding  the  dissuasion  of  friends,  who  suspected 
'fwelierj,  retained  the  nut  in  token  of  acceptance,  and  set  out  for  Chitor 
"ilh  five  hundred  men.  None  of  the  usual  signsof  preparation  for  a  marriage 
■are  visible  as  he  approached;  but  he  accepted  the  excuses  made  by  Maldev 
*M  his  Bona,  who  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  entered  tiie  fort  with  them.    The 

nde  was  brought  forth  and  the  ceremony  performed,  when  he  learned  that 

'  ^'"inu'e  of  Bajpnt. 
nti>t5.    '*  "'^  """*  °^  '^*  frontal  mark  of  the  Hindus.     A  speeid  one  ie  appro- 
JfT™  *o  "(jslty,  iind  the  affixing  of  it  is  eanivalent  to  coronation.     It  was  a  cnstoin 
j.^',"*)P''t»  for  their  kings,  on  receiving  ihia  mark,  to  make  a  rfnur,— tour  or  fotaj 

"  »  ««tile  sute,  or,  if  there  were  none  auoh,  a  mook  foray  into  a  friendly  one. 
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be  had  esponsed  a  widow, — considered  among  the  ^ndas  the  greatest  pos- 
sible disgrace.  Hia  bride — the  widow  of  a  Bajpnt  on  whom  she  had  never 
Bet  eyes  ainca  their  betrothal  in  infancy — comforted  him  for  bis  hnmiliatiini 
by  promising  to  assist  bim  in  the  recovery  of  his  ancient  capital.  Two  yean 
afterwards  an  opportnnity  occurred.  She  wrote  to  her  parents  from  Khd- 
wara,  whither  she  had  gone,  to  invite  her,  and  an  infant  son  who  had  been 
bom  to  her,  to  Chitor.  Her  father  Maldev  had  gone  on  an  expedition  witli 
some  of  the  troops,  and  she,  through  the  agency  of  an  old  servant,  gwned 
over  a  nnmber  of  those  that  were  left;  so  that  when  Hamir  presented  him- 
self at  the  gate,  he  gained  an  entrance  without  difficnlty.  Within  the  tort, 
however,  opposition  was  met  with  that  had  nearly  defeated  his  enterprise; 
bnt  he  triumphed  over  all,  and  remuned  master  of  the  rock  moistened  b; 
the  blood  of  his  forefathers.  Maldev  retnmed  to  find  it  taken,  and  went  off 
to  Delhi  to  announce  its  fall. 

The  race  of  AUah-ud-din  was  by  this  time  extinct,  and  the  throne  was  filled 
by  the  capricious  and  fantastic  Mahomed  Tnghlak,  who  marched  with  a 
large  army  to  recover  Chitor.  Hamir  did  not  await  the  foe  behind  the  walls, 
but  advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  attacking  him  in  the  highlands  between  Mewar 
and  the  Chambal,  inflicted  on  him  a  decisive  defeat,  by  which  he  compelki 
him  to  cede  Ajmer  and  other  fortresses,  besides  paying  a  heavy  war  contri- 
bution. This  victory  gave  Mewar  a  prestige  and  an  extent  of  territOTj 
snch  as  it  had  never  before  possessed.  All  the  old  kingdoms  of  India  had 
snccambed  to  the  foreign  foe,  and  nearly  all  the  old  dynasties  had  been  eitif- 
pated.  It  seemed  as  if  the  enn  of  the  Hindns  bad  set  for  ever ;  bat  now  H 
emerged  from  the  eclipse.  The  banner  of  the  sun — the  flag  of  Mewar  and 
of  the  Solar  race — floated  again  over  the  battlements  of  Chitor,  and  ronnd 
it  rallied  the  native  princes  of  India,  eager  to  tranrfer  their  allegiance  from 
the  Tnrk  to  one  of  their  own  faith  and  kindred.  Hamir  reigned  for  the  long 
period  of  sixty  years,  and  left  to  his  son  a  kingdom  greater  in  extent,  more 
consohdated  in  power,  and  more  exalted  in  dignity  than  it  had  ever  been 
before. 

One  source  of  trouble  to  the  resuscitated  kingdom  seems  to  have  heen 
arranging  its  relations  with  those  states  which  recognised  it  as  paramount 
This  gave  rise  to  several  feuds,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that 
with  the  Haras,  who  were  now  established  in  their  present  kingdom  of 
Bnndi.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Cbohahs,  and  are  sfffong  from  Manika 
Rae,  king  of  Ajmer."  They  had  obtained  possession  ef  the  celebrated 
fortress  of  Aslrgarh  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  thef 
held  till  Allah-nd-dte  conquered  it  and  slew  the  chief,  Kao  Chnnd.  His  sou 
Rain  Singh  fled  to  the  Rana  of  Mewar,  by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and 
with  whose  assistance  he  began  to  conquer  the  present  territory  of  his  cl&n. 
In  A.D.  1 342  his  grandson  Deva  founded  the  city  of  Bnndi,  having  previonsly 
conquered  from  the  Mioas  the  valley  in  which  it  stands,  aiwi  gave  to  aH  On 
territory  ruled  by  him  the  name  of  HarawalL  Two  generations  later  tlis 
Haras  conqnered  from  the  Bhils  a  large  extent  of  land  south  of  the  Chamhal 
river,  and  founded  the  city  of  Kotah,  which  formed  part  of  the  Bnndi  staM 
till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

For  these  lands  the  Ranas  of  Chitor  required  service  from  the  Haras,  ts 
they  had  originally  formed  part  of  the  Mewar  territory ;  but  they,  while 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Chitor,  and  their  obligation  to  defend  it  in 
case  of  a  foreign  invasion,  rejected  the  idea  of  unlunited  service,  as  they 
owed  their  lands  to  tl^ir  own  swords.  This  the  Ranas  would  not  allow ;  and 
*  See  Magtaint  for  Jannuy,  p.  9. 
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Likha,  the  grandeon  of  Hamir — a  prince  who  exhibited  many  of  the  great 
qualities  of  his  grandfather,  and  who  was  also  the  first  to  deielope  the  mineral 
resources  of  Uewar — asssmbled  ali  his  vassals  and  marched  on  Bandt,  deter- 
mined to  reduce  its  refractory  lords  or  to  extirpate  them.  The  Haras  had  no 
bope  of  sDccesa  in  the  encoanter.  Fire  handred  of  them  pnt  on  the  safTron 
robe,  and  assailed  the  Rana's  camp  at  dead  of  night.  The  Rao*  made  his  way 
10  the  tent  of  the  '■  Lord  of  the  Hindas,'  who  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by 
fiigbt,  and  the  whole  <A  bis  host,  seized  with  a  panic,  retreated  in  confnsion 
to  Chitor.  There  the  Rana  rallied  his  forces,  and,  enraged  at  his  disgrace, 
sffora  not  to  eat  or  drink  titl  be  had  talten  Bnndi.  Has  chiefs  represented 
to  him  that  Bncdi  was  sixty  miles  oS,  and  defended  by  the  brave  mm  who 
b&d  foiled  him  once.  The  oath,  however,  conid  not  be  departed  from ;  so,  as 
a  compromise,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  Bundi  of  clay  outside  the  walla 
of  Chitor,  uid  take  it.  A  host  of  workmen  was  set  to  work ;  and  by  next 
moraiag  the  mimic  towic  and  fort  had  arisen,  all  the  features  of  the  original 
being  reproduced  as  well  as  the  circomstances  would  allow.  Then  the  army 
oi  Chitor  marched  with  banners  flying  to  take  it.  As  they  approached  the 
gale,  they  were,  to  their  surprise,  saluted  with  a  volley  of  mnsketry,  which 
laid  many  of  them  dead.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  learn  what  the  canse  of 
ttiis  was ;  and  he  was  informed  that  a  band  of  Haras  in  the  service  of 
CbJIor,  on  learning  what  the  Rana  was  doing,  had  come  to  the  couclnsion 
that  the  hononr  of  their  clan  required  them  to  defend  even  the  mud  Bnndi, 
'Tell  the  Kcuia,'  said  their  leader,  'that  not  even  the  mock  capital  of  a 
Hara  shall  be  dishonoored.'  Tbey  met  the  assault  of  the  Chitor  troops  at 
the  gate,  and  gave  up  their  lives  for  the  glory  of  their  race.  Lakha,  vriaely 
refraining  from  further  war  on  a  clan  that  could  give  proof  of  anch  desperate 
T&loar,  satisfied  himself  with  the  modified  submission  proSered  by  them,  and 
theaceforward  he  and  his  successors  had  no  more  faithfnl  alUes  than  the 
Haras  of  Bundi. 

The  end  of  Lakha's  reign  famishes  an  illustration  of  other  features  of  the 
ttnogely  compounded  character  of  the  Bajpats.  He  had  a  son  of  the  name 
|>[CbDDda,  brave,  talented,  and  with  a  full  amomit  of  that  extreme  delicacy 
in  all  relating  to  the  other  sex  that  sometimes  appears  among  them.  The 
prince  of  Mandor  sent  to  ask  Chonda  in  marriage  for  his  daughter ;  but  he 
"as  absent  from  com-t  when  the  cocoa-nat  arrived,  and  Lakha  asked  the 
'Karer  of  it  whether  that  toy  was  meant  for  a  greybeard  like  himself.  The 
jest  occasioned  some  langhter,  and  was  retailed  to  Chonda  when  he  returned, 
Kb,  offended  at  the  want  of  delicacy  it  showed,  obstinately  refused  to  accept 
'•hat  his  father  had  even  in  jest  snpposed  might  be  meant  for  himself.  As 
'he  cocoa-nut  could  not  be  returned  without  insulting  the  sender,  Lakha 
acapted  it  himself,  but,  irritated  at  Chonda's  behaviour,  made  him  swear 
tbat  if  any  son  should  he  bom  of  this  marriage,  he  shonld  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  Chitor.  Mokal  was  the  fruit  of  this  union ;  and  when  he  was  five 
Tears  old,  his  father,  feeling  that  he  conId  not  live  much  longer,  went  off  to 
w  hi  battle,  trying  to  recover  Gaya+  from  the  infldeh  Before  leaving  he 
Hiked  Chonda  what  lands  he  should  settle  on  his  yomig  brother.  '  The 
crown  of  Chitor,'  was  the  prompt  reply  ;  and  to  show  that  he  was  sincere, 

'  Rlw.  or  prince,  was  the  title  of  the  king  of  Bnndi. 

I  uFttn,  wlien  a  Kajpnc  irarrior  appruaehed  his  end,  he  Belced  From  some  hostile 
priDu  'tbe  gift  of  buttle,'  i.e.  to  meet  liim  in  battle,  «o  that  he  miglit  have  a  chance 
"I  njing  iword  in  hand.  A  more  meriioriooB  deaib  was  in  trying  to  rescae  a  holj 
pltec,  inch  u  Gaja  or  Gva  in  Behar,  From  the  MahommcdanB.  Id  this  no  less  than 
'ikitpotMewardied. 
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be  asked  hie  father  to  see  the  coronation  performed  before  he  left  He 
reeerved  for  himself  the  fief  of  Salumbrs,  the  right  of  bdng  considered  the 
first  noble  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  having  his  symbol,  the  lance,  affixed  to  all 
the  royal  writ«  of  Mewar,  which  is  accordingly  done  to  the  present  day. 

Cbonda  administered  the  government  during  the  minority  of  his  brother 
with  an  integrity  and  ability  tliat  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  qnecD- 
mother,  however,  who  during  a  Rajpnt  minority  generally  has  a  great  deal  | 
of  power,  felt  that  she  was  powerleaa  while  be  was  there,  and  raised  so  many 
complaints,  and  made  the  place  so  nncomfortable  for  him,  that  he  left  and 
went  to  the  conrt  of  Malwa,  where  he  was  received  with  great  hononr. 
His  going  was  the  signal  for  all  the  queen's  kindred  to  come  to  Chitor. 
They  got  possession  of  all  the  places  of  power,  and  she  began  to  fear  thu 
they  would,  when  their  purposes  were  ripe,  kill  her  own  son  and  nsnrp  tbe 
kingdom.  She  therefore  sent  word  to  the  faithful  Cbonda,  who  at  her  call 
returned  to  Mewar,  surprised  Chitor,  put  to  death  all  the  strange  clan  whom 
he  fonnd  in  the  place— among  them  Rinmal,  the  queen's  father— and  drove 
the  rest  ont  of  the  kingdom.  He  followed  up  the  feud  by  carrying  war  iDto 
their  country  and  occupying  Mandor,  which  two  of  his  sons  held  for  twelve 
years.  At  length,  Jodha — the  brother  of  the  Mewar  queen,  and  subsequeiii 
founder  of  Jodhpur — recovered  it.  One  of  Gbonda's  sons  was  slain  in  the 
city,  and  another  was  slain  in  flight  on  the  borders  of  Godwkr.  As  two 
Mewar  princes  had  fallen  and  only  one  of  Mandor,  Jodha,  to  prevent  the  feud 
going  any  further,  agreed  that  the  place  where  the  last  prince  had  fallen 
should  be  tbe  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  lai^e  province  of  God- 
war,  north  of  the  Aravallis,  was  thus  attached  to  Menar,  and  continued  > 
part  of  it  for  three  centuries. 


PEATEE  AND  NATURAL  LAW. 

Ik  the  midst  of  present  disenssionB  on  prayer,  when  tbe  minds  of  the  godlj 
are  apt  to  be  perplexed,  it  is  important,  and  often  reassuring,  to  know  the 
exact  position  of  the  question.  There  is  a  danger  of  imagining  that  the  con- 
troversy turns  on  the  reality  and  power  of  prayer.  Some  time  t^o  thst 
danger  threatened  ns,  when  Mr.  QaJton  proposed  his  famons  prayer-gauge. 
by  setting  apart  the  patients  of  an  hospital,  and  giving  them,  for  three  or 
four  years,  the  benefit  of  the  special  prayers  of  Christendom.  Devout  men 
did  not  know  how  to  regard  that  process  of  quantitative  measurement,  except  , 
to  treat  it  as  an  insidious  challenge,  elaborate  sarcaran,  or  infidel  sneer.  Bat  I 
the  discussion  begun  by  that  impossible  test  of  the  vafidity  of  prayer  has 
continued  with  unabated  intezest,  and,  we  are  convinced,  has  been  productive 
of  good.  At  the  stage  where  Mr.  Knight  takes  it  up  in  tbe  January  number 
of  the  Contemporary,  the  power  of  prayer  is  not  in  question,  and  is  admitted 
even  by  those  who  contend  most  earnestly  against  the  supematurahsts. 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  hospital  praye^ 
test,  passes  for  a  redoubtable  disbeUever  in  tbe  power  of  prayer,  and  yet  he 
has  made  some  remarkable  concessions  with  regard  to  the  possibility,  the 
consistency,  and  even  the  validity  of  prayer.  Note  what  he  has  said  in  tbe 
course  of  discussion  on  the  subject:  'It  is  not  my  habit  of  mind  to  think 
otherwise  than  solemnly  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  prayer.  ...  In  some 
form  or  other  not  yet  evident,  it  may,  as  alleged,  be  necessary  to  man'i 
highest  culture.'  While  he  ranks  many  who  employ  it  as  bigoted  and 
intolerant,  he  regards  others  who  employ  it  '  as  forming  part  of  the  verj 
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eman  of  the  earth.'  He  actually  recommenda  prayer  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
spiritnal  blessii^^s,  and  acknowledges  that '  it  hints  at  disciplines  which  few  of 
OS  can  n^lect  withont  moral  loss.'  How  such  declarations  consist  with 
other  parts  of  his  teaching  we  caiioot  very  well  conceive,  but  it  is  refreahing 
to  meet  with  such  candour  of  admission  as  to'  the  central  facts  of  the 
problem  discossed.  The  interpretation  6f  the  problem  has  its  difficulties,  bnt 
it  should  go  far  to  allay  oar  fears  when  we  find  sach  eminent  scientific 
opponents  speakii^  in  this  frank  and  conciliatory  manner  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  One  who  mediates  from  the  reHgious  side  between  the  two  schools 
of  thoi^ht,  the  physical  and  spiritual,  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  snch 
firidencee  of  candour,  and  mnst  be  strongly  impelled  to  reciprocate  the  same 
gemal  spirit.  Under  that  praiseworthy  impulse,  Mr.  Knight  appears  out  of 
the  theological  camp,  bent  on  a  policy  of  mutual  concessions,  and  ansions 
to  end  the  strife  of  rival  litigants.  Such  lovely  sights  of  warriors  beating 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  are  rare — '  unknown  in  philosophical  contro- 
veray,'  Mr.  Knight  says.  So  he  meets  Professor  T^daU  and  the  physicists 
half-way,  and  endeavours  to  negotiate  peace.  In  an  essay,  the  style  of  which 
is  philosophical,  and  the  spirit  devout,  he  discusses  '  The  Fanction  of  Prayer 
in  the  Economy  of  the  Universe,'  Every  one  who  grapples  with  that 
problem  ackaowledges  its  difficnlty.  Who  does  not  stand  in  awe  when  he 
tries  to  conceive  man's  relation  to  that  mysterions  and  majestic  system  of 
universal  Order  everywhere  around  na,  if  not  always  within  us  J  But  while 
a  profound  modesty  should  ever  be  felt  in  standii^  face  to  face  with  this 
tnful  problem,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  central  and  critical 
iids  on  which  opposite  parties  show  a  cousiderable  amount  of  agreement. 
Mr.  Knight  does  not  question  the  power,  much  less  the  reality,  of  prayer. 
He  asserts  its  ample  verification,  though  it  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  physical  gauge.  '  Do  the  accnmnlated  experiences  of  the  ages 
go  for  nothing  on  these  two  points — that  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  "  availeth 
much ; "  that  it  is  the  opening  of  a  window  to  the  supematnral ;  and  that, 
wtdle  a  devout  man  prays,  his  spirit  is  touched  from  above  to  finest  spiritnal 
issues t'  'History  and  experience  aUke  testify  that  the  power  of  prayer  is 
simpiy  immeasnnible,'  Fairness  requires  ns  to  put  the  position  of  the  vexed 
qnestion  thus  before  onr  readers.  Professor  Tyndall  had  been  led  to  admit 
Uie  theoretic  vaUdity  of  prayer  as  influencing  a  personal  Power  to  dispose  as 
He  will  of  the  forces  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  impossible  in  the  abstract,  he 
aHows.  Then  he  says  that  prayer  '  may  strengthen  the  heart  to  meet  life's 
losses,  and  thus  indirectly  promote  physical  well-being,  ns  the  digging  of 
-^sop's  orchard  brought  a  treasure  of  fertility  greater  than  the  treasure 
MQght.'  Bnt  he  rebels  at  the  idea  of  letting  in  prayer  as  a  power  among 
'^  natural  taws.  '  No  good  can  come  of  giving  it  a  delusive  value,  by 
<^luming  for  it  a  power  in  physical  nature.'  Mr.  Knight  is  gratified,  as  we 
*ll  are,  vrith  any  recognition  from  the  physicists  of  the  value  of  prayer. 
Such  concessions  should  meet  with  concessions  in  return,  he  is  disposed  to 
tlunk.  Accordingly  he  comes  forward  to  assert  that  the  sphere  of  physical 
nature,  in  which  the  roan  of  science  will  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  prayer  as  a 
power,  is  one  to  which  prayer  is  inherently  inapplicable.  Prayer  is  removed 
by  him  '  altogether  from  the  sphere  of  physical  causation,'  and  is  restricted 
to  the  spiritual  sphere,  in  which  man's  free-will  constitutes  his  superiority  to 
the  anconscions  forces  of  Nature.  In  this  latter  realm  man  may,  '  either  by 
M  act  of  will  or  by  mmple  aspiration,  present  his  spirit  to  the  Divine,  vrith- 
ortiriiig  it  from  the  sphere  of  the  sensnous ;  and  the  Divine  may  then  act 
"PM  the  human,  to  quicken  and  exalt  5  directly  endning  it  with  power  from 
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on  high.'  Zeal  to  amert  the  paramonnt  valne  of  prayer,  and  in  its  own 
special  proTince,  evidently  dominates  sach  an  effort  to  give  a  precise  idea  of 
l^e  function  of  prayer  in  the  economy  of  the  nniTerse.  Bnt  ench  a  displace- 
ment of  prayer  will  stir  the  instinct  of  prayer  into  most  earneBt  and  passionate 
rebellion,  and  the  heart  of  man  will  refase  to  be  comforted.  !□  adTOcaliDg 
gnch  limitation  of  the  sphere,  the  writer  is  often  painfally  obscnre,  and  some- 
times self-contradictary.  Positions  are  taken  np,  and  again  Borrendered ; 
statements  are  made,  and  others  qnite  at  variance  with  them  are  made.  It  ia 
said  that  'in  the  presence  of  free-will  the  operaljou  of  the  law  of  evotntion. 
when  extended  to  the  intellectnal  and  moral  nature  of  man,  breaks  down ; ' 
that  the  homan  spirit,  recognising  its  own  Original  in  God,  'implies  superi- 
ority t«  the  nncouscioDS  forces  of  the  mat«rial  world ; '  and  yet  all  that  is 
contradicted  by  the  further  additions : '  We  are  onraelTcs  part  of  the  physical 
Cosmos;'  the  power  of  man's  free-will,  by  which  he  changes  the  existing 
order  of  the  physical  Cosmos, '  is  part  of  that  order,  and  its  every  movemeat 
is  regulated  by  law.' 

Bnt,  to  avoid  minnte  criticism,  there  are  three  broad  lines  of  argnment 
which  break  down  the  fundamental  position  of  this  theory  that  the  sphere  ol 
prayer  is  wholly  spiritnal.  We  do  not  enlarge  on  them.  First,  there  ia  tbs 
difficulty  of  making  an  absolute  separation  between  the  two  spheres,  the 
physical  and  the  spirttnaL  They  are '  inter-related  and  reciprocal,'  aays  Mr. 
Knight.  Yes,  they  are  ao  closely  interwoven  with  each  other,  as  we  msj 
learn  from  our  own  complex  nature,  that  we  cannot  tell  where  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends.  Where  shall  wisdom  be  fonnd  that  can  penetrate  and 
define  the  relation  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  nniverse  * 
For  popular  and  religious  purposes  it  may  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  two 
spheres  as  separate ;  bat  men  of  science  are  chary  of  the  <£stiDctiou.  Do 
they  not  observe  bow  mind  and  matter  monld  each  other,  play  into  each 
other's  hand,  work  together,  and  begin  to  think  that  they  are  two  aspects  of 
one  identical  substance  t  They  already  have  begun  to  speak  of  thought  as 
cerebration.  Mr.  Knight  has  accepted  the  belief  of  science,  that  the  physical 
forces  of  the  nniverse  are  incapable  of  increase  or  diminutiou.  Does  he  not 
know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces  renders  it  incorrect  to 
speak  of  the  physical  and  spiritnal  as  absolutely  separate  spheres,  and 
necessitates  the  conclnsion  that  th^  are  one  and  the  same  force  under  a 
difference  of  forms  T  If  one  part  of  the  doctrine  is  accepted,  why  not  the 
other!  And  if  the  whole  doctrine  is  accepted,  what  becomes  of  the  (dis- 
tinction of  the  two  spheres? 

The  second  line  of.  argument  proceeds  on  the  analogy  between  the  free- 
will of  man  and  the  free-will  of  Ood.  What  man  is  able,  by  his  free-will,  to 
do  in  modifying  the  order  of  physical  nature,  may  surely  be  doue  by  tbo 
agency  of  the  divine  will  To  vindicate  the  legitimacy  of  the  spiritual 
sphere,  the  power  of  human  volition  is  exalted.  '  In  the  conscious  freedMO 
of  our  own  wills,  we  recognise  a  power  irredncible  by  analysis,  which  pro- 
claims our  superiority  to  the  links  of  physical  cansation.'  '  We  can  change 
the  existing  order.'  All  very  true  ;  bnt  wherefore  should  this  freedom  and 
superiority  be  denied  to  the  divine  will  1  Man  has  more  power  to  direct 
physical  forces  than  his  Maker ;  tor,  according  to  this  theory, '  the  destinalioa 
of  a  physical  force  cannot  be  arrested,  or  the  otherwise  inevitable  result  pre- 
vented, by  an  act  of  divine  voliti<Hi.'  Mnn  can  do  so  ui  some  meaenre,  and 
with  beneficent  result.  But  God  cannot  do  it.  If  He  were  to  introdoce 
any  deflecting  or  directing  agency,  that  would  involve  miracnlons  inter- 
ference, and  '  would  iufalSbly  disturb  the  rest,  and  introdoce  bewiWew? 
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chaos.'  Instead  of  an;  sDch  thing,  ia  it  not  according  to  trutb  to  say  that 
ibe  forces  of  natiiTe  are  capable  ot  endless  modificatioDs, — that  the  divine 
ffill  is  not  bonnd  by  the  rigonr  of  adamantine  law,  bnt  is  ceaselessly  pro- 
ducing sQch  endless  modifications  for  the  good  of  the  creature  t '  If  there 
is  I.  God,  and  His  will  supreme,  and  if  His  will  may  freely  more  the  natures 
sgderaeath  its  tonch,  we  do  not  see  the  reasonableness  of  donbting  whether 
He  can  arrest  the  physical  course  of  disease,  or  direct  cUmatological 
changes.  The  great  difficulty  with  the  man  of  science  is  to  grant  any  sncfa 
free  divine  movement  at  all.  Once  granted,  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  applying 
it  to  the  one  region  or  to  the  other. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  by  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in 
the  physical  realm,  if  we  are  to  preserve  oar  faith  as  to  its  efficacy  in  the 
GpiritoaL  What  if  this  too  generous  displacement  of  prayer  from  the 
phfBical,  should  lead  to  the  e:it!nction  of  prayer  altogether,  and  end  in  the 
complete  snrrender  of  the  snpematnralT  And  this  ia  too  likely  to  occur, 
nhea  we  espress  oar  conviction  that  the  same  reasoning  by  which  it  ia 
attempted  to  exclude  prayer  from  the  one  sphere,  may  be  as  cogently  urged 
gainst  its  introduction  into  the  other.  Mr.  Knight  says,'  '  Is  it  not  in 
uact  proportion  to  our  ignorance  of  what  is  fixed,  that  we  make  it  the 
Sttbject  of  our  petitions?'  Prayers,  then,  are  founded  on  our  ignorance 
»h(ne,  according  to  this  doctrine.  Could  anything  more  snicidal  be  pro- 
clamed  by  any  one  who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  f  The  man  of 
niwix  relentlessly  pushes  his  inquiries  into  the  spiritnal  domain,  and  strives 
to  reduce  it  into  a  subtler  department  of  the  sphere  of  physical  causation. 
It  is  too  evident  that  the  physicists  are  determined  to  swe^  the  whole  line  of 
fie  sapematuralista,  to  dislodge  them  from  one  after  another  of  their  pecuhar 
positions,  and  to  establish  everywhere  the  dominance  of  nnalterable,  ada- 
raaitine  law.  Bnt  while  we  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  such  advances 
'ttiiu  the  physical  side,  let  us  observe  the  issue  of  affirming  that  prayer  in 
lie  physical  sphere  is  in  exact  proportion  to  our  ignorance  of  what  is  fixed, 
and  ranishes  in  the  same  proportion  with  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
vhat  is  fixed.  If  the  absolute  fixity  of  physical  law  is  axiomatic,  and 
necessarily  exclusire  of  divine  interference  in  nature,  the  same  fixity  may 
pos^bly  be  traced  among  the  phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  and  may 
nF«tsaitate  the  same  exclusion.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
this  CBsay  about  the  freedom  and  superiority  of  man's  will,  has  it  not  also 
been  declared  to  be  part  of  the  Cosmos,  and  its  every  movement  to  be  like- 
"ise  regulated  by  law  1  The  spiritual  sphere,  then,  comes  too  within  the 
swe^  of  what  is  '  determined  beforehand ;'  and  only  our  ignorance  of  what 
is  fixed  there  can  make  it  the  subject  of  our  petitions.  When  that  ignorance 
19  cleared  oS,  and  the  absolute  uniformity  in  the  whole  order  of  the  nniverse, 
eitemal  or  internal,  is  unravelled,  there  shall  be  no  more  prayer.  Such 
**n!s  to  be  the  conclusion  at  which  we  must  arrive.  It  may  be  that  th" 
'  Rajn  of  Law"  is  going  to  be  discovered  and  acknowledged  more  thoroughly 
in  the  sphere  of  man's  free-will  than  heretofore :  it  may  be  that  its  sequences 
Te  as  fised  and  invariable  as  those  which  compose  the  chain  of  physical 
taisatioQ.  Bnt  the  invariability  of  law,  in  either  sphere,  does  not  ^ect  the 
'aK(htj  of  prayer.  The  aweet  reasonableness  of  prayer  is  only  attwned  when 
we  recognise  it  as  vahd  in  both  spheres.  '  It  is  aod  has  been  decreed  by  God,' 
»J3  the  anthor  of  the  Still  Hour,  '  to  be  a  power  in  the  universe,  as  ^stinct, 
**  real,  ss  natural,  and  as  uniform,  as  the  power  of  gravitation,  or  of  light, 
w  ol  electricity.  A  man  may  use  it  as  trustingly  and  as  soberly  as  he  would 
Me  either  oE  these.'    To  exclude  prayer  for  physical  blessings,  ia  contrary 
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to  the  dictates  at  reason.  It  ma;  be  unreasonable  to  ask  sach  things  as  (ba 
stoppage  of  the  earth's  rotation,  eternal  snnshine,  or  phy^cal  immortalitj. 
There  is  snch  an  iirationalitj  in  these  prayers,  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
woold  present  them.  Even  in  regard  to  temporal  matters  snch  as  might  re- 
qnire  no  greater  distarbance  than  what  man  causes  in  the  existing  order,  tbe 
petitiouB  may  be  foolishly  selfish.  Bnt  God's  love  is  wedded  to  wisdom,  and 
will  never  pander  to  sach  reqaesta.  Not  what  we  capridonstj  wish,  but 
what  we  really  want,  does  the  Ilearer  of  prayer  make  the  mle  of  His  bonntv. 
This  exclusion  of  prayer  for  physical  blessings  is  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  Scripture,  Our  Lord  has  taught  us  to  pray,  '  Qiye  ns  this  day  our 
daily  bread.'  His  deepest  prayer  is,  '  Not  my  will,  bnt  Thine  be  done,'—* 
prayer  that  expresses  the  uttermost  mei^ing  of  the  human  will  in  the  divine, 
even  at  the  cost  of  all  temporal  blessings.  Bnt  the  petition  for  daily  bread, 
though  single  and  subordinate,  is  not  left  out.  And  what  Chrislian  sap- 
pliant  can  set  aside  the  apostolic  injunction,  *  Be  careful  for  nothing:  but 
m  everything,  by  prayer  and  suppUcation,  with  thanksgiving,  make  your 
requests  known  nnto  God '  T 

Such  esclnsion  is  contrary  to  the  instincts  of  the  heart.  '  Prayer,'  it  hi 
been  remarked,  '  ia  tmest  when  there  is  most  of  instinct  and  least  of  reason.' 
Prayer  for  the  life  of  those  dear  to  ns  sends  us  instinctively  to  the  God  ol 
oor  life.  Selfishness  may  sometimes  prompt  snch  prayers ;  but  just  as  often 
are  they  bound  up  with  the  deepest  needs  of  the  spirit.  Would  it  not  be  i 
heartless  thing  to  tell  an  anxious  parent,  as  he  watches  his  child's  serious 
illness,  that  '  so  far  as  the  disease  is  due  to  causes  with  which  be  cannoc 
interfere,  it  is  illegitimate  in  him  to  pray  for  their  removal '  1  Just  the  other 
day  we  called  at  a  Christian  lady's  house  to  inquire  after  an  only  son,  lyii^ 
dangerously  ill  with  fever.  As  we  went  out  at  the  door  on  leaving,  our 
anxious  friend,  with  true  maternal  instinct,  whispered  softly  into  our  esr, 
'  Remember  us  when  you  are  at  home,'  If  we  had  paused  to  tell  her  tlM 
it  would  be  illegitimate  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of  her  dear  hoy,  and  that 
God  could  not  or  wonid  not  arrest  the  disease,  would  that  be  giving  her 
bread  or  a  stone  for  her  hungry  supphant  heart  T  '  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  year 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him  T ' 

A.  S.  M. 
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As  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  following  rcmarka  to  make  use  of  the  nam* 
Anti-Union kts,  lei  it  be  understood  at  the  outlet  that  this  ia  done  merely  for  Uit 
sake  of  convenience.  Bj  Anti-Unioniata  we  mean  a  well-known  parly  in  the  Free 
Church  who  are  uaually  ho  designated,  and  we  apply  this  name  to  them  for  want 
of  a  better.  If  we  knew  of  any  other  appellation  equally  distinctive,  and  perfectly 
acceptable  to  the  party  indicated,  we  would  most  certainly  have  adopted  it.  Thon 
ia  nothing  meaner  or  more  despicable  in  controversy  than  the  eipedient  of  trying 
to  injure  an  opponent  by  aaaailing  him  with  opprobrious  epithels,  and  applying  W 
him  opprobriouB  names.  We  know  that  the  party  referred  to  disclaim  the  nimB 
of  Anti -Unionists,  and  declare  themselves  to  be  the  true  friends  of  Union.  While, 
therefore,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  the  imperfection  of  tie  Engliah  langoag* 
compels  us  to  speak  of  them  as  Anti -Union  iste,  we  ehall  certainly  not  forget,  and 
hope  our  readers  will  not  forget,  that  they  claim  to  be  the  earnest  and  sincers 
friends  of  Union.  By  Anti-Unionials  we  do  not  mean  every  member,  or  even  eve^ 
office-bearer,  in  the  Free  Church  who  may  not  be  prepared  tor  union  on  any  baM 
yet  suggested  ;  we  limit  the  name  to  the  smaller  and  more  compact  band,  who  la 
various  parta  of  the  coontry  have  been  proclaiming  tbdr  views  amifeeUngB  about 
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the  preeest  state  of  the  TTnion  movement.  '  We  believe  there  ore  many  in  the 
Free  Charch  who  have  no  wish  for  Union,  and  yet  have  no  sympathy  -with  the 
^lirit  of  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  limit  this  appellation.  Having  made  this  pre- 
limiimry  enlauation  to  prevent  mistmderstanamg,  we  proceed  with  the  subject 
more  immetUately  iu  hand. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  the  subject  of  Union  among  the  unendowed  Presbyterian 
Charlies  in  Scotland  was  brought  before  the  public  in  a  document,  Eubscnbed  by 
a  large  number  of  influential  laymen  belonging  to  different  denominations,  and  some 
of  the  most  prominent  names  in  the  list  were  those  of  gentlemen  who  were  office- 
bearers in  the  Free  Church.  This  demonstration  and  appeal  on  behalf  of  Christian 
imion  commanded  the  sympathies  of  all  good  men,  and  was  not  made  in  vain. 
The  desire  for  union  increased,  and  steps  were  taken  in  dnetime  to  promote  it. 
By  means  of  overtures  from  presbyteries,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
snpmne  courts  of  the  several  Churches,  where  it  was  taken  np  not  only  with 
great  cordiality,  but  witb  a  conwderable  amount  of  enthunasm.  Committees  were 
sppranted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  Union  was  practicable, 
mi  to  these  committees  their  respective  Churches  gave  instructions  of  similar 
import.  The  movement  did  not  begin  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
was  as  nearly  simnltaneona  in  the  several  Churches  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
could  have  been.  The  Union  Committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  appointed  a  few  days  sooner  than  that  of  the  Free  Church,  and  for  this  reason 
United  Presbyterians  have  been  commended  by  some,  and  reprobated  by  others, 
u  the  originators  of  the  movement ;  bat  they  lay  no  claim  to  any  praise  in  the 
m&tter,  and  they  are  under  no  obligation  tobear  any  blame.  The  Union  movement 
had  been  going  on  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  Free  Church  long  b^ore  the 
United  Presbyterian  Committee  waa  appointed ;  and  it  was  not  from  any  cause  so 
praiseworthy  as  superior  zeal  for  Union  that  their  Committee  was  appointed  before 
Uist  of  the  Free  Church,  but  from  the  plain,  simple,  unromantic  fact,  that  the 
gpod  usually  meets  a  few  days  sooner  in  the  month  of  May  tban  the  Free 
A»emhly. 

The  Committees  thna  appmnted  met  frequently,  both  separately  and  in  con- 
junction. The  various  pomts  on  which  the  several  Churches  agreed  with  anl 
difiared  from  each  other  were  carefully  considered ;  and  after  years  of  patient 
toil  and  much  friendly  intercourse,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  take  a  practical 
step  in  the  direction  of  Union.  Through  the  labours  of  the  several  Committees,  it 
wu  foand  that  the  difference  in  principle  among  the  negotiating  Churches,  on 
comparing  their  subordinate  standwds,  was  not  so  great  ae  many  had  supposed  it 
to  be.  It  was  therefore  recommended  to  send  down  to  presbyteries  the  question, 
'Whether  the  amount  of  agreement  ascertained  to  exist  among  the  negotiating 
Chorches  is  sach  as  to  warrant  union  on.  the  basis  of  their  common  standards, 
with  the  explanations  whereby  the  Churches  reapectively  qualify  their  adherence 
to  these  standards.'  This  waa  really  the  first  practical  step  towMds  Union,  and  it 
WM  at  this  stage  that  the  opposition  of  the  Anti-Unionists  began.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Union  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  several  supreme  courtB,  and 
the  above  question  was  accordin^y  sent  down  to  presbyteries.  The  replies  to  this 
question  were  generally  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  bar  to  Union  on  the  basis 
referred  to,  and  the  supreme  courts  decided  according  to  the  tenor  of  these 
Wplies.  In  the  Free  Church,  however,  this  was  done  amidst  such  fierce  opposi- 
hcm,  that  it  was  generally  felt  to  be  inexpedient  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the 
fitting  state  of  things  towards  the  proposed  Union.  It  was  now  seen  that  thfe 
UuiOD  could  not  be  brought  about  so  speedily  as  many  sanguine  friends  had  antici- 
pated, and  that  there  must  in  the  meantime  be  a  pause  in  the  negotiations ;  but 
•»  a  parting  token  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem,  and  to  keep  up  the  kindly 
«clinga  and  sympathies  which  thi  Union  negotiations  had  awiAened,  the  Mut^ 
fiugitility  Scheme  was  recommended. 

From  the  terms  in  which  the  Anti-Unionists  are  speaking  kbont  this  propoul, 
™  iminiljated  must  look  on  it  as  something  very  dreadful ;  and  even  many  who 
"onght  they  knew  what  it  was,  and  had  been  looking  on  it  as  a  very  humless 
"Wter,  may  be  begmning  to  suspect,  from  the  noise  it  has  raised,  that  they  most 
hare  been  qidU  miatAken  ss  to  it«  true  character.  We  are  told  that,  if  adc^>t«d,  it 
SO.  UL  VOL,  xvn.  mw  sxbtbs. — ^mahch  lan.  h 
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would  be  '  a  ciiUmitj  to  tlie  Cbnrcb  and  the  country ; '  &B.t  it  ia  '  nntniKtitii- 
tional ;'  and  if  adopted,  the  Anti-Unionists  will  '  conatitnte  themwlree  tiie  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.'  We  find  men  oocDpying  respectable  poeitionB  Id  the  Chmth 
and  in  Bocietj  declaring  that  they  'cannot  with  a  good  cooKience  hidd  office  in  a 
Mutual  Eligibility  Church ;'  that  they  wonld  '  ra&er  haTe  their  right  hands  ent 
aS  than  do  bo.'  On  meeting  vith  such  Htatementa,  an  ontaider  will  veiy  natoTBllf 
oonclade  that  it  mnat  be  aomething  very  terrible  that  can  lead  men  in  tlieir  ordinuy 
■ensea  to  eipress  themselTes  in  each  terms.  What,  then,  is  tiiia  dreadful  Hotoal  ; 
Eligibility  Scheme  ? 

It  is  aitsply  this :  that  a  vacant  United  PresliTterian  congr^aidcm  may  call  a 
Free  Choich  minister,  and  hare  him  induc1«d  as  their  miniater,  ^orichng  he 
is  willing  to  bind  himaelf  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Freabyteiiia 
Church,  as  United  Presbyterian  ministers  axe  bound.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  TBoaut  Free  Church  may  call  a  United  Fieabyterian  minister,  and  hare  him 
inducted  as  their  minister,  providing  that  he  is  willing  to  bind  himself  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  the  Free  Church,  aa  Free  Church  miniatoia  are  bound.  This  is 
tbe  whole  of  the  Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme,  so  far  as  facts  go ;  and  any  addition! 
made  to  thia  statement  of  the  case  can  only  be  traced  to  t^cj,  misapprehension, 
Sronndless  snapicions,  or  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  United  Freabyteriu 
Synod  bas  already  adopted  the  scheme,  and  the  Anti- Unionists  are  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  frighten  the  Free  Assembly  from  following  the  sune  course. 

When  the  announoement  was  first  made  that  a  public  meeting  was  about  to  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Mntoal  Ehgibility  Scheme,  we  felt  \^ 
carious  to  know  what  could  really  be  said  against  it.  We  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  something  might  be  said  agwnst  any  scheme  of  Union  that  conld  be 
proposed  ;  but  we  felt  unable  to  conjecture  what  would  be  said,  even  with  the 
utmost  licence  of  special  pleading,  against  the  proposal  to  allow  a  United  Pretbjr- 
terian  minister  to  become  a  Free  Church  minister,  on  the  understanding  that  hea 
■willing  to  became  a  '  pledged  Free  Churchman.'  In  this  state  of  mind,  it  was  in 
the  expectation  of  meeting  with  something  very  new,  that  we  took  to  the  pernnl 
of  the  orations  delivered  on  the  subject,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers.  We  lisw 
lead  everything  of  the  kind  that  has  come  in  our  way,  dreary  though  the  task 
has  been ;  and  after  all  we  have  read,  we  do  not  wonder  at  our  inability  to  gueee 
beforehand  what  arguments  would  be  used. 

We  f^lt  unable  to  conjecture  what  could  be  sud  a^iunst  the  Mutual  Eligibi% 
Scheme,  and  we  find  now  that  very  little  has  been  a&id  against  it,  notwithstanding 
the  many  and  ioug  and  impassioned  harangues  professedly  about  it,  to  whidi 
delighted  audiences  have  listened.  Many  other  subjects  have  been  dragged  in  ami 
very  roughly  handled,  but  the  proposal  itself  has  never  been  fairly  met  and 
honestiy  dealt  with.  The  Anti- Unionist  orators  persist  ia  maintaining  that  tie 
Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme  is  not  itself  at  all,  but  something  else,  and  somethiDg 
frightfully  different  from  itaelf. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  but  we  are  not  told  what  law  it  I'll 
violate.  It  cannot  be  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  the  theological  training 
received  by  the  ministers  whom  it  ia  proposed  to  admit.  These  ministers  an 
already  eligible  without  any  additional  training,  and  it  is  well  known  that  sonie  a 
the  moat  honoured  ministers  in  the  Free  Church  at  the  pr^ent  moment  did  not 
receive  their  theological  edueataon  at  any  Divinity  Hall  belonging  either  Ui  li>« 
Free  or  the  Establmhed  Church.  In  all  the  apeechea  we  have  read  on  this  auhje'^ 
we  have  met  witli  nothing  but  bare  assertions.  But  if  the  Anti-Unionists  U* 
correct  in  asserting  that  the  proposed  scheme  is  unconstitutional,  if  the  Free 
Church  is  so  bound  up  by  her  constitution  that  a  United  Presbyterian  miuiBter 
cannot  become  a  Free  Church  minister,  although  prepared  to  give  all  the  promises 
which  the  Free  Church  at  present  requirea  of  her  ministers,  then  the  Free  Chnich 
should  either  change  her  constitution  or  her  name  aasoon  as  possible;  for  aasure'Dj' 
there  is  no  Other  non-established  church  in  Christendom  so  completely  fettered  m 
matters  so  important  and  vital  The  threat  of  the  Anti-Unionisbi,  &a.t  should  tliB 
Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme  be  adopted,  they  will  oonstitut*  themselves  the  Fr«« 
Church,  and  claim  all  the  property  that  belotes  to  it,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  e*" 
oeediogly  discreditable  to  the  party.    From  what  tiief  bare  a&eady  Said  and  doofc 
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ihexn,  their  success  could  onlf  rsiBe  &  enont  of  iadignataon 
<drlliaed  world. 

As  tlie  Anti-Usiaiiista  have  little  or  nothing  to  bb^  about  thia  harnilen  thing  itiel^, 
beyond  making  the  incredible  aa«ertioii  that  it  is  uncoiutitational ;  and  as  l^ey 
hive  found  it  neceBaary  to  aay  something,  and  aomething  very  high-apiced,  thw 
have  fallen  on  the  plan  of  introducing  into  their  Bpeeches  many  other  tbmga  euited 
to  thwr  purpoBe.  We  ore  told  by  Ifr.  Maurice  I/jthian  that  the  United  Freeby- 
terianfl  aze  ^  chuckling  over  the  Mutual  Eligibili^  Scheme,'  and  it  will  perhaps 
anrpriee  oar  readers  to  be  told  that  he  finds  ^e  '  chuckling '  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  United  Pretbyteriati  Magazine.  Mr.  Lothian  aees  two  evils  in  the 
Bcheme.  According  to  him,  it  has  '  two  sides,  with  a  door  in  each  ;  by  the  one 
door  miniatera  veilmg  hostile  principlefl  may  alip  in,  and  by  tlie  otber  door  your 
own  ministeTB  may  be  thrust  out.'  '  Let  this  scheme  be  passed,'  aaya  he,  '  and 
immediately,  if  any  of  your  ministers  be  called  by  a.  United  Presbyterian  Chisidi, 
he  must  go  iS  our  Church  Courts  think  it  for  the  good  of  the  Church  to  austain  tiie 
-call,  which  might  readily  be  done  if  thereby  a  refractory  leading  minister  in  the 
minority  were  got  rid  of.'  As  we  roay  have  a  little  to  say  afterwards  about  the 
I  first  of'^these  doors,  we  pass  it  over  at  present.  Let  us  therefore  take  a  good 
look  at  the  second,  for  it  is  really  a  curiositj'.  Thi  meaning  of  it  is  this :  When 
the  Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme  comes  into  operation,  some  small  United  Prest^te* 
rian  congregation  in  Shetland  may  get  the  hint  to  call  Dr.  Begg  to  be  their  mini- 
ster ;  another  in  the  Isle  of  Man  may  be  told  to  call  Mr.  Nixon ;  a  third  away  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Ireland  may  invite  Dr.  Macgillivray,  and  so  on.  When  these 
calls  come,  these  devot«d  men  must  accept  of  them,  and  go  into  exile.  It  is  not 
easf  to  deal  seriously  with  such  statements.  If  Mr.  Lothian  really  believee  that 
any  minister  of  the  Free  Church  can  ever  be  thrust  out  at  this  door,  he  must 
itsad  alone  in  his  beUef.  He  knows  quite  well,  that  what  he  professes  to  fear  can 
never  happen,  and  it  is  not  fair  in  him  to  try  to  frighten  simple  people  by  a  freak 
of  his  own  fancy.  There  are  two  things  that  must  keep  this  door  always  shut 
Free  Church  ministers  are  never  translated  against  their  will,  and  United  Presl^- 
terian  congregations  are  not  so  accommodating  as  Mr.  Maurice  Ijothiau  imagines. 
In  calling  a  minister,  their  chief  object  is  to  please  themselves,  and  they  have  too 
unch  regard  to  their  own  comfori;  and  edification  to  look  with  covetous  eyCB  on 
tuy  '  lE^ctory  leading  minister  in  the  minority.' 

Long  and  eloquent  and  soul-stdrring  speeches  are  delivered  by  Dr.  Hugh  Martin, 
in  which  he  introduces  various  topics,  and  says  some  things  that  m^  be  called 
clever;  disclaims 'the  hateful  nickname  Anti-Unionists;'  denounces  the  TTnion  Com- 
mittee for  '  their  hateful  use  of  language  in  calling  us  Anti- Unionists ; '  talks  about 
covenanteni,  legic,  unionism,  leaderism,  arithmetic,  etiquette,  eccleeiBsticiam,  with  its 
pohciea,  diplomacies,  management,  manipulation.  All  this  is  done  with  some  degree 
ot  shrewdness,  with  considerable  dramatic  effect,  and  with  iUuatratioDS  from  Shue- 
*peare,  the  point  and  appropriateness  of  which  will  be  visible  only  to  the  eye  of 
genius.  Dr.  Hugh  Martin  then  sits  down  amidst  great  cheering;  and  without  having 
Slid  a  word  about  Mutual  Ehgibility,  his  intelligent  and  delighted  hearers  believe 
that  he  has  ^ven  it  a  fatal  wound.  In  discuesmg  the  Matual  Eligibility  Scheme, 
the  fiev.  Jo^  Mackenzie  enters  the  lists  with  Dr.  Buchanan  in  reference  to  the 
^eoitttution  of  the  Free  Church.  Wedo  not  quite  comprehend  his  meaning,  otko 
tiie  force  of  his  reasoning;  but  any  one  may  see  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  witii  the 
subject  m  hand.  In  reference  to  the  subscribing  of  the  formula,  he  says  that '  ■flie 
'wqaestion  waa  not  of  signing  or  non-signing  of  the  formula,  but  whether  the 
fRDula  contained  qualified  or  non-quaM^  sentences.  He  was  prepared  to  prove 
™e  latter ; '  and  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  United  Presbyterian  formula, 
"'A^g  Establishment  an  open  question.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  prepared  to  prove 
*liat  none  bat  his  own  friends  deny,  viz.  that  the  formula  is  to  be  taken  as  it  is,  and 
tiMqiialifiBd  to  suit  United  Presbyterians.  This  is  just  what  the  Unioniste  aio 
™™hig,  and  the  Anti-Unionista  denying;  and  if  Mr.  Maokenrie  would  only  bring 
■Mpioottobearonthe  minds  of  his  own  party,  the  oontroverey  might  be  brought 
>°  ui  end.   If  it  were  otherwHs, — ^if  the  proposal  was,  to  qualify  the  f  oimula  out  of 
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respect  to  tiia  viewa  of  United  PreebjteriiuiB, — we  could  account  for  tlie  oppo- 
Bition  it  hae  rused ;  and  the  nnretisoDableness  of  the  outcry  lies  in  the  very  net 
which  Mr.  Mockeuzie  is  prepared  to  prove. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  to  say  a^tinst  the  Mutual  Eligibilil;  Scheme,  the 
Eev.  WiJliam  Niion  and  the  Bev.  John  Kennedy  take  up  the  subject  of  Voluntary- 
ism. It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  theee  gentlemen  are  so  hard  on  ValuntaryiBD], 
seeing  that  thej  really  do  not  know  what  it  is.  If  Voluntaryiaia  ia  indeed 
what  they  imagine  it  to  be,  many  of  iU  warmest  friends  would  be  its  bitterest 
euemieB.  It  is  amazing  that  men  of  their  gifts  and  attainments  should  have  such 
incorrect  views  of  the  eabject  itself.  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  Bhoold  be 
Opposed  to  Voluntaryism,  but  we  do  wonder  that  they  should  pervert  and  mis- 
understand it  as  they  do.  The  Statement  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
establishment and  Disendowment  of  the  Established  Ghurohes  is  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  Mr.  Niion  and  others ;  but  after  all  the  strong  language  that  has  been  used, 
what  does  it  prove?  It  just  proves,  what  was  known  at  the  ontaet  of  the 
negotiations,  that  there  are  Voluntaries  In  the  United  Presbvterian  Church,  and  it 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Mutual  Eligibility  proposal. 

The  subject  of  Voluntaryism  is  also  taken  up  by  Dr.  Begg.  He  does  not  say 
that  it  baa  anything  to  do  with  the  Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme,  but  showa  that  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  Union  ;  and  all  he  has  to  do,  therefore,  ia  to  repeat  his  old  • 
speeches  agwust  uniting  with  •Voluntaries.  What  he  does  say  about  the  proposal 
calls  for  special  remark.  It  is  quite  common  to  give  men  credit  for  saying  what 
tbey  think,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man's  thoughts  may  not  be  very  credit- 
able to  him  ;  and  when  be  speaks  them  out,  the  credit  due  to  the  speaking  out  may 
be  very  much  diminished  by  the  discreditable  character  of  the  thoughts  themselves. 
This,  wc  regret  to  say,  ia  the  case  with  Dr.  Begg.  Along  with  irrelevant  tirades 
against  the  monster  he  calls  Voluntaryism,  and  the  most  terrific  invectives  against 
union  with  Voluntaries,  he  does  what  his  co-agitators  generally  fail  to  do.  Dr. 
Begg,  in  one  or  two  of  his  many  speeches,  has  had  the  courage  to  take  up  the 
Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme,  and  what  does  lie  say  about  it?  He  declares  that  the 
Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme  '  is  either  unneeeesary,  or  it  is  a  fraud.'  He  considers 
it  unnecessary,  because  if  United  Presbyterian  ministers  are  very  anxious  to  get 
into  the  Free  Church,  there  ia  a  way  in  which  they  can  get  in  already.  They 
require  only  to  resign  their  charge,  make  application  to  a  Free  Church  presbyteij, 
submit  to  examination,  get  their  case  brought  before  the  Assembly  ;  and  after  all 
this  process,  they  may  £nd  themselves  in  the  elevated  position  of  Free  Church 
probationers.  A  United  Presbyterian  minister  would  indeed  require  to  be  veij 
anxious  to  become  a  Free  Church  minister,  if  he  were  willing  to  submit  to  all  thu 
for  the  mere  chance  of  becoming  one.  And  if  it  would  in  any  way  aUay  the  feais 
of  the  Anti-Unionists,  wo  can  honestly  assure  them,  that  while  United  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  general  see  many  strong  reasons  why  a  union  among  the  unendowed 
Churches  in  Scotiand  is  very  desiiable,  there  are  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know, 
at  all  anxious  to  become  Free  Church  ministers.  We  believe  that  there  are  mini- 
stera  at  present  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  who,  if  invited  to  occupy  ft 
desirible  sphere  of  labour  in  the  Free  Church,  have  sufficient  sympathy  with  ths 
Free  Church  and  her  principles  to  induce  them  to  accept  of  such  an  invitation; 
but  these  ministers  would  never  dream  of  trying  to  ent«r  the  ministry  of  the  Free 
Church  by  the  present  door.  Dr.  Begg'a  first  alternative  must  therefore  be  rejected. 
The  Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme  is  not  unncoesaaiy ;  and  as  it  ia  not  unnecessary, 
according  to  his  reasoniog,  it  must  be  a  fraud.*  If  we  understand  Dr.  Be^'s 
meaning,  it  is  this,  that  the  Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme  will  allow  United  Presby- 
terian ministers  to  become  ministers  in  the  Free  Church  by  fraudulent  means. 
Now  this  is  speaking  to  the  point ;  and  in  the  whole  flood  of  oratory  with  which 
the  land  has  Deen  deluged,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  has  been  said  to  the  point. 
According  to  Dr.  Begg,  the  moral  character  of  United  Presbyterian  ministers  is 
ao  low,  that  as  soon  as  theopportunity  is  given  them,  they  will  be  ready  to  commit 
a  fraud  in  order  that  they  may  become  Free  Church  ministers.  We  could  not  have 
dared  to  put  on  interpretatiou  so  slanderous  and  so  scandalous  on  the  words  of  any 
.*  This,  accoidicg  to  Mr.  Manrice  Lothian,  is  the  door  by  which  'ministers  veiiiiS- 
hnatile  pTiuciplei  Tnay  tlip  in.' 
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man  bearing  a  character  for  respectability ;  bat  Dr.  Begg  has  given  iUnBtrationa 
vhich.  le&TG  hie  meaning  beyond  a  donbt.  According  to  a  most  truBimariiij. 
newspaper  report  (Daily  lUview'),  he  spoke  as  follows  at  a.public  meeting  held  iii 
Edinburgh : — '  It  was  said  the  United  FresbyterianB  would  Bubsoribe  the  Free 
Church  formula.  It  was  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  waa  no  such  Btipulataon 
in  (he  overture ;  and  for  his  part,  he  believed  that  if  this  matter  were  allowed  to  be 
prosecuted,  either  their  United  Presb7t«iian  friends  woold  never  be  asked  to  snb- 
Bcribe  the  formula,  or  they  would  BUDHcribe  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  man 
waa  said  to  aabscribe  a  formula  in  connection  with  the  nniversLties.  When  he  was 
asked,  "  Do  you  believe  it?"  he  said,  "  The  Act  requires  me  to  sign  it,  bnt  it  does 
not  lequire  me  to  believe  it."  Another  man,  when  he  waa  aaked,  "  Does  this  con- 
tain the  confession  of  jonr  faith?"  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  a  great  dea\  more." 
(Laughter.)  It  would  be  in  some  such  aenae  aa  that,  that  a  United  Presbyterian," 
holding  the  princn>IeB  and  doctrines  he  had  referred  to,  would  gnbaoiibe  the  Con~' 
fesdon  of  Faith  of  the  Free  Church  as  Uie  confession  of  his  faith.'  In  tiie  opinion 
of  Dr.  Begg,  the  honesty  of  United  Preabyteriana  is  on  a  jmit  with  such  unprincipled 
characters  aa  those  to  whose  cases  he  refers.  His  meaning  is  plain  enough,  bat 
he  makes  it  plainer  atill.  '  Suppose,'  says  he,  'it  were  possible  tiiat  such  an  arrange-' 
ment  were  taking  place,  that  a  United  Presbyterian  minister  were  called  to  one 
of  (he  Free  Churdkes  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  and  that  be  (Dr.  Be^)  was 
appointed  to  induct  him,  and  was  set  up  to  a^  this  minister  whether  he  believed 
tlie  whole  doctrines  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  so  forth.  Was  he 
to  do  BO?  Waa  he  (obe  a  party  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  solemn  mockery? 
Was  he  to  follow  with  solemn  prayer  such  a  mockery  as  tiiat  ?    It  waa  out  of  the 

Sueetioc'  Now,  wo  ask,  is  not  this  going  far  beyond  the  licence  of  controversy? 
'r.  Begg  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  any  United  Presbyterian  minister  may 
accept  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  tlie  Confession,  and  we  know  that  there  are  some 
United  Presbyterians  who  adhere  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession.  He 
"-       B  that  a  United  Presbyterian  may  with  a  good  conscience  be  a  Free  Church- 


man in  principle  ;  and  yet  he  insinuates  that  all  United  Presbyterians  hold  prin- 
dples  opposed  to  the  Free  Church,  and  are  bo  depraved  that  they  are  all  ready  to 
perpetrate  a  despicable  fraud,  and  act  the  principal  and  responsibte  part  in  a  solemn 
mockery.  If  Dr.  Begg  had  said  the  sfune  thing  of  any  single  individual  by  Qame, 
which  he  has  said  about  the  ministers  of  the  United  Presbyteriail  Church  as  a 
class,  his  words  would  have  been  libellous,  and  exposed  hipi  to  prosecution.  In 
^'  Begg  as  a  controversialist  we  never  look  for  either  Christian  courtesy  or 
sound  reasoning ;  but  we  might  surely  expect  him  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  com-, 
nuud,  T/u)u  shall  not  hear  false  viitnas  agairut  thy  ruighbciur. 

Want  of  space  preventa  us  from  noticmg  many  other  things  that  have  been  said 
tk  Anti-Muinial  Migibility  meetings,  but  this  is  not  mtich  to  be  regretted.  All 
the  speeches  have  the  same  irrelevant  character.  li  there  can  lie  such  a  thing  as 
agitating  nnder  false  pretences,  we  have  it  in  the  present  agit&lionS.  Qreat  meet- 
ings are  got  up  to  protest  agiunst  the  Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme,  and  the  speeches 
ve  all  about  something  else.  The  only  argument  to  the  point  ia  the  slanderous, 
inmnnatdon  of  Dr.  Begg,  that  United  Presbyterian  ministers  are  so  dishonest  that, 
their  solemn  vowa  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  the  Free  Assembly  can  only  rejecti 
the  scheme  by  putting  its  impimatur  on  the  dander. 

Such,  then,  is  flie  Mutual  Eligibility  Scheme.  The  qneslion  at  issue  is  ndther 
volnntuyism  nor  Anti- Voluntaryism,  Union  nor  Anti-Union;  but  simply.  Do 
doited  Presbyterian  ministers  understand  the  English  language,  and  are  they. 
IXMeBsed  of  common  honesty  ?  The  Anti-Unioniste  axt  saying  no :  we  shall  hear 
sw  king  what  the  Free  Aasemldy  has  to  say. 

^e  have,  in  conclusion,  a  question  to  put  to  the  Antj-Unioniate,  snggested  by 
^^  present  position,  on  the  Union  question.  They  are  (be  friends  of  Union. 
Soma  of  them  were  rDembers  of  the  Union  Committee.  'They  would  be  deUghtod, 
to  We  a  Union  brought  about  with  a  due  regard  to  Free  Church  principles.  We, 
^h  to  know,  then,  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  On  what  conditions  can 
™  Free  Church  unite  with  United  PreBby(Miana?  We  did  not  think  that 
^ia  the  most  narrow-minded  ^ree  Churchman,  at  the  outset  of  the  Union  negotia-. 
w^  could  have  looked  for  Union  on  terms  so  favourable  to  the  Free  Church  aa: 
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that  of  miikmg  the  Free  Ohnrcli  fonDola  the  btuas  of  nnion.  We  do  not 
K^pOM  \bai  aiif  United  Preabyteriui  erer  imsgined  that  there  ironld  hxn 
been  uiy  need  for  dels^  in  the  matter  if  United  PresbTterianB  had  been  ready  to 
sabecribe  the  Free  Church  formula ;  bat  it  tnniB  ont  that  more  than  this  ia  needed. 
li  the  fonnnla  is  inadequate  ae  a  batris  of  Mntual  Eligibilitf,  mncb  more  is  it 
inadequate  a£  a  bssiB  of  Union.  What  do  the  Aiiti-UnioiiiBtB  want  ?  Wiiat  will 
Mtimtj  them  ?  The  Gonfewion  of  Faith  will  not  do.  Their  own  fonnola  will  not 
do.  United  Preabfterian  mimsters  ore  so  diahonegt,  that  no  such  ties  can  Isoi 
them.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  ladj  condititm  on 
which  a  Union  could  be  effected,  Batisfactory  to  the  Anti-UDioniiitB,  would  be,  tiist 
United  Fresbjterians  should  anhmit  to  be  questioned  and  cnus-qQealioned  aa 
TolnntaiyiBin  hj  a  committee  of  Anti- Unionists,  or,  at  the  least,  required  solemn^ 
b)  bind  Utemselres  to  certain  views  about  EstabMuneuta  wh^  hondreds  of  ¥n» 
Chnichmen  opeaij  repudiate.  If  auch  were  tte  riews  of  the  Anti-UnioniBts  when 
thej  entered  an  the  Union  oegotialdoQa,  if  thej-  ever  Berionslj  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  tmion,  iitej  must  be  characterized  bj  a  much  greater  degree  of 
Binplicitj  than  they  get  credit  for ;  and  if  sach  are  atiU  their  espectadono,  if  tbej 
erer  expect  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  any  Church  composed  of  raticmal 
beings,  to  unite  on  such  terms,  their  patience  is  doomed  to  a  long  triaL  We  repest 
our  question,  and  let  it  not  be  evaded  by  vague  generalities  aboat  Free  Church 
principles :  On  what  terms  are  Qieee  zealous  friends  of  Union,  the  Anti-Unionists, 
TOepared  to  ooonteoance  a  union  between  the  Free  and  United  FreebyterisD 
Chorohw  ?  B.  B. 


THE  KET.  WILLIAM  ANDBBSON.  LL.D.,  GLASGOW. 

(m  A  LEITBR  TO  A  FRIEND.) 

East  UinTED  Pbkbbttebuk  Kassk,  Joavsioa^ 
February  17,  1873. 

Ht  Dear  Sib, — Ton  have  more  than  onoe  ezpreseed  a  wish  that  I  would  commit 
to  writing  some  of  my  personal  reffliniscencee  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Andfr*"- 
After  the  able  sketches  which  have  already  been  nven  by  Dz.  Aikmsn,  Mr. 
M'Ewen,  Dr.  M'Leod,  and  others,  I  am  not  sure  titat  I  can  furnish  anything  which 
it  will  be  interesting  to  read :  yet  I  cannot  refuse  ta  comply  witli  so  uigent  a  re- 
quest. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  not  long  orda&ied  wbeo  I  began  to  hear  of  him  aa  a  raiu 
man  in  the  Belief  denomination, — a  miui  of  rare  powers,  but  of  wayward  ana 
eccentric  temperament.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  1826,  when  he  was  assist- 
ing at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Roxburgh  Place  Church,  Eldinbuisb. 
^^eu  I  entered,  he  waa  delivering  a  table  addreeg.  His  sallow  countenance,  ius 
beaming  eye,  his  uncouth  manner,  his  original  thinking,  his  deeply  spiritual  vein 
ol  feeling,  struck  roe,  I  well  remember,  with  as  much  awe  oa  admiration.  I/xAmg 
sound  on  tiie  communicantB,  he  asked  with  an  eldritch  shriek,  '  Where  ore  y ooi  chil- 
dren? Have  ye  no  children?'  I'never  beard  him  preach  till  July  1827,  whoihs 
introduced  the  Kev.  WilUam  Craig,  Oalkeitii.  His  evening  sermon  stamped  on  taj 
ndnd  the  impreamon  of  his  place  and  power  as  a  preacher  which  it  has  retained  ftf 
forty-five  years.  Tlie  sermon  was  extemporaneous,  in  deference  to  the  ptejudice 
against  the  use  of  manuscript  in  the  pulpit  then  so  prevalent  in  that  part  ^  ths 
oonntry.  The  text  was  taken  from  soma  part  of  the  parable  of  the  sower.  Tlw 
object  was  to  unfold  the  variooa  steps  ot  the  procen  by  which  the  believer  attains 
the  aasmonce  of  his  personal  salvation.  To  me,  then  beginning  to  study  in  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Thomaa  Brown  the  art  of  mental  analysia,  there  waa  BtanetbiiW 
endumting  in  the  ease  and  rimplidtj  with  which  Dr.  Anderson  -tareated  a  djffioiut 
BBbject ;  although  it  was  only  a  speeimeu  of  the  skill  by  which  he  was  so  much 
distinguished — skill  in  simplifying  a  complex  tlieme  by  presenting  eai^  of  its  ele- 
ments in  vivid  mccessbn  to  the  minds  of  Ids  hearers.  Referring  to  this  disconiM 
long  afterwords,  be  said  to  me,  with  his  charaoteristic  smile,  ''  0  yes,  when  I  was 
a  young  miniater,  I  eould  at  any  tima  delinr  an  extemporaneous  sermon  of  ao 
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hrna^  leagtii  on  tiie  Bfttura  of  UiTuig  faith,  bnt  nov  I  can  aaj  all  I  know  about  it 
in  fira  miuutesi' 

My  personal  intoicoime  with  Br.  AndencD  did  not  conunence  tiU  183S,  when  I 
becune  his  eo-prwiqrter.  It  was  not  mj  privil^^  evet  to  be  admitted  iato  ihe 
inner  urele  of  his  friendahip.  Between  1633  and  1&47,  the  data  of  that  aoapicions 
onion  wbieb  thraw  Belief  ministen  les  ezdnsrelj  era  the  societj  of  eadi  otiter, 
becaow  it  so  gtoMj  extended  the  apliere  (£  theit  bnitherly  intercourse,  I  saw 
aumgh  of  him  to  enable  me  to  lay  np  a  fund  of  reooUections  concerning  him,  which 
mi^t  not  lend  mud)  aMistaope  to  his  Uo^apher  in  prepariag  bis  memoir,  yet  maj 
have  some  vklne  U  the  testimonj  of  an  independent  obBerrer.  For  the  sake  A 
oidsr,  I  shall  speak  of  him  aa  1  saw  him  in  the  pulpit,  on  Ihe  platform,  in  the  par- 
lonr,  and  in  the  stody ;  ndng,  howerer,  the  licence  of  epistoliuy  correspondence  in 
introducing  my  recoUectiona  in  the  place  where  they  happen  to  occur,  rather  than 
in  the  place  to  which,  according  to  uiis  arrangement,  they  belong. 

Dr.  Anderson  took  from  the  outset  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  preacher.    He  pro- 

{«iBed  to  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  iutercoorae  with  diatinguished  felloW' 

stodenti ;  oaming,  among  others,  the  Rev.  William  Ney  of  ToUcrosa,  who  was,  lik« 

himsdf,  a  native  of  Kilaytli.    1  have  heard  1"""'  reporting  eereral  paasaees  from  ths 

JEsoiMiBea  of  ttiat  oompanion  of  his  youtii,  which  showed  that  in  intdlectual  and 

imaginatiTe  power  the  two  young  men  were  kindred.     He  had  also  been  brought 

into'cloBe  contact  with  Dr.  Chahners ;  and  while  he  dwelt  with  admiration  on  the 

gaiuus  and  baneroience  of  the  eminent  pulpiteer  and  philanttropist,  he  did  not  f(w- 

get  to  hint  how  mnch  he  had  learned  of  the  art  of  domicilisiy  visitation  by  witeet»- 

ing  his  ezAmple.     To  wliat  extent  he  imbitied  bis  millenarian  views  from  Edwatd 

hrring  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  pow^uUy  influenced  bj 

bim  in  his  style  of  thought  and  eipreaBion  ;  nor  would  it  be  rash  to  affirm  that 

fatun  Edward  Irvhig,  the  piinoe  ot  modem  dedaimeis,  Dr,  Anderson  learned  his 

HHmunmate  invective  or  indiguatdon,  as  from  Laurence  Sterne  he  learned  his  sar- 

caam.    For  one  of  the  elementa  ot  his  effectiveness  he  was  indebted  to  Bowland 

Bill— the  poin«r  <A  glAftiog  palboe  on  humour,  or  ot  raising  a  Bmilc  that  the  pl^' 

tire  or  senoos  thought  might  sink  more  deeply.    He  was  a  dill^nt  reader  of  the 

Fieuch  pnlnit  orators;  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  bis  ministry  he  did  not  healt«te, 

*hen  bn  leasnre  for  original  compodtion  had  been  unduly  curtailed,  to  ^ve  a  fre« 

banslatiDn  of  one  of  the  discourses  of  Superville.     I  may  be  permitted  to  Bpwafj 

bne  some  of  the  features  of  his  preadiing  which,  according  to  my  opinion,  ren- 

deied  it  BO  attractjre  and  bo  powerful.    He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  looking  at 

srery  object  with  his  own  eyes,  and  deecribing  it  aa  it  appeared  to  himself.     Henoe 

bi&  speaking,  although  not  always  original  (how  oould  it  be?),  was  always  fresh, 

preeenting  old  facts  and  truths  in  new  lights.    He  had  mastered  the  inralnabla  art 

of  presenting  Ids  deepest  thoughts  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form ;  instoad  of 

"bmg,  as  some  of  the  lanterns  of  the  pulpit  are,  a  dark  lantern,  be  leserred  what- 

nw  be  felt  be  could  not  bring  to  the  kviu  of  the  general  capacity.    He  bestowed 

EKat  and  growing  attention  on  the  cultivation  of  hig  stylo.     If  he  was  sometimee 

wsrgeaUe  with  negligence,  or  even  ruggedness,  it  was  not  becanae  his  taste  was  at 

f^^  but  tteoanse  be  sacrificed  everyt^ng  to  usefulness.    I  was  not  a  little  sur- 

pciaed  when  he  came  forward  to  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Belief  Synod,  and  asked, 

'Do  yon  put  a  noun  or  a  preposition  after  the  verb  "compensate"?'    There  ia  a 

Puagr^  in  the  first  volume  of  iiia  Sermons  which  cost  bim  a  whole  day's  labour  as 

u  WBB  strolling  ajong  the  beach  at  Largs  or  Fairlie.    It  occurs  in  the  discourse  on 

T^'^  ^o^  b^^naing  on  page  19S.  One  of  the  charms  of  his  preaching  was,  that 

Wng  not  ashamed  to  aUow  bis  heareia  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  make  up  bia 

wQd.    I  need  to  contrast  him  with  Prafessor  Lindsay,  of  whom  I  never  knew  how 

**™iy  I  loved  bim  till  the  Monday  morning,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me,  whan 

1  read  in  the  Giasgoui  Utrald  the  notice  ot  his  sudden  death.    H  you  in<juired  what 

*u  Dr.  Lindsay's  opinion  on  any  subject,  he  would  not  answer  unlees  his  mind  waa 

^ll^red ;  Dr.  Andeison  would  have  told  what  were  bis  present  views.     It  waa  in* 

'^^*<ute  to  an  intelligent  audience  to  be  permitted  to  wateh  every  step  of  tha 

f'lMesby  vbicha  mknof  his  native  vigour  arrived,  on  all  sorts  of  subjecbl,  attha 

f^saioQain  which  be'  nltimat^ly  reatedT   Another  tUng  which  greatly  contiibuted 

''^'^pc^nlanty  was,  that  there  were  so  many  points  in  Cbiistiau  dootdne  and 
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duty  which  he  htid  levolTed  and  re-rerolved,  till  he  had  Btmck  ont  views  wldck 
were  diatinctlr  his  own.  He  would  be  misrepresented  if  he  were  spoken  of  as 
having  the  slightest  affinity  witli  the  Broad  Church,  orthe  School  of  &ee  thought. 
He  was  in  heart  and  soul  an  evangelical  Christian.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  denomination  in  which  he  was  educated,  he  assisned  the  moet  promi- 
nent place  in  hiB  t«aching  to  the  tenets  which  are  oonimon  to  fdl  who  hold  the  Head, 
but  he  never  swerved  from  any  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  CalviniBtic  theology. 
To  prove  that  heaetforththeseprincipJeaas  they  appeared  to  his  ownmind,  or  even 
that  he  strongly  objected  to  some  ways  of  setting  them  forth,  is  not  to  prove  that 
he  rejected  them.  Some  of  his  favourite  points  were — theEinsmanRedeemer;  the 
Christian  life  not  condocive  to  melancholy ;  the  doty  of  WitneBs-bearing ;  the  Be- 
wardahleness  of  good  works ;  the  Heasonableneas  of  loving  the  3aviour ;  the  claims 
of  HissionB ;  the  Reunion  of  Christian  friends  in  heaven ;  the  happy  and  gloriona 
(ntnreof  the  Church. 

When  I  first  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr.  Anderson  aa  a  platftmn 
speaker,  hie  appearances  were  somewhat  uneqnaL  He  often  spoke  without  soffi- 
dent  preparation,  and  hence  there  might  be  expected  great  failures  as  irell  as  great  - 
Buccesaee.  Beside  Drs.  Wardlaw,  Heugh,  and  King,  who  were  all  firart-claBS  men 
of  the  platform,  he  waa  shown  to  disadvantage.  But  aa  he  advanced  in  years,  and 
began  to  feel  his  own  weight  and  his  own  responsibility,  he  prepared  juore 
carefully,  and  then  he  never  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  In  consequence  of  my 
distance  from  Glasgow,  1  never  heard  him  in  the  City  Hall,  which  was  the  chi^ 
scene  of  his  oratorical  triumphs — the  City  Hall  which  he  so  touchingly  apoetro- 
phized  in  his  speech  at  the  Jubilee  Soiree.  I  have  heard  him  often,  onongii  else- 
where to  convince  me  that  in  his  speeches  were  the  masterpieces  of  iiis  eloqnence. 
Give  him  time  without  stint  or  limitation ;  give  bim  an  audience  with  intelligent 
to  appreciate  an  argument,  and  sensibility  to  respond  to  an  appeal,  and  bmnour 
to  relish  a  joke ;  give  him  a  theme  which  enlisted  all  the  sympathies  of  his  own 
noble  and  generous  nature,  whether  it  was  National  Education,  or  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  or  the  Bepesl  of  the  Com  Laws,  or  the  Restoration  of  the  Lame,  or  tbfi 
WrongB  of  Hungary,  or  the  claims  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, — and  he  wouM 
j)Oar  out  a  stream  of  oratory  diveisified  with  original  thought,  and  acute  reason- 
ing, and  pathetic  narrative,  and  brilliant  declamation,  and  burning  passion,  and 
withering  sarcasm.  In  his  sermons,  periiaps,  the  last  of  these*  quabties  was  some- 
times in  eicess.  Por  the  most  part  he  complied  with  the  example  of  the  sacred 
writers,  who  reserve  the  vials  of  their  indignation  for  hypocrites  and  incorrigible 
offenders.  Sometimes,  however,  he  displayed  more  of  ^e  spirit  of  the  B<Hnan 
satirist  than  of  the  Christian  preacher — as  if  he  delighted  in  the  nritfaings  of  the 
culprits  under  his  merciless  flagellations.  In  a  platform  speech,  which  is  a  more 
secular  thing  than  a  serinon,  use  and  wont  impoee  fewer  restraints ;  and  oerbin  it 
is  that  he  made  a  liberal  exercise  of  this  privilege.  Who  can  ever  forget  his  birlisg 
of  the  brown  bawbee?  I  once  ventured  to  ask  him,  at  the  close  of  a  fierce 
philippic  which  had  moved  my  pity  for  his  bleeding  victims,  '  How  does  it  hwpen 
that  a  ipan  of  bo  much  benevolence  has  so  much  scorn  ? '  He  answered, . '  Ferasps 
the  scorn  is  as  genuine  as  the  benevolence.'  He  wasright.  .Because  he  was  so 
benevolent  he  was  so  scornful. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  a  fluent  talker;  but  he  was  a  fluent  talker  to  whom  it  was 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  to  listen.  On  the  briefest  call,  he  was  scarcely  sealed 
(he  generally  dispensed  with  the  formaJilj  of  shaking  hands)  when  he  b^^  t" 
pour  forth  his  thoughts  on  any  subject  that  might  be  suggested.  He  told  me  that, 
when  a  stndent,  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  James  B^,— son  of  the  well-known 
Eer.  Thomas  Bell,  Dowhill, — and  used  to  visit  him  in  tJie  evenings  for  the  pW- 

Cof  learning  the  contents  of  any  new  book  which  that  insatiable  book-glntton 
devoured  during  the  day  in  his  privileged  dttings  behind  the  booksellers'  shop- 
counters.  He  followed  the  sune  plan  through  life.  If  he  knew  or  suspected  ibat 
your  attention  was  much  given  to  any  one  branch  of  study, — let  it  be  language,  or 
literature,  or  history,  or  adence,  or  philosophy,  or  theology, — he  directed  the  con- 
voraation  po  as  to  elicit  the  last  results  of  your  reading  and  reflection.  On  one  oocs- 
sion  we  had  agreed  to  exchange  pulpits.  When  he  arrived  by  the  last  conveyance 
on  Saturday  night,  he  was  an^ptised  to  find  me  still  at  home.    He  had  mistaken  t^ 
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(Isj,  To  find  a  gig  or  a  cab  in  a  countiy  town  naa  sot  n>  ea^  then  as  it  ie 
nor;  but  instead  of  being  fretful  oi  fidgety,  while  the  means  of  his  return  to 
Glasgow  were  in  preparatioD,  he  eontiiiued  his  conTeraation  on  some  of  the  public 
qaestions  of  the  da,j  as  cheerily  sa  if  he  had  been  at  his  own  fireside.  The  Belief 
nuiisteni  of  the  last  generation  were  an  eminently  pubhc-spirited  body  of  men, 
"Shij  felt  an  anxious  interest  in  all  that  affected  tiie  cause  of  evangelical  religion, 
Of  of  (MTil  and  religious  liberty.  It  was  a  rare  loiury  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  when,  in  the  confidential  interararee  of  the  dinner  table, 
whatever  int«ie8ted  tiie  friends  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  country  was 
freely  discusBed  by  Father  Thomson,  with  his  rugged  but  robust  common  sense, — 
bj  Dr.  Thomson,  with  hie  calm  and  diBpassionate  wisdom,— by  Mr.  Brodie,  with  hia 
cnltured  and  clasBical  taste,— by  Dr.  Stmthers,  with  his  almost  oracular  sagacity, 
—by  Dr.  Anderson,  with  hia  mwiy-sided  acutenefia, — by  Mr.  Hervey,  with  luB 
rongh  and  ready  pnu:ticBlity.  Dr.  Anderson  was  well  informed  to  the  last 
on  all  public  matters.  He  was  a  deeply  experienced  Christian :  for,  indeed, 
Tiith  such  a  temperament,  with  such  a  structure  of  intellect,  living  in  sudi  an 
age  and  in  such  a  city,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  have  passed 
t&ongh  many  a  severe  conflict  before  be  could  say  on  hia  death-bed,  'My  soul, 
wwt  tiiott  with  patience  upon  thy  (Jod  alone.'  Being  a  man  of  marked  idioByn- 
craeits,  he  seemed  to  have  a  special  attraction  for  peraons  whose  mental  maai- 
feetatioDB  were  somewhat  singular  :  he  found  them  out  or  they  found  Mm  oat. 
He  had  a  large  collection  of  cases  in  which  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
peraoDS  of  various  sexes,  and  ages,  and  ranks,  and  grades  of  intellect,  who,  aa 
sceptics,  or  profligates,  or  waverers,  or  penitents,  or  backsliders,  or  mourners,  pre- 
Eented  extraordinary  phases  or  phenomena  of  Christian  experience.  Some  of  these 
asea  he  delighted  occasionally  to  recall  in  familiar  conversation.  As  he  iinfolded 
liie  details  with  all  the  "Irill  of  a  spiritual  pathologist,  as  he  gave  scope  to  the 
pbing  emotions  of  hie  deeply  sympathetic  nature,  as  his  eye  kindled  and  his 
eltquenoe  brightened,  I  often  regretted  that  no  recorf  of  them  had  been  preserved. 
To  &  certMn  extent  he  has  made  use  of  them  in  hia  work  on  Regeneration  ;  bat 
Diwt  of  them  must  remain  onchronicled.  '  1  never  caught  John  Bunyan  tripping 
m  anything  relating  to  experimental  religion,'  he  once  said.  Only  once,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  did  he  speak  to  me  about  the  treatapent  he  received  from  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  at  the  date  of  tus  ordination.  It  is  needless  to  conceal  tJiat  he  retamed 
i  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  ln'm  by  bis  fathers  and  brethren  on  that 
Mcuion.  The  months  that  intervened  were  months  of  agony.  Be  used  to  go 
borne  after  the  public  altercations  and  weep,  as  he  thought  witlun  himself,  '  What 
iM  there  be  in  my  preaching  of  the  gospel  that  tenda  to  make  people  Jaugh?'  He 
"w  greatly  consoled  by  the  visile  and  converaation  of  Mr.  JiPKaughton  of  Miln- 
gwie,  'the  Nathanael  of  the  Belief  Synod,'  and  eapodally  of  Mr.  Fergus  of  Camp- 
beltown, of  whom  he  said,  '  He  was  a  wise  man ;  he  lectured  through  the  whole 
l»ot  of  Proverbs.'  It  is  right  to  notice,  that  notwithstanding  his  high  qualiflca- 
'wBS  for  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  general  acknowledgment  of' 
these  qualifications.  Dr.  Anderson  was  oppressed  with  a  habitual  sense  of  un- 
worthiness.  In  a  letter  to  me, — where  ne  had  no  inducement  to  assume  the 
afiectation  of  humility,  even  if  affectation  had  not  been  his  utmost  hate,  object  of 
his  implacable- dishke,— he  stated  that  often  a  sense  of  nnworthinees  hung  eo 
Matilj  on  his  heart,  that  he  seriously  deliberated  whether  it  was  not  hia  duty  to 
lender  his  demission.  I  have  soinetmios  wondered  whether  it  was  not  a  senae  of 
E'c'iniig  unworthineas,  as  much  as  a  sense  of  growing  unfitness,  which  induced  him 
U  length  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate.  Somehow  this  feeling 
teals  on  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  they  advance  in  years  :  more  and  more 
"ley  deem  the  pulpit  to  be  indeed  what  Bpehcer  of  Livecpoo!  called  it  in  his 
yoiith, '  an  awful  place ; '  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  retire  from  the  work  to 
*bich  tieir  life  has  been  devoted,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  whether  the  prepon- 
•len^g  feeBng  is  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  fit,  or  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
«wtiiy  to  serve  God  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son. 

ut.  Anderson  was  not  a  great  reader.  He  knew  very  little  about  books  ill 
P^wtion  to  his  age  uid  standing.  On  the  publication  of  the  firat  volume  of  hiq 
nnnoDs,  1  pointed  out  to  him  a  ooinciderice  in  his  line  of  argument  witlt  that  of 
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Dr.  Faley.  He  anipiued  me  hj  BUting  tluit  he  hud  never  read  Pal 
thiB  Btst^nent,  perhaps,  would  have  been  leaa  HDipriainK  to  one  who 
BO  tJioniDghlj  drilled  in  F&Iey  b;  the  prtJectionB  of  Dr.  Ch&ImerB 
reading  mauj  books,  he  read  a  few  till  be  made  their  contenta  entir 
foT  atthongh  he  loight  not  be  able  to  giro  a  methodical  account  < 
recite  long  eztracte,  it  was  alwaja  evident  how  completdj  the  whol< 
gone  a  proceaa  of  afeimilation.  What«Ter  be  penued,  fructified  in  h 
Hewaetoacertainextent  amanof  onebook;  nor  was  the  one  bo(^  to ' 
his  attention  always  what  others  would  Iiave  considered  the  besL  GL 
authorilj  in  hermeneutics,  on  which  there  are  now  bo  many  ezcoUen 
English  and  Gaman.  Thonj^  be  might  not  know  the  litei&tare  of  bl 
nnderetood  the  subject  itself,  and  underetood  it  far  better  than  many  ■» 
pleted  a  five  years'  cnniculom  in  a  Divinity  Hall,  superintended  by  boh 
accomplished  divines  in  Christendom.  Like  most  of  bis  contempota 
good  Latiner,  'according  to  the  etandaid  of  lAlin  scholaiship  flft 
According  to  the  same  standard  he  was  a  good  Greek ;  for  the  st 
baa  made  more  rapid  advances  in  Scotland  during  these  fifty  years  ti 
ot  lAtjn.  Dr.  Eadie  is  a  Greek  scholar  of  another  order  tiiaii  Dr. 
Anderson  was  more  proficient  in  Hebrew.  Before  the  Union  he  us 
that  ever^  roinister  should  know  at  least  as  much  Hebrew  sb  wouli 
to  appreciate  ibe  results  of  modem  researdt  in  that  language.  Ht 
deal  more.  His  study  of  the  Bible  was  so  thorough  and  so  exact,  t 
attention  wsa  turned  to  any  of  the  more  difficult  paasagea,  he  seldoi 
able  to  enumerate  the  leading  opinions  concerning  them,  and  to  aaaii 
that  which  he  preferred.  In  walking  with  him  one  Sabbath  from 
Portland  Street  to  hia  church  in  John  Street,  he  aaid,  '  I  Dft«n  find 
GlaBBford  Street'  Knowing  his  ripeness  in  ^e  Scriptures,  I  did  not 
it  was  there  he  began  to  meditate  on  the  passaga  he  intended  to  exj 
ferred  that  it  was  often  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  his  mind  was 
the  near  approach  of  the  hour  of  service,  after  b^g  Bolemnixed  b 
devotion,  that  his  subject  assumed  the  ahape  in  which  it  was  nltdmat 
Baillie's  Iiett«rs  engaged  much  of  hia  study  at  one  time,  and  it  fumi 
wide  field  of  research  in  the  relieions  history  of  Scotland  and  the 
monweaith.  Then  came  Father  Paol,  opening  up  to  b'"'  the  whole 
Pomsh  controversy.  I  never  could  tmdeiHtand  bow  he  attached  e 
to  Hobart  Seymour's  Mornings  with  the  Jesuite.  He  began  to  b 
more  systematically  after  he  returned  to  tJddingstone.  I  received  i 
from  blm  while  he  was  preparing  his  book,  oa  the  Fatheriiood  of  Goc 
request  1  au^eated  to  him  some  of  the  quotations  which  he  there  i 
have  no  doubt  others  were  anggeated  by  more  intimate  friends  with  1 
or  of  more  extensive  reading.  I  wish  yon  had  asked  some  of  them  t* 
reminlBcenoes  of  oni  lamented  father  (brother,  was  he  not?)  rather  t 
you  have  mine. 


SKETCHES  FROM  EARLY  CHITBCH  HISTOEY. 

MO.  I. — POLTOABF. 

The  difference  has  often  been  remarked  character   and  writings, 

between  the  apostlea  and  those  who  worthless  fables  have  beei 

immediately  aocceeded  them,  not  very  genuine    record    of    theii 

happily  c^ed   apostohc   fathers ;   yet  deeda ;    nevertheless  ther 

ttiere  is  a  danger  of  unduly  depreciating  aimplidty  about  these  ea 

those  who,  coming  immediately  after  and  mar^'ra  that  leaves  a 

inspired  men  in  point  of  time,  are  also  toon  on  evety  Christian 

■o  much  beneath  uiem  in  point  of  autho-  has  been  done  in  our  tin 

rity.    The  demands  of  controversy  have  familiar  with  the  thought 

wen  turned  away  attention  from  what  primitive  Christiana.    Spe 

in  boantiful  and  ChrisUike,  hotb  in  tiieir  the  adminble  translationi 
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me  Libraiy,  it  ib  witbin  the  leacb  The  loiiices  of  our  infonnttioii  tixmt  ■ 

irerj  one  to  ftttsio  an  ftooucate  ac>  him  ue  tbeae :  a  letter  ftddieaaed  to  him 

intuice  with  the  documente  on  which  hy  Xga&IJUB ;  a  letter  of  his  oim,  written 

;  Church  luBtorjr  iwta.     There  is  to  the  rhUippJaus ;  a  Iett«r  of  Ireatem, 

it  truth  in  a  asTiiig  of  Neander's,  preserred  hj  Enaebiua ;  and  finally,  a 

1  only  a  ChristiBii  miud  can  perfectly  circnlar  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna, 

Leistand  the  progieaBcif  Chri^Uamt^;  Dontainingdetaila  of  his  martyrdom,  eri- 

we  are  not  to  neglect  the  exercise  dentlyfumiBhedby  eye-witneeBee.   Thii 

the   critical   focnlty  in  this  Btudy,  la£t  is  regarded  hy  the  best  crU^cs  aa  in 

le  are  aome  specid  difficultiee  that  tfte  main  widoabtodly  authentic,  thoogfa 

ft  the  in>quirer  into  early  Christian  a '  few  embelliBhments    bare   cie^   in 

cature.    'Hie  writings  of  the  apostolic  through  tlie  eagemeea  of  transcnbers. 

ten  are  DO  doubt  Wigely  interpolated,  From  theae  materials  we  shall  present 

.  the    whole    current  of    religious  our  readers  with  what  is  known  of  the 

nght  was  bo  different  from  that  with  story  of  Folycarp. 

ien  ve  are  familiar,  that  it  is  almost  HepreaidedovertheChiirchatSmyma 
KMuble  to  reproduce  to  ourselves  in  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
'  form  the  age  in  which  tb^  lived,  tury,  and  must  have  become  a  Christian 
L  the  special  work  they  did  m  their  in  very  early  life.  Ireofeop,  in  bi«  re- 
L  and  through  that  for  ua.  miaiscenceB  of  '  the  blessed  and  apoa< 
LBiebins  w«e  the  first  person  who  tolio  presbyter,'  as  he  calls  him,  san 
Ed  to  compoee  any  regoW  Church  that  Pdycarp  had  been  a  disciple  of  tho 
ttory.  His  book  b^is  marks  of  great  apostle  John,  and  often  described  hia 
te  in  compilation ;  be  does  his  work  venerable  appearance,  and  his  discourMC 
Ith  true  Christian  eympatby ;  yet  he  to  the  people  regarding  the  miracles  and 
anted  the  faculty  of  sifting  evulence,  teaching  ^  the  Lord.  Ignatius  ear^ 
ad  is  foud  of  pnttmg  bis  own  ideas  into  discovei^d  in  the  presbyter  at  Smyrna  a 
lu  lips  of  t]iose  about  whom  he  writes,  singular  stedfaatneas  in  the  laith,  and 
Ji&  &1]  his  faults,  it  is  no  doubt  to  in  the  letter  he  sends  to  him  encooragea 
^bins  that  we  owe  in  great  part  our  him  in  his  work.  .'  Thy  mind,'  he  saya, 
offvledge  of  the  personal  bisto^  of  the.  '  is  fixed  on  God,  ss  on  an  immoveable 
'dy  fsueiH  ;  and  succeedipg  wiit«n  rock ;'  and  he  adds :  '  I  entfeat  thee,  bj 
ne  often,  without  acknowledgment,  the  grace  with  which  thou,  art  clothe^ 
^7  borrowed  from  bis  pages,  to  press  forward  in  thy  course,  and  ex- 
One  or  two  names  stand  out  promi-  hort  all  that  they  may  be  saved.  Stand 
)"%  in  the  period  immediately  auc-  firm  as  does  an  anvil  that  is  beaten.  It 
i^g  that  of  the  apostles.  Clemens  is^  the  part  of  a  noble  athlete  to  be 
■"iiaiiiiB — so  called  to  distingniah  him  wounded  and  yet  to  cong^uer.  Thoa 
Dm  Clement  of  Alexandria— was  over*  art  stedfast ;  he  ever  becoming  more 
ei,  01  bishcm  in  the  New  Testament  zealous  than  what  thou  already  art.' 
UK,  in  the  Chorch  at  Kome,  and  is  Irenteus  records  one  or  two  facts  abont 
ipposed  to  have  written  the  letter  still  Folycaip  that  show  us  how  closely  ha 
itaat  from  that  Church  to  the  Corin-  followed  John,  not  only  in  bis  loving 
aw.  This  letter,  we  learn  from  Eu-  disposition,  but  in  bis  emphatic  disap- 
tbina,  was  wont  to  be  read  in  some  of  proval  of  error.  On  a  visit  which  Poly- 
u  dorcbes  in  his  day.  Then  Ignatdus,  carp  paid  to  Borne,  in  the  time  of  Ani- 
K  contempora^  of  Gement,  was  at  cetus,  he  turned  many  from  prevailing 
tt  liead  of  the  Qmrch  at  Antioch,  and  heresies  to  the  truth.  On  one  occasion 
Torthy  of  loving  remembrance,  for  his  the  heretic  Marcion  met  him,  and  said, 
erotedncBB  to  Chiiat,  an^  bis  joyful  'Do  you  recognise  me?'  He  answered, 
■Mjrdom.  But  Uie  one  name  that  with  more  pmnneas  than  civility,  '  I 
\  aa  it  were,  instinctjvely  sssodated  recognise  the  first-born  of  Satan.  On 
^  those  times  is  that  of  Polycarp,  minor  matters  that  did  not  touch  the 
iBbop  or  overseer  of  Smyrna.  It  is  very  vital  concerns  of  the  gospel,  he  was 
ttle  that  we  know  of  him — scarcely  any~  largely  tolerant.  The  dispute  that  seems 
oing,  indeed,  but  the  dodng  psasf^  m  to  nave  led  to  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome 
lU  uktory  -  yet  that  is  so  pathetic,  and  was  regarding  the  keeping  of  the  fast, 
nits  main  mcidents  so  trustworthy,  that  On  this  point  he  was  not  at  one  with 
"'^  does  not  wonder  at  the  place  Poly-  Anicetus,  and  neither  of  them  could  bo 
^hug^ned  in  the  Chriatun  Chorch.  persoaded  to  alter  their  views ;  yet  th^ 
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commnnic&tod  with  each  other,  Emd  in  who  giye  themselves  up  to  suSeiing, 

the  chorcb  AikitetoB  yielded  op  to  P0I7-  Beeing  the  gospel  doea  oot  teach  bo  to  do. 
carp  Uie  giving  of  thanks,  evident^  by         It  vaa  diSerent  with  Foljcarp,  nov 

way  of  respect,  and  they  separated  from  an  extremely  old  man.     The  cry  of  the 

eadi  other  in  love,  while  all  the  Church  populace  had   been,  when  Gennamau 

also  was  at  peace,  both  those  who  kt^t  was  flung  to  the  Uons,  '  Away  with  the 

the  faat  and  those  who  did  not.    From  attieista ;  let  Folycarp  be  sought  out!' 

Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philippians,  the  Learning  this,  the  venerable  man,  m-  : 

onlyoneof hiswhichrema!nB,wediBCOTer  disturheS,   resolved  to    remain  in  the 

thesamegeneralfeatureaof  charactertlal  city;  but  at  1b^,  on  the  nrgeut  eDtrett;^ 

his  intimate  friends  credit  him  with.   lEe  of  friends,  he  went  to  a  country  house 

letter  is  marvellously  imbued  with  Scrip-  not  far  distant.    Here,  attended  by  1 

ture.     It  is  set  in  quotations  from  Paul,  few  followers,   he  spent    the   time  ii 

Feter,andJohn,andbreathesatrulynohle  prayer    for    men    and    for   the   wba![ 

and  magnanimous  spirit.    If  we  compare  Church.  On  the  approach  of  bis  eneicits 

t})iB  practical  and  devout  epistle  with  the  he  removed  to  another  dwelling.    Bid 

oompoeitious  of  the  most  admired  hea-  his  place  of  refuge  having  been  revealed,  , 

tiien  writers  of  his  day,  we  cannot  but  nnder  constraint  of  torture,  by  a  yoith 

feel  impressed  with  the  moral  tranrfor-  belougingtoftehousehold,  his  pumas,   ; 

mation  that  Christianity  has  made.  This  armed  to  the  teeth,  drew   near  alniit  | 

angle   letter,  though  we  had   nothing  supper-time  on  Friday,  the  day  of  (he 

else,  placed  beside  the  compowtions  of  Preparation.  Even  then  Folycarp  might   , 

the  later  Roman  poets,  would  prove  that  have  escaped  hy  the  flat  roof  to  auotha   I 

through  the  gospel  the  world  has  been  house  ;  hut  he  refused,  saying,  '  Tleifiil 

turned  upside  down.      There  breathe  of  God  be  done.'    Coming  down  to  the 

through  it  such  a  purity  and  kindliness  officers,  he  readily  conversed  with  them,   I 

and  practical  devoutness,  that  we  know  and  ordered  that  something  to  est  (uid 

of  the  man's  heart  who  wrote  it,   '  all  drink  should  be  set  before  them,  asking   | 

things  have  become  new.'     For  the  fol-  only  that  he  might  have  an  hour  fof   : 

lowing  details  we  are  indebted  to  the  prayer.    For  two  hours  he  ceased  not 

circnlar  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  in  his  devotions,   so  that   the  soldien 

commonly  called  the  Marlyrium  Poly-  marvelled,   and   said,    'Why  was  sad 

carpi,  one  of  the  most  interesting  mona-  effort  made  to  capture  such  a  veneraUe 

ments  <rf  the  early  Church.  man?'    Having  ceased  praving,  Po^- 

in  the  year  167  a  fresh  persecution  carp  was  set  on  an  ass,  and  conducted 

broke    ont    gainst    the    Christians,  to  the  city.    On  the  way  he  was  met  tj 

Marcus  Aurelius  was  the  reigniug  em-  the  irenarch,  or  chief  officer  of  poliw 

peror,   whose   Meditations   are   full   of  and  his  tatJier,  who,  having  taken  bixi 

most  striking  moral  truths,  but  who  into  the  chariot,  endeavoured  to  tnm 

was  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Church.    The  him  aside  from  his  constancy.     '  Wis* 

proconsul  of  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have  harm  can  there  be,'  they  urged, '  in  ^1' 

tieen   personally  opposed   to  violence  ing,  '"The  Emperor  our  Lord,"  and  ni 

towards  the  Christiana,  bnt  was  uiged  sacrificing,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  safely  ? 

on  by  the  heathen  populace,  so  that  the  On  Polycarp's  replying  at  last  that  he 

mosteruelformsof  death  were  appointed  would  not  do  aa  they  advised  him,  they 

for  all  who  made   ■profession  of.  their  becamewroth,  and  pushed  him  vioientiy 

faith.    Many  of  the  (Aristians  at  Smyrna  out  of  the  chariot,  so  that  he  was  sorely 

had  already  been  put  to  death  with  many  injured  by  the  falL     But,  as  if  nothiiig 

tortures;  and  they  had  shown  such  mag-  liad  happened,  he  went  eagerly  forwarf, 

nanimity  and   patience,  that  even   t£e  and  was  at  length  brou^t  before  the 

hciatheD  spectators  were  moved  to  pty.  proconsul  at  the  stadium,  amid  gr^ 

One  instance  of  defection  was  mach  tumult  of  the  people.    The  noise  !»' 

made  of.     A  disciple  come  lately  from  creased  when  it  was  known  that  Pc^ 

PhiTgia  gave  himself  up  voluntarily  to  carp  was  taken.    The  proconsul  nrffo 

trial ;    bnt  when  the    actual   moment  him  to  have  respect  to  his  old  age,  to 

arrived,  he  vras  so  terrified  by  the  sight  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Csesar,  and  t" 

of  the  wild  beasts,  that  he  swore  by  the  say,  '  Away  with  the  atheists ! '    Pii'T' 

Emperor  and  offered  sacrifice,  abjuring  carp,  Mghing,  looked  np  to  heaven,  a"" 

his  failii.    lie  Church  remarks  on  this,  then  fixing  bis  gaze  stedfastly  od  tl^ 

hat  those  are  not  to  be  commended  crowd  before  him,  and  waving  bis  hAi» 
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ids  them,  said,   '  Away  with  the  be  aoo^ted  this  day  u  a  fruitful  and 

sts!'    The  proconsul,  still  appeal-  acceptahle  sacrifice,  accotding  aeThoo, 

»  him,    '  Swear,  reproaeh  Cnrist,  tiie   ever  -  truthful   (Jod,  hast   revealed 

!will  rele&B^  thee;'  the  noble  old  to  me  before,  and  hast  now  fulfilled. 

replied :     '  Eighty  and  six  jeara  TVheretore  for  all  things  I  pnuae  Thee, 

I  served  Hira,'  Mid  He  has  never  I  bless  Thee,  I  glorify  Thee,  with  the 

ma  wrong  ;  how,  then,  can  I  bias-  everlasting  and  heavenly  Jeaua  Christ, 

eHiui.myKingandniySaviour?'  Thy  beloved  Son;  to  whom,  with  Thee, 

magistrate  evidently  did  not  share  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  both  now 

matical  fierceness  of  the  mob,  for  and  to  all  ages.     Amen.'     As  he  finished 

ade  yet  another  attempt  to  over-  this  prayer  the  fire  was  kindled,  and 

the  scruples  of  the  martyr.    But  the  flame,  vehemently  flashing  about, 

tin ;    for  he  now  frankly  arowed  did  yet  seem  to  form  itself  into  the 

>1f  a  Christian,  and  when  threatened  shape  of  an  arch,  encompassing  the  body 

r  with  wild  beasta  or  the  fire,  re-  of  the  martyr  as  ia  a  circle ;  thereupon, 

ed   unmoved    in    his    constancy,  to  hasten  his  end,  an  execntioner  was 

V.  threateaeet  me  with  fire,'  said  commanded  to  pierce  h'm  through  with 

which  bnmeth  for  an  hour,  and  a  digger.     At  last  the  bones,  'more 

a  little   is  extinguished,  but  art  precious  than  pearla,  and  better  tried 

cant  of  the  fire  of  the  coming  judg-  than  gold, 'were  gatiierod  together  by  the 

i,  and  of  eternal  punishment  reserved  brethren,  and  buried  in  a  fitting  place, 

he  ungodly.    But  wh;f  tarriest  thou  ?  where  in  after  times  the  ajuiversary  of 

ig  forth  what  thou  wilt ! '  his  martyrdom  was  wont  to  be  kept, 

hereupon  a  herald  proclaimed  thrice  Thus  died  one  who  was  not  only  an 

tie  stadium,  '  Polycarp  has  confessed  eminent    teacher,   but  a   pre  -  eminent 

t  he  is  a  Christian ! '     The  mullitade  martyr.     His  death  satiated  for  a  space 

L^ith  demanded  that  he  should  be  the  fury  of  the  persecutors,  who  made 

own  to  the  lions,  shouting,  '  This  is  no  farther  search  for  Ihe  Christians,  but 

!  teacher  of  Asia,  the  father  of  the  ignored  their  existence  as  long  as  they 


The  asiarcb,  however,  declared  What    but  Christianity  could    have 

c  It  was   not   lawful  to  do  as  the  formed  such  men  as  Folycarp,  raising 

pie  desired,  since  the  shows  were  them  so  far  above  themselves  and  theiz 

adj  finished.      Then   all   cried  out  own  age?      On  the  suppou^n  that  the 

I  he  should   be  burnt  alive.      This  gospel  records  do  not  go  back  to  the 

land    being    granted,    f^ots    were  first  century,  as  the  Church  has  always 

eriy  gathered  from  all  places  to  form  received,   but   were    composed    in   the 

pile,  in  which  work  the  Jews  were  second  century  by  well-meaning  but 

'lally  active.    As  they  were  about  to  fiaudnlent  men,  how  can  the  letter  of 

en  Folycarp  with    nails,  he  said :  Folycarp,  so  entirely  New  Testament  in 

We  me  as  lam  ;  for  He  that  giveth  its  spirit  and  phraseology,  be  accountod 

strength  to  bear  the  fire  will  also  for?    Unless  the  gospel  be  true,  and 

f  me,  without  your  securiiig  me  with  Jesus  be  divine,  martyrdom  such  as  that 

Is,  to  remain  without  moving  in  the  of  Folycarp  is  utterly  inexplicable  on 

ae!'     He  was  accordingly  not  nailed,  any  known  principles  of  human  conduct. 

■  aimply  bound.     Then  looking  up  to  But  such  faithful  confessors  believed  no 

.Ten,  thus  he  prayed:  '  0  Lord  God  cunningly  devised  fable.    Their  theology 

uighly.  Father  of  Thy  well-beloved  may  not  nave  been  systematic,  but  their 

k  blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  love  to  the  Lord  wss  personal  and  in- 

om  we  have  known  Thee  1  0  God  of  tense.    They  might  not  have  been  able 

i  angels  and   powers,  and  of   every  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  in  our 

iug  creature,  and  of  the  whole  race  Catechism,  but  they  did  what  it  may 

the  righteous  who  live  before  Thee  1 1  he  few  of  us  are  prepared  to  do,  they 

mk  Thee  that  Thou  hast  counted  me  died  for  Christ.      Wonld  that  the  old 

<nhy  of  this  day  and  hour,  so  that  I  story    of     the    martyrs    might    causa 

le  a  portion  among  the  number  of  modem  Christdans  to  ponder  how  fai 

irtjiB,  in  the  cup  of  Thy  Christ,  to  the  their  courage  would  tate  them  in  de~ 

nureclJon  of  eternal  life  both  of  soul  fence  of  their  Lord  and  His  truth  I    Ifc 

d  body,  through  Iha  incormption  of  is  narrated  that  when  Elisha  was  dead 

t  Holy  Ghost ;  among  whom .  may  I  and  buried,  a  great  miracle  was  wrought 
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on  the  opeDiDg  of  bia  grare.     Monmen  tbrongh  the  openinci  as  it  vere,  of  tlie 

canyiiig  &  dead  Israelite  to  his  tomb  martyrs'  graves.    The  history  of  their 

were  surpriBed  hy  Ibe  ondangbt  of  a  f aitb  and  love  has  led  to  Uie  question : 

Hoabitieh  band,  and  in  haate,  seeing  the  'Bowcantheae  things  be?'    Tlieir  look 

aDhet'a  sepulchre  near,  they  cast  in  the  amid  the  flames  to  the  opening  faeaTena 

y  of  their  friend,  when  lo  1    as  the  has  not  seldom  gnided  the  anxious  heart 

eorpse  touched  the  bones  of  Elisba,  life  to  that  loving  Saviour  whoaepresence  is 

cwne  again,  and  the  dead  man  revived.  glory,  seen  and  received,    '  The  blood  at 

So  have  dead  souls  been  quickened  themartyrsbstiUtlieseedoftheCburch,' 


The  Lovs  that  Christ  Seeks. — The  love  to  Himself  on  which  the  Lord  Jesoa 
lavs  BO  much  stress,  while  it  is  based  on  an  intelligent  faith  in  Him  aa  regards 
His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  Hia  miBsion  and  commisBinn  from  the  Father, 
implies  something  more  than  that.  There  is  in  it  the  element  of  direct  peraonsl 
attachment.  We  love  Him,  not  merely  for  what  He  is  to  the  Father,  hut  for  what 
He  is  to  na.  It  must  be  ao.  For  if  we  believe  that  He  come  out  from  God,  we 
believe  that  He  came  out  to  us  and  f  or  ns ;  to  carry  ns  back  with  Him,  and  in  Him, 
to  the  Father;  to  seek  oa  in  our  lost  estate,  and  save  us  by  taking  ub  home.  The 
faith,  therefore,  which  originates  the  love  here  meant,  muat  be  of  a  personatly 
appropriating  character.  It  must  he  not  merely  intelligent  c<mviction,  but  cordial 
concurrence  and  consent.  There  has  come  to  me,  the  prodigal  in  the  far  country, 
a  visitor  &om  (he  Fatber's  house.  The  visitor  is  no  other  than  the  £rat-hom,  the 
Elder  Son.  He  drawe  near  to  me ;  He  speaks  to  me ;  as  a  brother  He  emtiraoea 
me.  I  see  a  face  beaming  with  brotherly  kindness.  I  hear  words  of  tenderest 
brotherly  compaaaon.  He  prolongs  His  stay.  I  become  acq<iaint«d  with  Him. 
He  adapts  Eimaelf  very  wonderfnlly  to  my  case.  He  is  very  patient  with  me  and 
very  pitiful.  He  does  to  me  unnumbered  offices  of  benevolence.  The  beauty  of 
HiB  character  unfolds  itself  to  me.  Hia  looka  and  woids  and  deeds  of  love  deeply 
move  me.  My  heart  is  irresistibly  drawn  out  to  Him.  But  He  be^na  to  apeak  to 
me  of  the  Father  whom  I  have  abandoned.  He  t«lls  me  of  the  arrangements  of 
that  Father's  house,  and  the  diapoations  of  that  Father's  heart.  He  tells  me  of 
Himself  as  coming  from  tbe  Father.  He  tells  me  of  the  conditions  of  His  coming, 
and  of  its  design ;  all  that  it  was  to  cost  Him ;  all  that  it  was  to  accompliab  for 
me.  He  tells  me  why  the  Father  sent  Him,  and  how  tlte  Father  will  deal  with 
me  for  His  sake ;  how  there  need  not  be  an  hour  more  of  alienation,  but  imme- 
diate pardon,  full  reconciliation,  perfect  peace.  Ab  1  my  prond  heart  within  me 
at  first  cries,  '  That  is  another  matter,  a  quite  different  affair.'  As  a  companion  in 
my  misery,  soothing  or  sharing  it,  tliia  elder  brother  may  be  acceptable.  Bat  al 
coming  from  the  Father,  whom  I  dared  not  face, — whom,  indeed,  1  do  not  care  on 
any  terms  to  face, — coming  to  take  me  home,  be  is  not  ao  very  welcome.  At  last, 
however,  I  relent.  My  heart  is  wonderfnlly  changed.  My  brother's  pleadings 
overcome  me.  I  liaten  with  softened  feelings  to  all  He  hee  to  Bay  about  the  Fath«c 
from  whom  He  comes  forth,  and  about  Hia  coming  forth  to  take  me  back  with 
Him  to  the  Father.  So  I  begin  to  love  Him,  or  to  understand  what  it  is  to  love 
Him,  not  merely^or  Hth  own  sake,  bnt  for  what  He  tells  me  of  the  Father,  of 
what  the  Father's  heart  is  towards  Him,  and  in  Him  also  towards  me.  N6r  ia  this 
evea  all.  Hy  love  to  Him  is  not  complete ;  it  is  not  such  love  as  He  longs  to  have, 
until  I  suffer  Him  to  bring  all  that  He  says  and  does  as  coming  forth  from  the 
Father  to  hear  personally  and  practically  on  myself, — until  on  the  faith  of  it  I  let 
Him  actually  bake  me  homo  with  Him  to  the  Father  as  Hia  '  Father  and  mine.' 
Then  there  springs  up  love  of  which  such  a  Son  and  such  a  Brother  is  worthy, — the 
love  of  that  true,  warm,  genuine  faith,  which  at  once  acknowledges  Him  as  coining 
forth  from  God,  and  goes  along  with  Him  heartily  in  the  purpose  of  His  coming, 
'and  in  the  glorious  issue  of  His  returning  whence  He  came.  Tbat  is  the  love  to 
the  Son  which  touches  the  Father's  heart,  the  love  for  which  He  loves  ua. — Ps* 
OAHDLim's  Sonihip  and  Brotherhood  of  Believers. 
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UiiauBCRASix  BiCHXS. — What  mon  can  tke  ambition  of  men  iledre  to  heai  tliui 
ftat  mueordiable  riches  are  ACCeaaiblB  to  dem  ?  Jews  deaire  to  be  rich.  Qen- 
iQea  desire  to  be  rich.  la  all  the  eternal  eeaeiitUU  of  hmmnity  tfaej  idbt  be  rich, 
{iod  wiihes  men  to  be  rieb.  He  will  hare  richefl  oommended  to  them.  P&vl  was 
(zpnoalf  raised  ap  and  qualified  to  jweach  to  men  their  own  unsearchahk  riches ; 
tlwt  b7  a  maTriage-corenaDt  they  wra  entitled  to  the  wealth  of  the  Son  of  Ood. 
lb  preach  the  goapel  is  to  make  loiowii  to  men  the  Bonrces,  and  the  bouudlessneaa 
cf  theii  treasure.  It  ia  but  a  proof  of  the  more  than  royal  descent  of  men  that 
there  are  no  limits  to  their  oesire  of  poBsession.  The  grief  ia,  that  they  aUow 
themselvea  to  be  allured  from  their  tme  riches,  to  the  shadowy  and  fictitious  riches 
d  material  subetonce ;  and  that  not  umply  for  the  sake  of  use,  but  for  the  sake  of 
glory.  God  proposes  to  make  man  rich  m  wisdom,  rich  in  goodness,  rich  in  joy, 
ridi  in  beauty,  rich  in  influence,  and  to  make  him  essenti^y  and  unchangeably 
rich,  by  makmg  his  wealth  inseparable  from  his  being.  The  worid  is  but  a  false 
uBTer  to  man's  desire  for  wealth.  God  warns  him  of  the  temptation,  and  reveals 
to  him  the  Infinite  Mine,  where  all  the  gold  is  human  and  eternaL  As  all  material 
gold,  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  man,  was  first  in  the  earth,  so  were  all 
the  spiritoal  ridies  of  the  angels  derived  from  the  Son  of  God.  The  Maker  of  all 
tlungB  must  be  unsearchably  rich.  There  muat  be  more  in  His  nature  than  in  all 
tilings  which  He  has  madft  There  must  be  worida  on  worlds  of  undiscovered 
ireslth  in  Him  who  made  the  worida.  All  lovely  and  precions  things  are  but  hinfa 
-of  tke  riches  oi  Uie  Son  of  God.  Floral  loreliness,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the 
tplendonr  of  metals,  the  lights  in^^ecioua  stones,  and  the  glories  of  the  firma- 
meit  are  the  material  ahadows  of  Hii  wealth.  The,beanties  of  Paradise  and  the 
vonilers  of  the  heaveus  are  higher  masifeatatione  of  His  riches.  How  can  one 
help  b^ng  ambitioua  to  have  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him,— to  exchange  the  strait- 
new  of  one's  own  nature,  and  the  thinness  and  poverty  of  one's  own  righteous- 
Dns,  for  the  resources  of  His  nature  and  the  riches  of  His  righteousness?  As  the 
sm  gives  freely  what  he  has  and  what  he  is,  and  yet  ia  none  tbe  poorer,  in  like 
luuiner  will  the  children  of  God  be  alwaya  giving  out  the  virtues  of  Christ,  yet 
be  always  overflowing. — John  Puuford's  Christ  and  His  Seed. 


SUNSHINE  AND  STORM. 

Wheh  I  waa  a  child,  along  with  a  Uttle  Years  after,  living  in  an  age  in  which 

arter  I  spent   my  firs^  vacation   in  a  the  sun  had  been  ^ken  into  service  as 

house  where   there   was   a   barometer,  a  portraib  painter  and  tbe  lightning  as 

which  seemed  to  our  inexperienced  eyes  a  messenger,  the  wonderful  barometer 

the  most  wonderf  □!  piece  of  mechanism  had  nearly  faded  from  my  recollection, 

that  mind  ever  invented  or  hands  pat  when  I  happened  to  be  vidtiug  in  a 

t<%ether.    It  was  so  constructed  that  a  family  where  it  was  all  at  once  brought 

hWe  wooden  man  came  into  view  when  back  to  my  mind.     Although  in  this 

th«  glass  fell,  whfle  a  woman  took  bis  household  there  were  only  two  children 

[ibce  when  the  mercury  rose.     Some  properiy  belonging  to  it,   Sarah    and 

might  have  thought  it  a  graceful  tribute  Willie,  yet  at  tbe  time  in  question  there 

to  the  Influence  of  women ;  but  in  those  were  four  cousns  en   a   visit,  so   that 

days  that  never  struck  ua.     We  gazed  altogether  we  formed  a  pretty  laige 

npon  the  whole  thing  with  too  much  party.      It  was  the   holi<&ys    of   tbe 

wonder  and  awe  for  that.      It  rather  young   people;    and    Mrs.   Steele  had 

Kerned  as  if  the  figures  influenced  the  rather  an  arduona  tusk  in  contriving 

weather,  than  the  weather  the  figures  j  suitable   amusementa    for   her  guests, 

fiat  the  man  wished  malignantly  to  more  especially  as  ahe  had  not  the  as- 

*f&  our  holidays,  while  Uie  woman  sistance  of  her  husband,  who  waa  from 

*H  a  benevolent  fairy,  enxiouB  to  make  home.     I  soon  saw  that  in  all  her  plans 

svery  moment  of  our  time  pass  plea-  totirfa  end,  her  chief  hindrance  was  htx 

"•"fy-  aon,  her  chief  help  her  daughter.    It 
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was  jtist  the  baromoter  over  again.  Bjrmpatbised  witb  the  Frenchman'B  viev 
The  one  brought  the  stona  occasioned  of  happiness  aa  lying  more  in  '  de  pur- 
by  selfiahneas,  the  other  the  sunshine  of  snit  than  in  de  poBaession.'  On  the 
love,  into  the  little  society  of  which  each  present  occaaion  the  weather  was  fine, — 
formed  a  part.  Willie  was  always  perhaps  too  fine  for  flshing,  unless,  in- 
thinking  of  what  he  would  like  himself,  deed,  the  few  clouds  whose  shadows 
cardess  of  the  wishes  of  his  cousins,  chased  each  other  over  the  hilla  should 
even  seeming  to  take  a  pleasure  in  op-  gather  in  blackness  as  the  day  ad- 
position  ;  and  if  they  did  not  yield  at  vanced ;  but  there  was  exhilaration  in 
once,  they  were  selfish, — his  bang  the  the  clear  air  and  bright  sunshine,  and, 
light  way  of  course.  '  Sarah,  on  the  as  Mrs.  Steele  remarked  when  we  turned 
contj^ary,  was  just  aa  constantly  seeking  into  the  house,  alter  seeing  them  away, 
to  ascertain  what  the  others  would  '  They  can  scarcely  fail  to  enjoy  them- 
desire,  and  never  allowed  her  own  pre-  selves,  whether  they  catch  trout  or  not.' 
ference  even  to  be  known,  in  case  it  And  so,  no  doubt,  tjiey  would,  had  it  not 
should  jar  with  that  of  others.  For  ex-  been  for  Willie.  He  was  in  a  bad  mood, 
ample,  let  us  take  the  history  of  a  day.  He  had  been  sent  against  bis  will,  and 

'  Come,  Willie,'  said  his  coosia  John  his  irritation  and  love  of  teasing  soon 

one  morning,  *  do,  like  a  good  fellow,  see  broke  out.    His  youngest  cousin  Han? 

if  your  rod  is  all  «ght.     Your  mamma  bad  been  brought  up  at  home  with  hu 

says  we  may  go  to  the  stream  on  the  sisters  on  accouat  of    delicate  health, 

Other  side  of  the  hill ;  I  hear  it's  a  and  both  from  natural  disposition,  and 

famous  place  for  trout.'  from  not  being  accustomed  to  rou^ 

'  To  those  who  can  catch  them,  which  treatment,  he  easily  broke  down  under 

is  more  than  you  can  do,'  was  the  reply,  anypro  vocation. 

'  Well,'  said  John,  good-humooredly,  Willie  knew  this ;  and,  of  conrse,  with 

'  that  may  be,  but  you  know  practice  him  such  knowledge  was  not  allowed  to 

makes  perfection ;  and  we  don't  know  lie  unused, 

the  way  :  will  you  show  it  to  ns  ? '  '  Why  did  you  not  stay  at  home  wiHi 

'  Not  1, 1  have  something  else  to  do ;  the  little  girls  ? '  he  asked.     '  The  hill 

I  am  going  to  the  cricket  match  that  is  we  have  to  climb  will  frighten  you.    If 

to  be  played  to-day.'  you  slip^  your  foot,  down  you  go  ever  so 

John  looked  disappointed,  but  said  far :  it  is  as  bad  as  some  of  the  Alpine 
no  more ;  and  a  short  time  after,  Mrs.  passes ;  and  they  say  there  are  holes  in 
Steele  coming  in,  would  allow  of  no  a  moss  we  have  to  pass  through  that 
objections  on.  Willie's  side.  8he  did  not  would  swallow  up  a  score  of  men,  and 
wish  him  to  attend  the  cricket  match,  appear  as  smooth  on  the  top  as  if  no- 
ond  be  must  go  with  his  cousins.  Her  thing  had  happened.  1  would  advise 
nuunma  wanted  Sarah  also  to  be  of  the  you  to  go  back  yet.' 
party :  she  was  to  collect  some  speci-  '  Harry,'  saM  his  brother  Jolm, 
mens  of  ferns,  which  were  only  to  be  '  never  mind  \raat  Willie  says,  he  is 
found  at  the  stream  for  which  they  were  only  joking.  You  should  do  like  the 
bound;  and  perhaps,  also,  Mrs.  Steele  princess  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  go- 
looked  to  her  to  keep  her  brother  in  ing  up  her  Mil  she  put  cotton  in  her 
check.  Sarah,  too,  had  had  her  own  ears,  so  that  she  never  heard  the  wam- 
pet  scheme  for  the  day,  having  intended  ing  and  threatening  voices,  which  vrould 
to  go  for  patterns  for  a  piece  of  work  have  frightened  her  otherwise.  We 
which  she  was  anxious  to  get  done ;  but  need  to ,  use  a  good  deal  of  cotton  in 
no  one  heard  of  it,  nor  would  any  one  going  through  the  world,  if  anything 
have  guessed,  in  seeing  the  cheerful  worth  while  is  to  he  done.' 
way  in  which  she  prepared  for  the  ex-  '  Don't  jou  speak  nonsense,'  inter- 
cnrsion,  that  she  had  been  at  all  die-  rupted  Willie,  'you  know  nothing  about 
appointed.  They  were  fully  equipped  it.  I  am  your  gnide,  and  surely  am  the 
with  rods  and  baskets,  the  latter  hemg  best  judge ;  it  is  no  place  for  little 
filled  with  sandwiches  and  biscuits, —  cowards  bke  Hnrry.' 
heavier,  no  doubt,  outward  bound  than  Sow  it  must  be  owned  Harry  was  not 
they  would  be  on  return ;  for,  judging  very  brave ;  bnt  for  all  that,  nay  per- 
by  the  few  trouts,  not  much  larger  Uian  baps  on  that  very  account,  he  felt  ihe 
minnows,  which  were  the  general  result  more  being  called  a  coward.  His  face 
of  Buch  expeditbns,  the  young  people  flushed,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tesift 
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Sinb,  Bi  naoal,  etune  to  t&a  resene;  found,  tolierhomff,berrwpeotableEag- 
Kothing  Harrj,  aod  telling  Willie  that  liah  doll  Pollj  turned  into  &  Maori,  hav- 
ha  knew  very  well,  had  tbJere  been  any  ing,  since  the  bad  last  Been  faer,  under- 
dsDger,  tbeir  mamma  would  not  haTB  gone  a  proeeaa  of  tattooing  -which,  had 
ilbwed  them  to  go,  and  that  it  was  a  all  at  oaea  sunk  her  from  cirUiBed  to 
shame  for  him  to  annoy  Harry,  making  savage  life.  0pon  examination,  it  was 
ihe  others  uncomfortable,  and  Hpoiling  found  that  Willie  had  been  reading  a 
their  day.  Bnt  her  brother  enjoyed  work  on  Hew  Zealand,  and  wishing  to 
lb  sense  of  power,  and  so  continned  see  if  he  could  imitate  a  print  in  the 
ts  tf  Bse  hia  littie  coasin,  tiiat  John,  who  book  of  a  tattooed  New  Zealand  ^r1,  had 
htd  hitherto  forborne  to  use  strong  seized  upon  pdbr  Polly  as  the  subject  o[ 
mMBures  on  Sarah's  account,  seeing  the  experiment,  nerer  thinking  of  the 
that  gentler  means  were  unarailing,  at  fedings  of  the  owner.  Bowerer,  to  do 
lul  took  hold  of  Willie,  and  said  he  him  justioe,  he  had  not  done  it  for  the 
mDBt  either  stop  or  leave  them.  porpoee  of  7Siin^  her,  and,  according  tn 
'  And  who  win  show  yon  the  road  ? '  his  mamma's  decunon,  he  bought  a  sub- 
lie  asked  sulleiil;.  '  You  can't  get  ou  itttate  ior  the  disSgiired  doll  with  his 
vithout  me.'  pocket  money.  But  notwithstanding 
'  We  can't  get  ou  with  yon ;  we  can  this,  the  two  little  girU  had  a  kind  of 
bnt  try  the  other  way.'  dread  of  Willie;  whereas  with  Sarah 
'  Well,'  was  the  reply,  '  take  away  beeide  them,  ireariness  and  fretf ulness 
joar  hands,  and  111  go  home.  Mamma  were  unknown.  Her  resources  seemed 
tbould  never  have  sent  me.'  to  tbem  absolutely  boundless.  Odd 
Being  thereupon  released,  he  went  off  boxes  and  shreds  of  materials,  struck  bj 
qniukly,  Sarah  Baying,  as  she  looked  wist-  her  magic  wand  of  love,  aided  byskil- 
loUy  ^ter  him,  ful  hands,  underwent  transformations 
'  He  is  kind  too,  but  somehow  or  nearly  as  wonderful  as  those  produced 
other  he  has  got  a  troublesome  temper,  by  Cinderella's  godmother  ;  wnile  dolls 
Tbough  it  could  not  be  helped,  I  am  so  and  baby  houses,  thus  manufactured,  were 
wtr  we  had  to  send  him  home :  we  made  by  the  h^p  of  a  vivid  imagination 
would  have  been  so  much  happier  all  to-  to  play  their  parts  in  an  ever  shifting 
i^ther;  not  that  we  will  be  at  any  loss  drama  of  make-believe  life.  Then  the 
for  getting  ^eroad, — yonder  is  a  little  storieasbe  could  tellor  read, — her  hearers 
bDj  who  knowseveryfootof  the  ground,  never  being  allowed  to  auppoee  that  she 
ind  who  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  guide  us  was  not  as  much  interested  in  them  as 
Eafely  over  the  Alpine  precipices  and  themselves;  although,  indeed,  in  one  war 
piut  the  hidden  holes — that  don't  exist,'  she  was  so,  for  she  so  sympathised  wits 
nlded  she,  laugitiug,  '  bo  don't  fear,  their  pleasure,  that  it  was  a  positive 
Uiny.'  enjoyment  te  herself.  If  an  accident 
Aecocdingly  the  boy  was  hired  <hi  the  occurred, — and  Minnie  was  a  heedless 
ipot  8tiUl£eycouldnotregainthe  light-  little  creature  who  was  always  getting 
beutedness  of  the  morning,  although  inte  some  scrape  or  other, — '  Where^ 
iMr  eicondon  -was  not  altogether  with-  Sarah  ? '  was  as  natural  a  cry  with  the 
out  enioyment,  and  Harry  was  mode  little  girls  as  '  Where's  mamma  ?'  when 
loppy  by  actually  catching  one  of  the  they  were  at  home,  and  under  her  sooth- 
tbree  trodts  which,  along  with  an  eel  ing  and  help  it  was  wonderful  how  soon 
aadeomeferDS,  made  the  trophies  of  the  tears  gave  place  to  wniles.  Like  the 
diy.  On  their  return  they  found  Willie,  woman  of  the  barometer,  when  Sarah 
<ho  had  arrived  about  noon,  teUing  Mrs.  showed  heraeH  we  were  pretty  sure  of 
Steele  that  Harry,  a  poor  coward  of  a  fair  weather, — ascertain  as  we  were  of  the 
child,  had  been  frightened  at  what  he  opposite  when  WiUie  made  his  appear* 
^  told  them  about  the  hills,  and  that  nnce.  The  book  that  another  was  read- 
John,  who  always,  right  or  wrong,  ing  was  just  the  very  one  he  wished,  and 
'ook  his  brother's  part,  had  sent  him  none  else  could  fill  its  place;  or  be  had 
home.  Of  course  Sarah  explained  the  come  in  for  a  game  at  ^ess,  and  board 
mMer  to  her  mamma,  and  Willie  was  and  men  being  occupied,  he  would  sit 
feptoved.  Heaeemedimprored  also  tor  down  discontentedly  to  watch  the  game,— 
lome  days  after ;  but  ere  long  old  habits  not,  however,  in  silence,  but,  taking  one 
°<gui  to  show  themselves  again.  One  side,  he  would  give  hints  which  come  so 
"Kming,  Minnie,  his  youngest  cousin,  easily  from  a  spectator,  and  are  so  trying 
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telling yoa,'  'I  would  have  got  the  game 
if  it  had  not  been  for  him,'  Yea,  he  bad 
ancoeeded,  as  uBoal,  in  niung  a  atorm. 

Now  botii  brother  and  eieter  eierciaed 
power,  the  one  b)  caoBe  annoTonce  and 
Btrtfe,  the  other  to  make  bappioees. 
Like  the  fable  of  the  wasp  and  the  bee, 
Willie  could  not  be  got  to  laj  by  bis 
Btiog,  Sarah  gave  everyifhere  honey  to 
sweeten  life.    Even  setting  aside  the 

Suegtioa  of  othera,  we  can  easily  see  that 
loae  who  act  in  God's  way,  seeking  ' 
remove  burdens  rather  than  lay  th< 


Let  my  young  readers  prore  this ;  and 
instead  of  always  asking  the  qaettion, 
What  would  I  like  myself?  rememberinjc 
tbat  '  eren  Christ  pleased  not  Himself,' 
let  them  by  to  enter  into  the  feeUngi 
and  wants  of  others,  and  seek  to  gratify 
these,  even  although  at  the  coat  of  some 
self-denial.     Of  course  there  are  limita- 


there  is  abundant  epMX  for  girioe 
pleasure,  and  the  mmshine  thna  created 
will  be  reflected  on  ourselves  all  the 
more  abundantly,  that  id  our  efforts  tot 
others,  we  bad  never  thought  of  any 


Intelligence.— SRnifelr  ^reabgferimi  C^rc^. 


Aberdeen. — At  the  meeting  of  th[B  pies-' 
hyterj  on  lllh  FebraBi^,  imimation  wa* 
read  of  Ihe  death  of  Bev.  Dr.  MKIrie, 
■enior  minister  of  Old  Meldmm  congre- 
gation, which  aeoarred  on  ISth  Jsnanry, 
at  Lngarvale,  Ajr«bire.  After  prayer, 
hie  name  was  remoTed  from  the  roll. 
Report  of  the  examination  of  the  stadealt 
nnder  the  care  of  the  presbTtety  showed 
a  very  high  position  of  excellence.  Dia- 
conraea  were  also  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Cravrford  and  Dancan,  of  the  fourth  year, 
both  of  which  were  approved.  The  con- 
gregntion  of  Lnmsdea  preaented  petition 
for  continued  acpport  from  Home  Fnnd, 
and  fur  the  location  of  Mr.  Thoa.  Grainger 
amoDg  them.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
gire  effect  to  their  wishes  as  far  aa  practi- 
cable. Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tnea- 
day,  SSth  March. 


Good  bum,  moderator.  Mr.  James  S. 
Rae,  preacher,  was  present,  and  having 
expressed  his  adherence  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  call  of  Ecelefechan  con- 
gregation, delivered  trials  aa  preacribed, 
and  hia  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  Tnraday,  1th  Febrnary. 
— The  presbytery  met  at  Ecclefechan  on 
the  1th  nit.— the  Bev.  William  Hntton, 
moderator  pro  die.  The  moderator 
preached  a  sermon  from  1  Pet.  i.  24,  25, 
and  Mr.  Rae  was  then  aoIemnlT  set  apart 
by  prayer  to  the  office  of  the  bolj  miniatty 
and  the  pastoral  overaighC  of  Ecclefechan 
congregation.  The  Bev.  James  Bonald 
addressed  the  minister  and  congregation 


on  their  reapeclive  dniies.  The  preslit- 
tery,  having  had  their  attention  directed 
to  the  sudden  and  most  trying  death  of 
the  Bev.  Bobert  Gardner,  Tor  upwards  of 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  court, 
agreed  to  record  tbeir  moat  earnest  sym- 
pathy for  the  bereaved  wife  and  family, 
and  appoitited  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and 
Watson  to  prepare  a  letter  expressive  of 
the  presbytery's  mind  nnder  the  solemn 
dispensation,  and,  in  particular,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  bereaved  and  tried  familvi 
and  laid  correspondence  to  be  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Gardner  in  dae  form.  A  pclitjon 
from  Bigg  congrepailoa  to  the  Hotne 
Committee  of  the  Mission  Board  for  aid 
in  maintaining  ordinsncei  while  in  a  state 
of  vacancy,  was,  after  due  coosideration, 
nnanimoosly  approved  for  tranamiaeiOD, 
and  ita  prayer  favonrably  recommended. 
The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  presbytary 
is  to  be  held  at  Ecclefechan  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  March,  at  II  a.m. 

ArbrocUh. — Thia  preabylery  met  at 
Brechin  on  the  14tb  of  January — the  Bev, 
Alexander  Borley,  moderator.  Meaais. 
George  Sontar  and  Alexander  AUardicc. 
students,  having  completed  their  coarse 
of  stndy  at  the  Hall,  delivered  trial  dis- 
courses with  a  view  to  licence,  which  were 
dostained,  and  they  were  licensed  lo 
preach  tlie  gospel.  A  report  was  given 
in  from  the  presbytery's  Committee  on 
the  Augmentation  Scheme,  to  tbe  effect 
that,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  tbe  suni  of 
£77,  it.  Sd.  had  been  raised  within  the 
bonnds  of  the  presbytery  for  that  scheme 
by  special  effort,  besides  the  amount  con- 
tributed through  the  ordinary  channels. 
It  was  agreed  to  petition  tbe  Oavemment 
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meeting  to  be  beld  at  Arbroatb,  od  Tnei-  itipenda,  it  was  doublj  required  now,  not 

dif  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  March. —  only  by  tboaa  who  did  not  then  advance, 

Tbepreabftei7  held  a;>ro  re  nafameeting  but  bj  aim  oil  erery  congregation  of  the 

11  Arbroath   on   the   Tth   Febraarj — tlie  presbylerj.    It  vu  nltimatel;  agreed  to 

ReT.  Alexander   SorW,   moderator.     A  refer  Mr.  Tonng's  letter  to  the  Angmenta- 

pelitiOD  was  presented  from  Ftlncea  Street  tion  Committee,  appointing  them  to  report 

congregation,    ArhmaCh,   reqneiting    the  on  it  to  next  meeting  of  preibylerj,  to  be 

presbjtery  to  appoint  a  moderation  in  a  beld  on  Toeadaf,  March  4th,  at  ten  o'clock 

call  in  that  congregation  on  an  early  da^.  a.m.    The  necatsity  of  a  raanae  for  the 

Ucasn.  John  Lamgai);  Robert  Lnmgair,  congregation    of   Noiham    was   bronght 

and  William  Briggs    appeared   ai  com-  before  the  preabytery.    feeling  the  im- 

missionera,  and  stated  that  the  congrega-  portaace  of  this  ob^ct,  and  being  anxiou 

lion  offered   a  stipend  of  £200,  with  a  to  promote  it«  atiainmeat,  the  presbytery 

mtnae,    and    £10    for    aacramental    ex-  appointed   the  Sct.   Ueun.   Stark    and 

pcniea.    Tbey  alio  stated  that  Ibe  people  Stephens  a  committee  to  meet  with  the 

were  nnsnimona    in.   the  prayer  of  the  congregationrand  to  co-operate  with  them 

petition.    Agreed  to  grant  the  modera-  in  tbe  further  proaecntion  of  thia  matter, 

lion ;  and  tbe  Bev.  J~  P.  Millar  was  ap-  The  presbytery  proceeded  to  conaider  an 

poinied  to  moderate  in  Princes  Street  on  extract  from  the  minnles    of   the   But 

UoDday,  the  17th  Febroory.  Seaaion,  Coldstream,   positirely  refasing 

Beniiei. — Tbis  presbytery  met  on  the  to  comply   wilii   a    former   decision    of 

14ih  of  Jannary — the  Rot.   George    J.  presbytery,  on   which  Mr.  Boss  left  the 

BoiB,  moderator.     A  letter  was  read  from  chair,  which   woa  then  occapied  by  Mr. 

the  ReT.  Wm.  Wood,  eaplaiaing  why  the  Wilson.       The    session    said     in     their 

IUt.  John  Uonro  had  failed  to  supply  at  minute  :  '  With  all  deference  to  the  prea- 

Beanm  on  t  Tin  ion  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  bytery,.the  aeasion  hare  to  record  their 

NoTember  last,  that  being  the  Sabbath  astonishment  and  deep  regret  at  the  coaree 

beraK  the  commanion  there.    The  expta-  pursued  by  the  superior   court,  rirtaally 

nation  was  not  deemed  altogether  satis-  admitted  indefensible.'    These  words  were 

fictoiy, — the  words  of  a  letter  having  been  strongly  condemned    as   improper   in   a 

mlaanderatood ;    bat  the  presbytery  did  session  snbordinate  to  and  boand  to  obey 

Dot  Ibink  that   any  further  action  was  its  preabyten.    It  wa«  proposed  to  refpr 

Tieceiaary.     Mr.  Joseph  Scott,  conTcner,  to  ine  Synod  f(^  adTice,  as  tbe  case  of  a 

leportedproceedinga  iikHoly  Island.  Tbe  eesiion  in  rebellion  against  its  presbytery 

prcibftery  expressed  regret  Ibat  a  atudeat  is  allngether  new,  and  trnproiided  for  by 

orpTSHCher  had  not  been  fonnd  to  act  as  the  mJes  of  the  Charch,    As  this  was  tbe 

pernutnent  agent  there,    and    instructed  laal  busioeBS  at  a  protracted  meeting,  and 

the  committee  to  nae  all  diligence  to  obtain  ieieral  members   had    already   left,   the 

one,  and  in  tbe  meantime  to  employ  the  presbytery  ultimately  adopted  the  follow- 

KTTicea    of   probationers.      A    qneation  ing    resetalion ::    '  The  conduct    of   the 

lisTing  been  raised  at  a  former  meetiag  of  session   appearing   to  the  presbytery  so 

preabytery  as  to  the  right  of  supplemented  grave  a  matter,  and  the  attendance  at  this 

congregations  to  grant  holidays  to  their  stage  of  the  psooeedings  being  smsU,  it 

minister,  the  'ReT.  P.  Meamt  introduced  was  agreed  to-  defer  this  matter  to  next 

a  motion,  of  which  be  had  given  notloe,  meeting  of  presbytery;,  in  the  hope,  too, 

lo  the  effect  that  thia  nght  ought  not  to  that  in  the  meantime  tbe  session  may  he 

be  denied  to  these  congregalions.     After  induced  to  reconsider  their  decision.' 

•ome  consideration,  tbe  preibyteiy  nnani-  fttpar.— Thia   preahytery  met    in    tbe 

noosly  agreed  to  express  no  opinion  on  class-room    of    Bonnygaie    Charch    on 

the  qnestion  of  bolidays,  but  to  leave  this  Taeaday,  the  11th  February—Mr.  Scott, 

Hntler  to  be  arranged,  OS  hitherto,  between  Ht.   Andrewa,   moderator.      Mr.    George 

tbe  minister  and  bis  congregation.    The  Heugban,  aludent  of  diTiniCy  of  the  third 

labjoci  of  stipend  augmentation  occupied  year,  waa  transferred. from  the  Presbytery 

tbe  attention  of  the  court  for  some  time,  of  Kelso,  and  examined  in  Church  History 

There  was  no  report  from  Ibe  committee;  and  Theology.     The  Ber.  Mr.  RnlhTen 

lint  Ur.ToDng,  convener,  in  a  letter  to  of  Kinross,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  Milnathort, 

tbe  cleTk,.called  attention  to  the  fact  that  appeared  aa  eommissionera   to  prosecate 

the  last  three  years' airaogement  is  nearly  the  call  addressed  by  the  Milnathort  cod- 

ended,  and  that  another  triennial  arrange-  gregslion  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderaon,  of 

mem  mast  be  made,  with  aoeh  modifica-  the    Weat   Chorch,   Ceres;   and  Messrs. 

tiong  gg  circamslancea  may  require.    He  Bryde  and  Stnrrock  were  present  oa  com- 

•aid  that  if  there  waa  need  for  such  a  missioners  from  Ceres.    After  the  reasons 

moTenitAt  as  wa*  made  three  years  ago,  for    translation,    and    aDiwera    to    taid 
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reuoni,  wen  read,  Hr.  Andenon  inti- 
mated hji  acceptance  of  tliu  call;  and  it 
wu  agreed  to  diHoWe  the  paitoral  con- 
nection between  bim  ard  the  Weat  con- 
uregatiOD  of  Ceres.  Mr.  Rackine  waa 
appointed  to  preach  the  olinrcli  racaat, 
and  act  ai  interim  moderator  of  Beuioii. 
Mr.  Archibald  Henderaon  punied  bia  re- 
in aining  triali,  and  was  licenaed  to 
preach  tbe  go*pe1.  Appoinied  IbeannBal 
meeting  for  tbe  leTiral  of  religion  to  be 
held  in  tbe  same  place  on  tbo  Tueadaj 
after  the  third  Sabbath  of  Mnri-h,  at  half- 
paai  eleTen  o'clock  '.v.,  all  ihe  eldera 
being  invited  to  attend  lbi>  meeting,  and 
Ur.  Wise  to  gire  the  addreas. 

Dtm^friet. — Tbia  preabjterj  met  on  4th 
February  ->  tbe  Rct.  Alex.  H'Donald, 
moderator  pro  tern.  In  conaeqnence  of 
ibccanlinnedindiapoaitionof  Mr.  Rothnie, 
•applj  was  appointed  for  the  pulpit  of 
Caatle-Donfilaa  on  and  after  Che  second 
Sabbath  of  March.  Mr.  Jamea  Thomson, 
haring  delixered  all  bia  triala  to  the  aatia- 
faetioa  of  the  preabjteir,  waa  lieenaed  as 
■  preacber  of  the  goapel.  The  preabytery 
Renerallf  approved  of  the  OTerture  aneot 
yonng  penoni  changing  their  places  of 
reaidence.  It  waa  agreed  to  petition  Par- 
liament for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acta.  A  letter 
waa  read  from  Mr.  Hatton,  calling  tbe 
attention  of  Che  presbytery  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  DiseaCabliahment 
■nd  Disendowment  of  tbe  Establiahed 
Charches.  It  waa  agreed  to  defer  the 
conaideration  of  home  erangeliaation  till 
next  meeting.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  annual  miasionary  meeting 
in  Che  CTening,  when  addresses  woald  be 
delivered  by  Dra.  Turner,  Bobb,  MacGtll, 
and  others.  Next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Dumfries  on  tbe  first  Taeaday  of  April. 

SIgin  and  Imemai. — Tbis  preabytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  11th  Febniary — 
Ber.  Geoive  Hobaon,  moderator.  Mr. 
John  Smith,  probationer,  delivered  trial 
exercltea  for  ordiaaiion,  which  were 
.cordially  aoHtained,  and  bis  ordioaCion  was 
appointed  to  take  plnce  at  Bnrsbead  on 
Wednesday,  the  eth  April— Mr.  Whyte  to 
preach,  Ur,  Lind  to  ordain,  and  Mr. 
Kobaon  to  addreas  pattor  and  people. 
Hr.  Watson  stsced  that  Mr.  Muirison, 
elder,  Inveraeas,  and  be,  had,  according  to 
appointment  at  laac  meeting,  prepared  a 
statement  with  reference  to  tlie  Angmenta- 
(ion  Scheme,  and  that  copies  of  it  wonid 
be  sent  wjtbont  delay  to  ihe  Tariona  con- 
gregations of  tbe  preabytery  for  diatribn- 
tion.  Mr.  Whyte  gave  notice  that  he 
will,  at  next  meeting,  move  that  the  pres- 
bytery meet  atlemately  at  Forres   and 

FalUrk—Tbit  preabytery  met  on  tbe 


4th  FebmBTT— the  Ber.  Darid  Connel, 
moderator.  The  clerk  intimated  that  the 
Bev.  James  Somerrille,  Airth,  bad  de- 
parted tbis  life  on  the  SOth  January. 
After  prayer,  the  presbyter?  agreed  lo 
drop  bis  name  from  their  roll.  The  prei- 
bytery  appointed  the  Ber.  Hngh  Baird 
convener  of  Committee  on  Statistics,  in 
room  of  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Carmichael,  trans- 
lated to  London.  Hr.  Wilson  Baird, 
student,  delivered  a  diseonrse  on  Acts  r, 
SO,  which  vru  snataioed.  Mewrs.  Andrew 
H'OreEor  and  Wilson  Baird  were  ex- 
amined, by  written  papera,  «•  Iialin, 
Hebrew,  Church  History,  Hermeneatica, 
etc.  Their  eiaminaiiona  were  snstained. 
Tbe  presbytery  nnanimonsly  agreed  to 
petition  Parliament  for  tbe  immcdiaie 
repeal  of  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acta 
and  the  40tb  section  of  the  Mnciny  Ace 
and  inatnicCed  the  clerk  t«  prepare  aaid 
petitions,  to  be  signed  by  the  moderatur 
and  clerk,  and  transmitted  to  Admiral 
Erakine.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is 
on  Tneaday,  the  1st  April,  at  11  a.m. 

ffamilton — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
SStb  January  —  Mr.  Black,  moderator. 
Hr.  Leys  reported  that  he  had  preached 
in  the  West  Church,  Stratfaaven,  on  Till 
inat,  and  presided  in  tbe  moderation  of  a 
coll  to  Mr.  Peter  Morton,  preacher  of  Ihe 
gospel,  Qlaagow.  Tbe  call,  signed  by  SOi 
members,  and  paper  of  concurrence,  signed 
by  8S  ordinary  bearers,  were  Inid  on  the 
cable,  and  the  presbytery  approved  of  Mr. 
Leys'  conduce  Messrs.  Robert  Camming, 
John  Speira,  Bobert  Jack,  and  James 
Martin,  who  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  prosecute  tbe  call,  were  present,  and 
were  heard.  The  nresbyteiy  anatained 
the  call ;  and  Mr.  Morton  being  preaeni, 
the  call  was  put  into  bia  hands,  and  he 
declared  his  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
same.  The  presbytery  neit  appointed 
Hr.  Morton  various  aabjects  as  trials  for 
ordination,  to  be  given  at  nest  meeting. 
The  clerk  read  a  letter  from  tbe  Bev. 
George  C.  Hut  ton,  convener  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  the  Disestablish- 
ment and  Disendowment  of  the  Estab- 
lished Churches.  The  presbytery  in- 
structed the  clerk  to  procure  a  consider. 
able  number  of  copies  of  Ihe  Committee'ii 
Statement,  for  diatribntion  among  the 
members  of  tbe  different  congregations 
within  the  bonnda,  and  agreed  to  delay 
the  further  consideration  of  this  matter 
till  a  sabaequenC  meeting. — This  presby- 
tery met  again  on  the  IBth  February- 
Mr.  Black,  moderator.  Mr.  George  Craw- 
ford, student  of  the  third  year,  delivered 
a  popular  sermon,  which  was  sustained. 
He  was  also  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Mr.  John  Orr,  student  of  the  tirst  year, 
WM   examined  in  a  similar  manner  iu 
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latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  ami  the  ex-  principles  and  historj' ;  tbat  before  takinjt 

iminMioniofboihMadenLiwereapproTed.  further  tiepi    the;  feel    it   neceiaarj  u> 

Mr.  Peter  Morton,  ander  call  to  Uie  West  consult    tbs    congregationi    nodtt    their 

Cbnrch,  StralllaTeii,  delirered  a  popular  charge  ;   and  thai,   being  a    ■ubordinace 

urmoD  and  lecture,  and  read  an  exerciie,  court,  tbey  are  not  at  libertj  to  enter,  on 

with  additions,  and  an  exegeiis.    He  was  neKOtiations  lill  they  have  consnlted  the 

iIm  examined  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Church  Synod   to   which   the;   ate   sobject.'     It 

Uiitorj,   and    Practical    Ueligion.      The  was  agreed  tbac  the  report  of  tbe  com- 

pieibjterj  expressed  their  cordial  satii-  laittce  be  adopted,  and  that  tbe  moderator 

Miction,  and  laatained  the  whole  of  Ur.  be  instructed  to  write  to  Dr.  Knox  in 

UoRon'i  trials  for  ordination.    The  pres-  li-rms  thereof.    Reports  on  the  slate  of 

byltr/  then  appointed  his  ordination  to  the   Sabbath  schoola  were  received  from 

uke  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  at  one  the  rarious  cocgregatious.    These  report! 

o'clock  P.M. — Mr.   AndenoD   to   preacli,  in  moat  cases  showed  a  saliafaclorj  in- 

Mr.  Thomson    to   preside,   crdain,   and  crease  in   the  number  of  teachers   and 

tire  the  char^  to  the  minister,  and  Mr.  scholars.      The    clerk    was    directed    to 

Dunlop  to  give  the  charge  to  the  people,  send  an  abstract  of  the  returns  to  Mr. 

Tbs  attention  of  the   preahjtery  having  Ingli9,coiiTeneT  of  the  Svnod's  Committee 

been   called    to    the    sudden    death    of  on  Sabbatb  Schools.    Next  meeting  was 

the  Ber.    Dr.    Qnnion,    of  St.  Andrew  appointed  to  be  held  at  Belfast,   fourth 

Square  Cborch,  Greenock,   and  once   a  Tuei da;  of  April. 

member  of  this  presbytery,  they  agreed  to  Kiljaamock. — This   presbytery   met    at 

■end  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  widow  Eilmarnock    on   the  1 1  lb  f  ebruary — the 

and  family  j  appointed  the  moderator  to  Rev.  Andrew  Alston,  moderator.    Messrs. 

prepare  that  letter,  and  to  sign  it,  along  James  Conway  and  Hugh  Oommell,  A.M., 

with  the  clerk,  in  name  of  the  presbytery,  students    ia   dirinity,   having  completed 

Ud  transmit  it  to  Mrs.  Gaoion.     A  letter  their  trials  to  t]ie  satisfaction  of  the  pres- 

*u  read  from  the  convener  of  the  Synod's  byterr,  were  licensed  as  probationers  of 

Ccaiinittee    on    tbe    Synod    Clerkships,  the  United  Presbyterian  CburCh.    At  the 

ilaiing  that,  for  Ihe  information  of  this  request  of  the  session  of  Trinity  Church, 

presbytery,   he   begged   to   intimate   that  Irvine,  Mr.  Pbilp  was  appointed  moderator 

uid  committeo  intend,  in  their  report,  to  ofsession  in  tbe  absence  of  Dr.  Robtrtson. 

tecammend  arrangements  which  will  in-  Mr.Kirkwood,  convenerofthepresbyteiy's 

>aiie  an  increase  of  tbe  permanent  outlay  Committee  on   Augmentation,   gave    an 

connected  with  the  administration  of  the  mteriia  repoil,  and  wa*  heard  in  explana- 

Chnrch.    Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  tion.     The  report  was  received,  and  tbe 

Ibe  session-bonse  of  the   West   Church,  committee  were  directed  to  continue  their 

Slralhaven,  on  tbe  4th  day  of  March,  at  ,  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  scheme,  and  report 

lulf-past  twelve  o'clock  VM.  progress  at  tbe  April  meeting  of  presby- 

iTdaad. — This  presbytery  met  at  Bel-  tery.    Mr.  George  Copland  was  added  to 

fut,  4ih   Pebrnary— Ber.    W.    Buchan,  the  committee.     Bead  circular  from  the 

nioderalor.    Bead  letter  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Bev.    David    Tonng,    convener    of    the 

Cuneron,  B.D.,  declining  the  call  to  Bel-  Synod's  Committee  on  the  Sf  nod  Clerk- 

l^ul.    The  call  was  accordingly  set  aside,  ships.     Read   »\sa  Synod   minntes   wiih 

It  irat  agreed  to  examine  Mr.  R.  Hntcbin-  reference  to   anaugements  involving  an 

•oTi,  atadent,  by  means  of  written  papers,  increase  of  the  permanent  outlays  cou- 

snd  examiners  on   the  various   subjects  necled  with  the   admin  is  tratiun    of   the 

''ere  appointed.     Read  notice  from  the  Cbnrch.    After  some  discussion  in  regard 

I'resbytery  of  Annandale,  intimating  tbat  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Synod's 

the  Bev.  W.  Williamson  bad  demltted  his  enactment,  and  the  very  general  iuforma- 

elisrge  at  Rigg  of  Gretna,  and  that  the  tion  conveyed  hj  the  committee,  the  pres* 

Annandale  presbytery  had  agreed  to  re-  bytery  directed  the  clerk  to  communicate 

eemmend  that  bis  name  be  placed  on  the  with  Mr. Toung,andrequeBthim  lo  favour 

roll  of  probationers.    Dr.  Bryce,  convener  the  presbytery   with    an   explanation   in 

Dnhebresbjcery's  Committee  on  the  over-  regard  to  the  nature  of  tbe  arrangements, 

'ore  Of  the  Irish  General  Assembly  anent  end  the  amoant  of  increase  on  the  per- 

Vaioii,  reported;  'That  the  Union  Com-  manent  outlays  of  the  Church's  admini- 

miiiee   Tespeclfully    recommend    to    tbe  stration  which   the  committee  intend  to 

presbytery  that  a  letter  be  written  by  the  recommend  to  the  Synod.    Took  up  com- 

mwlerstor  to  Dr.  Knox,  stating  that  the  municationfiorn  the  Synod's  Committeeon 

pieiliTtery  have  taken  his  letter  and  en-  Public  Morals.    Agreed  unanimously  to 

cloied  copy  of  overture  into  serious  con-  petition  Parliament  for  the  total  and  im- 

■idersiionj  that  they  are  earnestly  deslrons  mediate  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 

of  the  proposed  nnion,  if  it  can  he  accom-  Act*.    Agreed  also  to  petition  Parliament 

pUibcd  on  tenni  consistent  with    their  for  the   immediate    repeal  of   tbe  40iti 
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mseting  at  WolTerhamptoD  on  the  3d  of  AnnaD  was  balni;  rerified,  and  eren  ex- 

FsbmaiT,   to   attend  (be  funeral  of  the  ceeded  in  WoWerhampton.      The  jonng 

lieT.  Bobert  Gardner,  who  was  killed  oa  church  wm  |iutting  on  strength  nnder  bu 

tie  30th  of  Janaarj,  whilat  croising  the  able  ministry;   he   himgelf   was  quieilf 

milnar  at  Wolverhampton  itBtion.    The  taking  a  position  of  great  influence  in  the 

Her.  jBDies  Towen,  moderator  pro  lem,,  town,  and  the  esteem  of  Christian  men  of 

constituted  the  meeting,  after  which  the  other  denominations  was  gathering  full; 

presbfter;  proceeded  to  the  church.    The  around  him.     His  heart  was  set  on  bis 

ilei.  William   Grabam  presided,  offered  work.     A  time  of  amplest   fruit-bearing 

prijer,  and  saitably  addressed  the  moum-  seemedaboutto  open  before  him.   Itwasat 

lug  congregation.    The  Ber.  James  Muir  sncb  a  time,  and  in  these  circumatance^, 

read  the  Scriptures,  and  the   Rer.   Mr.  that  the   gentle  spirit   of   their   fellow- 

Stuart,  Baptist  minister,  WoWerhampton,  presbjter    was    to   snddenlj    summoned 

offered  prayer.    The  remains  of  the  de-  from  the  work-field.      It  is  an  event  to 

parted  brother  were  followed  to  the  grave  make  those  who  suffer,  damb  before  the 

bf  a  large  procession,  not  onlj  of   the  Lord.     The  sufferers  can  only  grasp  their 

members    of    the    cuugregation,    bnt    of  hands  in  their  grief,  and  say,  "The  will  of 

Diher  denominations,  and  of  the  general  the  Lord  be  done.'"    After  prayer,  the 

public,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  Mi.  caioe  of  Mr.  Gardner  was  dropped  from 

Gardner    had    gained    during    his    brief  the   rolL    Hr.  A.  B.  Cameron  declined 

ministry.     Dr.  M'Leod  offered  'prayer  at  the  call  from  Su  Psnl's,  Birkenhead,  and 

ihegrave. — Tbeordiuarymeetiogwasheld  it  was  set  aside,  witb  expressions  of  sym- 

ilFendletoaChnrch,  Manchester,  on  10th  path;  for  the   congregation    under   this 

Feb. — the  Rev.  H.  T.  Howat,  moderator,  disappointment     The  next  meeting  was 

Mi.  a,  p.  C.  Jameson  gave  the  remain-  appointed  to  take  plaoe  at  Mount  Flea- 

ieg  portion  of  hit  trials,  all  which  were  sact   Chuich,  Liverpool,   on   the   second 

cordially    sustained,    and    he    was    then  Monday  in  March,  at  3  p.m. 
ilueused  to  preach  the  gospel.     It  being         Melrott. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 

understood  that  Mr.  Jameson  had  offered  4thofFebruar;~Mr.Cockbum, moderator 

bit  services  to  the  Mission  Board  as  a  pro  tern.     A  moderation  was  granted  at 

miBsionai;  to  India,  and  that  he  had  been  the  unanimous  request  of  the  East  Bank 

Kcepted  by  the  Board,  after  reading  tbe  congregation,  Hawick,  for  Monday,  the 

extract  minate  of  the  Board  bearing  on  ITth   curt. — Mr.   Muir   to  preside.     The 

die  subject  of  his  acceptance,  the  presbj-  stipend  offered  is  £350,  besides  the  manse. 

toy  fixed   Mr.   Jameson's  ordination  to  Au  evening  meeting  of  the  presbytery  was 

l*ke  place   in   Conpland  Street  Chuich,  held  atsixo'clock— Mr.BobBon,moderator 

Ukncbester,    oa  the  31st  April,  at  half-  — for  conference  on  the  Stipend  Augmen- 

put  BisP.M.~the  Kev.  H.  T,  Howat  to  tation   Stheme.      The   weather  was   ex- 

preach,   the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott   to  put  the  tremely  unfavourable;  still,along  with  the 

qaestioas  of  the  formula  and  offer  the  members  of  presbytery,  there  were  aboot 

ordination  prayer,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bohh  to  twenty  elders  from  the  different  congre- 

■ivc  the  charge,   and  the  Rev,   Joseph  gallons.    Mr.  Dunn  opened  the  conference 

Curbett  to  address  the  people.     The  fol-  by  giving  an  account  of  the  presbytery's 

lowing  minute  was  read  and  accepted  by  proceedings  in  support    of   this   scheme, 

llie  presbytery,  and  ordered  to  he  sent  to  Professor  Calderwood,   deputy  from   the 

iliewidowof  tbelate  Bev.  KobertGardner,  Synod,  delivered  iin  excellent  address  on 

■ad  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  session  of  the  subject,  and  was  followed  by  nearly 

WolTerhamptoQ  Church  : — 'In  connection  all  present  with  a  brief  statement  of  their 

*lih  the  lamentable  death  of  the  Rev,  views.    So  far  as  expressed  interest  and 

Kobert  Gardner,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  good-will  to  the  scheme  are  concerned,  it 

presbjterydesiretoeipresB  thelrsympalhy  was  felt  that  the  conference  had  been  a 

■itli  Mrs.  Gardner  and  her  children  in  the  great  success  ;  and  after  a  hearty  vote  of 

great  and  sudden  loss  they  have  sustained,  thanks  to  Professor  Calderwood,  the  com- 

l^^liey  also  sympathise  with  the  congrega-  miltee  was  instructed  to  bring  up  at  next 

tinn,  tried  as  it  has  been  during  its  brief  ordinary  meeting  some  practical  resolu- 

liiitory   by   sndden    wrenchiuga    of  the  clous. 

pssloral   tie,   but  by  this   wrench   more         Paitley  and  Qreeaock. — This  presbytery 

ibia  by  any  other.    The  presbytery  wish  met  at  Paisley  on  Tuesday,  Slst  January 

M  put  on  record,  further,  their  sense  of  — Rev.  Forrest  J.  Young   in   the   chair, 

lou  to  themselves.     In  Mr.  Gardner  the;  Granted  moderation  to  Alexandria.    The 

liad  found  a  true  brother,  a  very  leal-  stipend  promised  is  £190,  with  man  so  and 

awrted  member   of  their  court,   and    a  expenses,    The  Augmentation  Committee 

minister  full  of  zeal  in  their  great  common  repnned  an  increase  on  the  year  of  £lt1, 

"Dil.     The   good    reputation    he    had  6s.  Id.,  the  totalamount  being£l4l3,18s. 

brought  su  recently  f^m  the  Presbytery  of  Sd,    Granted  Mr.  Thomson  of  Greenock 
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about  M  tIbU  Palutiae,  leare  of  nbaeiiM 
for  foBF  months.  The  clerk  reported 
that  all  the  congregationi  had  paid  Synod 
FondrnfuU. 

TorotUo, — We  obaerrs  that  Hie  Gould 
Btreet  conf^egBtion  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church  hare  darin^c  the  past 
jear  raised  for  the  scheme*  of  ihe  Church 
14C7  dollKis;  for  church  eKteDBioQ  in 
the  city,  1903  dollars ;  and  that  tbeir 
Sabbath  schools  hare  raised  SOO  dollars 
for  missionary  objecta^iD  all,  S56(l  dollars, 
eqaal  to  fuUy  £7tl.  They  baia  also  io- 
creased  theii  minister's  stipend,  wfaich  has 
hitherto  been  small,  to£116;  andlheybave 
appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  with  an 
archilect  about  enlarging  the  church. 
These  statemenis  are  made  as  dne  to  the 
sarrirors  and  representatiTes  of  a  namber 
of  persons  in  this  country  who  befriended 
the  congregation  when,  fur  very  good 
reasons,  it  was  iu  embarrasud  circnm- 


SihJ)urgh,  PoH^ntrgh.—'ReT.  B.  Small, 
Southend,  called  ITtb  Febroanr. 

EdmbmrgK,  Haymaricet.  —  Rev.  Thos. 
Eirk,  Brechin,  called  20th  Febmarj. 

Aiimalh,  Princes  SirMt— Mr.  A.  B. 
Cameron,  preacher,  called  17th  February. 

Solton,  St.  Sc^lten's.  —  Mr.  Danid 
Buchanan,  preacher,  KirkinuUoch,  called 
asd  December  1S7S. 

Strmuay.  —  Mr.  Darid  Bachanan, 
preacher,  Kirkintilloch,  called  17lb 
Pahroary, 


United  Presbyteilan  Chttrcbt  Saltcoats, 
died  1st  Febriury,  in  the  82d  year  of  hin 
age,  and  69th  of  his  ministry. 

The  Be»,  Dr.  Gunion,  miniater  of  St. 
Aodrew  Sqnare  Church,  Greenock,  died 
ISthFebruarr. 

The  Ber.  'Dr.  Pringle,  Ancbterarder, 
died  16th  February,  in  the  T7th  year  of 
hi*  SKe,  and  56th  of  his  ministry. 

CLATOAM  inilTED 


Hr.  James  Thomson,  by  Dumfries  Pres- 
brtery,  4th  February  ;  Mr.  Archibald 
Henderson,  by  Cupar  Presbytery,  11th 
Febmary;  Messrs.  Jamea  Conway  and 
Hugh  Gemmetl,  M.A.,  by  Kilmarnock 
Presbytery,  lltb  Febmarj;  and  Mestrs. 
John  Campbell,  Alexander  Hislop,  M.A., 
Andrew  Hunter,  M.A,  W.  H.  M'Farlane, 
James  Orr,  M.A.,  B.D,,  and  W.  Paterson, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  by  Glasgow  Presbytery,  Uih 
February. 


Wb  understand  that  tbe  RtT.  Dr.  Scott, 
receiret  of  the  trust  instituted  by  tbe  late 
John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Paik,  for  mort- 
gages on  London  chnrchea,  haa  receired 
from  the  treasarer  of  the  above  congrega- 
tion (ibt  RcT.  Dr.  MTarlaue's)  tbe  last 
instalment  in  repayment  of  the  mortgage 
graDted  in  Hay  18S4  on  their  church 
property,  tt^ther  with  the  balance  of 
interest  on  the  mortgage  up  lo  the  present 
time.  The  congregation  have  now  com- 
pleted the  effort  to  pay  off,  witbin  twelve 
months,  the  snm  of  £3400,  as  the  balance 
of  the  mortgage,  to  which  ihey  pledged 
themselves  at  their  annual  congreKational 
meeting  in  the  spring  of  last  year;  and 
during  the  last  nine  years  they  hare  paid 
off  the  wbole  mortgage  debt  or  jESOOO,  and 
alio  interest  on  tbe  same,  amoanliag  to 
flSOO,  18b.  6d— in  all,  jCSSOO,  12e.  6d. 
They  hare  thus  evinced  a  respect  for  their 
ohligations,  and  reaolution  lo  discbarge 
them,  which  have  been  worthy  of  the 
bighest  praise;  and  the  triumphant  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  their  exertions 
should  stimulate  and  encourage  other  eon. 
gregalions  which  may  be  placed  in  similar 
circumstaaees  to  imitate  the  example 
which,  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
liberal  aid  of  their  honoured  pastor,  the 
congregation  of  Trinity  Church,  Clapfasm, 
hai  exhibited. 


AM^ectoa.— Ur.  J.  S.  Bae,  ordained 
4th  Febmarv, 

SiiUon.— ilr.  Adam  Gray,  ordained  SOih 


died,  from  effects  of,  a  railwi^  accident, 
30tb  January. 

The  Rev.  D.  Booald,  aentof  niaitter  of 


Tan  following  address  waa  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Graham,  Liverpool,  nt  tbe 
funeral  of  the  Rev.  Uoben  Gardner  of 
Wolverhampton,  whose  death  was  caused 
by  an  accident  as  he  was  crossing  tbe 
railway.  Mncb  sympathy  has  been  evoked 
by  this  sad  event  from  all  classes  and  de- 
nomi  nations : — 

Dear  FiiendB,~We  gather  on  this  Bsd 
day,  but  we  are  not  alone.  Christ  is  wiih 
na  all  the  more  that  He  aajs  to  ns  so 
plainly  as  we  think,  or  haidlj  dare  to 
think,  on  that  coffin  in  the  desoUte  home, 
'Our  friend' — my  friend  and  your  friend 
— 'is  dead.'  A  little  word,  hut  the  greatest 
of  words;  for  it  open*  up  on  time  and 
etwniiy— -the  deepeal  pathot  of  earth's  last 
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cronnin([  lOTrow — tha  hisheBt  joj  of  tbe 
dntentraaceon  immonar life  with  Christ. 
Bdi  he  ia  dead  1  We  Bbrink  from  GTen  m 
mDmenur;  thought  of  the  ruin,  ladden 
ind  brier,  of  the  body.  Btill  we  can  all 
ihe  more  take  comfort,  and  oop7  from  an 
old  compuiy  of  moDrnen  who  took  tbe 
lom  bodj  of  their  noble  miniBter,  John 
lbs  Baptist,  &nd  went  and  told  Jesai ;  and 
IS  ibef  told  Him  the  terrible  elor^,  what 
■orda  of  healing  and  gentleat  pitj  and 
toimae]  would  He  speak  to  them!  There 
«as  another  also,  wboae  spirit  Ha  received 
u  he  called  oQt  of  the  imangliDg  gtonei, 
'Lord  Jeaas,  reeeiTe  mf  spirit.'  Doubt 
not,  the  cracifiad  SaTionr,  itauding  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  was  also  preienc,  and 
walking  with  tbe  devout  men  who  carried 
>11  the  atones  had  left  of  Slephen,  and 
nide  great  lameHtation  over  him.  And 
He  ii  with  ni  on  this  sad  funeral  dajr;  and 
■midst  the  great  lamentation  which  He 
ibues.  He  will  gire  us  Hia  peace  that 
pAuelh  all  understanding.  And  it  cheers 
Di  w  think  that  a  good  man's  steps  are  alt 
iinici«d  by  the  Iiord;  and  if  all  the  others, 
■nrely  tbia  last  also,  that  led  him  swiftly, 
in  the  tninkliaE  of  an  eje,  into  His  own 
pregeece.  He  had  gone  in  boman  kind- 
Ota  M  ae«  one  mach  esteemed  by  him  on 
hU  way,  and  then  aaother  led  bim  by  a 
■ay  he  had  not  chosen  —  'doing  those 
ibiDgs  nnto  him,  and  not  forsaking  him.' 
li  ia  ooiy  three  weeka  to-morrow  aince  I 
uw  him  last;  and  the  impretsiona  were 
tocb  oa  I  like  to  think  of  at  thia  hour, 
■hicb  throws  each  searching  and  solemn 
light  on  tbe  words  of  the  dead.  Speaking 
ul  a  minister's  means  of  DSeFolness,  ho 
ume  over  and  over  again  tbe  need  of 
preaching  for  eternity — for  the  conreraios 
bI  louls — uid  ibeir  decision  for  Christ. 
And  nhen  be  prayed  in  tbe  pulpit,  in 
nblch  1  was  with  him,  I  hear  slill  more 
clearly  than  ever  his  earnest  cry  that  God 
wonld  Bend  the  blessing,  'The  blessing — 
Ufa  that  shall  never  end.'  And  surely  we 
Mnnot  but  believe,  even  in  tbe  remem- 
hrance  of  the  moment  of  his  death,  that 
God  bag  indeed  blessed  him  with  life  that 
sball  never  end.  1  sball  not  dwell  on  the 
P>>|  years  of  oor  dear  and  longed-for 
ftienil.  I  remember  bim  in  bia  college 
i^li,  and  when  he  started  on  his  preach- 
ing career ;  and  the  naany  long  hours  in 
ite  happy  home  and  by  the  aweet  roads, 
nun  made  sad,  Tonnd  dear  old  Annan, 
*hich  thrilled  with  pain  from  beut  to 
•KtTt  aben  the  tragu  tidings  cama.  I 
^ciaeniber  whan  his  whole  sool  waa  thrown 
inia  the  work  of  revival,  and  also  his  patient 
eooscienlions  work,  day  by  day,  among  bis 
pcopls.  Then  be  cama  here,  and  life  again 
Kerned  to  open  upon  him  ;  and  he  rejoiced 
thai  he  might  yet  have,  u  he  need  to  aay, 


ten  year*  of  ripe,  rich  lifb  among  a  people 
and  in  a  town  which  month  after  month 
he  learned  to  love  more  and  more.  And 
then  came  tbe  audden  translation — shall  I 
say  the  chariot  of  fire,  sweeping  the  pro- 
phet of  God  out  of  onr  sight,  leaving  us  lo 
cry,  'My  father,  my  faiber?'  Ws  can 
now  only  lay  np  tbe  laat  wordi  we  had 
from  bim,  and  take  np  the  life  be  wore 
abont  his  soul  on  earth,  and  seek  a  double 
portion  of  his  spirit  as  we  pray,  'In  all 
lime  of  onr  wealth,  in  all  time  of  our  iri- 
bnlation,  in  tbe  hour  of  death,  and  ic  the 
day  of  judgment,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 
I  shall  not  look— this  is  not  Ihe  lime— 
closely  on  the  face  of  our  dear  brother, 
ere  we  now  part  for  ever  from  him.  I 
might  apeak  of  bis  honest,  independent^ 
true,  and  tender  life — his  diligence  and 
devotedneas  to  the  work  of  the  Saviour 
be  himself  loved  supremely — bis  cheerful 
activity  of  mind,  and  bis  grave  serionsness 
of  spirit.  His  God  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  bywords  from  dying 
lips  to  bia  faith  and  hope.  Belter  far  was 
the  clear,  constant  word  of  a  life  bid  wilh 
Christ  in  God,  which  one  day,  we  trust, 
we  shall  see  maoifeeted  when  He  comes. 
There  is  one  other  paint  I  can  hardly 
glance  at,  even  in  thought :  we  can  only 
turn  in  our  utter  weakness,  and  seek  that 
God  in  Hi«  holy  habitation  may  dwell  in 
tbe  hmiaed  heart  of  her  who  is  a  widow 
indeed,  and  aitteth  solitarj ;  and  of  the 
children,  who  can  now  only  exclaim, 
'From  this  time  be  oar  Father,  tbe  Guide 
of  our  youth.* 

>  Tha  leuer  grlsh  U»t  may  l»  said. 


May  He  who  comforted  tbe  old  emptied 
home  in  Bethany  now  t^e  His  place  in 
abiding  presence  and  healing  help  in  that 
home  which  is  now  the  home  it  was  no 
longer  1  Bnt  why  prolong  such  words, 
thai  only  disturb  feeling,  and  make  onr 
tbonghts  less  deep  f  He  is  away— that  is 
enough  ;  and  we  shall  go  away  to-day  an 
our  several  paths,  and  other  thoughts  will 
come  into  oar  minds.  Bnt  ever  and  again 
there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  that  true 
life  and  tender  friendship  away  up  in  the 
hidden  parts  of  memory,  and  sweet  boms 
of  feeling,  that  will  make  life  less  lonely, 
and  death  less  dark.  He  is  away  from  w ; 
bathe  is  with  the  Lord  in  that  place  where 
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nothing  shall  bnrt  ordeatroj.  That  Lord 
it  with  n«  now  m  we  piua  ilonj;  to  the 
buriitl,  and  think  much  and  aay  little  of 
his  death.  Maj  Ha  open  np  to  ub,  and  those 
■peciall;  affiicled,  Hie  piavideoce — ahow 
it  from  the  Cross  and  the  Throne— and 
the  darkneaa  will  be  mingled  with  Hii 
light  and  love.  Aod  who  would  bring 
liim  back  again  ?  Oat  great  losa  is  his 
immeaanrable  gain.  Tral;  be  doeth  well, 
becaasB  be  sleepelb — he  haa  entered  into 
life  indeed!  Brethren  of  the  preabyterj,  of 
this  town,  and  in  other  and  far-on  places, 
who  knew  and  loTed  him,  what  a  word  for 
ni  of  inatruction  and  exhortation  I  Work 
while  it  ia  ceiled  tO'daj)  the  night  cometh, 
in  which  no  man  can  work.  Friendi  of 
the  congregation,  again  and  again  tried  of 
Qod ;  fiienda  also  of  the  old  and  b«lDved 


congregation  in  Annan,  who  have  sent  np 
those  who  repieaent  lenderlj  their  abiding 
loTe  and  their  present  sorrow, — '  Te  ahall 
see  his  face  no  more,  antil  those  beavcDi 
and  Ibis  earth  hare  paaaed  awaj.'  Bat 
,  J         _!_!.   L-...      Another 


iming,  I 


this,  when  joor  old  n 
meet  in  the  presence  of  Him  whose  ser- 
Tant  for  7onr  takea  he  was.  Ton  will 
rejoice  indeed  when  jonr  life  is  with  hii 
in  Chriat ;  and  if  any  of  joa  are  doabtfnl 
or  nndecided,  let  ibis  last  appeal  from  hit 
dead,  dumb  lips  do  more  than  his  livjag 
lipa  ever  did.  Let  os  all  watch,  therefore, 
for  we  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hoar 
when  the  Son  of  man  cometh.  Bleteed  ii 
that  aerranc  who,  when  bis  Matter  cometh, 


|[cti«s  of  fUtxr  Hublkaticms. 


TsBFiBSTCiiBiBTiAir CaiBD.  ASermon. 

By   the   Bev.   Johh  LaiOLLaw,   A.M., 

Aberdeen. 

Aberdsen:  A.  AaHUn&    18T9. 
ThB    ADAPTATIOK    op     CHHIHTIiKITI    TO 

TH8  MOBiL  NATOBBAHD  CoMDITIOH  OT 

Uah.    By  the  Rer.  A.  Olivsk,  B.A., 
Glasgow. 

Glugow:  Tbomu  Mnrnj  A  Son. 
Tab    CQBieT:iN    Tbeost    or    UonaLS 

TBBeoB  DTiLiTAKUNiaii.     A  Discourse. 

By  the  Hev.  W.  Sju^jiomd,  B.A.,  North 

Shields. 

North  Shlelda:  John  HaD. 
Johh    Knox,  and    Uhioh.     Disconraea. 

By  Bev.  Jambs  Scon,  Kirkcaldy. 
EdlnburKb :  A.  Elliot. 
Tbbse  discourses  are  of  great  thongh  Tery 
Taiied  excellence.  Whether  our  rising 
yonng  ministers  sbonld  put  out  their 
alrength  in  pnbliahing  pampbleta,  and 
stray  sermons  or  lectures,  is  a  queadon 
not  >ery  difBcnlt  to  be  answered.  At 
present,  however,  we  are  thankful  for  the 
abundant  proof  here  gtren  that  the  pnl- 
pit  baa  not  ceased  to  be  thougbtfn]  and 
inflaential.  Mr.  Laidlaw  pntj  forcibly  and 
well  the  whole  subject  of  Christ's  divinity, 
showing  that  it  is  essentia]  to  the  Chris- 
tian faiih,  and  that  a  denial  oF  it 
amonnta  to  a  denial  of  Christianity,  and 
the  Cbriatian  Scripturea.  Mr.  Oliver  is 
more  comprebentive  in  bis  lecture.  In 
clear  and  teise  style,  he  expounds  the 
argument  for  the  diiiniiy  of  the  gospel 
from  its  adaptation  lo  man'a  nature  and 
Deed,  as  making  known  the  fact  of  in- 
carnation, as  providing  peace  through 
Chriat'a  death  for  the  guilty  conscience, 
renewal  of  charaoter   through    Chtiat'i 


Spirit,  and  satisfaction  of  desire  in  the  ' 
promise  and  hope  of  eternal  blesaedneui. 
The  production  ia  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
scholarly.  Mr.  Salmond  pnrposes,  in  one 
short  discourse,  to  unfold  the  Utilitarian 
theory  of  morals,  and  then  the  Christian 
theory.  Our  only  fault  with  our  friend 
is  that  he  is  too  brief.  He  should  write  a 
book,  and  not  publish  a  aermon,  on  anclt 
a  theme.  As  it  is,  be  baa  given  ua  care- 
ful analysis,  and  striking  enforcement  of 
truth.  Mr.  Scott's  discourses  were 
preached  on  the  Knox  Tercentenary,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  Union 
Cburcb,  Kirkcaldy.  There  ia  macb 
pointed  practical  writing  in  tbem,  with 
on  occasional  tendency  to  colloquialisms, 
not  quite  so  allowable  in  printed  as  in 
spoken  disconrsea. 

ErvNB  TO  Cbribt.    By  Lord  Kihloch. 

EdlDbsrgh :  EdmmutoD  &  Donglu.  ISTl 
How  large  and  precioua  have  been  the 
additiona  in  our  days  to  the  alorea  of 
Christian  soog  I  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
descriptions  of  believers  that  they  'sang 
hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  godj'  and  ailll, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
month  speaketh.  In  various  ways  Lord 
Kinlocb  sought  to  present  the  gospel  at- 
tractively to  othera ;  and  bis  aim  in  tbii 
little  volume  was  to  aid  CbristiaD  devo- 
tion by  new  songs.  He  has  not  risen  to 
any  great  height  of  poetry  j  but  there  is  a 
spirituality  of  thought,  with  a  remarkable 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  expresaion, 
that  cannot  fail  to  give  this,  the  last  book 
of  the  accomplished  Christian  judge,  so 
lately  taken  away  from  ua,  a  place  in  the 
heart  a*  well  aa  the  shelf.    Would  tbai  ia 


A  R.  Milie. 
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int  official*  irblcb  ha  narrowlj  etcaped.     ?roiii  thij 

religion!  eaee  we  also  are  led  to  think  ^ujou  mny 

be  occBtionallj  misuken.    Ton  will  also 

TbsWobesof  AuBKLius  AuavaTiHB. —  observe  how  gteu  moit  have  been  the 

Vol  S.  Writing*  in  connection  with  the  difBcnltj,  if  thi«  had  occurred  in  those 

Mauichnan  Heres;.     Tol.  B.  Letters.  writioga  which  cannot  he  explained  bj 

EdlnhiiTKli :  T.  A  T.  CJurk.    lB7a.  Comparing  the    teatimonj    of    language* 

Tai9  excellent  series  is  making  progress,  now  in  tue.'    The  revisers  of  our  English 

The  first  volume  noted  above  contains  a  version  may  ieam  from  this  exlracl  the 

mise  of   cariuus   infonnation   regarding  difficuliies  ttiey  may  bave  to  contend  Hiih 

lbs  Teligious  conlroverBies  of  Augustine's  frum  congregational  conservatives. 

limes,  and  Ibe    logical  acnteness   of  the  

wriwr  is  pre-eminent.     Heresies  have  a  MABtA.      By    Siltahds    (Rev.     Jamks 

Unnge  faculty  of  reprodnction,  hence  a  M'Cbib  D.D.). 

Rsed  deal  of  what  is  here  so  vigoroaaly  Aberd 

laid  is  applicable  to  existing  tendencies  of  *Mni«en :  a. 

tbonght ;  and  it  is  refreshing  even  to  wit-  ^^'^  ^""^  ■■  ^  iketch  of  the  life  of  the 

neu  incb  feats  of  intellectual  gladiator-  anihor's  wife,  to  illnstrate  '  real  religion 

ibip.    The  volume  of  Letters,  now  trans-  »»  »  life,  a  power,  a  walk,  and  a  deljKhi.' 

liled  into    English    for    the   first    time,  Mr*.  M'Crie  appears  to  have  been  a  lady 

ibngh  unlike    modem    correapondence,  "f  '^ry  superior  natural  powers,  of  very 

giica  us  here  and  there  very  pleasant  in-  considerable  mental  callnre,  and  of  deep 

iilht  into  Angusline's  personal  relations  P'^tJi  "  «  shown  by  the  copious  extracla 

•iih  bis  contemporaries.    Jerome  is  well  which  are  given  from  her  diary  and  papers, 

known   for  his   fiery  temperament,   and  An  additional  femtnre  of  interest  in  these 

eien  in  his  epistolary  ioterconrse  with  extracts  is  the  criticismi  ihey  contain  of 

Augustine  this  is   brought   out;  yet  the  some   of  the  prominent  preachers  of  her 

Uluir  always  meets  his  friend  with  kind-  d»J  '"  our  own  and  other  denominations. 

BtM  and  dignity.    All  manner  of  subjects  Among  these   we  find   short    but   clever 

lie  discussed   in  these  letters,  from  the  "ketches  of  the  late  Drs.  Brown,  Heugh, 

leighiiest   articles    of   doctrine    to    the  Mitchell,  and  Anderson, 

dinutest  points  of  speculation ;  and  we  '''ho  narrative  and  reflaciions  by  her 

rttommend  their  carefnl  stndy  to   those  husband  are  carefully  and  lovingly  done, 

•bo  would  nnderstand  the  inner  history  We  regret  to  see  that  he  has  just  been 

of  the  Christian  Chnrch.    As  a  specimen  removed  by   death.     In  him  the  Chorch 

of  Anguilina's  manner,  we  give  the  fol-  has  lost  one  who  had  earned  by  his  writings 

kflimg,  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  lo  ^  "■pB   for  anaffected    earnestness   and 

■Jerome,  his  eatoemed  and  holy  brother  saporior  power. 

wd  fellow-presbyler,'  of  date  403,     He  is  

speaking  of  Jerome's  recent  translation  of  Mbmoib  of  the  Ekt.  Matthiw  Dickie, 

ibe  Scrtpluree   into  Latin:— 'A  certain  of  the    United    Preabjlerian    Church, 

bishop,  oue  of  our  brethren,  having  intro-  Bristol.    By  Rev.  W.  M,  Tailob,  M.A. 

liuoMl  in  the  chnrch  over  which  he  pre-  Briitol!  W.  Huk. 

•ides  the  reading  of  your  version,  came  Ws  have  read  this  memoir  by  Dr.  Wm. 

npoa  a  word  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Tajlor  of  his  friend,  the  late  Mr,  Dickie, 

Jthoah,  of  which  you  have  given  a  very  with   much   interest,    and   we  may   add, 

Jifferent  rendering  from  that  which  had  profit.    Dr.    Taylor  has   done   his   work 

Wn  of  old   familiar  to  the  senses  and  well.    In  Mr.  Dickie,  the  ilory  of  whose 

msmory  of  all  the  worshippers,  and  had  life  he  has  told,  we  have  one  who  was 

bten  chanted  for  so  many  generations  in  an   able,   wise,   and  devoted   minister  of 

ibe  church.     Thereupon    arose    such   a  Christ.    No   one    can    pemse    this   brief 

lomall   in    the    congregation,   especially  memnir  withont  being  impressed  with  his 

smong  the  Greeks,  coriecling  what  had  unalTected   piety   and    with  his    burning 

l^en  read,  and  denouncing  the  translation  leal  for  bis  Master's  work  ;  while  the  aer- 

u  fslie,  that  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  moos  appended  show  how  clear,  and  full, 

uk  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  residents,  and  pointed  was  bis  preaching  of  the  gos- 

'fbeie,  whether  from  ignorance  or  from  pel.     Mr.  Dickie  died  when  hardly  past 

■pile,  answered   chat  the  words   in    the  liis  prima ;   but  though  be  was  no  wor- 

Hebrew  icas.  were  correctly  rendered  in  shipper  of  the   world's  applause,   he  has 

Ibe  Qreek  version,  and  in  the  Latin  one  left  a  name  among  those  who  knew  him 

Ijl^n  from  it.     What  further  need  I  sa;  ?  which  they  will  not  willinglv  let  die.    We 

'be  man  was  compelled  to  correct  your  should  like  to  see  this  book  in  the  hands 

J/nion  in  that  passage  as  if  it  had  been  of  our  students,  preachers,  and  younger 

»l9el;  trAnslaied,  as  he  desired  not  to  he  ministers.   We  are  sure  that  tbe  iofinenee 

'cfi  without  a  congregation,  a  calamity  will  be  spiritnaliy  stimulating. 
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The  Popisli  orgnn,  the  Tabki,  afFecta  to  be  Knneirhftt  diup]>oiiited  with  Gie  bill, 
ihioka  wcillariam  will  be  the  chief  guner,  mid,  while  ftdmittitig  that  it  fumishea 
ground  to  hope  that  a  coouderable  Bbare  of  the  fellowahtps  maj  reach  Catholics, 
JuneutB  that  there  is  no  provision  for  endowmenta  to  Catholic  profeasonhipa  t 
Bat  u  n^ards  the  diacneuOD  of  the  whole  qoeatioii,  it  waita  till  the  Catholic  hiet- 
tnhf  has  apoken  I 

Not  being  id  Bimilar  bondage,  we  do  not  require  to  hold  oor  jadgmeot  in  Bm> 
penw,  or  maintain  ailence.  The  bill  has  undoubtedly  many  moat  excellent  featorea ; 
bat  it  also  has  othere  which  are  objectionable,  and  if  they  are  not  retnoTed  in  some 
vif ,  the  troablea  in  connection  witli  the  higher  education  in  Ireland  will  not  be 
settled.  It  favours  denominational  education  by  affiliating  denominational  collegea, 
tnd  not  throwing  open  ite  honours  to  any  one  who  ohooaea  to  compete  for  them,  no 
matter  where  educated ;  and  thia  denominational  learning  ia  all  the  more  objec- 
lionable  that  it  is  connected  with  valuable  fellowahipa  and  bnraaries ;  it  favourv 
Popery  specially,  because,  from  the  way  in  which  the  governing  body  of  the 
nev  nniversity  is  to  be  constantly  renewed,  and  from  its  power  of  affiliating  col- 
lege t^e  Papists  will  undoubtedly  oome  to  be  the  ruling  parties ;  and  by  ex- 
cluding mental  philosophy,  it  maims  the  university  education,  and  shows  an  undue 
deference  to  Popish  bigotry  and  arrogance. 

We  cannot  agree  witii  Mr.  Oladatone  in  holding  that  the  Catholics  have  bad  any 
gKat  grievance  in  connectioii  with  this  matter.  The  Queen's  colleges  were  founded 
fw  the  pnrpoee  of  affording  a  literary,  medical,  and  legal  education  to  all  classes,  of 
■tuterer  creed ;  bnt  becanae  they  were  not  controlled  by  Bomish  bishops,  and  had 
sot  Roman  CathoHo  profenon,  and  lacked  Cathcriic  theol<^ical  chaiis,  the  power 
of  tits  Pope  and  the  Irish  hierarchy  was  employed  to  close  them.  There  is  nothing 
wiHsati^  these  Catholic  dignitaries  but  absolute  domination.  Parliament  may 
pasa  as  many  bills  as  it  pleases,  but  so  long  as  the  Romish  priests  are  not  the 
niling  parties  in  all  grades  of  education,  they  will  not  be  satisfied.  Archbisliop 
Manning,  we  are  told,  is  satisfied  with  this  new  bill ;  so  was  Archbishop  Murray 
irith  the  Irish  Education  Board ;  but  how  is  it  with  hiasuceessor  Cardinal  Cullen? 

Yfe  shall  watch  with  interest  the  debate  on  the  bill,  and  tmst  that  snch  amend- 
nents  will  be  made  as  will  effectually  remove  every  concession  to  denomina- 
tioQilism. 

THE  NEW  GERMAH  ECCLESIASTICAL  BILLS. 
'  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.'     In  Prince  Bismarck,  the 

Pope  has  met  one  who  is  more  than  his  match  in  tactics,  and  who  is  equally  dogged 
uid  determined.  Though  the  day  has  gone  by  when  popes  could  bring  emperors 
to  their  threshold,  and  cause  them  to  bold  their  stirrup  or  kiEs  their  toe,  yet  the 
wearer  of  the  triple  crown  can  call  into  play,  through  his  spiritual  influence,  no 
little  power  to  derange  and  thwart  any  government's  schemes.  Prince  Bismarck 
knows  thia,  and  he  is  resolved  to  neut^iie  it.  The  withdrawal  of  the  German 
dargi  d'affaires  from  Rome,  after  the  scutnlous  allocution  whieh  the  Pope  in  a  fit 
of  ill  temper  thought  it  right  to  issue,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  struggle, 
which  is  now  waiing  fiercer  and  fiercer  every  day. 

The  scheme  on  which  the  German  Government  has  set  its  heart  is  a  great,  con)' 
prehensive  plan  of  spiritual  drill  and  supervision.  The  German  authorities  have 
sow  become  fully  alive  to  the  soundness  and  justice  of  the  principle  that  pay  must 
cury  with  it  patronage  and  control ;  and  this  principle  they  mean  to  carry  out  to 
its  {srtheet  limits.  By  certain  articles  in  the  German  constitntion,  it  was  provided 
that  the  different. rehgious  bodies  anpported  by  the  State  should  be  allowed  the 
visDagement  of  their  own  internal  affairs ;  but  these  articles  have  been  recently 
■^Hanged,  and  it  has  been  declared  that  all  religious  societies  are  under  the  control 
aod  Bupervision  of  the  State.  This  change  has  beenmade  to  prepare  for  the  passing 
ol  Dr.  Falk'B  ecclesiastical  bills. 

Bj  these  bills,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Stat«  shall  control  the  training,  settlement, 
ud  pastoral  rule  of  all  eccleeiastics.  They  provide  for  a  certain  literary,  philoso- 
pbicd,  and  theolt^ca]  course  of  study ;  give  to  the  Oberpr&identof  each  province 
KTtaiD  powers  over  all  religious  seminaries,  and  certain  rights  in  regnra  to  the 
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ordinatdoD  and  translation  of  eoilwiastica;  limit  the  exercise  of  ditdplme;  and  con- 
fer on  the  civU  authorities  the  power  of  suspending  and  quuBhing  ecclesisBticsl 
sentences. 

The  great  object  of  these  bills  is,  as  the  Timet  describea  it,  'to  serer  the  priesti 
from  the  modern  teachingof  the  Fope,  and,  till  this  can  be  effected,  bj  secular  pro- 
secution to  defend  them  against  all  those  persecutions  of  the  bishops,  indulged  in 
on  political  ratJier  than  religious  groioiils.'  The  Tablet  declares  the  bill  'is  t 
triumpb  of  infernal  wisdom  ;'  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  argue  the  point  whether 
the  bill  is  purelj  human  in  its  origin,  or  is  inspired  partiallj  from  below  ss  tfaia 
Popish  organ  aSrnis  ;  but  of  this  one  tiling  we  are  sure,  l^t  the  new  Papal  dognui 
which  has  provoted  it  was  not  the  product  of  inspiration  from  above. 

The  Churches  in  Grermany  which  ate  the  recipients  of  State  paj  muet  bow  leam 
that  the  Government  which  maintains  ecclesiastical  functionaries  has  as  much  right 
to  regulate  and  control  their  education  and  daily  duties  as  it  has  to  control  the 
drill  and  other  movemffiits  of  its  soldiera.  If  the  Pope's  minions  will  eat  the  bread 
of  the  Emperor  William,  they  must  bow  to  his  sceptre. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the  bills,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  most 
objectionable.  Theyareaniutrusiou  by  the  State  into  a  province  into  which  it  has 
no  right  to  enter,  and  their  only  justification  is  the  present  temporal  maiotenuce 
of  the  Churches  by  the  State.  It  is  imptuisihle,  however,  that  this  alliance  of  Chnreb 
and  State  can  last  long  in  Germany.  The  State  is  proceeding  to  tyranniEe  to  sii 
extent  which  will  make  its  yoke  unbearable.  The  Papists  will  be  loath  to  t^ii- 
quisb  their  salaries,  but  the  other  altomative  is  the  loss  of  every  atom  and  shred 
of  spiritual  independence,  and  this,  we  should  suppose,  they  con  Wdly  endure. 

THE  OPENING  OP  PABLIAMENT. 
PAitLUHEi<T  was  opened  by  Commissiou  an  the  6th  ultimo,  and,  according  to  one 
report,  was  'more  ttuiD  usually  a  commonplace  affair.'  TheKoyal  Speech  referred 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  mission  to  Zanzibar  io  connection  with  African  slavery,  tiie 
settlement  of  the  San  Juan  bonndaiy  by  the  decision  of  the  German  Emperor, 
the  termination  of  the  Alabama  dispute  by  the  tribunal  at  Geneva,  the  concmsion 
of  au  extradition  treaty  with  Belgium,  and  the  negotiations  with  Buasia  respect- 
ing the  northern  frontier  of  Afighanistan,  But  the  most  imporiiant  points  of  the 
Speech  related  to  the  question  of  Irish  University  Education,  which,  it  was  said, 
would  be  coBsideFed  '  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience ; '  the 
formation  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature ;  the  transfer  of  land  ;  and  the 
Education  Act  of  1870. 

'  The  session,'  says  the  Noncon/ormi'^t, '  has  opened  quietly  enough,  but  there  are 
ominous  clouds  on  the  horiion.'  It  will  b«  wise,  however,  to  wait  a  little  before 
Wt  try  to  descrihe  their  size  and  density, 

ABDICATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN, 
The  King  of  Spain  has  felt  himself  constrained  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  has  left 
the  Spanish  capital,  and,  at  the  moment  we  write,  is  at  Lisbon,  awaiting  transit 
to  Italy.     The  Cortes  has  resolved  to  sit  ia  permanence^  and  has  proclaimed  a 
republic. 

*  No  one,'  says  a  weekly  contemporary,  '  can  wonder  tiiat  even  the  hrave  spd 

fttient  King  felt  at  last  that  his  missioii  was  a  failure.  He  had  no  real  hold  on 
panish  sympatliy  and  loyalty.  He  was  treated  with  stadious,  almost  contemp- 
tuous, disreapect  by  powerful  parties  in  the  State.  He  has  no  solid  standing 
ground,  and  he  finds  tliat  he  can  make  none.  The  Church  hated  him.  When  ha 
made  his  royal  progresses,  they  shut  up  the  cathedrals  before  he  entered  the  cities. 
liie  republicans  hated  him  aa  a  foreigner  and  as  a  mouazch ;  and  there  was  iMi 
enthusiaBm  for  him  or  his  throne  to  bear  up  against  the  double  presaure  uoiler 
which  he  fell.  It  is  a  sad  history  from  the  first,  this  history  of  his  kingdom,  in 
everything  save  his  own  personal  honour,  which  has  been  adiurable.' 

The  proepecta  of  Spain  under  the  new  Goremmcnt  are  by  no  means  cheering. 
mod  possiUy  oomplicatioiis  may  arise  from  this  new  revcdntitni  whieh  may  sgaiu 
ioTolve  Uls  oontincnt  of  Eok^m  in  abrife. 
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PROFESSOR  WALLACE  AND  HIS  PRESBYTERT. 

De.  Wallace  of  Old  Grejfriara  jb  now  installed  into  tha  chair  of  EccIeaM^cal 
History  in  the  Edinburgh  UniTeraity,  ho  that  the  efforts  of  the  CommiaBion  to 
smire  the  ctutceUing  of  bis  appointment  have  failed.  At  a  meeting  of  hia  pree- 
bfCery  ^ter  the  meeting  of  the  Commisaioii,  Dr.  Wallace  defended  himself  against 
the  charges  which  had  been  bronght  against  him  in  referauce  to  his  soundness  in 
tiie  futh,  aad  we  refer  to  his  speech  in  order  that  we  may  quote  his  answer  to 
those  who  affirmed  that  he  had  thrown  donbts  on  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

As  we  mentioned  in  onr  last  issue,  some  had  affirmed  that  he  had  spoken  of  the 
resnrrection  of  Christ  as  still  an  unsettled  question,  whereas  what  he  did  say  was, 
'  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  Christian  believer  should  withhold  his  faith  vai 
hope  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  consider  himself  under  effectual  summons  to 
abandon  his  faith,  till  the  controversy  in  the  learned  world  respecting  the  histories! 
reality  should  be  at  an  end.'  We  have  thought  it  right  to  quot«  these  words  that 
Dr.  Wallace  may  have  with  our  readers  the  benefit  wt  his  own  explanation.  Bis 
correction  is  important;  but  we  must  confess,  that  even  in  what  he  did  say  the 
reimrection  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  by  no  means  fitted  to  confirm  any 
man's  faith  in  it  as  a  fact,  ant^that,  too,  one  of  the  fundamental  factsof  our  Chris- 
tiSD  futh. 

Dr.  Wallace  dealt  in  round  and  broad  denials  of  the  accuracy  of  the  seutiments 
impated  to  him,  and  which  had  been  circulated  in  the  newspaper  press,  and 
endently  wished  to  produce  tha  impression  that  this  hue  and  cry  against  his 
OTthodoiy  was  due  to  the  seal  of  those  who  were  the  advocates  of  diseetablishmeot. 
But  the  tact  is,  as  stated  by  the  Daily  Review,  that  every  writer  who  reported  his 
teimons  to  its  columns  was  a  member  or  adhereat  of  the  Church  of  Scotland !  The 
advocates  of  diseetahli^meut  will  never  stoop  to  the  pal^  policy  of  haunting 
Greyfriars,  or  the  ecclesiastical  history  class-room  in  the  University,  to  hear  if 
hetCTodoiy  fall  from  his  lips. 

As  a  vindicatioD,  we  cannot  say  that  his  speech  was  eminently  satisfactory.  Its 
lone  was  hardly  becoming  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  ;  and  ita  wit  and  humour, 
while  displaying  talent  in  that  direction,  were  sadly  out  of  place,  and  in  no  way 
titled  to  exalt  either  the  minister  or  professor.  But  the  mode  of  defence,  even 
more  than  the  tone,  was  lacking.  It  was  a  defence  which  defied  those  who  were 
in  doubt  rather  than  convinced  them  ;  and  we  fear  that  many,  while  silenced, 
have  not  been  satisfied. 

Dr.  Wallace  can  easily  remove  these  doubts  if  he  has  never  said  anything  to 
mate  them.  Let  him  publish  the  Hospected  sermons,  and  then  it  will  be  seen 
nhat  he  really  nttered,  and  how  far  he  has  been  misrepresented.  When  Dr.  W. 
C.  Smith,  of  ^e  Free  Troo,  Ghisgow,  was  accused  of  uttering  heterodox  sentiments 
iu.his  lectures  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  published  the  whole  course,  though 
they  had  not  been  written  for  publication.  This  was  manly.  Let  Dr.  Wallace 
folldw  his  example ;  for  he  may  rest  assured,  that  until  he  does  so,  many  will  coo- 
tinne  to  wonder  how  intelligent  hearers  have  so  frequently  misundcntood  and 
misrepresented  him. 


MR  MIALL'S  MOTION. 
Ur.  Mull  has  given  notice,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  motion  in  reference 
to  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  Last  year  he  moved  for 
s  commission  to  inquire  into  their  revenues.  Many  of  the  friends  of  disestablish- 
nent  thonght  that  this  pohcy  was  a  mistake,  and  we  believe  this  has  been  since 
seen  and  iSmitted  by  Mr.  Miall  himself.  This  year  he  rwses  no  side  issue,  but 
deals  nitji  the  great  question  of  disendowment  and  disestablishment. 

To  secure  all  possible  support  in  favour  of  hia  motion,  the  Liberation  Society 
sn  actively  engaged  thronghout  England  in  rousing  the  public  mind ;  and  Mr. 
Conder,  from  London,  an  able  and  well  known  Nonconformist  minister,  is  now 
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SKETCHES  FROM  EARLT  CHTTRCH  HISTORY. 

No.  II.— JUBTIK  MAKTYR. 

BY  THE  B£V.  AI£XUIDGR  MAIB,  M.A.j   STOW. 

1^  life  of  Jastm  Hart^  transfers  ns  at  once  to  the  opening  years  of  the 
!«cond  ceDtnry.  Already,  at  this  early  dat«,  the  name  of  Christ  had  been 
ffUspered,  if  not  preached,  thronghont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman 
World, — from  Britain  in tbctnorth  to  Abyssinia  in  the  eoath, — from  Spain  in 
(be  west  to  far  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  the  east.  It  is  trae  that  the  Chris- 
liaM  were  as  yet  bnt  a  small  minority  in  the  Empire,  in  no  province  forming 
the  majority.  Probably,  ont  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  miUions  of  the  popn- 
IbUoo,  considerably  less  than  one  million  owned  the  Christian  name.  Bnt  still 
the  seed  had  been  widely  sown ;  the  leaven  had  been  hid  in  all  the  chief  cities, 
ud  had  began  to  leaven  the  mighty  mass.  Already  two  imperial  persecn- 
tions  had  swept  over  the  Chnrch ;  the  first  nnder  the  bloody  Nero,  when  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  recdved  the  martyr's  crown  at  Rome,  and  the 
second  under  Domitian,  when  the  storm  burst  chiefly  on  Western  Asia,  and 
drove  the  Apostle  John  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  At  the  present  time  the 
reins  of  government  were  held  by  the  strong-minded  Trajan,  who  was  every 
inch  It  Roman,  and  therefore  the  determined  devotee  of  law.  Accordii^ly 
ChrJBtianity,  as  being  'an  nnlawfal  religion,'  was  exposed  to  the  sconrge 
of  the  taw ;  and  while  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  persecution  in  any  sense 
rajfti  under  Mm,  yet  it  was  ever  and  anon  breaking  ont  in  unexpected  vol- 
csnic  eruptions.  EBpecially  was  this  the  case  in  the  provinces  of  Western 
Aflja,  where  the  Christians  existed  in  the  greatest  numbers.  It  was  about  this 
time  aleo  that  the  Church  lost  her  visible  head  in  the  beloved  John.  That 
spostle,  after  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  had  removed  to  Ephcsns,  as  being 
the  (SDtre  and  capital  of  Gentile  Christendom,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
there  had  come  upon  him  the  care  of  all  the  churches.  But  about  the 
^SnniDg  of  the  century  the  aged  saint  had  passed  away  to  his  rest,  leaving 
M  hie  last  and  farewell  l^acy  to  the  Church  the  admonition, '  Little  children, 
^f  one  another.'  The  sonligbt  of  the  apostolic  age  had  faded  from  the 
Ws  ot  Ephesns ;  the  Church  had  lost  her  last  apostle ;  and  it  was  natural  in 
!och  drcumstances  that  she  sfaonld  feel  her  bereavement,  and  look  forward 
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with  diffidence  to  the  onkuown  future.  Such  is  the  age  to  which  we  at 
present  find  onrselves  traasferred. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  H0I7  Land  there  is  an  ancient  city,  well  known  to 
travellerB  in  the  present  daj  by  the  name  of  Nablooai  It  stands  in  a  loTdjr 
valley  between  the  monntwns  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  looks  toward  the 
setting  sun.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  whole  country,  and 
comes  upon  travellers  like  a  perfect  oasis  in  the  desert.  There  their  ears  are 
refreshed  with  the  anusnal  sounds  of  murmnring  nils  and  singing  birde. 
There  oUve  and  mulberry  trees  invite  the  pilgrim  by  their  grateful  shade, 
while  gardens  of  oranges  and  pomegranates  fill  the  air  with  the  most  dehght- 
fn!  fragrance.  This  Nablons  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  Itwas 
known  in  the  days  of  the  earhest  patriarchs  by  the  name  of  Shechem,  in  the 
days  of  onr  Lord  by  the  name  of  Sychar,  and  since  then  by  that  of  Neapolis 
or  Nabloas.  Here  it  was,  some  time  not  far  from  the  year  105,  that  Jnstin 
Martyr  was  bom,  of  Greek,  or,  if  we  may  tmst  the  family  names,  perhaps  of 
Roman  parentage.  His  native  Inngnage  was  Greek,  his  education  and  rdi- 
gion  also  Greek.  It  appears  certtun  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  removed  to 
some  large  maritime  city,  and  most  probably  Ephesus.  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  heart  of  the  young  Justin  had  been  early  visited  by  the  breath 
of  the  Spirit,  which  awakened  within  him  a  deep  and  insatiable  sense  of  his 
need.  At  first,  his  experience  was  that  of  the  infant  crying  in  the  night.  He 
felt  that  he  had  a  deep  craving,  but  did  not  as  yet  know  that  it  was  a  '  thirst 
for  God,  for  the  living  God.'  To  satisfy  this  craving,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  as  the  most  likely  fountain  to  quench  his  thirst.  He 
first  of  all  attached  himself  to  a  Stoic  as  his  teacher;  but  the  cold,  iron,  paa- 
theietic  Ood  of  the  Stoics  could  not  satisfy  bis  cravings,  or  still  the  anxions 
fever  of  a  Uving  heart,  and  so  he  soon  abandoned  him.  Next  he  betook  him- 
self to  a  Peripatetic,  a  follower  of  the  illustrious  Aristotle ;  bnt  this  philo* 
Bopher  was  so  particularly  anxions  about  having  his  fees  all  properly  paid 
that  Justin  was  disgusted  at  the  meanness  and  selfishness  of  the  man,  and  left 
him  at  once.  Nest  be  turned  to  a  somewhat  vain  but  able  Pythagorean, 
who  required  him  to  surrender  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  mnsic, 
and  astronomy,  on  which  that  school  of  philosophers  placed  the  greatest 
stress.  Sut  Justin  knevv  nothing  of  these  sciences :  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  master  theoi,  and  time  was  precious  to  a  thirsty  soul ;  besides,  he 
could  not  see  how  such  things  could  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his  spiritual 
nature,  and  so  he  forsook  the  Pythagorean  also.  Last  of  all,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  Platonist  who  had  lately  settled  in  the  city ;  and  here,  in  the 
glorious  specalatiouH  and  dreams  of  Platonism,  he  thought  he  had  found  the 
water  of  hfe  at  last.  'The  study  of  immaterial  things  overpowered  hitn; 
he  felt  as  if  bis  mind  had  got  wings ;  he  thought  himself  truly  a  wise  mui, 
and  expected  soon  t»  gaze  on  God  face  to  face.'  The  young  man  began  to 
settle  down  into  a  state  of  temporary  peace  and  satisfaction ;  he  donaed  the 
cloak  which  was  the  special  garb  of  professional  philosophers,  and  be  becmne 
^own  amongst  his  contemporaries  as  Justin  the  Philosofbeb. 

Bnt  there  was  yet  another  and  a  higher  step  to  be  taken,  and  it  was 
brought  about  on  this  wise.  One  day,  Justin  in  bis  philosophic  cloak  bad 
betaken  himself  to  a  quiet  field  near  the  sea-shore,  for  the  purpose  of  peaceful 
meditation.  Here,  to  his  annoyance,  he  was  OTertaken  by  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  was  looking  out  for  some  missing  members  of  his  household.  Thil 
man  turned  out  to  be  an  intelligent,  shrewd,  and  experienced  Christian,  foe- 
fiibly  one  who  had  actually  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostle  John.  ReeogmsinB 
Justin  by  bia  dresa  to  be  a  philosopher,  he  entered  at  once  into  conversation 
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ifith  hira,  aod  the  two  soon  found  themscireB  ei^Bged  in  a  disciusioQ  on  th^ 
Dimts  of  Plato's  philosophy.  The  old  man  clearly  and  earnestly  pointed  oat 
iriiat  irere  some  of  its  defects,  and  more  especially  how  it  coald  attain  to  no 
certainty — to  nothing  bett«r  than  a  mere  perhaps — in  regard  to  God  and 
immortality.  Justin  felt  hia  reaaoning  and  his  eamestnesa,  and  asked  him 
where,  then,  he  was  to  find  the  truth.  The  sage  replied,  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
litres.  To  these  he  directed  him,  bidding  him  pray  that '  God  and  His  Christ 
nigbt  open  to  him  the  gates  of  light  and  trae  wisdom;'  and  so  he  left  him. 
Justin  inunediately  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptares,  especially 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  nnder  their  living  utterances  his  interest  was  deep- 
coed,  his  heart  began  to  thrill,  and  he  became  truly  an  anxions  inquirer. 
Another  thiug  which  co-operated  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptares,  and 
greatly  impressed  the  mind  of  Jostin,  was  the  constancy  of  the  Christians 
under  persecution  and  martyrdom.  He  could  not  believe  that  they  were  the 
h&ae  aud  flagitious  men  which  their  enemies  declared  them  to  be.  There 
lUDBt  be  some  fiaperhnman  power  and  reality  in  their  religion,  more  than  he 
h&d  been  able  to  find  iu  any  human  philosophy,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up 
imder  such  fearful  trials.  Accordingly,  under  the  threefold  iuQuence  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  example  of  the  Christians,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  finally 
roooQced  hia  heathenism,  and  became  a  most  decided  and  ardent  believer. 
'The  fire  was  kmdted  in  lus  sonl ;  he  saw  that  Christianity  was  the  only  true 
wd  safe  philosophy ;  and  through  the  words  of  Christ  be  entered  into  the 
iweetest  rest.'  He  was  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  and  henceforth 
became,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  personage  in  the  Church  of 
Ids  age.  He  who  was  previously  known  as  Jnstin  the  Philosopher  now 
become  known  as  Justin  the  Christian  Evanoelist. 

We  now  enter  on  the  more  active  and  fruitful  stage  of  Justin's  life,  which 
m&j  have  lasted  for  about  thirty  years.  No  sooner  was  he  converted  than 
be  felt  impelled  to  make  known  to  others  the  gospel  which  had  bronght 
peace  to  himself;  and  henceforth  we  find  him  travelling  hither  and  thither 
u  tbe  Christian  evangelist,  preaching  the  Word.  He  did  not,  however,  lay 
aside  his  philosopher's  cloak,  but  wore  it  still  as  a  symbol  that  Christianity 
wu  the  true  philosophy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  served  as  a  badge  to  attract 
Uw  jonng  men  to  his  instructions  in  public.  Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  felt 
that  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  ^for  we  know  that 
one  who  can  speak  tbe  truth,  and  yet  speaks  it  not,  will  be  condemned  by  God.* 
When  we  try,  however,  to  follow  bis  footsteps,  we  find  only  here  and  there  a 
footprint  in  the  Band — ^we  catch  only  here  and  there  a  shadowy  glimpse  ap- 
petriug  tbrongh  tbe  historic  gloom.  We  can  trace  him  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
in  Europe, — at  Ephesns,  at  Alexandria,  but  most  of  all  at  Rome.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  that  latterly  he  had  settled  at  Rome,  and,  like  Paul,  received 
^  tbat  came  in  nnto  him,  *  instructing  them  in  the  doctrines  of  tbe  truth.' 
Bat  tuB  labours  also  extended  to  the  forum  or  market-place,  in  whatever  city 
be  might  happen  for  the  time  to  be  sojourning.  Especially  we  can  see  bjia 
tt  times  appearing  in  the  Roman  forum  in  his  philosophic  garb.  It  was  an 
indication  to  the  j^oung  men  that  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  discussion  or 
coDiersation  on  philosophic  subjects.  One  of  them  comes  np  and  respect- 
fully salutes  him,  '  Hail,  philosopher  I '  The  conversation  begins,  and  soon 
^tB  into  Christianity.  Those  who  looked  for  philosophy  got  the  gospel, 
wbich  was  far  better,  and,  indeed,  the  only  true  and  heaven-descended  philo- 
npby.  His  twdiences,  without  donbt,  were  not  unlike  that  of  the  Apostle' 
^>al  (kt  Athens,  and  tbe  results  were  very  much  the  game.  '  Some  mocked ; 
iO»n  said,  "  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter ;"  while  certain  men 
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clave  nnto  him  and  betiered,'  Thongh  the  hiBtoric  facts  are  few,  yet  it  i» 
plain,  from  the  impression  left  by  Justin  on  his  age,  that'hia  eTangeliatic 
hibonre  were  greatly  bleased.  j 

Bat  Justin  was  no  less  active  in  defending  and  propagating  Christiamtr  i 
by  his  pen  than  by  hia  evangelistic  labours,  and  several  of  his  nnmeroiu 
works  snrvive  until  the  present  day.  These  works,  which  are  composed  in 
inelegant  and  involved  Greek,  have  reference  mainly  to  those  ontside  of  the 
Christian  pale,  rather  than  the  development  or  thinking  ont  of  the  system  of 
Christian  doctrine.  They  are  either  meant  for  the  conversion  of  '  those  with- 
out,' like  hia  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  or  to  defend  the  Christians  from  the  malignant  persecution  of  their 
enemies,  as  in  the  case  of  bis  two  Apologies.  In  iis  Exhortation  (if  it  really 
be  his),  his  object  ia  to  win  over  the  Greeks  by  showing  the  utter  hollownras 
of  their  religion,  and  that  all  the  truth  contained  in  their  best  authors  had 
been  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  hia  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  he 
endeavonrs,  by  a  copious  nse  of  the  Old  Testtunent  Scriptures,  to  prove  to 
the  Jews  that  Jeans  is  the  Chriat.  But  his  two  Apoli^ea  are  his  more  famoas 
productions.  They  were  composed  and  addressed  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
and  Senate,  the  first  apparently  about  the  year  139,  and  the  second  ataUter 
and  somewhat  uncertain  date.  They  are  a  vigorous  attempt  to  defend  the 
Christians  against  persecution,  and  to  fulfil  Peter's  injnuction  to  '  ^ve  an 
apologn  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with  meekness  and  fear,'  The  two  grand 
accusations  against  the  Christians  were,  that  they  were  bad  men  and  bad 
citizens,  Jnstin  seta  himself  moat  earnestly  and  successfully  to  disprove  both 
chafes,  and  boldly  claims  a  searching  bnt  righteous  investigation.  He 
enters  at  some  length  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Christians,  their  morality,  and 
their  worship,  and  manfully  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory  by 
Bhowing  that  theirs  is  a  false  and  his  the  only  trae  religion.  Having  done 
this,  he  leaves  them  to  the  justice  of  God,  forewarning  them  '  that  they  will 
not  escape  His  coming  judgment  if  they  continue  in  their  injustice.'  Tbess 
are  the  oldest  apologies  which  have  survived ;  and  though  abler  ones  were 
aftenvai-ds  written  by  abler  men,  yet  Justin  stands  forward  pre-eminently 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  as  the  first  great  Christian  ApOLoaisr. 

During  the  greater  part  of  Justin's  active  life  the  Roman  Empire  was 
under  the  mild  away  of  Antoninus  Pins,  and  persecution  for  the  most 
part  slumbered,  Bnt  in  the  year  161  he  was  succeeded  by  the  able  and  : 
philosophic  Marcns  Anrelins  Antoninus,  to  whom  the  bad  pre-eminence 
belongs  of  having  kindled  the  fires  of  persecution  more  widely  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  In  the  pointed  langu^e  of  Gibbon, '  he  despised  the 
Christians  as  a  philosopher,  and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign.'  During  the 
peaceful  reign  of  his  predecessor  they  had  become  much  more  numerous  and 
widely  spread,  so  that  Justin  could  say, '  There  is  not  a  single  race,  whether 
barbarians  or  Greeks,  amongst  whom  prayers  are  not  offered  in  the  name  of 
■the  crncified  Saviour.'  But  they  were  all  the  more  detested  because  of  their 
progress,  and  that  for  various  reasons.  At  all  public  festivals,  games,  and 
religious  ceremonies,  they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  They  w«e 
accused  of  eating  hnman  flesh,  because  they  spoke  of  partaking  of  'thefleBh 
and  blood  of  the  Lord'  in  the  sacrament.  They  were  accused  of  the  basest 
uncleanness,  because  they  shut  out  all  strangers  frmn  the  commnnion  and 
their  '  feasts  of  charity,'  which  were  originally  held  at  night  They  were 
called  Atheists,  because  they  had  no  irai^es  and  despised  the  national  idols, 
They  were  accused  of  being  disloyal  subjects,  because  they  spoke  of  having 
'another  king,  one  Jesua,'  and  refused  to  swear  by  the  Emperor  or  born 
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iicenae  to  his  statue.  Furthermore,  at  this  particular  age  a  series  of  severe 
calamities  befell'the  Empire, — bad  seasons,  sweeping  inundations,  destmctive 
urthqaakes,  fatal  pestilences,  and  dangerous  wars,  such  as  had  not  assailed 
the  state  for  many  years.  The  bhnd  and  superstitious  populace  began  to 
Ihink  that  these  calamities  were  sent  upon  them  by  their  gods,  as  a  pouish- 
mmt  for  toleratmg  the  atheistic  Chnstians.  Accordiugly  they  clamoured 
for  their  blood  to  appease  the  offended  deities,  and  b^an  to  raise  the 
hideous  cry,  so  often  heard  with  shuddering  in  those  unhappy  days, '  Away 
with  the  Christians  to  the  lions  I '  Persecution  bnrst  ont  in  the  east  and 
vest  alike,  and  carried  of!  ngt  a  few  of  the  very  flower  of  the  Church  by  the 
most  revolting  and  excruciating  modes  of  death.  They  were  tortured;  they 
Bere  beheaded;  they  were  tlurown  to  the  lions;  they  were  burnt  at  the 
Et^;  they  were  roasted  in  iron  chairs — men,  women,  and  children,  old  and 
joong,  bond  and  free — without  favour  and  without  distinction. 

Amongst  those  who  perished  in  that  persecuting  age  was  Justin,  who  was 
then  resident  at  Rome.  There  happened  to  be  living  in  the  city  at  this  time 
a  worthless  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  or  snarling  school,  of  the  name  of 
Crescens,  who  had  a  mortal  hatred  to  Jostin.  The  latter  had  often  crushed 
him  m  argument  in  public,  showing  him  np  to  be  a  mere  pretender  and  no 
tne  philosopher;  and  for  this  Cresceus  vowed  vengeance.  Furthermore, 
be  was  a  mean,  vile  wretch,  who  had  frequently  winced  under  the  rebukes 
of  the  virtnoos  and  high-souled  Justin,  and  this  still  more  deeply  embittered 
his  hatred.  The  time  for  vengeBnce  had  come  at  last.  He  took  advantage 
gf  the  persecution  which  was  now  raging,  and  informed  on  Justin.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  before  Kusticus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  underwent 
Im  trial  with  other  four  Christians.  The  prefect  asked  if  he  was  a  Christian, 
lo  which  he  unhesitatingly  replied,  '  Tea,  I  am  a  Christian.'  ^  Do  you  really 
suppose  that  if  yoa  are  scourged  and  beheaded  you  will  ascend  to  heaven  T ' 
t4ed  the  heathen  judge.  Jnstin  rephed,  'I  do  not  merely  suppose  it,  bnt 
I  know  and  am  absolutely  persuaded  of  it.'  Again  the  prefect  addressed 
l>im,  oi^g  him  to  ofl'er  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  whereon  Justin,  of  course, 
F«remptorUy  refused.  The  prefect,  still  anxious  to  save  him,  said  that  unless 
he  obeyed  he  would  be  punished  without  mercy  ;  bnt  he  repUed  that  death 
conid  only  enter  him  into  salvation — 'Do  what  yon  can;  for  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, and  do  not  sacrifice  to  idols.'  He  said  in  effect  to  the  prefect  what  he 
titid  said  before  to  the  Emperor,  '  Yon  may  kill  me,  but  you  cannot  injure 
ina'  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  snch  a  case  but  to  pass  sentence 
Mordmg  to  the  lawi  l£at  he  should  be  scourged  and  then  beheaded.  The 
<«il«ice  was  duly  carried  into  effect.  He  was  taken  away  to  the  usual  place 
of  tjecotion,  '  glorifymg  God,'  and  there  beheaded.  A  few  of  the  faithful 
afterwards  came  and  removed  his  body,  and  without  doubt  buried  it  in  some 
Chmljui  cemetery,  '  They  took  np  the  body  and  buried  it,  and  went  AOd 
told  Jesus.'  This  took  place  in  the  year  166,  and  ever  since  Justin  has  been 
laown  in  the  Church  by  the  honourable  epithet  of  Marttk. 

Space  does  not  permit  any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  doctrinal  views  or 
peeidiarities  of  Justin,  but  still  this  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
pueii^  notice  of  them.  His  writhes  show  an  extensive  acqnaintauce  with 
tke  Old  Testament,  though  his  interpretations  are  sometimes  very  fanciful, — as 
"Ikq  be  sees  in  Kahab's  scarlet  thread  a  type  of  the  atonement,  in  the  ara 
00  which  oar  Lord  was  to  ride  into  Jernsalem  a  type  of  the  Jews,  and  in . 
lie  colt  a  type  of  the  Gentiles.  The  copy  which  he  used  was  (he  Septua- 
OTl,  tiie  same  Greek  translation  generally  used  by  our  Lord  and  the  Kew 
TesUoient  writers;    and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  never  distinctly 
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quotes  from  the  Apocrypha.  His  acqnaintaDCe  with  the  New  Teatameat,  its 
we  migltt  naturally  expect  ftt  that  early  age,  was  mach  leas  extenaive.  He 
repeatedly  mentions  the  Gospels,  and  quotes  largely  from  them,  though  bnt  , 
little  from  John.  He  does  not  mention  Paul  by  name,  but  shows  treeee  of  i 
a  partial  acquaintance  4ith  his  epistles,  and  more  than  once  distinctly  men-  , 
tioDS  the  Bevelation  of  John.  His  doctrinal  views  in  regard  to  the  fall  i 
and  hamaD  ability  are  somewhat  loose  and  Pelagian,  He  has  mnch  to  saj 
about  our  Lord  in  his  pre-existent  state  as  '  The  Word; '  but  altogether  ha 
views  are  more  akin  to  those  of  the  school  of  Plato  than  to  those  of  the  Apostle 
John.  He  evidently  thinks  that  'The  Word'  did  not  exist  as  a  distinct  person 
from  all  eternity,  but  sprang  into  personality  by  the  direct  '  power  and  will  of 
the  Father,'  at  some  indefinite  period  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Yet 
it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  he  clearly  and  habitually  regards  oar  Sarioni  u 
God.  He  gives  justification  by  faith  a  much  less  prominent  position  thto 
Paul  does,  though  it  evidently  lies  at  the  root  of  his  Christianity.  He  holds 
a  kind  of  baptismal  regeneration — '  By  the  water  we  are  r^enerated,  Mid 
obtain  the  remission  of  oar  sins.'  The  Lord's  Sapper  is  in  some  sense  ■ 
sacrifice,  and  in  it  we  feed  '  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  JesiiB.' 
He  speaks  of  the  worship  of  the  good  angels,  and  appears  to  believe  that 
Christ  went  and  preached  salvation  to  the  dead.  He  is  a  millenarian  of  the 
most  decided  stamp,  and  holds, '  with  other  orthodox  Christians,  that  Jeru- 
salem will  be  rebuilt,  and  Christ  reign  there  a  thousand  years  with  the  saints 
after  the  first  resurrection,  as  tanght  by  the  Apostle  John  in  his  Revelation.* 
Snch  are  a  few  of  his  peculiarities  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  otherwise, 
in  regard  to  all  the  fandamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  he  held  the  views  which 
are  common  in  all  evangelical  Churches. 

In  closing  this  article,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  worship  of  the  Church  in  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr.  Let  us  see, 
then,  how  the  Christians  condnct  their  Sabbath  service  in  those  early  times. 
They  have  as  yet  no  churches,  but '  assemble  where  each  one  chooses  and 
can ;  *  sometimes  in  large  rooms  or  outhouses,  sometimes  in  woods  and 
monntain  glens,  and  sometimes  in  the  Catacombs,  these  wonderful  and 
interminable  art^cial  caves  beneath  the  city  and  precincts  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  government  is  the  simple  one  of  the  Kew  Testament,  each  church  haying 
B  presiding  pastor,  with  a  number  of  deacons  or  elders.  Their  dej  of 
worship  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday,  as  he  calls  it.  At  the  early 
dawning  the  faithful  make  their  way  as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible 
to  the  place  of  worship,  we  shall  suppose  in  one  of  those  subterranean  csta-  | 
combs.  The  assembly  is  met :  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cave  is  the  presiding  ' 
pastor  with  his  associates ;  in  the  body  of  it  the  congregation — the  men  ana 
women  being  probably  separated  from  each  other,  as  in  some  churches  at  the 
present  day.  ThB  rude  chapel  is  lighted  by  lamps,  and  all  around  the 
walls  are  the  graves  of  departed  and  martyred  brethren,  with  simple  hot 
touching  inscriptions,  which  help  the  worshippers  to  remember  that  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  is  truly  very  near.  We  may  suppose  that  the  serfice 
begins  with  praise  and  prayer,  and  at  both  of  these  they  stand,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  Scripture  times.  Then  an  otBce-bearer  reads  a  Isfg* 
portion  of  one  of  the  gospels,  after  which  the  pastor  explains  it,  and  exhoiW 
the  audience  '  to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues.'  Then  again  they  rise 
and  pray ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  prayer  they  salute  each  oflier  '  with  M 
holy  kiss,'  expressive  of  their  mutual  charity.  Bread  and  wine  mixed  with 
water  are  now  brought  to  the  pastor,  who  blesses  them  with  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving '  according  to  his  abiKty,'  the  people  at  the  close  adding  aheartjMii 
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udible  Amen.  Then  the  elemeotB  are  diBtribnted  to  the  commimicfliite,  and 
after  the  disnuBsioii  portiODS  are  carried  by  the  elders  to  the  absent.  Tbft 
aerrice  closes  with  a  collactioa  for  the  poor  of  the  Chnrch,  for  widows  and 
arphans,  or  their  brethren  who  are  eaffering  imprifionmeiit  for  the  gospel's 
sake.  Of  the  '  feasts  of  charity,'  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  earUer  and 
especially  in  later  writers,  we  find  no  distinct  mention  in  Justin ;  and  it  is 
[robable  that  they  had  been  to  a  great  extent  discontinued  in  his  day,  because 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  law  to  secret  evening  meetings. 


THEORIES  OF  THE  UNITERSE  TOUCHING  PRATER. 
CoNTitoTERST  oD  the  Bubject  of  prayer  is  good,  if  it  leads  to  fresh  methods 
of  looking  ont  on  the  universe,  and  considering  onr  relations  to  all,  and 
especially  to  the  Highest,  in  it.  To  show  the  reasonableness  and  validity  of 
[mtyer,  let  as  venture  on  a  somewhat  carious  and  novel  illnstration  ;  it  may 
be  intra^sting  and  helpfuL  There  is  a  parallel  between  the  presence  of  the 
hsiaan  spirit  in  its  bodily  organism  and  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  physical  aniverse.  The  analogy  has  its  warrant  in  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation that  man  has  been  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  Man,  on 
his  material  side,  is  the  snm-total,  the  collected  result,  of  the  laws  that 
operate  in  the  material  creation.  He  is  a  microcosm,  the  universe  in  minia- 
ture; and  yet,  thongh  his  body  is  a  Uttle  world  in  itself,  he  is  nobler  than 
his  body — he  calls  it '  mine,  not  me.'  He  is  nobler,  too,  than  the  great  world 
BTonnd  him,  because  life  in  the  behest  crowns  his  inner  nature, — the  life  of 
personal  intelligence,  self- determining  will,  and  unselfish  love.  Now,  what 
man's  spirit  is  to  his  body,  and  throagh  his  body  to  his  children,  God  may 
be  to  the  anirerse,  and  to  Hb  intelligent  and  loving  offspring  in  it.  If  we 
look  into  it,  the  analogy  will  be  found  to  be  close  and  vital,  and  Inminons  in 
regard  to  the  need  and  prevalence  of  prayer. 

In  studying  the  function  of  prayer,  we  must  take  for  granted  the  being  of 
Ood.  '  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  beHeve  that  He  w,  ond  is  the  rewM^er 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.'  With  the  idea  of  God  vanishes,  of  course, 
the  idea  of  prayer ;  aJid  so,  if  the  idea  of  prayer  is  surrendered,  the  idea  of 
God  must  be  surrendered  too.  The  only  rational  ground  of  objection  to 
prayer  is  denial  of  God's  existence ;  but  then,  blank  atheiam  has  never  been 
credited  with  much  rationality.  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is 
m  Clod.'  Eminent  leaders  of  science  have,  however,  if  not  positively  denied 
11k  existence,  denied  the  recognisability,  of  God.  *  He  may  exist,*  they  say, 
'bat  we  have  never  seen  Him  nor  come  to  His  seat.  Mach  we  do  not  yet 
^w  or  profess  to  have  found  ont,  and  God,  if  He  is,  lies  beyond  onr  km ; 
bat  we  are  diligent  iaqnirers,  and  may  find  Him.  Meanwhile  we  can  only 
I^SUd  Him  as  being  in  the  r^on  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable.'  Snch 
>B  their  tone  of  thought.  If  they  erer  feel  the  promptings  of  worship,  it 
"innst  be  at  an  altar  like  that  once  erected  on  Mars  Hill  at  Athens,  with  the 
iffloription  '  To  the  Unknown  God.'  But  this  is  not  the  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion; for  whom  they  ignorantly  worship,  Him  we  declare,  and  we  do  bo  very 
much  as  Paul  did  at  Athens.  Look  at  the  view  of  the  universe  taken  by 
these  men  of  science,  and  see  how  they  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures 
aw  the  power  of  God. 

Suppose  some  microscopic  atom  of  vitality,  snch  as  often  floats  about  in 
t^  atmosphere  or  circnlatOT  in  the  blood,  to  be  endowed  vrith  intelligence, 
with  fine  powers  of  observation  and  experiment.    Give  it  the  keen,  enbtlv 
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mind  of  a  Huxley  or  TpidaU,  and  gend  it  into  tbo  economy  of  the  human 
frame,  to  range  throngh  erery  part  of  it  on  a  totir  of  scientific  inquiry. 

What  does  our  tiny  stndent. (Recover  T  Everything  fearfnlly  and  wonder- 
fally  made,  and  the  whole  too  marrelloiiE  for  any  one  to  comprehend.  As  the 
aecrets  of  this  little  universe  are  explored,  the  clearer  does  it  become  that 
the  reign  of  law  is  everywhere ;  all  shows  the  impertorbable  evolntion  of 
established  order.  Qreat  laws  regolate  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood,  and  are 
not  unlike  the  astronomic  laws.  The  pipes  throl^;h  which  the  circlmg  jnices 
flow,  are  deUcately  constructed  and  admirably  laid.  Great  forces  exist  for 
the  morement  of  legs  and  arms,  and  resemble  those  of  tides  and  falling 
waters.  Great  provisions  secure  the  alternation  of  activity  and  repose, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  arrangements  of  day  and  night.  What  a 
T&ried  yet  most  accurate  play  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and  atmctntal  laws 
goes  on  in  this  organism  of  the  body !  What  laboratories  those  are  of  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain  !  The  muscles  move  the  limbs,  and  get  thrar 
tnandate-  to  do  so  thrilled  along  the  nerves ;  and  tht  nerves  mn  up  for  their 
messages  to  the  brain.  And  what  is  there  more  there?  '  Shall  we  say  It 
or  Het'  Oar  microscopic  inquirer  is  dehghted  with  its  tour  of  observa- 
tion, is  charmed  with  the  world  it  has  explored,  sees  everywhere  beautifiil 
arrangements,  and  modestly  owns  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  known.  Bnt 
there  is  one  discovery  it  has  hot  made,  and  it  takes  credit  for'  having 
been  acutely  on  the  watch  for  it  There  is  no  living  occtq>ant,  so  far  as  it 
oau  see,  in  this  miiverse  of  the  body — no  free,  setf-govening  agent  visible 
anywhere  in  this  wondrons  frama  It  is  a  body  without  a  sonL  The  finest 
experimental  gauges  have  failed  to  demonstrate  any  spiritaal  presence.  If 
there  is,  this  tiny  bat  gifted  investigator  has  never  been  able  to  find  it  out. 
Would  that  be  a  wise  conclusion  ?  And  if  we  apply  it  to  man's  study  of  the 
external  universe,  we  have  only  a  proof  of  the  saying  that '  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,'  As  on  earth  there  is  nothing  great  bnt  man,  and 
as  in  man  there  is  nothing  grc^at  bnt  mind,  so  the  mind,  pervading  and 
OQcapying  ^e  external  world,  constitutes  its  grandeur  and  glory.  It  is  the 
height  of  impertinence  to  assert  that  because  science,  vrith  its  physical  testa, 
search^  and  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty,  therefore  it  is  posaible  that  the 
Almighty  may  have  no  existence.  As  reasonably  might  our  gifted  atom 
argue  that  the  body  has  no  soul ;  whereas  the  soul  is  the  absolute  condi- 
tion and  cause  of  all  tbe  perfect  physical  order  in  the  bodily  frame.  So 
the  spiritual  theory  of  the  universe  is  tbe  truly  reasonable  one.  A  living 
being  originates  all  the  forces  of  the  universe,  and  keeps  them  in  perpetual 


>'ext  we  hare  tbe  metaphysician,  with  his  theory  of  the  universe.  He 
comes  after  the  physicist,  and  reasons  on  the  faets  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. Hind  occupies  his  attention.  The  causes  of  things  and  tbe 
proofs  of  intelligence  are  the  objects  of  his  study.  Students  of  the 
physical  sciences  boast  of  their  wdl-won  triumphs ;  but  it  will  always  re- 
main true  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  surpass  in  interest  the  phenomena  of 
matter.  The  spiritual  in  man  holds  rank  Mgh  above  the  highest  magnitudes 
in  the  physical  creation.  Intellect  is  always  superior  to  bodily  strength. 
Now,  the  metaphysiciau,  holding  the  pre-eminence  of  mind,  deals  with  the  laws 
and  forces  and  causes  which  the  man  of  science  investigates,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  great  first  cause — a  prunal  forcfr— an  almighty 
architect  of  the  universe.  Cosmical  arrangements,  such  as  crealJDD  everywhere 
is  full  of,  must  be  viewed  as  tbe  results  of  thought  The  tracks  of  physical 
law  must  run  up  to  (m  original  lawgiver.    We  can  take  man,  and  asMrt  that 
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mind  in  him  as  much  transcends  its  Testnre  of  clay  as  tbe  snu  tj-anscenda 
die  earth  which  it  wakes  np  into  life  and  adorns  with  many-coloured  robes. 
The  roetaphysic^  decluw  his  belief  in  mind  as  the  soarce  of  physical 
Older  and  force  in  nature ;  bat  yet  he  does  not  lead  ns  np  with  unfaltering 
«tep  as  petitioners  to  the  higher  power  that  framed  the  worlds.  The 
certainty  of  an  nnseen  bat  real  intelligence  is  beliered ;  bnt  how  to  reach 
Him  in  prayer,  or  if  that  is  even  possible,  we  are  not  rery  certainly  informed. 
It  is  tiie  fault  of  discassions  on  prayer  that  they  are  carried  into  this  cold, 
mgne,  metaphysical  region.  We  are  far  from  the  sweet  motives  and  in- 
flnences  of  prayer,  when  no  higher  idea  of  Glod  is  possessed  than  that  He  is  tbe 
tfernal  mechamst  and  snpreme  administrator  of  the  machinery  of  nature.  If 
nature  is  only  a  machine  that  has  been  sfcilfnily  coustrncted,  and  if  God  is  only 
Tiewed  as  the  ahoighty  bnilder  of  it,  ia  there  any  place  in  sncfa  a  theory  of 
creation  for  the  exercise  of  prayert  At  this  point  the  battle  rages,  and 
vith  rery  dnbions  result  on  eithra*  side.  The  physical  philosopher  grants 
the  premise  of  a  supreme  bnilder,  bnt  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  machinery 
can  dispense  with  the  presence  or  saperintkkdence  of  the  builder.  '  So  far,' 
he  says,  ^  all  ia  fixed,  though  it  ia  the  fixity  of  mierrmg  wisdom,  noalterabls, 
becacse  it  is  tbe  arrangement  of  an  optimist  mler.'  If  we  think  that  He 
may  or  onght  to  interfere  in  the  world  by  a  snpematnral  act,  we  are  told 
that  He  mnst  be  an  nnskilfnl  workman,  since,  not  having  done  His  work 
well  at  the  first  attempt,  He  is  obliged  to  return  to  it.  Direct  action  of  tbe 
Sni»:eme  in  the  economy  of  nature  isjealonsly  excluded,  and  such  action  in  the 
slightest  degree  is  disallowed.  There  is  nothing  but  predetermined  ada- 
mantine law  ;  nothing  bat  physical  necessity.  Such  is  the  mllcg  of  rigorons 
intellect  without  any  emotion  at  its  base.  But  reflectiTe  students  are  not 
g«uraliy  of  this  way  of  thinking ;  for  they  recognise  the  existence  of  will, 
IS  a  spontimeous,  self- determining  power.  It  is  a  central  fact  of  conscious- 
Bess,  rising  abore  the  mechanism  of  matter,  and  even  of  mind,  constitnting 
TDsa  aanpernatural  agent,  and  giving  him  the  dignity  of  moral  freedom.  Man 
diQS  carries  within  his  own  nature  the  key  which  solves  the  higher  problem 
of  God's  relation  to  the  physical  world.  If  we  hold  that  one  fact  of  con- 
Bcionsuees,  man's  free  voUtion,  it  will  be  a  clue  to  condact  as  through 
sdaitifio  and  mett4)hysical  difficnltiea  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  From  the 
mind  and  will  in  man  we  easily  rise  to  the  rect^nition  of  mind  and  will  in 
nstore.  Tyudall  says  that  '  the  idea  of  direct  peramial  volition  mixmg 
itself  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  retreating  more  and  more.'  •Verily  we 
hope  not.  It  cannot  snrely  be  in  an  ^e  when  the  special  TOlition  of  man 
is  mixing  itself  more  and  more  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Man  is  rising 
above  and  acting  on  the  chaia  of  physical  causation,  and  science  is  enabling 
him  to  put  forth  such  energy  in  wonderful  ways.  Can  it  be  that  C^od  is  to 
letreat  more  and  more  at  the  bidding  of  science,  as  man  adrances  more  and 
more  1  Is  it  even  the  case  that  God  is  impotent  to  touch  th«  chain  of 
caase  and  effect,  and  secure  an  endkes  modification  of  it  according  to  His 
viUl  To  assert  any  such  doctrine  ia  to  shut  up  tbe  Deity  ae  a  helpless 
being  in  a  great  iron  system  of  necessity,  to  crush  man  under  the  stupendous 
weight  of  this  system,  and  thus  lay  both  the  divine  and  hum^  glory  in^e  dnst. 
But  m  the  autocratic  free-will  of  man,  which  makes  his  body  the  ready  organ 
of  his  activity,  we  have  an  incontestable  analt^y  of  the  durect,  personal,  free^. 
ud  lexible  relations  in  which  God  stands  to  the  whole  of  nature,  and 
tspeciaily  to  His  intcdligent  and  free  creatures. 

Bat  we  have  yet  to  announce  the  simplest  and  h^hest  idea  of  God, — that 
which  comes  to  man  when  he  is  in  tbe  conscious  relation  of  a  little  child. 
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How  is  tbis  body  of  mine  viewed  by  my  child  T  Very  differently,  indeed, 
from  the  man  of  scieace,  or  the  little  cnrious  atom  of  intelligence  we  endowed 
to  represent  him.  How  ia  the  occupant  of  the  body  riewed  by  the  child  T 
Very  differently,  too,  from  the  reflectire  student,  whether  physical,  metaphy- 
sical, or  theological  philosopher.  My  child  does  not  poeseas  balf  the  know- 
ledge of  my  corporeal  frame  or  mental  constitntion  which  the  otber  two 
classes  of  obserrera  may  have;  but  he  looks  at  my  corporeal  frame,  and 
delights  to  see  it  instinct  with  a  lather's  presence,  radiant  with  a  father's 
smile.  Let  na  take  this  analogy,  and  it  will  brightly  explain  the  perplexing 
question  of  the  relations  of  Ood  to  nature,  and  through  nature  to  ns.  It 
dispels  at  once  the  error  of  supposing  a  God  of  whom  there  is  no  risible 
trace  in  creation — the  dead  or  absent  God  of  physical  science.  It  has 
a  warmth  and  glow  entirely  wanting  in  the  metaphysician's  idea  of  God  aa 
the  InGnite  and  Absolute.  Our  soul  freezes  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  these 
phantom  abstractions  by  which  God  ia  represented.  But  when  nature  ia 
regarded  as  the  liring  vesture,  within  which  a  Father's  heart  is  the  livii^ 
pulse,  and  through  which  He  looks  lovingly  forth  and  expresses  His  will, 
then  the  spiritual  theory  of  the  universe  becomes  an  open  secret,  a  bright 
vision  of  God  close  to  every  one  of  as,  in  whom  we  hve  and  move  and  hate 
our  being.  The  recognition  of  the  constant  presence  of  a  tender  Father, 
of  our  being  His  offspring,  of  His  desire  to  the  work  of  His  hands,  gives 
birth  to  desire  after  TTini  ■  and  desire  takes  shape  spontaneously  in  prayer, 
and  prayer  is  lifted  up  in  the  assurance  of  an  answer  if  it  be  for  our  true 
welfare.  In  the  relation  of  Father  and  child  we  discover  the  ground  of  the 
felt  need  and  real  validity  of  prayer.  This  filial  relationship  Christ  came  to 
reveal  and  establish.  One  of  His  disciples  touched  the  true  key-note  of  aH 
human  need  in  the  cry, '  Show  ns  the  Father,  and  it  snfficeth  ns  I '  and  Christ 
met  the  longing  of  the  filial  spirit  in  the  assurance,  'He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father.'  Because  Christ  has  revealed  a  lovii^  Father  in 
heaven,  who  loves  ns  with  a  love  of  which  we  can  only  see  a  faint  reflection  in 
the  highest  earthly  affection,  therefore  we  are  emboldened  to  offer  up  onr 
petitions  to  Him  in  trustful  and  childlike  -confidence.  Christian  prayw  is 
asking  and  receiving  with  fearless  freedom,  because  it  is  one  of  the  home- 
bom  rights  which  belong  to  the  sons.  Christ  came  to  make  the  revelation 
of  God  as  a  Father,  and  was  Hunself  that  revelation,  and  is  so  still.  Other 
relations  which  we,  as  a  lapsed  and  sinful  race,  hold  to  God,  Christ  came  to 
adjust.  We  have  used  onr  freedom  to  violate  the  eternal  order  of  law  in 
the  moral  universe ;  we  have  become  criminals  in  the  eye  of  that  law,  and 
prisoners  in  its  avrfnl  grasp.  To  redeem  us  from  such  ruin,  we  needed 
supernatural  help.  Sympatiiy  with  the  race  Christ  came  to  redeem,  led  Him 
into  onion  with  human  nature.  Oneness  in  nature  led  to  oneness  in  ex- 
perience. Compassion  stooped  to  its  lowest  depth  in  snbstitntion  and  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  In  the  great  mystery  of  Christ's  snfferii^  for  sin,  guilt  was 
expiated,  law  was  magnified,  forgiveness  was  won.  But  the  mystery  of 
Christ's  relations  to  sin,  to  the  law,  and  to  God,  is  far  too  deep  for  us  to 
fathom ;  all  we  have  to  do  with  are  the  results.  Christ  was  God's  Son,  sent 
forth,  'made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.'  The  attractive 
forces  that  emanate  from  Christ  and  His  Cross  are  God'a  fatherly  love,  and 
eagerness  to  forgive,  and  embracing  arms,  and  the  kiss  of  reconciliation,  wid 
pressure  to  the  Father's  heart,  and  welcome  of  the  prodigal  son  to  the  long- 
forsaken  home.  For  this  de^st  revelation  of  God  wa  do  not  need  hard 
thinking  or  bracing  up  of  the  mind  with  much  endeavonr.    We  cannot 
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Bttidy  here.  Talk  not  dow  of  mental  strei^h,  of  becomins  men,  and  pntting 
away  childish  things.  Yes,  men  of  science  and  cnltnra,  put  away  childish 
tbiDgs ;  bat  in  doing  so,  take  care  lest  yon  pat  away  the  c^ldtike  too.  What 
if,  in  your  boasted  mental  manhood,  yon  are  only  reliaqoishing  the  childlike 
and  retaining  the  childish  in  the  sight  of  the  heavenly  Father  T  What  atam- 
mering  speech  it  may  be  to  talk  of  God  as  the  Infinite,  EUmal,  and  Un- 
changeable ?  What  merest  babbling  and  puerility  of  mind  to  aay  that  there 
is  no  God  bnt  physical  force  t  Ah  I  men  of  science,  philosophers,  theo- 
logians too,  we  mnst  all  be  as  the  poorest,  the  meanest,  the  most  ignorant,  if 
we  woald  know  God  to  be  a  living  Person  and  a  lorii^  Father!  His 
deepest  revelations  are  not  difficult  doctrines,  that  can  only  be  grasped  by 
shupened  intellects  and  specalative  minds.  'A  little  child  shall  l«id'  the 
great  ones  of  science  and  philosophy  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  The 
wooing  pity,  tenderness,  and  love  such  as  an  earthly  father  has  for  his  child, 
these  are  now  the  cords  by  which  onr  Divine  Father  draws  ne  into  sweetest 
discoveries  of  His  natnre  and  most  confidential  commnnion  with  Himself. 
Not  through  strength  of  intellect,  however  great,  bnt  throngh  the  simple 
feelings  of  a  child,  we  know  most  of  God.  l^e  saying  of  Jesas  still  holds 
true :  '  I  thank  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  mid  earth,  because  Thou 
hut  hid  tbeae  things  from  the  wise  and  pmdrat,  and  hast  revealed  them 
mito  babes.  All  things  are  deUvered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son,  bnt  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.' 

'The  God  of  the  universe  is  my  Father.'  That  is  the  revelation  Chrut 
came  to  give  to  every  one  of  as ;  and  when  it  is  received,  it  makes  prayer  at 
(mcB  the  beginning  and  the  cnlminotion  in  the  life  of  sonship  to  God. 
Prayer  is  the  asking  of  a  child,  No  perplexing  specnlation  on  the  subject 
needs  to  be  introduced :  it  would  be  as  wise  to  trouble  a  hungry  man  with 
questions  abont  the  chemical  constitnents  of  the  bread  given  him  to  eat.  No 
distinction  of  physical  and  spiritual  spheres,  in  one  or  other  of  which  prayer 
is  alone  eEQcacions,  needs  to  be  attempted.  The  view  of  prayer  warranted  by 
God's  fatherly  relation  to  ns  is  simple  in  the  highest  degree.  It  woold  be  a  moat 
glarii^  contradiction  in  terms  to  believe  in  snch  a  God  as  Christ  has  revealed, 
and  yet  to  hold  either  that  He  does  not  heed  onr  prayers,  or  that  He  can- 
not answer  them  if  He  wonld.  The  suppliant  is  a  son  in  hia  Father's  house, 
Md  it  is  his  privilege  to  ask  and  receive..  He  is  not  an  orphan  in  the  nni- 
vnse,  where  God  is  so  rigidly  shut  up  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  direct  and 
Iree  and  loving  approach  to  the  individual  soul.  The  FaiherpJa  tkeworldio^ 
Bia  pregatce^jiut  camg  Uvinq,  feeling,  lomng  personality fils  my  corporeal  frame. 
At  any  point  we  Uke  to  touch  nature,  be  it  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  or  the 
concourse  of  the  city,  we  touch  the  hem  of  God's  garment,  and  virtue  cornea 
in  aMwer  to  the  tonch.  Prayer  is  the  needed  contact.  This  view  of  God's 
pretence  occnpying  the  nniverse  as  the  sonl  does  the  body,  and  occupying  it 
as  onr  Father,  is  not  kes  delightful  than  true.  It  is  true,  bang  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Biblical  view.  All  the  forces  of  nature  are  there  intimately 
■ssociated  with  God,  and  r^arded  as  espreasions  of  His  agency.  He '  wallu 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind ; '  the  clouds  are  '  the  dust  of  His  feet ; '  His 
'voice'  is  heard  in  the  tbimder.  These,  and  snch  like  expressions,  are  meant 
to  teach  that  God  is  ever  present  in  His  works,  speaking  through  them  to 
ffis  children,  «id  manifesting  His  glory.  JEvery  movement  of  the  universe 
originates  in  the  direct  effort  of  His  wilL  The  phenomena  of  creation  are  like 
vuidowa  throngh  which  the  fihal  mind  watches  the  workii^  of  a  Father's 
^ui^    The  child  looks  out  on  the  stars  in  their  courses,  on  the  hills  in  their 
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•  ererlastiog  greatueas,  on  the  forests  in  their  changing  hnes,  on  the  Sowers  in 
their  lovelineee,  on  the  insects  with  their  beanty  of  structore, — the  child  looks 
ont  on  all  these  things  and  says, '  My  Father  made  them  alll '  lu  the  Father's 
house  of  many  mansions  earth  is  one  of  them,  and  erery  spot  of  it  is  hallowed 
ground.  Wherever  the  child  of  God  may  be,  he  can  find  an  oratory,  and 
feel — '  Now  God  ia  here ;  He  who  fiUs  immenrity  is  ready  to  meet  me ;  I  am 
now  abont  to  speak  to  Him ;  I  may  converse  with  Hjm  here  as  I  would  with 
the  dearest  friend  on  earth ;  He  is  close  beside  me,  sheltering  me  ev«a  to 
tenderness ;  for,  "  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  He  pities  them  that 
fear  Him."  I  see  Him,  not  as  any  image  of  Him  would  enable,  yet  His  ^e 
is  in  every  flower,  and  His  voice  is  in  every  breeze,' 

'I  see  Thee  not,  I  hear  Tbee  not, 

Yel  an  Thou  oft  with  me, 
And  e«ih  hath  ne'er  go  dear  a  spot 
As  where  I  meet  with  Thee.' 

Again,  the  Father  has  a  will  that  can  tonch  all  things,  and  make  them  serve 
the  good  of  His  child.  Just  as  my  will  can  istue  its  commands  to  etKty  orgatt 
of  my  body,  emd  wield  it  for  what  ends  I  may,  so  the  will  of  God  moves  and 
directi  the  stock  of  physical  forces  in  the  world.  Nature  ie  as  flexible  to  the 
Father's  will  as  my  body  is  to  mine.  There  is  a  constant  sequence  of  forces, 
there  is  an  invariable  order  of  canaes  and  effects ;  bnt  God's  will  can  change 
their  direction  and  application  to  a  degree  nnlimited  as  compared  with  a 
dmilar  power  in  the  will  of  man.  Without  any  infring^nent  of  the  '  re^ 
of  law  '  in  the  economy  of  his  body,  man  can  easily  band  it  to  his  usra  and 
for  the  good  of  his  children.  Eyes  and  ears  to  see  ajid  hear  th^  wants  are 
ceaselessly  on  the  alert ;  hands  and  feet  are. ready  instrnments  to  fulfil  his 
kind  behests.  Even  so  it  is  with  God's  control  of  the  nniverse.  It  is  not  a 
vast  machine  which  He  has  given  over  to  self-acting  laws,  and  outside  of 
which  He  now  exists.  Nor  is  it  an  iron  system  within  which  He  is  mort- 
gaged and  allowed  no  liberty  of  action.  It  is  rather  like  HJs  body,  to  which 
infinite  plasticity  belongs,  and  through  which  His  gretU;  activity  ia  atill  exerted 
on  behalf  of  His  suppliant  children.  Every  work  of  Hia  hand  is  pliant  still 
to  His  purpose.  Instead  of  allowing  Him  to  do  nothing,  we  must  grant  that 
He  does  everything  by  immediate  volition  in  the  aDiverse.  There  are  no 
capricious  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature, — the  sequence  of  causes  and  effects 
ia  invariable ;  but  physical  forces  are  capable  of  endless  modificatton,  and 
may  be  turned  abont  to  an  nnlimited  extent  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  He 
can  touch  the  external  coorse  of  the  world,  and  direct  it  to  the  good  of  Bis 
children.  And  He  can  do  so  with  as  much  con^tency  of  wisdom  and  love 
as  when  He  touchea  the  internal  course  of  the  world  in  the  soul  of  man.  The 
physical  sphere  lies  es  much  as  the  spiritual  within  the  range  of  the  direct 
activity  of  His  will  His  hand  guides  the  winds  and  turns  about  the  clouds, 
and  controls  the  causes  of  disease.  If  we  want  proof,  we  have  it  in  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  He  came  ont  from  God  to  manUest  the  range  of  God's 
power.  He  showed  Hhnself  to  be  the  Lord  of  Nature  by  healing  all  manner  of 
diseases  with  a  word  or  a  tonch,  and  by  correctii^  all  manner  of  disorders. 
'  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  the  winds  and  waves  obey  Him  ? '  If  the 
winds  had  been  suddenly  hushed  into  whbpere,  or  the  waves  into  a  great 
calm,  without  Christ's  presence  or  voice,  the  change  would  be  set  down  aa 
existing  in  the  domain  of  the  natural ;  but  His  interposition  puts  the  stilliog 
of  winds  and  waves  into  the  region  of  the  supematuraL  Now  Christ  was 
only  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  invisible  divine  agency  which  has  never 
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ceased  since  the  world  waa  mkie,  and  will  contmne  till  tbe  end.  The  child  of 
Qod  learns  to  view  natnre  as  a  plastic  organ,  obedient  in  every  detail  to  the 
Father's  will ;  ia  assured  that  prayer  is  God's  ordinance,  and  has  an  ordained 
place  and  real  power  among  tbe  manifold  forces  of  the  world.  It  commnni- 
cetes  to  God'a  child  the  dignity  of  cansality,  as  Pascal  says ;  '  it  moves  the 
hand  that  mores  the  nniverse.' 

Lastly,  the  child  i>  a  tnaidlt  of  want*,  and  comu  to  the  Father  for  all  thmgg. 
Since  the  heavenly  Father  can  as  easily  approach  us  and  bend  Himself  and 
His  works  to  onr  requests,  as  a  man,  witboat  any  infringement  of  liis  body, 
can  turn  it  to  his  service ;  and  since  He  has  giren  asHurance  of  being  able 
to  meet  all  onr  wuits  because  He  is  onr  Father  j  therefore  we  look  np  to 
mm  without  dismay,  and  direct  onr  prayer  with  the  confidence  of  success. 
The  child  has  a  voice  that  thrills  the  Father's  heart,  and  the  Father's  hand 
opras  wide  with  bleesings.  A  loving  earthly  father  lives  for  his  children, 
and  finds  his  joy  in  providing  for  them.  '  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  nnto  your  children,  how  mnch  more  shall  yonr  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him  1 '  '  Ask,  then, 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
nnto  yon.'  As  to  the  ext«nt  of  tbe  supplications  presented  by  the  ciiild,  they 
may  refer  to  the  snpply  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  wants.  '  la  every  thmg 
mtie  known  your  requests  nnto  God,'  says  an  apostle.  No  limitation  is 
indicated  here,  nor  any  distinction  between  the  physical  and  spiritnal  spheres. 
God  answers  tJie  prayers  which  really  come  from  the  depth  of  the  heart. 
Many  of  them  may  be  for  temporal  blessings ;  and  God  attends  to  them,  and 
^nts  a  real  answer,  whether  in  the  way  of  pitiful  denial  or  tender  assent, 
or  assent  in  some  different  and  deeper  smse  than  is  contemplated  by  the 
request  itself.  Yr&yer  is  meant  to  influence  the  Father  addressed  by  His 
child.  The  Father  is  moved  by  the  entreaty  of  His  cUld.  It  is  His  own 
desire  that  the  child  should  ask.  Clearly,  then,  such  prayer  ia  not  to  be 
regffi^ed  as  a  sort  of  petty  dictation  to  God,  or  a  forcing  of  His  will.  It  is 
the  fiUal  cry  tonching  the  Father's  heart  and  moving  the  Father's  hand. 
Many  of  the  child's  prayers  may  be  irregular  and  wrong.  It  would  not  be 
well  for  him  to  get  all  that  ho  wishes,  bnt  what  he  really  needs  God  wiK 
never  keep  back.  '  He  will  give  grace  and  glory :  no  good  thing  will  He 
•rithhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.'  As  the  child  grows  in  the  sense 
nnd  enjoys  the  privilege  of  sonsdiip,  prayer  for  material  becomes  subordinate 
to  prayer  for  spiritnal  good.  The  Faliier's  withholding  comes  to  be  often 
viewed  as  His  best  blesdng,  and  tbe  prayer  that  qualifies  and  crowns  all 
supplication  is  tbe  prayer,  divinely  taught, '  Father,  not  my  wHI,  but  Thine 
be  done ! '  A.  S.  M. 
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The  two  centuries  vriiich  followed  the  recovery  of  Chitor  were  Mewar's 
pafany  days,  when  she  mjoyed.  power  and  prosperity  second  to  no  kii^dom 
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noder  a  leader  destined  to  be  the  first  of  a  Biiccession  of  emperori  greater 
tiian  any  India  yet  had  seen.  That  enemy  was  the  Mogola ;  that  leader  was 
Baber. 

Baber  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  the  great  Timnr  or  Tamerlane,  and 
his  mother  was  descended  from  Genghis  Khan,  so  that  the  blood  of  both 
these  conqnerora  flawed  in  hia  veins.  He  kept  a  diary  during  all  his  public 
life,  which  has  been  preserved  to  ns,  and  which  makes  ns  better  acquainted 
trith  him  than  with  most  of  the  world's  conqnerors,  and  excites,  even  in  the  - 
[mseDl  day,  an  almost  personal  interest  in  his  chiralrons  character  and  ro- 
mantic adventures.  He  was,  however,  a  brave  soldier  rather  than  an  able 
gmeral.  He  lost  as  man;  battles  as  he  gained ;  conquered  and  lost  kingdoms, 
ud  conqaered  and  lost  them  agun ;  he  endnred  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that 
wonld  have  cmahed  any  ordinary  spirit,  but  that  never  seem  to  have  affected 
the  buoyancy  of  his.  After  various  changes,  and  losing  his  patrimonial 
Ui^dom,  he  obtained  possession  of  Gabul  in  1504.  He  thence  invaded 
India  in  1519,  bat  withont  success;  and  this  enterprise  he  repeated  fonr 
times.  He  made  his  fifth  and  last  expedition  in  1526  with  12,000  chosen 
nterons,  and  with  these  he  oigaged,  on  the  celebrated  field  of  Paiiipnt, 
Ibrahim  LodL,  King  of  Delhi,  with  an  army  of  about  100,000  men,  and  de- 
feated him,  killing  the  king  himself  along  vrith  15,000  of  bis  followers.  This 
Tictory  laid  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  at  his  feet ;  bnt  that  was  now  only  a  smaU 
part  of  India.  He  had  in  the  following  year  to  enconnter  Rana  Saoga,  at 
the  head  of  the  last  Bajpat  federation  against  the  common  foe.  The  first 
engagement  took  place  at  Fattahpnr  Sikri,  near  Agra,  when  the  advanced 
Ensrd  of  Saber's  army  was  utterly  routed  and  driven  back  within  their  en- 
trencbments,  in  which  the  Moguls  were  besi^ed  for  nearly  a  month  before 
Ik  engagement  was  renewed.  Had  Sanga  made  the  attack  at  once,  it  is 
probable  that  Baber's  career  wonld  have  been  terminated  there,  for  his 
troops  were  so  utterly  cowed  by  their  first  defeat,  that,  as  he  himself  says, 
'  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  that  ottered  a  manly  word.'  Accnstomed 
binaeir  to  reverses,  he  remained  undismayed,  and  did  what  he  cotild  to  riilly 
the  spirits  of  his  troops.  He  forswore  the  use  of  wine,  to  which  he  had  been 
addicted,  and  broke  all  his  drinking  cups.  He  gave  his  war  the  character 
ot  a  rel^ions  war,  remitted  the  poll  tax  on  the  faithful  throughout  bis  do- 
misionB,  addressed  his  troops  in  a  spirit-stirring  oration,  and  when  they  were 
ironnd  up  to  the  proper  pitch,  made  them  swear  on  the  Koran  to  conqner  or 
die.  Sanga  had  meanwhile  been  doing  nothing  bnt  keeping  him  within  his  en- 
trmcbmeots,  thinking,  probably,  that  every  day's  delay  was  in  his  own  favour. 
Be  omitted,  however,  to  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  such  an  extensive 
confederacy  as  his  own  containing  some  jealons  or  treacherous  members,  and 
the  opportunity  which  delay  gave  for  tampering  with  these ;  and  this  omission 
l«d  to  hb  defeat.  The  battle  of  Biyana,  where  the  conflict  took  place,  began 
by  an  attack  by  the  Rajput  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  gnus,  which  made  terrible 
havoc  in  their  deep  ranks ;  but  their  bravery  and  numbers  maintained  the 
combat,  and  the  resnltwas  still  doubtful,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  went  over  to 
the  enemy  with  all  his  followers.  This  turned  the  fight.  Sanga,  after  losing 
iiuy  of  his  bravest  chiefs,  and  being  himselT  wounded,  was  obliged  to 
Wreatj  leaving  the  victory  to  Baber,  who,  howeirer,  thought  it  wiser  not  to 
follow  him,  bnt  turned  to  other  parts  of  India,  where  he  found  easier  con- 
■"jnests.  Banga  retired  to  Mewati,  having  vowed  not  to  return  to  Chitor 
^cpt  victorious.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  redeemed  his  vow 
W  he  Uved,  but  he  died  the  foUowii^  year  (ij>.  1628),  and  was  followed 
*™iin  two  years  by  his  great  opponent. 
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onlj  a  fortnight,  when  he  wa^  obliged  to  7leld  them  up  on  the  advance  of 
Hunayan,  son  of  Baber,  who  was  now  emperor  of  Delhi.  Earn^w&ti,  the 
mother  of  Uday  Singh,  had  secured  his  interest  in  a  way  more  consonant  with 
Bajpat  ideas  than  that  adopted  by  the  mother  of  Bikram.  The  Rajpnta  hare 
still  in  spring  a  festival  called  the  Festival  of  the  Bracelet.  The  dames  have 
then  the  privilege  of  sendii^  a  bracelet,  along  with  the  title  of  adopted  brother, 
to  any  cavalier  whom  they  may  choose,  and,  if  he  accepts  it,  he  returns  a  ailken 
corselet,  with  the  title  oF  adopted  sister.  Thereafter  she  has  a  claim  on  bis 
services,  and  be  is  boond  to  do  his  utmost,  hazard  even  his  life,  in  her  de- 
fease, thoQgh  he  may  not  even  see  her.  Karn&wati  had  sent  the  bracelet  to 
Hamaynn,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  the  chivalroiLS  spirit  of  his  father,  and 
be  had  accepted  it.  When  Cbitor  was  besieged  he  hastened  to  rescae  her, 
thoDgh  the  growing  power  of  the  king  of  Gnzerat  might  be  an  indncemeni 
ior  hiffl  to  take  arms  qnite  equal  to  the  more  chivalrous  one  snggeetfid  by 
the  above  incident,  bat  he  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
He,  however,  followed  np  Bahadar,  and  completely  overthrew  hia  power, 
after  which  he  recalled  Bikram,  thinking  Uday  Singh  probably  too  yonng 
to  reign,  and  reinstated  him  in  the  throne  of  Chitor.  His  hanghty  over- 
beariog  temper,  however,  caused  bis  ancient  fend  with  the  nobles  to  burst 
oqL  afresh,  and  they  resolved  to  depose  him,  and  pnt  hia  yoonger  brother 
in  hia  place.  For  this  purpose  they  songbt  the  assistance  of  a  bastard  of 
the  royal  hoase,  called  Banbir,  who  had  given  indications  of  great  energy 
Mid  decision.  He,  profeaeing  great  desire  to  serve  the  yonng  Uday,  acceded 
lo  their  wishes,  and  Bikram  was  pnt  to  death  in  his  own  palace.  Banbir, 
bovrever,  iiod  no  intention  of  allowing  Uday  to  endanger  bis  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  resolved  to  pnt  him  ont  of  the  way.  The  story  of  his  pre- 
servation I  give  in  the  words  of  Tod :  '  Uday  Singb  was  abont  six  years  of 
>ge.  He  had  gone  to  sleep  after  his  rice  and  milk,  when  bis  nurse  was 
alarmed  by  ecreams  from  the  raviala;  and  the  bari*  coming  to  take  away- 
the  remains  of  the  dinner,  informed  ber  of  the  canse,  the  assassination  of 
the  Rana,  Aware  that  one  murder  was  the  precursor  of  another,  the  faitb- 
fal  norse  pnt  her  chaise  into  a  froit  basket,  and  coverii^  it  with  leaves,  she 
dehvered  it  to  the  bari,  enjoining  him  to  escape  with  it  from  the  fort. 
Scarcely  had  she  time  to  snbstitnte  her  own  infant  in  the  room  of  the  prince, 
when  Banbir,  entering,  inquired  for  him.  Her  lips  refused  tbeir  office ;  she 
pwnted  to  the  cradle,  and  behdd  the  mnrderona  steel  buried  in  the  heart  of 
her  babe.  The  little  victim  to  fidelity  was  bnmt,  amidst  the  tears  of  the 
raaak,  the  inconsolable  honsehold  of  their  late  sovereign,  who  supposed  that 
thdr  grief  was  given  to  the  last  pledge  of  the  illustrions  Sanga.  The  nurse, 
vhoae  name  was  Fanna,  or  Emerald,  having  consecrated  with  her  tears  the 
ashes  of  her  child,  hastened  after  that  she  had  prceerved.' 

She  took  the  child  to  Eomahner,  a  hill  fort  in  the  Aravalis,  and  admitted 
to  the  secret  the  governor,  who  brought  him  up  as  his  nepbew.  Meanwhile 
the  bastard  had  usurped  the  throne  at  Chitor,  and  soon  disgusted  all  the 
nobles,  who  were  by  degrees  admitted  to  the  secret  of  Uday  Singh's  preser- 
vation. The  discontent  broke  out  at  a  banquet  given  by  Banbir  to  his 
CDortiera,  when,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  he  sent  a  porijon  of 
his  own  dish  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Chonda,  the  first  noble  of  the  kingdom. 
This  from  the  legitimate  sovereign  was  considered  the  highest  mark  of 
honour,  but  the  hanghty  Chondawat  refused  the  portion,  and  added, '  that 
ui  hononr  from  a  true  son  of  Bappa  Bawal  became  a  disgrace  when  prof- 
fered by  the  offspring  of  the  handmaid  Sitalaeni.'  This  insult  the  bastard 
*  A  cook  of  the  JTai  or  bsrher  caite. 
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tried  to  pnniBh ;  bat  all  the  chiefs  sided  with  the  Ghosdawat,  and  a  revolution 
took  place,  which  ended  in  Banbir  being  obUged  to  flee  to  the  Deccaa  and 
Uday  Singh  bdni:^  placed  on  the  throna  It  woald  have  been  well  for 
Mewar,  howeTer,  if  he  had  perished,  as  was  at  first  snppoBod.  He  was  the 
first  coward  that  sat  on  her  throne.  Under  him  the  old  national  feelii^  of 
isvincibility  was  broken,  and,  though  the  contest  continned,  it  wae  not  with 
the  same  assured  spirit  as  before.  Other  states,  that  had  hitherto  acknow- 
ledged the  Bopremacy  of  Mewar,  did  so  no  longer,  but  began  to  take  advwi- 
tage  of  itfi  w^  reign  to  curtail  its  territory,  and  to  assame  its  place  as  the 
foremost  Minda  kingdom.  Eerolntions  had  been  taking  place  meanwhile  in 
India  too.  Hamaynn  bad  been  driven  from  it  by  Sher  Shah,  viceroy  of  Onde, 
who  nsnrped  the  empire,  and  who  afterwards  invaded  Rajpatana,  when  he 
was  enconntered,  not  by  the  Rana  at  the  head  of  the  Sisodiyas  of  Mewar,  or 
of  a  general  federation  of  the  Rajput  states,  bnt  by  an  army  of  fifty  thonsand 
warriors, '  all  sons  of  one  father,'  the  Rahtors  of  Marwar — a  nation  sprung 
from  a  seed  that  had  taken  vigorous  root  in  the  sterile  plains  of  that  conn- 
try  when  the  parent  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Qanges  had  been  cnt  down 
upwards  of  three  centuries  before. 

The  RahtoTS  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Kanauj,  whose  over- 
throw by  Mahomed  Ghori  was  mentioned  in  the  second  article  of  this  series. 
Jai  Ghand,  the  last  monarch  of  that  city,  was  killed,  and  his  kingdom  con- 
quered, in  A.i>.  1194.  Eighteen  years  thereafter,  Shioji,  one  of  his  grandsons, 
with  two  hundred  retainers,  the  wreck  of  his  vassalage,  left  his  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwarka  on  the  Tpd't"  Ocean, 
llie  Mahommedan  conquerors,  if  they  did  notice  this  Uttle  band  at  all,  coald 
hardly  have  dreamt  that  in  eleven  generations  it  would  increase  to  be  a 
nation  that  would  make  «rven  then  power  tremble.  Shivji,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Marwar,  performed  a  signal  military  service  for  one  of  the  chiefs, 
who  in  return  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage,  along  with  a  large  dower. 
This  diverted  him  from  his  pilgrimage.  He  remained  in  Marwar,  where  his 
descendants  multiphed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and,  acting  on  tlie 
favourite  Rajput  maxim,  '  Get  land,'  gradually  acquired  the  whole  country, 
ousting  the  original  possessors,  tillin  1381,  Chonda,  who  was  then  their  head, 
wrested  from  the  Parihars  the  capital  Maudor,  and  bectune  thereby  sovereign 
of  Marwar.  His  son  was  Rinmal,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Bans 
Lakha  of  Mewar,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  obtain  the  sovereignly 
of  that  kingdom,  as  mentioned  in  last  month's  Mt^atine.  His  son  Jodha, 
whose  connection  with  Mewar  was  then  also  noticed,  succeeded  him,  and 
founded  the  present  capital,  Jodhpur,  in  1459.  It  is  on  the  same  range  of 
hills  with  the  former  capital,  Mandor,  but  four  miles  to  the  south,  and  its  castle 
is  built  upon  a  projecting  and  almost  inaccessible  elevation.  The  strength 
of  the  position  no  doubt  recommended  it  to  Jodha,  but  to  give  additional 
weight  to  the  reasons  for  the  transfer,  the  command  of  an  ascetic  who  lived 
on  the  hill  was  adduced.  This  ascetic  is  also  made  to  cover  a  blunder  of  tbe 
king's  in  choosing  a  site  that  had  not  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water.  The 
tradition  is,  that  the  architect  fonnd  it  necessary  to  bring  the  wall  of  the  fort 
through  the  hermitage  of  the  recluse,  and  he  in  wrath  pronounced  the  cnrse 
that  the  castle  should  have  only  brackish  water,  probably  knowing  frw 
experience  that  it  never  could  have  anything  ^e.  To  remedy  this,  it  has 
been  found  needful  to  construct  on  apparatus  for  raising  water  from  a  IsV* 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

The  Rabtors  of  Marwar  claim  to  be  nil  descended  from  Shivji,  the  two 
hundred  who  accompanied  him  countii^;  for  nothing.    Whether  this  be  "J^^ 
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thdr  descendante  hare  actnally  died  out,  or  that  the;  have  faleilled  their 
genealogical  trees,  we  cannot  dow  know ;  but  a  glaoce  at  ooe  or  two  of  the 
undoubted  families  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  claim. 
Chonda  had  fourteen  eons ;  Riomal,  his  saccessor,  had  twent;-four,  alt  of 
nhom  became  fonuders  of  clans ;  Jodha  had  fonrteen,  eleren  of  whom  had 
families.  This  rapid  increase  caused  a  coatinnal  redistribatioa  of  land ;  and 
Jodha,  when  he  fonnded  his  new  capital,  remodelled  the  iuatitutions  of  his 
state,  as  is  generally  done  on  Hncb  occasiona,  and  tried  to  give  them  a,  more 
permanent  character.  As  he  had  founded  the  new  capital  and  given  his 
name  to  it,  only  his  own  descendants  could  succeed  to  the  crown  and  inherit 
the  crown  lands.  He  also  founded  eight  principal  Tbakurates  or  lurdsbips, 
a!  the  nominal  value  of  50,000  rupees,  which  were  irresumable,  and  in  which 
he  established  some  of  his  brothers  and  of  his  jounger  sons,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones  for  others  of  the  royal  kin,  which  were  likewise  irresum- 
able, and  the  limits  of  which  were  dehned,  the  Thakurs  being  obliged  to 
serve  with  a  number  of  their  vassals,  proportionate  to  the  size  of  their  hold- 
ings, during  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  This  arrangement  was  modified 
hj  suGceedlDg  Kajas,  but  its  general  features  have  been  preserved.  Bika, 
one  of  the  eons  of  Jodha,  went  north  with  a  band  of  followers,  and  founded 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Bikaner. 

The  Rajas  of  Marwar  do  not  seem  to  have  questioned  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Ranas  of  Mewar,  but  to  have  paid  them  the  homage  due  to  their  lords 
paramount.  Their  forces  followed  Sanga  to  the  field  of  Biyana,  and  the 
Bower  of  their  nobility  fell  in  that  fatal  fight  agunst  the  common  foe.  Four 
years  after  this  event  Maldev  became  king  of  Jodhpur,  and  soon  made  him- 
self the  most  powerful  prince  in  Uindust«n.  Mewar  was  sufTcring  from  the 
tends  that  followed  Sauga's  death,  and  Maldev  took  advantage  of  them  to 
wrest  from  it  Nagor  and  Ajmer,  which  have  since  been  considered  part  of 
Marwar,  besides  several  other  districts  the  possession  of  which  was  only  tem- 
porary. He  also  reduced  to  subjection  many  of  the  smaller  states  around, 
iiQd  compelled  them  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  Rana  to  himself. 
Wherever  he  extended  his  power  he  erected  forts,  as  the  Normans  did  in 
England,  so  as  to  give  him  a  secure  possession  of  his  conquests. 

While  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  an  incident  occurred,  the  results 
of  which  were  aa  remarkable  as  the  increase  of  his  own  race  in  the  midst  of 
tbe  desert,  and  even  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  changes  of  fortune. 
Hamayun  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Delhi  by  Slier  Shah,  who  now 
occupied  it,  and  fled  for  refnge  to  Marwar,  hoping,  it  would  seem,  to  get  aid 
from  its  king.  But  he  had,  fourteen  years  before,  lost  his  eldest  son  in  the 
battle  of  Biyana,  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  Marwar  contingent,  and  the 
name  of  Mogul  was  hateful  to  him.  He  therefore  not  only  refused  to  succour 
tbe  fugitive  emperor,  but  tried  to  detain  him  as  prisoner,  and  Hamayun  was 
obl^ed  to  save  himself  by  a  rapid  flight  across  the  desert,  during  which  he 
«ndnred  the  most  extreme  privations.  A  large  part  of  his  few  remainmg 
followers  perished  from  want  of  water,  and  a  number  more  from  drinldng 
e^wly  of  what  proved  to  be  bad  water.  At  length,  with  only  seven  fol- 
lowers, he  reached  the  fort  of  Amarkot,  which  forms  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  chief.  There  his  queen, 
Hamida  Blmii,  who  had  nobly  shared  with  him  all  the  dangers  of  his  flight, 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  That  infant  was  Akhbar,  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  sovereign  India  had  yet  owned,  to  forge  chains  for  the  Rajputs 
roeh  as  they  had  never  been  bound  witli,  to  humiliate  Maldev  himself  in  the 
dost,  to  compel  hun  to  acknowledge  iam  as  bis  sovereign,  and  make  his 
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offepriDg  gratefal  to  receive  honours  at  his  hands.  Eamaynn  was  compelled 
aft«r  this  to  continDe  hie  flight  to  Candahar,  whence,  after  many  vicissitadee, 
he  retmned  to  India  and  reconqnered  Delhi,  just  before  his  death. 

Malder  did  not  gain  mncb  respite  by  liis' hostility  to  Eamayun.  Sher 
Shah,  who,  thoDgb  branded  as  a  nanrper,  was  yet  one  of  the  ablest  as  wellaa 
most  beneficent  rnlers  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  saw  that  his  power 
was  too  great  to  be  allowed  to  remain  without  being  curbed.  He  accord- 
ingly invaded  Marwar  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  and  was  opposed  by 
Maldev  with  50,000  '  sons  of  one  father.'  The  defence  was  skilfully  con- 
dncted.  Haldev  led  his  opponent  mto  a  position  from  which  be  could  not 
retreat,  and  where  he  coatd  not  fight  but  onder  great  disadrantaga  Hia 
position  every  day  became  more  critical,  and  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face, 
when  he  delivered  himself  by  one  of  those  rnaes,  taking  advantage  of  a  weak- 
ness of  character  in  their  foes,  which  the  aatnte  Mahommedans  knew  well 
how  to  employ  when  their  own  valonr  and  skill  failed.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
one  or  two  of  the  chief  vaesels  as  if  he  were  in  correspondence  with  then, 
and  contrived  to  have  it  dropped  as  if  by  accident  by  a  messenger  sent  to 
negotiate.  It  was  taken,  as  he  had  intended,  to  Maldev,  and  excited  snepicion 
and  distrust  in  his  mind,  which  led  bim  to  put  oS  fighting  when  he  bad  a 
favourable  opportunity.  This  led  to  mnrmarin^  and  consequent  explana- 
tiona,  whereupon  two  nobles  chiefly  implicated,  to  show  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  charge,  attacked  the  imperial  camp  with  twelve  thousand  of  their 
followers.  They  ancceeded  in  the  first  onset,  forced  an  entrance,  and  carried 
destraction  almost  to  the  Emperor's  quarters,  but,  overcome  by  numbers, 
were  at  last  driven  back  and  nearly  annihilated.  This  defeated  all  the 
Raja's  plans,  and  compelled  him  to  yield'  a  modified  snbmiaeion  to  Sher  Shah, 
who  owned,  alluding  to  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  that  he  had  nearly 
lost  the  empire  of  Hindustan  for  a  handful  of  millet.  Thereafter  Maldev 
was  not  molested  for  many  years,  but  had  leisure  to  improve  the  internal 
administration  of  his  kingdom,  and  execute  many  great  and  beneficent  pnblic 
works,  till  the  babe  of  Amarkot  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  came  to  avenge 
the  hardships  of  his  infancy. 


JOHN  BDNi'AN ;  A  VISIT  TO  BEDFORD  AND  ELSTOW. 

BT  THE  BEV.  WM.  ORAHAM,  LTVERPOOL. 

Having  vinted  very  recently  the  Hceces  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  lif< 
of  John  Bunyan,  I  thought  I  should  try  to  give  my  people  some  of  the  vivid  im- 
preBeiona  I  had  got  from  them.  Besides,  I  know  of  few  meu  fo  IntereatiDg  aod 
instmctive,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  'pilgrim'B  progresa,'  as  he  ia, 
and  this  as  a  etndy  alike  of  English  literature,  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  Christian 
character. 

The  period  in  which  Bunyan  was  bora  was  one  of  the  moet  critical  in  English 
history,  both  politically  and  religioualy.  The  year  1628,  that  of  hia  birth,  lies  in 
the  very  introduction  to  the  Puritan  upheav^  iu  Church  and  State—a  time  not 
unlike  Id  many  points  that  on  which  we  have  entered  in  our  own  day  ;  and  a  moatb 
or  two  before  all  waa  over,  in  1668,  the  year  of  the  great  Bevolution,  John  Bunyan 
died.  Great  eras  produce  great  men,  or  at  least  throw  up  to  the  surface  the  rich 
iron  or  golden  ore  that  would  otherwise  have  lain  latent  and  unused.  And  great 
men,  again,  lead,  intenaify,  and  carry  home  to  their  reauita,  great  eras.  But  tbe 
great  men  do  not  always,  nor  indeed  generally,  come  from  the  prominent  places  of 
the  country.  God  has  always  in  store  mute  Miltona  ready  to  apeak  the  wi»d  when 
-  the  hour  comes ;  and  inglorious  CromweUs,  with  the  genius  ca  empire  in  seed  in 
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tljeir  br&in  ;  and  nnooiitl)  BunyaiiB,  fitted  to  open  up,  by  tlie  implements  of  ruile 
aud  imachoUrlj  Kenitis,  a  pathway  from  time  to  etAToity,  from  the  City  td  De- 
Btfoction  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Btuiyait  waa  bom  in  a  little  Tillage  called  Elstow, — in  full  it  ii  EUenstow, — about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bedford  town.  I  walked  thither  on  a  spring-like  January 
morning,  over  the  very  road  Banyan  had  talcen  bo  often,  both  aa  achoolboy  aod  tinker 
sad  preacher.  The  land  lies  flat  round  abont ;  a  dim  haze  vaa  upon  it ;  far  oS  a 
hlne  rim  of  low-lying  hilU,  tranafigured  many  yeara  af  terwardH  into  the  Delectable 
Uonntains.  Ehne  and  poplars  are  sprinkled  here  and  there,  and  on  either  side 
ploughed  fields,— the  Tery  fields  Banyan,  in  his  new-found  peace  through  Christ, 
wished  to  tell  his  glad  news  to  the  crows  that  were  flymg  about  them.  And  now 
one  IB  in  Elatow,  with  its  old,  quaint  houses,  thatched  or  stone-roofed,  with  heavj 
and  deep  eaves,  and  the  look  of  at  least  two  handred  years.  His  birth-house  is 
down,  bat  almost  the  very  first  house  on  entering  the  village  ia  one  well  known 
and  worth  knowing  in  connection  with  his  new  birth.  We  shall  apeak  of  it  after- 
wards. A  little  farther  on,  and  turning  to  the  right,  is  the  famous  green  where  he 
}^yed  most  vigorously,  as  was  his  nature  in  all  things,  at  the  game  of  tipcat,  and 
on  the  one  aide  of  it  is  the  old  market-house.  I  heard  the  noise  of  hymns,  and 
going  np-stairs  saw  rows  of  Elstow  boys  at  school.  Who  knows  but  that  some  of 
tliese  little  heada  may  yet  hold  in  them  some  great  work  of  genius  and  piety? 
Certainly  as  little,  or  less,  would  one  looking  at  John  Bunyan  have  dreamt  of  his 
fntnre  deeds.  On  the  other  side  of  the  green  is  the  parish  church,  which  he 
attended,  and  more  eapecirfly  the  sturdy  high  tower,  separpie,  campanile-like,  from 
the  chorch,  whose  beila  Bnnyan  rejoiced  to  ring.  Even  in  his  coarsest  days  there 
wasatonch  of  melody  in  him,  and  the  old  Elstow  bells  were  never  forgotten  ;  their 
muuc  swelled  out  many  years  afterwards  into  the  celestial  and  solemn  music  of  the 
bells  of  ^B  New  Jerusalem.  The  whole  village  has  still  an  air  of  Icienre,  that  quietly 
heeds  not  the  rushing  train  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oS,  and  of  roominess,  which  does 
one  good  to  see  and  feel  in  coming  out  of  tjie  narrow  and  dusty  lanes  of  a  large 
<Mmniercisl  town.  I  do  not  wonder  that  our  deepest  minds  come  from  thecountoy. 
-Men  get  time  and  peace  there  to  go  down  beneaUi  the  smrface.  The  green  fields, 
the  blue  skies  train  them.  Coming  into  a  town,  we  Icam  to  use  more  smartly  the 
hands  of  the  mind,  but  the  heart  and  eoul  are  apt  to  lie  fallow  and  untdlled. 

Bimyan'B  father  and  mother  were,  as  he  himself  says,  of  '  a  low,  inconsiderable 
generation  ;  my  father's  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and  most  de- 
qnsed  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.'  The  trade  of  the  father  was  that  of  a  tinker, 
which  was  in  those  days  a  sort  of  low  caste  among  trades ;  and  we  learn  from  many 
hint*  in  Banyan's  history  of  himself,  that  he  used  to  go  about  the  country  from 
iumse  to  house.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  sprang  from  Spanish  gipsies;  but 
that  is  doubtful,  though  there  is  much  in  his  life,  in  its  hot  fandes  and  wild 
turbulence,  that  fits  well  with  this  untamed  stock.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  hia 
tiade.  In  his  last  will,  written  with  his  own  hand  three  years  before  his  deatii, 
and  which  I  saw,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  John  Bunyan,  brazier;  so  that  I  have 
little  doubt  that  even  to  the  end,  like  the  great  tentmaker  Paul,  he,  the  great 
tinker,  with  his  own  hand  ministered  to  his  own  necesaities  and  those  of  others.  I 
tometimes  tJiink  it  were  well  if  some  of  onr  poorer  ministers  added  somewhat  to  the 
maintenance  of  themselvesand  their  families  by  tinkering,  or  any  other  honest  craft. 

But  he  says,  '  NotwitliBtanding  the  meanness  and  incousiderablenesa  of  my 
parents,  it  pleased  God  to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school  to  learn  me 
both  to  read  and  write,  the  which  I  also  attained  according  to  the  rate  of  other 

floor  men's  children  ;  though  to  my  shame  I  confees  I  did  soon  lose  that  I  had 
earned,  even  almost  utterly,  and  that  long  before  the  Lord  did  work  His  gradous 
work  in  my  soul.'  This  sending  of  their  boy  to  school— perhaps  the  famous 
Uarpor  Free  Sdiools,  still  in  Bedford — makes  one  think  well  of  old  Bunyan  and  his 
wife.  It  shows  either  that  they  had  some  knowledge,  or,  not  having  it,  they  felt 
their  want  This  is  almost  the  only  inlet  we  haveinto  their  character,  and  it  proves 
St  least  some  love  of  learning,  which,  though  it  profited  their  son  little  at  the 
time,  was  never  entirely  lost. 

Bunyan  grew  up,  as  he  says  himself,  a  bad,  reckless  hoj ;  yet  even  in  his  ninth 
year  he  had  a  soul  that  could  be  baonted  by  dreams  oi  religious  terror.     '  For 
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often,'  he  says,  'aft^r  T  had  spent  th'a  and  the  other  dayiu  un,  I  have  been  (treat]; 
afflicted  while  asleep  with  the  apprehension  of  derile  and  vicked  Bpiiits.'  Behold, 
we  can  say,  already  the  Dreamer  cometh.  The  tinker  boy  had  certain  awfol  senses 
of  spiritual  things,  and  he  begiiui  to  shape  them  in  the  workshop  of  his  young 
imagination.  You  haTeberethefirat  hints  of  that  marvellous  gift,  which,  in  its  full 
strength  and  skill,  made  abstract  religious  truth  walk  forth  on  country  roads  and 
city  streets  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood. 

And  so  he  grew  up,  laughing  by  day  at  his  horrible  vidons,  and  in  his  exuberant 
blasphemy  cursing  and  swearing — for  be  says  '  he  began-  and  ended  every  state- 
ment with  some  terrible  oath.'  In  fact,  it  is  most  curious  to  notice  how,  as  he  gaic 
tilings,  and  did  not  merely  think  them,  and  as  making  images  and  not  ideas  was  his 
special  function,  bo  from  the  first  be  had  a  power  of  downright  emphatic  expres- 
sion, though  at  present  of  the  most  profane  sort.  He  absolutely  revelled  in  swear- 
ing, insomuch  that  the  meet  abandoned  were  shocked  by  his  torrents  of  blasphemy. 
God.  however,  laid  His  hand  on  this  tremendous  force,  and  gnided  it  into  another 
couree — took  the  old  cursing  out  of,  and  put  a  new  song  in,  his  lips;  and  so  the 
D30st  noted  swearer  in  Elstow  became  the  greatest  allegorist  in  praise  to  hie  God 
in  the  world.  Still  be  was  always  ill  at  ease,  and,  partly  through  restlessness, 
partly  through  the  stress  of  the  times,  he  became  in  his  seventeenth  year  a  soldier. 
It  is  not  quite  decided  whether  he  was  on  the  Royalist  or  the  Parliamentary  side. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  be  was  Royalist,  for  he  was  to  the  end  a  man  full  of  an 
imaginative  loyalty,  and  oaths  were  imperatively  forbidden  among  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides. He  was  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  and  I  was  curious  enough  to  visit  the 
traditionary  spot  in  the  old  walla  where  one  of  the  greatest  deliverances  of  his  life 
took  place.  He  says  :  '  When  I  was  a  soldier,  I  with  otbeis  was  drawn  oat  to  go 
to  snch  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  but  when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  company 
desired  to  go  in  my  room,  to  which  when  1  consented,  he  took  my  pl4ce  ;  and 
coming  to  the  siege,  as. he  stood  sentinel,  he  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a  nmsket 
bullet,  and  died.'  Not  far  from  that  spot,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  Robert 
Ball,  tbe  greatest  Baptist  in  England  since  fiunyan,  preached  in  a  poor  dingy 
chapel  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  English  pulpit. 

'This  occurrence  did  not  at  the  time  leave  any  deep  impression  on  Banyan.  Bat 
tbe  soldier's  life,  not  in  parade,  but  in  hot  siege  and  battle, — for  Naseby  was  fought 
and  lost  a  day  or  two  after. — gave  Bunyan  tbe  stufi  out  of  which  he  shaped  bis 
second  greatest  book.  The  Holy  War,  or  the  Taking  of  Mansmd;  made  him  quite 
at  home  when  he  painted  Captain  Greatheart ;  and  he  never  comes  near  a  fight, 
such  as  that  of  Apolljon  in  Pilgrim's  Pr"grei«,  bnt  you  feel  in  tbe  very  rhythm 
and  leap  of  tbe  style' as  if,  like  an  old  cavalry  horse,  he  heard  the  trumpet  blast,  and 
went  down  gallantly  to  the  encounter.  He  describes  battles  as  welt  as  Homer  or 
Scott,  and  God  sent  him  into  the  army  to  leam  it  there.  Many  more,  as  Hugh 
Miller  has  made  plain,  are  our  schools  and  schoolmasters,  than  the  four  waits  of 
the  room  where  we  learned  our  letters  or  tbe  man  who  wooed  or  whipt  us  into 
knowledge. 

Bunyan's  tinker  wanderings  also  were  the  stuff,  very  commonplace  in  itself, 
that  was  afterwards  transfigured  into  the  Pilgrim't  Progress,  as  his  soldier's  drill, 
sieges,  and  marches  served  the  same  use  in  his  next  greatest  book,  or,  aa  sooie 
indeed  think,  hia  equally  great  book.  The  Holy  War.     David's  shepherd  life  sup- 

Elied  the  canvas  and  colours  on  and  by  which  he  painted  tbe  grand  picttire  of  tbe 
ivine  Shepherd ;  and  the  old  Nazareth  life,  and  the  later  life  by  the  shore  of  Gali- 
lee's lake,  Christ  Himself  took  up,  as  of  old  He  did  tbe  dnst  of  the  earth,  and 
breathed  into  t^em  a  living  and  immortal  soul  of  truth  and  beauty.  Having  wearied 
of  or  somehow  left  his  soIcUering,  Bunyan  settled  down  aa  a  married  man  at  nine- 
teen, and  in  his  case  the  saying  wss  true,  'Hethatgettethagood  wifegettethagood 
thing,  and  a  blessing  from  the  Lord.'  For  he  writes,  'Presently  after  this  I  changed 
my  condition  into  a  married  state,  and  my  mercy  was  to  light  upon  a  wife  whose 
father  and  mother  were  counted  godly  ;  and  this  woman  and  I.  though  we  cane 
together  as  poor  as  poor  may  be  (not  having  so  much  household  stuff  aa  a  dish  or 
a  spoon  betweeii  us  both),  yet  this  she  had  tor  her  part,  2'he  Plain  Man's  Pathway 
to  fleoKeii,  and  the  Pniilence  in  Piety,  which  bad  been  given  her  by  her  father.  In 
these  two  books  I  sometimes  read,  where  I  found  some  things  that  were  somewhat 
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pleas&Dt  (liut  all  the  while  I  met  with  no  coDvictioa).  She  also  would  often  tell 
me  wh&t  a,  godly  nwn  her  father  was.'  Thia  waa  not  a  badly  famished  house  after 
alt,  with  two  good  books  and  neither  diah  nor  spoon.  She  was  a  brave  woman  to 
lisk  BO  mncb  poverty,  and  somewhat  rash  to  risk  bo  muck  imgodliness.  This 
must  be  said  for  Mra.  Banyan,  that  John  her  hnsbaad  was  neither  licentioue  nor  a 
drunkard.  We  have  tbns  reached  the  end  of  the  first  puli  of  his  life.  We  see  of 
what  kind  of  staff  he  was  made  naturally,  and  what  definiteuess  and  passion  he 
threw  into  all  he  did.  It  is  a  rough  bloch,  a  piece  of  most  droasy  ore,  but  tbe 
Master  Builder  will  bring  his  tools  to  ply  upon  it,  and  the  chief  Refiner  will  heat 
His  famace  seven  limes,  and  that  over  and  over  again,  and  not  leave  bim  till  he 
become  a  polished  pillar  in  tbe  temple,  a  pure  piece  of  gold  fashioned  into  a  Toael 
for  His  own  use. 

The  second  part  of  Banyan's  life  now  opens :  it  lasted  sii.  years.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed  in  a  short  article  impossible,  to  detail  the  Taiying  points  of  his  stormy  voy- 
age,— his  howling  wildemeaa ;  the  31ough  of  Despond ;  de  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death ;  the  Valley  of  Humiliatiou ;  tbe  Giants  Despair  who  imprisoned  bim ;  tbe 
Doubting  Castles,  in  whose  innermost  cells  he  was  locked  up  and  kept  for  a  year  at 
a  time ;  the  hand-to-hand  fights  with  ApoUyon.  This  is  all  written  out  in  the 
tnarvelloua  chronicles  of  the  wars  of  his  soal,  called,  Grace  Abounding  to  the 
Chief  of  Sinnert.  The  boot  is  as  graphic  as  a  volume  of  travels,  as  passionate  as 
a  poem,  as  real  as  a  pre-Rapbaelite  picture  or  a  Bradshaw,  as  true  as  God's  deal- 
ings m  a  specimen  soul  for  its  own  good  and  tbe  good  of  nullions.  Bunyan  turns 
hioiBelf  inside  out  in  ita  pages.  You  feel  be  is  speaking  tbe  truth  in  every  word. 
He  says  in  itspreface,  'God  didnotplay  in  tempting  of  me,  neither  did  I  play  when 
I  saok  as  into  a  bottomless  pit,  when  toe  pangs  of  hell  got  hold  upon  me ;  where- 
fore 1  may  not  play  in  relating  them,  bat  be  plain  and  simple,  and  lay  down  the 
thing  as  it  was.  He  that  Iike&  it,  let  bim  receive  .it ;  and  he  that  doth  not,  let  bim 
produce  a  better.'  The  first  stage  in  bis  spiritual  life  was  giving  up  swearing.  A 
most  angodly  woman  bad  said  she  wasashuned  to  hear  him,- and  he  was  so  mortified 
that  he  parted  with  it  at  one  stroke.  This  is  Bunyaaesque  ;  you  see  in  it  his  deci- 
sion of  character :  be  never  was  a  Hr.  Looking-botb-ways.  Now  he  began  to  go 
to  church  regularly,  and  gives  an  account  of  bis  reverence  for  priests  and  vestments 
And  everything  connected  with  the  service.  Still,  though  a  ritualist,  he  was  as 
wicked  as  ever,  though,  being  outwardly  perfect,  be  says  :  '  Indeed,  I  began  to 
think  of  myself  that  there  was  not  a  better  man  in  England  than  I  was.'  Then  be 
gave  up  bell-ringing,  and  the  playing  of  cat  on  the  village  green  on  Sabbath  after- 
Wions.  The  old  tower,  aa  I  said,  is  still  there,  and  the  old  bell  too;  and  though 
Bunyan  does  not  now  ring  it,  we  cannot  stand  beneath  its  shadow  without  think- 
ing of  the  more  glorious  muse  still  made  by  him  and  ringing  over  the  world. 

Sow  he  eagerly  read  bis  Bible — first,  the  historical  parts,  but  afterwards  Paul's 
epistles,  which  at  first  be  coold  not  endure.  Outward  reformations  were  good — 
they  were  loosening  cords  of  sin  ;  but  be  still  needed  the  cords  of  Christ's  love  to 
he  fastened  on  bim,  and  these  were  thrown  around  him  in  a  manner  we  leave 
himself  to  narrate.  '  But  upon  a  day  the  good  providence  of  Grod  called  me  to 
Bedford,  to  work  in  my  calling;  and  in  one  of  the  streets  of  that  town  I  came 
where  there  were  three  or  four  poor  women  sitting  at  a  door  in  the  inn,  talking 
about  the  things  of  God.  And  being  now  willing  to  bear  their  discourse,  I  drew 
neu  to  hear  what  tbey  said,  for  I  was  now  a  brisk  talker  myself  in  the  matters 
of  religion ;  but  tbey  were  far  above  my  readi.  Their  talk  was  about  the  new 
Wrth,  the  work  of  God  in  their  hearts,  as  also  bow  they  were  convinced  of  tbeir 
miserable  state  by  nature :  they  talked  how  God  bad  visited  their  soula  with  His 
love  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with  what  words  and  promises  they  bad  been  re- 
freshed, comforted,  and  supported  against  the  temptations  of  the  devil.  Moreover, 
they  reasoned  of  the  suggestions  and  temptettons  of  Satan  in  particular,  and  told 
each  other  by  what  means  they  had  been  afflicted,  and  how  they  were  borne  up 
Widec  his  assaults.  They  also  discoursed  of  their  own  wretchedness  of  heart, 
ud  of  their  unbelief;  and  did  condemn,  slight,  and  abhor  their  own  righteous- 
'K9S.  as  filthy  and  insufficient  to  do  them  any  good.  And  methought  they  spake 
^th  such  pleasautiiesa  of  Scriptuxe  langnage,  and  with  such  appearance  oE  ^ce 
ui  all  they  said,  that  tbey  were  to  me  as  if  tbey  bad  found  a  new  world, — as  if 
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tbe;  were  "  people  tbat  dwelt  alone,  sad  were  not  to  be  reckoned  among  their 
neighbours."' 

These  women  were  the  originala  of  the  three  Bhinin^  ones  who  met  Christiau  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.  Hisowo  'TalkatiTeandlgnorance  aahe  wasatthia  time,  he  had 
learned  a  new  lesson,  and  had  to  go  down  into  the  quick  of  the  matter-  He  felt 
his  whole  soul  needed  a  thorough  change,  and  then  began  the  cry,  '  What  -way 
shall  I  flee  ?  '  Then  Paul's  epistles  became  pleasant  to  Mm,  and  he  read  them  and 
otherparts  of  Scripture  day  and  night.  For  nearly  six  years  he  listened,  now  to 
the  'Word  of  God,  sure  and  stable;  now  to  bis  own  imagination  and  impulses, 
veering  and  changing  like  clouds,  parting  here  and  there  like  lightning  flashes. 
Sometimes  he  wss  perplexed  about  election,  Hometimes  about  faith,  again  about 
the  unpaidonable  sin,  and  latterly,  a  whole  year,  by  a  horrid  fancy  that  he  had 
sold  Christ  and  bought  damnation.  He  was  wandering  far  in  mid  seas,  and  it 
was  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  and  rowing  availed  nothing  against  the  terrible 
blaste  that  swept  up  and  down  and  tossed  his  bark  to  and  fro.  Poor  Bunyan 
thought  none  was  ever  bestead  so  sore  as  be.  Like  the  shipwrecked  sailor  with 
only  a  raft  to  sit  on,  he  looked  out  with  weary  eye  and  gaunt  face,  if  perchance 
some  sail  might  gleam  on  the  horizon,  some  ship  reach  bis  side  at  last.  One  day 
such  appeared,  and  I  shall  here  give  aoother  heart-stirring  passage. 

'But  nefore  I  bad  got  thus  far  ont  of  these  my  temptations,  I  did  greatly  long 
to  see  some  ancient  godly  man's  experience,  who  bad  hved  some  hundieda  of  years 
before  1  was  bom.  Well,  aft«r  many  such  longings  in  my  mind,  the  God  in  whose 
hands  are  all  our  days  and  ways  did  cast  into  my  hand  one  day  a  book  of  Martin 
Luther's, — it  was  his  comment  on  the  Galatians ;  and  it  also  was  so  old,  that  it 
was  ready  to  fall  piece  from  piece  if  I  did  but  turn  it  over.     Now  I   was  much 

r leased  with  this,  that  such  an  old  book  had  fallen  into  my  hands,  the  which  when 
had  but  a  little  way  perused,  1  found  my  condition  in  Iub  experience  so  largely 
.  and  profoundly  handled  as  if  his  book  had  been  written  out  of  my  heart  This 
made  ine  marvel ;  for  thus  thought  1,  This  man  could  not  know  anything  of  the 
state  of  Christiana  now,  hut  must  needs  write  and  speak  the  experience  of  former 
days.' 

Grand,  warm-hearted  Luther — another  Robinson  Crusoe,  tanking  in  the  same 
seas  and  solitary  on  the  same  island — had  written  out  in  a  different  style  from 
Bunyan  his  pDgrim's  progress  in  his  book  on  tbat  epistle,  where  another  like- 
minded,  Paul,  had  laid  down  the  lines  of  tbe  spiritual  traveller  from  law  to  grace, 
from  sin  to  Christ.  The  miner's  son  and  the  tmker's  son  both  of  them  were  dug 
ont  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  with  deep  human  sympathies,  with  solid  Saxon 
intellecta,  with  flaming,  intense  passions, — men  who  wanted  to  do  more  than 
tinker  and  mould  vessels,  however  strong  and  costly — to  pour  the  wat«r  and  wine 
of  a  divine  life  into  them.  There  they  meet  face  to  face,  and  see  each  other's 
case  in  Paul's  experience.  This  is  the  geniune  and  final  experience.  Hitualism, 
old  or  new,  will  not  suffice  a  being  that  is  a  spirit,  and  needs  spiritual  salvation  and 
a  divine  priesthood  and  sacrifice.  Bunyan,  I  doubt  not,  well  remembered  Luther, 
when,  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  spoke  of  Christian  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  not  knowing  his  own  voice,  fearing  it  was  that  of  a  fiend ;  and,  when  all 
other  sounds  were  those  of  terror,  hearings  voice,  as  of  one  who  had  passed  through 
the  darkness  before,  saying,  '  Though  thou  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.' 
{To  be  continued.') 

THE  REV.  JAMES  SOMEEVILLE,  AIETH. 

Mr.  Soherville  was  born  in  the  rear  minietry  in  1816,  and  in  1863  he  retired 

1790,  in  the  paxish  of  CambuHnethan,  from  its  active  duties.    The  Eev.  Mr. 

Lanarkshire.   He  prosecuted  his  Uterary  Ldth,  now  of  Somerset  East,  Africa, 

studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  ordained  as  his  colleague  in  1865, 

and  was  tramed  as  a  student  in  divinity  and  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  the  Bev. 

under  the  venerable  Dr.  Lawson  of  Sel-  Mr.  Bose,  now  sole  minister  of  the  cod- 

kirk.  Hewasordainedtotheofficeof  the  gregation.    Mr.  Somerville's  jubilee  was 
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debraied  in  December  1866,  when  the  friendship.  It  is  with  emotions  of  grate- 
membera  of  his  church  and  otJier  friendB  f nl  satisf action  that  I  recoil  the  pMt,  the 
piewnted  him  with  a  puree  containing  frequent  personal  and  miniHterial  inter- 
ims Bovereigns,  aa  a  teetdmonial  of  their  course  we  enjoyed  during  the  manf 
regard.  The  whole  of  this  sum  he  at  ^ears  the  sphere  of  my  ministiT  vaa 
oDce  and  heartily  conaecrated  to  the  in  your  immediate  neigbbourhooa.  No 
Lord,  to  be  employed  in  His  service  and  unpleasant  word  ever  passed  between 
for  His  glory.  '  Bafing  served  his  own  ns ;  our  friendship  continued  coidial  and ' 
goieration  by  the  will  of  God,  he  fell  unbroken  to  the  end. 
on  sleep'  on  the  20th  January  last,  in  Of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Somerrille  I 
the  83a  year  of  his  age,  and  the  57th  of  cannot  speak  particularly.  In  the  hraue 
big  ministTy.  of  his  youth  he  enjoyed  religions  teach- 

On  the  forenoon  of  tike  Sabbath  after  ing  and  the  influence  of  Chnstian  ex- 

his  foneral,  the  Key.  Hr.  Bose  preached  ample.   In  after  life  he  frequently  spoke 

IQ  able  and  appropriate  sermon  from  in   terms  of  glowing   gratitude  of   the 

Ads  ziii.  36,  in  which  be  spoke  warmly  piety  of  his  oiotber   and  the  earnest 

of  tiie  considerate  kindness  and  fatherly  prayers  she  offered  in  his  behsJf.     From 

coDiHel  he  had  received  from  his  depart«d  all  that  is  known  of  her,  she  must  have 

mlleague,  the  deep  interest  he  took  t«  been  truly  '  a  mother  in  Israel'    Once 

tte  very  close  of   life  in  the  retigioua  and  again  her  son  had  heard  her  plead- 

edncUion  of  the  young,  and  the  tender-  ing  for  him  at  the  Throne.     Her  pravera 

neu  and  fervour  of  his  addiesses  at  the  produced  on  him  an  impression  which 

cootmnniou  table,  in  which  throughout  time  could  not  efface.    At  what  time 

bis  ministry  he  Hpedaliy  excelled.  and  by  what  means  he  underwent  the 

la  the   afternoon   the   services  were  great  change,  ve  know  not ;  but  of  the 

conducted  by  the  Eer.  Andrew  Gardi-  reality  of  the  change,   of  the  love  he 

nar  of  Kdinborgh,  who  pleached  from  bore  to  the  Saviour,  yoti  have  the  best 

1  Cor.  i.  21 :  '  All  things  are  yours.'    At  proof  in  the  humble  and  holy  life  he 

He  close  of  his  sermon  he  said ; —  led. 

And  now  let  me  speak  to  you  for        I  am  abler  to  speak  of  his  ministry 

1  little  of   the  solemn  occasion  which  among  yon  than  of  his  early  history, 

hu  brought  us  this  day  face  to  face.  Bis  was  truly  an  earnest  ministry;   he 

Your  aged  senior  pastor,  aft^-  a  long  gave  himaelf  wholly  to  it.     He  did  not 

and    arduous     and     honoured     minis-  serve   his   Redeemer   with    that  which 

tij,  has  passed   away  from  this,   the  cost  him  little.     A  very  large  portion 

Bcene  of  toil  and  trial,  to  his  rest  and  of   his   time  was   from   week  to  week 

nwsrd.     On  his  death-bed  he  did  me  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  duties  of 

tbehoQonr — and  an  honour  I  deem  it —  this  place.     I^ew  know  fully  the  time 

lo  name  me  as  the  friend  whom  he  and  anxiety  and  untiriog  diligence  with 

vould  wish  to  address  you  from  this  which  he  prepared  for  pulpit  work.   He 

plsce  on  the  Sabbath  after  his  bnrial.  was  indeed  '  a  workman  that  needed  not 

l.et  me,  then,  speak  to  you  of  the  many  to  be  ashamed.'     It  is  not  necessary  to 

eicellencea  of   our  revered  friend  and  dwell  on  the  character  of  his  preaching, 

hihei,  of  the  spirit  he  breathed,  the  life  for  with  this  you  are  all  familiar.     It 

be  led,  and  the  unwearied  eameHtnesa  had  no  uncertain  sound ;  the  cardinal, 

vitb  which  he  served  God  in  the  gospel  life-giving  doctrines  of  the  gospel  had 

ol  His  Son.    Of  these  it  is  certaiuiy  not  ever  the  foremost  place.    Like  Fanl, 

difficult  to  speak ;  and  yet  I  feel  not  a  he  could  truly  say,    '  1  determined  to 

Ihtle  restrained  in  what  I  hare  now  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus 

siy,— restrained  not  by  any  difficulty  or  ChriHt,  and  Him  crucified.'    This  was  the 

Wtsncy  as  to  what  may  be  truly  said  food  of  hia  meditation,  the  joy  of  his 

of  him,  for  '  he  was  worUiy  for  whom  I  heart,  and  the  burden  of  his  ministry, 
sow  do  this,'  but  from  a  vivid  reoollec-         And  you  know  his  faithfulness  as  a 

^n  of  the  diffidence  and  humility  which  pastor.     He  was  ever  ready  to  tender 

vere[»ominent  features  in  the  character  counsel  in  the  season  of  difficulty  and 

of  our  honoured  father.  I  feel  restrained  perplexity,  to  minister  solace  to  the  sad 

Im  I  should  say  anything  which,  were  m  heart,  and  to  speak  a  word  iu  season 

He  tiillon  earth,  he  would  not  'approve  to  those  that  were  weary.   He  was  gentle 

ind  own.'    During  my  whole  ministry  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth 

ve  were  on  terms  of  warm  and  intimate  her  ohildren.   You  know  how  thoroughly 
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1  from  which  a  friend  never  went  thoughtfulneea  now.    The  gospel  jou 

ij.'    Are  there  those  present  who  have  so  often  heard  is  '  the  savonr  of 

e  often  heard  the  gospel  from  his  life  unto  life ;'  but  it  you  persist  in  ud- 

,  and  have  not  jet  received  it?    I,et  belief,  it  will  prove  'the  savour  of  death 

removal  stimulate  jou  to  earnest  unto  death.' 


THE  LAW  OF  WORK. 

I  respect  a  punishment.    Far  from  teaching  aixj  such 


worked  with  body  and  spirit.  He  cultivated  the  earth,  his  kingdom  ; 
died  nature,  his  treasury  and  the  instructive  witness  to  the  greatness  of  God. 
t  sin,  which  has  unnaturalized  and  falsified  everytiiiDg  in  tJiis  world,  has 
Tupted  and  spoiled  work  as  well  as  our  life  and  our  death  ;  and  by  sin,  human 
«ur  has  become  painful  and  severe.  Our  activity  is  no  longer  pure,  holy,  and 
-feet,  and  the  expenditure  of  it  is  no  longer  always  blessed.  This  explains  how 
:g  that  the  obligation  to  exercise  that  activity  has  its  place  in.  the  divine  eondem- 
tioQ  of  sin  ;  man  is  punished,  and  punished  in  his  work. 

Severtiieleas,  so  true  is  it  that  God's  mercy  mingles  with  His  justice — so  true  is  it 
»i,  even  tlte  sentence  pronounced  upon  sin  has  not  deprived  man  of  all  fais 
iginsl  Itappiness — this  very  labour  that,  since  sin,  has  become  painful,  this  labour 
irried  on  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  makes  amends  by  winning  wages.  Our 
eavenly  Father  has  willed  it  so.  Work,  if  painful,  is  not  unfruitful,  and  man 
ipiug  avsy  the  sweat  of  his  brow  eats  Au  bread. 

And  both  with  regard  to  the  moral  and  the  material  life,  the  world  has 
wajs  seen,  and  sees  yet,  the  faithfulness  of  this,  the  Creator's  great  and  sacred 
omise  to  the  creature.  There  is  no  work  absolutely  unproductive  ;  it  always 
^da.  Providence  takes  care  of  tiiat.  And  if  man  is  a  '  labourer  together  with 
)d '  in  the  works  of  grace,  we  may  say  that  God  is  a  labourer  togetlier  with  man 

that  divine  fertility  He  guarantees  to  all  our  lawful  effort*.  Yes  I  God  has  given 
to  man  to  support  himself,  to  owe  to  himself  the  sustenance  of  life.  God  has 
ven  it  to  man  to  make  himself  independent  in  this  sense,  and  to  be  his  own  servant 
at  he  may  truly  be  his  own  master.  God  has  given  it  to  man  to  become,  in  the 
iguage  of  our  time,  the  child  of  his  own  works,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune ; 
d  when,  after  his  day  of  toil,  man  dries  up  the  inevitable  sweat,  blesses  God  for 
e  success  of  hia  labour,  and  shares  its  fruits  with  the  wife  be  has  choaen  and  the 
ildren  God  has  given  him,  then  does  he  bold  his  true  place  before  God,  the 
gels,  and  hia  fellows ;  then  does  he  stand  erect  in  his  dignity  as  a  man  and  aa 
citizen,  in  his  confidence  and  peace  as  a  child  of  God  and  a  disciple  of  Christ. 
;  has  made  himieli  of  use  as  each  one  should.  He  has  made  ready  the  quietness 
his  future ;  and  with  a  look  of  assurance  may  he  from  afar  contemplate  the  rest 
lich  awaits  him  beyond  old  age  and  death. 

HORALITT  WITHOUT  BEUGION. 

jRALnr,  without  the  fear  of  God,  without  the  authority  and  teachings  of  religion, 
itiiout  a  heavenly  seal  impressing  it  upon  the  heart,  will  always  be  a  vague,  cold, 
ipty  thing,  a  deceitful  torch,  capriciously  extinguished  and  re-enkindled,  and 
rowing  upon  all  life  just  the  light  we  choose  and  most  desire.  It  will  be  a 
orality  always  ready  to  conform  itaelf  to  the  day's  incidents ;  a  morah'ty  of 
:commodatioD,  which,  instead  of  having  a  clear  and  positive  law  for  every  difB- 
iltj  in  life,  finds  an  excuse  for  every  fault ;  which,  instead  of  reigning  over  the 
iseions,  and  restraining  them,  constitutes  itself  their  willing  slave,  flatters  ^em, 
rvea  them,  and  extenuates  their  disorders.  The  fear  of  God  is  not  at  hand  to 
ve  each  thing  its  proper  name ;  consequently,  with  this  morality,  an  injustice  ia 
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only  a  pieoa  of  legitJmate  dexterity  perinusible  in  the  collieion  of  so  many  conlwid- 
ing  interests,  only  one  intrigue  opposed  to  so  many  other  intrigues,  a  mere  means 
at  snccess.  And  how,  without  these  acta  of  prudence,  can  one  secure  and  hold  hit 
place  among  all  those  competitors  whose  ambition  and  rivalry  increase  continuaUy? 
A  little  art  is  necessary  id  the  interest  even  of  the  jnstest  claims,  and  in  tioi 
world  right  must  always  be  allied  with  cleTernees.  The  fear  of  God  is  not  at  haad, 
and  rerenge  is  only  a  neoessity  imposed  by  public  opinion ;  impurity  is  a  constitu- 
tional accident ;  a  favourite  sin,  a  ruling  passion,  is  only  a  new  proof  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  tbe  old  adage  that  habit  ia  a  second  nature.  In  this  manner,  life  gets 
insensibly  entangled  in  a  false  path.  lu  ever  increaaiug  measure  men  practise  the 
virtues  they  lore,  and  avoid  the  Tices  thej  dislike.  They  pursue  a  career  divided 
between  easy  duties  and  still  easier  sins ;  and  above  all,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  need  arises  to  form  a  strong  resolution  and  avoid  a  strong  temptation,  their 
only  fear  is  lest  they  make  what  the  world  calls  a  false  step,  and  they  feai  '■ 
not  God.  This  morality  is  but  a  snare  which  men  lay  for  themselves,  a  calculatim 
made  with  a  view  to  their  being  able  to  sin  more  comfortably.  It  cultivates,  and 
fancies  it  fertilizes,  the  field ;  but  it  cultivates  with  equal  care  the  good  grain  and 
the  taree. — From  the  French  of  the  laU  Athahase  CoftUKREi, 

THE  KTNISTKI  ADD  THE  BEST  GIFTS. 
Beligioh  is  the  central  and  kingly  power  in  the  aonl ;  and  therefore  it  needs  tlie 
utmost  teach  of  thought,  imagination,  and  feeling  to  rise  to  the  height  of  its  great 
argument.  We  cannot,  accordingly,  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  'Uie  appearance, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  boriaon  of  the  Church  of  great  and  gifted  teachers  in  sny 
sphere ;  and  as  Christianity  is  in^-eminently  a  religion  of  feeling  and  impulse, 
propagated  among  masses  and  kmdled  by  sympathy,  we  ought  to  hail  with  special 
gratitude  the  rise  of  preachers  of  high  and  siunicg  gifts,  who  baptize  all  into 
Christ,  and  come  forth  in  His  name  to  stir  the  deptiis  of  society  as  with  a  revelation 
from  the  unseen.  Tiie  Chorcb  is  not  made  to  live  on  the  impulses  of  the  past 
Even  the  Bible  needs  human  echoes  to  repeat  its  ever-rolliog  music  of  heavenly 
depth  and  tenderness.  And  the  world,  amidst  its  crowding  novelties  and  compeCJoti  ' 
intorests,  requires  to  be  startled  by  fresh  voices,  that  pierce  its  ear  and  bring 
eternity  nigh.  Amidst  these  ministws  of  good,  of  peace,  and  of  salvation,  to  the 
men  of  this  generation,  how  high  and  noble  a  place  has  been  filled  by  that  wonder- 
ful preacher  whose  voice  is  now  for  ever  silent  in  the  grave  I  What  multitudes 
have  heard  the  pure  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  from  bis  hps,  adorned  but  not  diB- 
guised  by  the  thousand  hues  of  his  eihauatless  fancy,  gushing  forth  from  the 
tenderness  of  his  own  sympathetic  heart,  and  laden  with  a  weal&  of  anecdote  and 
incident  that  brought  in  all  human  experience,  dark  and  bright,  of  saint  and  of 
sinner,  to  reinforce  its  lessons !  It  shook  off  instinctively  the  forms  of  a  scholastic 
method ;  it  spumed  the  subtleties  of  theological  debate ;  it  rose  at  once  into  the 
atmo^here  of  the  freshest,  the  most  concrete,  the  most  realistic  of  books  whencs 
ita  texts  were  drawn  ;  and  presented,  in  all  His  living  nearness  of  love  and  eorrov, 
of  grace  and  truth,  the  world's  Saviour,  as  the  Friend,  the  Brother,  the  Sacrifice, 
the  Almighty  Helper,  and  cleared  the  way  for  all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to 
find  rest  at  His  feeL  To  this  meeting  of  godlike  fulness  and  of  human  mn  and  woe 
every  great  faculty  was  made  subordinate,— the  pictorial  power  that  could  light  up 
every  Bible  scene  or  historic  incident,  as  in  the  illuminated  page  of  childhood,— 
the  poet's  and  artist's  eye  that  loved  to  scan  and  paint  the  most  hidden  work  of 
natore, — and  the  magic  touch  that  could  reach  the  depths  of  the  world  witbio,  asd 
unlock  at  will  the  springs  of  loughter  and  of  tears.  As  in  the  parallel  case  M 
Bunyan,  the  gospel  was  not  diluted,  only  simplified,  vitalized,  intensified,  by  these 
gifts.  'The  strait  gate  was  as  strait  as  ever,  only  the  approach  to  it  from  the  City  u 
Destruction  was  lighted  up.  The  narrow  way  was  as  narrow  as  ever,  only  bright- 
ened by  waymarlu,  and  cheered  by  emblems  and  parables  in  the  Interpreter' 
house,  and  by  glimpses  of  the  Celestial  City  from  the  Delectable  Mountains.  1*^ 
have  preached  in  such  a  strain  for  more  than  half  a  lifetime  in  '  the  streets  sad 
opening  of  the  gates,'  in  'the  highest  places  of  the  city,'  and  with  unexhausted 
power,  is  a  noble  worlc ;  and  while  it  reads  a  lesson  toevery  other  preacher  to  serre 
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God  irith  hie  beat,  it  also  reminfle  all  who  hare  heard  him  of  their  grave  respODBi- 
bility;  for  a  trulf  great  preacher  lifts  qb  nearer  God,  from  whom  that  nessage 
conita  bj  which  we  shall  be  judged,  and  gives  us  freHii  evidaDce  of  ita  diriDit;. 
.lor,  vhile  I  moum  this  great  light  eztinguiBbed,  would  I  deepair  of  the  futore. 
A  living  Church  will,  by  God's  grace,  beget  others,  unlike  him,  yet  fitted  to  their 
diy ;  and  these  in  turn  will  react  on  the  Ufe  whence  they  spring.  Here,  as  every- 
;there  in  the  world-wide  range  of  Christianity,  there  is  much  land  yet  to  be 
iwneased.  '  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous ;'  and  the  meridian  of  the  pulpit  is 
jet  to  come. — From  '  Dr.  Outhrie  as  an  Evangeluit,'  by  Dr.  Cairns. 
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HEART-GARDENS :  AN  ADDRESS  TO  SABBATH  SCHOLARS. 

HtDeaeBots  and  Girls, — ^As  this  is  to  you,    Comraence  early  to  aet  your 

theBpring-'tiroe,!  wishtosayafew  words  heart-gardens  in  order;  lose  no  time  in 

W  you  about  getting  your  gardens  in  the  spring  ol  your  joath.   '  Tou  cannot 

Older.    I  think  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  begin  too  early.'    Someeasy-mindedgar- 

'HoT  do  yoa  know  that  we  have  gar-  deneis,  like  a  great  many  little  beart- 

dem  when  you  tell    us  about   getting  gardenerawhoarefondof growingbanks 

thou  in  order?'  Well,  although  I  do  not  of  hearts-ease  and  nothing  else  in  their 

bow  whetber  you  have  got  little  bits  of  gardens,  say,  '  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry  yet ; 

gromid  which  require  to  be  put  in  order  wait  till  the  weather  is  better  and  the 

•ith  your  handa,  yet  I  am  perfectlysure  days  longer,  and  then  we  will  begin  in 

otth»,that  each  of  you  has  got  a  heart-  earnest  to  put  our  gardens  right.'    Put- 

girien,  which  requireeputtingin  order,  ting  ofE  from  day  to  day  what  ought 

Von  may  think  it  a  strange  thing  for  to  be  done  at  once  is  a  bad  thing  in  gar- 

oe  to  say,  that  your  hearts  are  like  dening.     The  gardener  who  does  thi? 

evdena ;  yet  One  far  wiser  than  I  said  will  never  succeed.     He  is  for  ever  be- 

aDmethiiig  of  the  same  kind  a  long  time  hind-hand  with  his  work,  and  every  day 

3^.  makes  it  more  dlScalt  to  do.    It  is  the 

Yos  remember  Jesus  speaking  about  same  with   your   heart-gardens.      The 

tk  Mwer  going  forth  to  bow,  and  then  longer  you  let  them  alone,  the  more  diffi- 

■aying  that  the  seed  he  sowed  was  the  cult  they  will  be  to  arrange.  Commence, 

Word,  and  that  it  was  sowiv  in  men's  then,  to  work  at  once,  Bince  yoa  know 

heirta;  also  you  remember  Him  speaking  'A  man  of  wards,  and  not  of  dseds, 

nboutthemen  who  idled  away  their  time  Boon  has  hie  garden  fall  of  weed*.' 

in  the  market-place  when  they  shoold  Spring  is  the  tune  to  decide  what  you 

kne  been  cultivating  the  lord's  vine-  are  to  plant  in  your  gardena.     It  is  of 

yard.     So  you  see  it  is  not  so  strange  no  use  having  a  garden  if  you  do  not 

a  figOTe    after   all;  for    if    the  heart  plant  something  in  it;  and  if  you  do  not 

can  bfl  likened  to  a  field  or  to  a  vine-  plant  at  the  right  season,  then  you  will 

jui,  il  may  also  be  likened  to  a  garden,  have  bu  t  a  poor  crop.     I  could  not  tell 

Well,  it  is,  as  I  said,  the  epring-time  you  all  that  yon  might  pat  into  your 

with  you;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  heart-gardens — it  would  take  me  loo 

spring  Deeds  to  be  a  busy  time  in  the  long  to  do  that;  heaidee,  they  are  not  all 

garden,  for  everything  has  to  be  got  in  alike,  and  they  will  not  all  grow  the 

orderfot  the  coming  season.  Every  good  same  kind  of  plants;  but  1  will  mention 

gudener  is  as  active  as  he  can  be,  for  some  of  the  more  important,  which  will 

lie  H«U  knows  that  a  week  lost  in  the  grow  in  any  well-cultivated  heart-garden, 

ipring  may  mean  a  month  lost  by  and  Before  doing  this,  I  would  like  you  to    . 

"I,  Uid  perhaps  it  may  mean  even  t^e  take   good  heed  to  one  or  two  thing* 

™ing  of  the  ^ole  crop.    Time  lost  in  growing  in  your  gardens  already, 

■tespriogcan  never  be  made  up.     An  Be   very   careful   not  to  injure  that 

cU  Eudener  once  said  to  me, '  Get  yonr  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  midst  of 

'otkwalltorwardin  the  spring-time;  it  the  garden.    It  has  been  planted  there 

vill  eave  you  a  vast  amoont  of  trouble  by  the  Lord  of  the  garden.     I  suppose 

aiterwuda.'    And  I  would  say  the  same  yon  all  know  the  name  of  it :  it  u  the 
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Tree  of  tlie  Knowledge  of  Giood  and  Lord  of  the  garden  to  help  you,  for  He 
Eril.  It  IB  BoineCimea  called  Conacieuce.  hae  promised  eo  to  do. 
Whatever  else  you  have  in  jour  gardena.  Then,  when  you  liave  got  your  heart- 
you  have  that  at  any  rate,  and  I  would  gardeae  clearedaomewhatof  thisnoxiom 
ask  you  to  be  watchful  of  it,  for  it  is  a  weed,  it  will  be  well  at  once  to  pUnt 
very  important  tree.  Its  roots  have  Bometbing  la  its  place.  Do  not  lose  t. 
been  well  fixed  in  your  heart-gardeos,  momentia getting  thiadoue;  forreioem- 
bat  they  are  very  tender  and  easily  in-  bar  this  truth  io  gardening,  '  that  n 
jured,  so  that  it  were  well  to  put  ft  fence  piece  of  ground  in  which  nothing  is 
round  it, — the  fence  of  Prayer.  In  some  planted  will  need  more  attention  In 
gardens  this  tree  bas  become,  through  keeping  the  weeda  down  than  a  piece  on 
wilful  neglect  and  carelesanesa,  bo  ehri-  which  something  useful  is  growing.'  i 
veiled  up  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  grow  would  recommend  you  to  plant  a  few 
at  all ;  and  as  for  bearing  fruit,  that  is  trees  ;  I  will  not  trouble  you  by  men- 
out  of  the  question.  Through  bad  treat'  tloning  many,  but  you  muat  have  some. 
mcnt,  it  bsB  ceased  to  do  this  long  ago.  A  garden  without  trees  looks  very  bare, 
When  the  leaves  of  this  tree  get  sere  and  is  exposed  to  every  wind  which 
aud  yellow,  and  fall  oS,  and  the  branches  blows.  Oi  course  yon  all  have  the  tree 
rot  and  die,  it  shows  that  the  soil  in  of  which  1  spoke  before,  planted  by  tli« 
which  it  is  growing  ia  in  a  very  bad  Lord  of  the  garden.  Then,  next  to  it,  I 
state.  And  when  it  dies,  all  hope  of  should  like  to  see  every  one  of  you  plant- 
having  a  well-planted  garden  dies  with  ing  in  your  heart-gardens  the  Tree  of 
it ;  for  then  the  gardener  has  no  stan-  Obedienee.  It  is  a  splendid  tree,  and 
dard  to  judge  his  other  trees  and  plants  no  garden  is  complete  without  it  I 
by,  and  he  is  ever  mistaking  the  evil  for  sometimes  think,  nay,  I  am  sare,  it 
the  good,  and  calling  the  good  evil.  has  been  badly  planted  by  some  yoang 
I  want  now  to  tell  you  something  heart- gardeners  that  I  know,  else  it 
about  another  occupant  of  your  heart-  would  grow  better,  and  bear  better  frnit 
gardens.  There  is  not  so  much  aa  one  than  it  is  doing.  It  seems  very  loose  in 
where  it  is  not  found.  It  is  very  dif-  the  ground,  and  gets  blown  about  very 
ferent  from  the  tree  of  which  I  have  been  easily.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  mutji 
speaking.  It  is  a  weed,  and  a  despe-  depends  on  right  planting.  If  this  is 
rately  bad  one.  The  seeds  of  it  were  is  badly  done,  the  tree  cannot  grow  well; 
your  gardens  before  you  got  them,  and  and  for  such  a  tree  as  this,  no  trouble 
they  need  Uttle  encouragement  to  make  ought  to  be  spared.  Everything  should 
them  begin  to  grow.  Indeed,  thisweed  be  done  tomake  sore  of  its  growing, 
spreads  so  quickly,  that  if  it  be  not  soon  After  ib  is  planted  you  must  tie  it  firmly 
checked  it  will  drive  everything  else  to  a  stake,  so  that  the  winds  of  tempts- 
from  the  garden.  I  suppcse  you  know  tionmay  not  shake  ic~  You  must  shelter 
it  well.  It  is  sin,  Itr  grows  in  win-  its  roots  from  the  bUgh ting  frosts;  aod 
ter  and  in  summer,  in  spring  and  in  if  it  isdry  insummer,  youmuatwateril^ 
autumn.  It  will  never  die  out  of  your  even  though  it  should  be  with  the  tears 
heart -gardens,  although  it  may  be  kept  of  repentance.  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
in  check.  It  will  grow  anywhere.  It  am  so  particular  about  this  tree.  It  i* 
is  one  of  those  plants  which  gardeners  because  it  has  to  carry  a  great  many 
say  are  indigenous  to  the  soil — that  is,  grafts.  You  know  what  a  graft  ia.  It 
they  grow  naturally  there ;  therefore,  if  ia  a  sUp  of  another  tree  pot  ioto  the 
you  wish  to  uproot  this  weed  of  sin  out  parent  tree,  and  carefully  tended  and 
of  your  hearts,  and  I  hope  you  all  wish  guarded  till  it  becomes  a  strong  branch 
to  do  that,  you  will  need  to  watch  it  bearing  splendid  fruit.  The  biggest  of 
closely.  When  you  have  got  it  uprooted  these  grafted  branches  ought  to  be  O^t' 
at  one  comer,  you  need  not  be  aurprised  dience  to  God.  When  He  gave  you  the 
to  find  it  growing  there  again  a  short  garden.  Be  laid  down  certain  rules,  and 
time  afterwards.  Its  roots  are  so  deep  these  must  first  be  attended  to.  Then 
down  that  you  cannot  reach  their  lower-  there  is  the  branch  of  Obedience  to  yoif 
most  fibres.  All  your  life  long  you  Parents.  That  ought  to  be  the  next 
will  need  to  be  waging  war  against  it;  strongest  branch.  It  will  yield  you 
and  although  you  should  get  weary  in  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  even  long 
doing  this,  yet  never  give  over  the  after  you  have  ceased  to  be  children. 
Btm^le,  aud  do  not  forget  to  ask  the  Then  another  branch  ia  one  which  1 
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m  BOTtj  to  see  &  good  many  little  boya  which  ia  yet    80  lowly  that  it  often 

uully  neglect,  and  that  is  Obedience  to  escapee  notice.    I  wiah  we  met  with  it 

Tiachers.    I  wonld  like  you  W  have  all  oftener  than  we  do.    It  is  that  graceful 

lbs  branches  of  this  tree  properly  pro-  little    creeping -plant    whiuh    hides   so 

portioned.    Yoa  may  have  seen  in  &  much  out  of  aight.    I  suppose  you  are 

gratleman's  garden  oce  of   those  fine  all  quite  familiar  with  it.     Its  name  is 

froit-tiees  trained  on  the  wall ;    you  Humility. 

bare  noticed  how  there  was  a  luf;e  If    my    catalogue    is   not   too  long 

slroag  branch  in  the    middle,  out  of  already,  I  wonld  like  to  name  one  or 

which  all   the   otheiB   grew,   and   how  two  more.     I   would  like  you  to  grow 

cuefnlly  balanced  the  braDches  on  both  that  gracefully-beoding  plant  which  ia 

tides  were,  and  how  beautiful  the  whole  aach  an  ornament  to  any  garden,  espe- 

tree  locked.     Now  *:>iiH  is  something  like  cialty  to  spring  gardens ;  its  name  is  Ke- 

vh&t  your  tree  of  obedience  ought  to  be:  spect.     One   pluit   more  I  wonld  hare 

the  Urge  strong  branch  of  obedience  to  you  to  cultivate  largely,  and  that    is 

God  in  the  middle,  and  all  the  others  Kindness.     This   ia   like    the    common 

coming  out  of  it,— all  of  them  growing  marigold  ;  its  seede  easily  take  root,  and 

fKBh  and  strong  becatue  it  is  freeh  and  they  are  bo  light  that  the  wind  carries 

Etrraig.    Be  careful  to  let  none  of  them  them  sometimea  into  your  neighb<^Qr'B 

die,  for  nothing  looks  woiae  on  a  living  garden  withont  yoa  or  he  knowing  it, 

tree  than  a  dead  branch,  and  nothing  where  they  spring  op,  and  gladden  your 

looks  better  than  a  tree  where  all  the  eyes  as  well  aa  his.    Therefore  grow 

bnnchea  bear  their  fair  share  of  fruit.  plenty   of  it,  tliat  yon  may  be  able  to 

The  nest  tree  I  would  like  you  to  have  scatter    seeds    of    kindness    wherever 

ia  the  Tree  of  Faith ;  some  call  it  Trust  you  ga 

in  God.     It    ia    very    beautiful    when  I   would   just   further  Bay  that  your 

veil  grown,    and    your    heart-gardens  heart-gardens  will  need  constant  looking 

nil  not  be  complete   without  it.     Do  after.     They  must  not  be  neglected  for 

Dot  alwaya  be  digging  among  the  roots  a  single  day.     You  must  always  oonsnlt 

to  see  whether  it  is  growing   or  not.  the    splendid    Instruction  -  book   wliich 

Its  epreading  branches  will  well  reward  has  been  given  you  by  the  Lord  of  the 

jour  care;  they  will  shelter  you  from  garden.     I'ou  will  find  in  it  directioua 

the  hot  blasts  of  trial   and   affliction  ;  for  every  day's  work.     Pay  great  atten- 

sad  when  you  may  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  tion   to   what  it   says;   and   remember 

ticknesB,  its  fruit  will  be  aweet  to  your  this,  that  some  weeds  have  beautiful 

tute.  flowers,  bnt  they  are  weeds  nevertbe- 

There  are  a  few  smaller  plants  you  less.    l)o  not  ^hesitate  a  moment  about 

sbonld  have,  all  very  useful  as  well  as  pulling  them  up,  for  they  will  deatrc^ 

beautiful.     The  first  of  these  is  the  old-  the  garden. 

fashioned  plant  called  Honesty.    I  would  Then,  if  your  heart- gardena  are  well 

liie  you  all  to  grow  a  great  bunch  of  kept,  they  will  not  only  be   a  joy   to 

it    Do  not  put  it  away  into  a  corner,  yooraelves,  bnt  they  will  give  pleasure  to 

M  some  little  heart-gardeners  do,  as  if  all    who  pass  near   them.     Their  order 

tliej  were  ashamed  oi  it ;  but  grow  it  in  will  be   admired  and     imitated,    their 

eucb  a  conspicuouB  place  that  all  may  delightful  fragrance   will    be    diffused 

Ki  it— place  it  beside  the  gate,  so  that  all  around,  and  the  Owner  will  delight 

it  may  he  seen  by  every  passer-by.  to  pay  it  many  a  visit. 

Then  there  is  a  lovely  UtUe  plant,  Vf.  D.  W. 


Corresponlicnct. 

OUB   ENGUSH  AND   IRISH   CONGREGATIONa 


Dear  Sir, — From  what  haa  been  re-  congregations  sonth  of  the  Tweed  with 

portM  of  the  proceedings  at  Liverpool,  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod.     It  is    ■ 

it  eeems  likely  that,  at  or  before  the  said  also  that  steps  will  soon  be  taken 

"weting  of  our   Synod   in   May  1874,  which  may  lead  to  an  early  union  of  our 

there  loay  be  a  union  effected  of  our  nine  or  ten  congregationa  in  Ireland  with 
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STsd,  the  call  WM  BQitalaed,  and  Mr.  f«roar  of  tbe  dUeiUbliBbmeiit  snd  dis- 

neroQ  being  present,  it  was  presented  endowment  of  the  remuoing  Establisbed 

10  him  bj  the  moderator,  when  he  inti*  Chnicboa.     A   letter   was  read  from  the 

mated  hia   acceptance.      Trial   exercisea  Home  Sliuion  Board  anent  Penraddock. 

tiiriDg  been  aasignad  to  Mr.  Cameron  in  The  moderator  itated  tbac  he  hod  visited 

connection  with  a  preriana  call  in  another  Fenrnddock,  and  adviaed  greater  liberality 

presbjlerj,    bnt   not    delirered,    it   wbh  on  tbe  part  of  the  congregation  ;  and  afler 

yeed  that  tbeie  shaold  itand  aa  aobjecta  conatdering  the  malter  in  all  iM  bearings, 
trial  on  this  occaaion.  Mr.  C.  than  tbe  presbytery  resolved  that  they  conid 
proceeded  to  detiver  them,  when  they  were  only  aak  for  a  renewal  of  the  annnal  grant 
niMained,  and  bia  ordioation  wag  ap-  of  £40  on  condilioa  that  tbe  congrega- 
pointed  to  take  place  in  Princes  Street,  tioa  contributed  in  some  proportion  to 
Arbroath,  on  the  S6tb  March — Mcaan.  their  neana  for  the  maintenance  of  or- 
Hoirat,  Orr,  and  WHgbi  Co  officiate  on  diaancea,  and  that  a  copy  of  tbig  minnte 
the  occasion.  It  waa  agreed  to  expreas  a  shonld  be  sent  to  the  congregation  of 
gentral  approval  of  the  overtare  remitted  Penraddock,  and  alao  to  the  Home  Mis- 
anenl  tbe  superintendence  of  yonng  per-  sion  Board.  The  presbytery  decline  to 
Mat  changing  their  places  of  residence,  interfere  in  tbe  matter  of  Irish  University 
Iba  discnaaion  on  the  remit  anent  Sabbath  Education,  aa  desired  to  do  by  tbe  Pres- 
SanctiScfttion  waa  leterved  for  another  bytery  of  Ireland,  believing  tiiat  the  ex- 
meeting.  A  telegram  waa  received  daring  isting  Government  wonld  deal  with  tbe 
the  aedernnt  from  tbe  Edinburgh  preabj-  matter  in  a  wiae  and  equitable  manner, 
lety,  stating  liiat  a  call  had  been  laid  on  An  extract  minnte  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Iba  table  of  tbat  presbytery  from  tbe  con-  Melrose  was  read,  certifjin;;  that  a  call  to 
negation  at  Haymarket,  addressed  to  tbe  the  Bev.  J.  Cbrigtie,  Carlisle,  from  East 
Bev.  Thomas  Kirk  of  Brecbin.  The  clerk  Bank  Church,  Hawick,  had  been  sos- 
iras  inetractcd  to  take  tbe  necesaary  atepa  tained.  The  reaaona  of  translation  were 
in  its  prosecntion  before  next  meetmg.  laid  on  the  table;  and  the  constitutional 
Buc/ian. — This  presbytery  met  on  loth  atepa  having  been  taken,  the  next  meeting 
Utrch  at  New  Maad  pro  re  nata.  Bev.  of  the  court  was  appointed  to  be  held  in 
Jnhn  Dickson  reported  hia  conduct  in  ful-  Carlisle,  on  Tuesday,  March  2S. 
suing  tbe  presbyten's  appointment,  and  Cupar, — This  presbytery  held  its  annoal 
moderating  in  a  call  by  the  congregation  meeting  for  the  revival  of  religion  within 
nf  New  Leeds.  Was  laid  on  the  table  the  bounds,  in  tbe  class-room  of  Bonny- 
Mid  call,  unanimously  in  favour  of  Mr.  gate  Church,  on  March  18th — Mr.  Scott 
Thomas  P.  Wblllas,  M.A.,  BJ>.,  pro-  of  St.  Andrews,  moderator.  Mr.  Wise 
bilion«r,  and  signed  by  54  members  and  delivered  an  address  on  tbe  '  Importance 
'  "  ''  of  Growlb  in  Grace,' and  a  conference  waa 
held  OQ  tbe  state  of  religion  within  the 
preabytery.     The  thanks  of  the  presbytery 

R   ?         '           '  were  given  to  Mr.  Wise  for  hia  excellent 

port  of  the  call,  and  cordially  sustained  it  address,  and  arrangements  made  with  the 

u  a  regular  gospel  call.     lu  view  of  bis  'riew  of  carrying  out  tbe  object  aimed  at 

acceptance,    appointed   Mr.  Whillna   the  in  this  meeting.     Mr.  Borwick,  in  name 

oriinary  exercises  as  trials  for  ordination.  of  the  Statiatical  Committee,  gave  in  the 

Carlule. — This  presbytery  met  at  Pen-  report    on    the    presbycerial   returns   for 

rilh  on  the  11th  March — the  Bev,  John  1973,  which  was  received,  and  the  Ihanka 

TaenabUI,  A.M.,  moderatorjiri?  tem.     The  of  tbe  presbytery  given  for  their  diligence, 

presbytery  eanctioned   Dr.   Leitch's   fui-  The  report  on  Newport  aa  a  field  for  the 

loDgb,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  write  to  formation  of  a  congregation  in  connection 

bia  in  terma  expressive  of  tbe  sympathy  with    the    United    FrcKbyterian  Church, 

of  hia  brethren  at  bia  present  feeble  state  was  read,  and  Mr.  Alison,  convener  of  ^e 

ofbeilth.  Mr.Ct]rrie,Btndent  ofthefourth  committee,  woa  heard.     After  reasoning, 

Jeir,  delivered  a  lecture  as  prescribed,  and  it  was  asreed  to  receive  the  report,  and 

cu   examined  in  Greek  and  Latin   by  give  thanks  to  the  convener.    It  was  also 

meana  of  written  papers.    Tbe  exercises  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  with  the 

vere  aiutained.    Mr.  Craig  was  appointed  view  of  making  further  inqniries  aa  to  tha 

to  prepare  a  List  of  the  trust  deeds  of  tbe  call   for    missionaiy   eerrices   among  tbe 

congregations  within   the  bounds   of  the  workmen  employed    at  the  Tay  Bridge, 

pteabjtery,  together  with  a  record  of  tha  and  to  correspond  with  the  Presbytery  of 

pUeea  where  they  are   deposited.      The  Dundee  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meering 

Iireibytery  did  not  find  itse^  prepared  to  theneceasitiea  of  thiacaae;  saidcommittee 

tste  sedan  at  present  in  Che  matter  of  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Rankine,  Scott,  and 

the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts.    Tha  pres-  Alison — Mr.  Rankine  convener.    Agreed 

^flitj  nnanimously  agreed  to  petition  in  to  petition  Parliament  in   faToni  of  Mr. 
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Kehmond  Street  ChnTch,  which  wm  nn*-  but  daem  it  nnneeeMary  to  take  fnTther 

nimouBly  in  faronr  of  Rer.  R.  HoaitOD,  KCIion  at  preient  on  the  snbject.'     Or. 

Carinke.      The  call   was   anatained    and  Brace  laid  he  did  not  oppose  the  moTs- 

traalmitted.     The  clerk  gaTB  iatimation  ment,   bat  aimplj    wanted    delaj.      His 

that  Mr.  H'Donsld,  Lochmaben,  declined  impression  was  that  they  thoold  content 

the  call   to   Forubargh.      The  call  was  iheniBelve^  at  tmsent  with  petitioning  in 

therefore   Bet   aside.      Moderations   were  faroar  of  Mr.  Miall's  motion,  and  take  no 

Itranted  to  HaftDarhet  coogregation— Ber.  further  action  nntil  the  Sjnod  had  con- 

Wm.  Thomson,  Slateford,  to  pietide  ;  and  sidered  the  report  of  Its  committee.    He 

to  Portshnrgh    conftregation  —  Kev.    D.  mored  accordingly,  which  was  seconded 

Crocm  to  preside.    The  Synod's  remit  on  by  Mr.   Harvey,      The   seTsral  motions 

Saperintendence  of  Toung  Persons  was  were    then    put,    when  there   TOted   fmr 

taken  np.     Agreed  to  report  in  favour  of  Mr.     Gemmell's     motion,    1  ;    for    Mr. 

the  (clieme,   with   recommendations  that  Feddie's  motion,  91  ;  and  for  Dr.  Bmce'i 

the  committees  be  instracted  to  report  motion,  33.    Dr.  Brace's  motion  was  afr- 

Croccdnre  at  least  once  ayearto  the  pre*-  cordingly  declared  carried.  The  clerk 
ytery  of  tiie  boands,  and  that  the  con-  read  a  letter  from  Ker.  Dr.  Kine,  of 
solution  be  kept  open  ad  in/erim,  with  tbe  Morningaide  Chnrch,  in  which  he  tendered 
tiew  of  receiring  anggsstions  ariaing  ont  hit  resignation  of  his  miniaterial  charge, 
ofthe  working  of  the  scheme.  Committee  owing  to  his  eontinaed  ill  health.  Fio- 
<m  Contagions  Diseases  Acta  and  40th  reasoi  Calderwood,  as  a  eommissioner, 
clsDse  of  tbe  Mntiny  Act  reported,  stated  that  the  congregation  and  ofBce- 
Agreed  to  petition  FarliameDt  for  their  bearers  of  Homingaide  Chnrch  deeply 
immediate  repeal.  The  presbytery  cordi-  sympathised  with  the  affliction  of  their 
illj  recommended  the  American  Freed'  pastor,  and  were  willlog  to  acqniesce  in 
men's  Aid  Society  to  the  liberality  of  the  whaterer  was  deemed  neceaaaiy  for  hi* 
chnrches  in  the  bounds.  A  committee  good.  Mr.  Blyth,  commitsiiHier,  stated 
Tsi  sppoiated  to  prepare  enggestiona  re-  that  the  congregatioii  deeply  sympathiied 
-girding  octiosi  in  the  matter  of  disestab-  with  Dr.  King,  and  recognised  the  ditira 
liihment. — The  presbTtery  met  on  the  wbich  he  bad  opon  them.  A  propoaal 
leth  Febrnary.  Mr.  Croom  reported  that  had  been  Babmitled  that  the  congr^ation 
he  had  presided  in  the  moderation  of  a  sabEcribe  £500,  and  make  a  determined 
call  in  Fortabnrgh  Cho^^h,  which  was  una-  effort  to  iccrease  that,  by  contribntioni 
simoiialy  infaronr  of  Rct.  Robert  Small,  from  other  soareea,  to  £3000.  Dr.  Thom- 
Sontheod.  Call  sustained  mi  eommia-  son,  in  moTing  that  the  presbyteiy  accept 
■ioners  appointed  to  prosecute  the  same,  the  demission  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  King  at 
Seport  of  the  committee  to  prepare  sug.  once,  wairing  the  tisnal  formal  procedure, 
geiiions  retarding  disestablishment  was  expressed  regret  at  the  necetaity  for  this 
giien  in.  The  recommendations  of  the  step,  and  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  King's 
CDinmittce  were  :  1st,  That  the  presbytery  talents,  zeal,  and  eloquence.  Dr.  Feddie 
appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  united  in  expressing  the  great  loss  which, 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Disestablish-  as  a  preabyterj  and*  denominatioii,  they 
ment,  with  suggestion  to  ssid  committee  were  sustaining  In  tbe  withdrawal  (i^  ae- 
thit  they  arrange  for  the  early  delivery  in  tire  duties  of  Dr.  King,  but  thought  there 
Edinburgh  of  a  series  of  fortnightly  was  only  one  course  open  for  them,  as 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  disestablish-  complete  severance  from  the  charge  of  the 
ment ;  3d,  That  the  presbyteiy  petition  congregation  was  absolutely  necettary  to 
Farliamentin  favour  of  Mr.Miall'smotion;  give  Dr.  King  a  chance  of  recovery.  It 
3d,  That  the  preabytei?  recommend  mini-  waa  unanimoualj  agreed  to  accept  the 
•ten  within  it*  boonds  to  bring  the  sub-  resignation,  and  appoint  Dr.  Thomson  to 
ject  of  diaestablishmentt  before  their  con-  preach  the  chnrch  vacant,  and  Mr.  Beid 
negations,  at  such  times  and  in  anch  ways  to  act  as  moderator  of  aeasion  pro  tern. 
sa  ms^  seem  to  them  moat  pradenc  The  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  np  a 
idopiian  of  this  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  minate  ezpretaing  the  deep  sympathy  of 
Dick  Pcddie  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Croom.  the  presbytery  with  Br.  King ;  and  the 
Ur,  Sicol  of  Aberlady  moved  that  the  moderator  tendered  to  Frofesaor  Colder- 
report  be  not  adopted.  The  discossioa  wood  thanks  for  tbe  aervicea  which  he  had 
wu  adjourned  until  next  ordinarv  meet-  rendered  to  Momingside  congregation. 
ing^i'he  presbyten'  met  on  tlie  4th  Rev.  Wm.  Thomaon,  Slsteford,  reported 
Uatch — Rev.  Wm.  Beid,  moderator  pro  moderation  of  a  call  from  Haymarket 
*~  Sesumed  discussion  on  the  recom-  Church,  whidi  was  ananimonsly  in  favour 
'"'--It  of  tbe  Committee  on  Diiealab.  of  Bev.  Thomas  Kirk,  Brechin.  The  clerk 
Mr.  Oemmeli  moved:  *Re-  intimated  that  notice  had  been  received 
teiiG  the  report  of  the  presbytery's  com-  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Bt.  Andrew's 
outiee,  Uiank  them  for  their   diligence,  Floce  call  by  Mr.  Dobbie  of  Stranraer. 
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«  call  on  Wedaeiday  the  19th  of  Marcli,  u  in  the  caae  of  Che  English  Endowed 

tnd   a    spBcial    meeting    of    preabyteiy  BcbooU  CommisBioil,  lach  nomination  ij 

wu  appointed  to  be  held  on  wednesdaj  inre  to  ba  made  more  in  the  intereati  of  » 

ibfl  seth,  to  receiTS  the  moderktor'a  rs-  favoured  gect  or  s.  dieaded  one  than  in 

port.   He  Rev.  James  Fitipatiickbronght  Che  real  iDtereati  of  edocacion ;   (3)  be- 

forward   the   aabject  of  Iriah   anirenitj  cansa  the  character  impreBBed  upon  the 

-edncaCion,  and  moved  a  serlsB  of  reaola-  Canncll  bj  aacb  initial  QominaCion  wonld 

tiona,  seconded  by  the  Rer,  L  E.  Mar-     ""'    ' —    ' —    "■■"    ----'-•-    -'    --" 

wick.  After  a  short  diicuBsiOD,  the  leso- 
IntionB  were  nnanimonsly  adopted  in  Bab- 
Btanca,  and,  as  finally  settled  ip  committee, 
are  the  following; — 1.  That  we  aCrongly  they  have  eocouotered,  proves  ibat  the 
object  to  the  propoeal  to  affiliate  to  a  Irisb  people,  of  all  religions  penuoaioDa,  if 
National  UniTeraity  any  college  which  is  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  good 
mder  the  management  of  any  ecdealas-  sense  and  good  feeling,  wonld  gladly  avul 
tieal  body,  of  whoee  constitntion  requires  thamaelves  of  these  valuable  inatitntions  j 
any  religions  test  or  any  eccleaiatiieal  and  we  protest  ogainac  the  assertion  that 
qnatilication  as  a  condition  of  eligibiliCj  cbey  are  a  foilnre  in  any  proper  sanae  of 
to  membership  in  the  governing  body,  or  that  term.  7.  That  inasmach  aa  the  aap- 
of  appointment  to  tbe  teaching  staff,  or  of  portera  of  the  hill  have  repreaented  thst 
idmiaiion  to  laatroction.  2.  That  we  its  object  is  to  remove  special  disabilities 
abject  not  less  strongly  to  the  proposed  nnder  which  Boman  Catholics  labour,  we 
aclnsion  of  logic,  mental  Bcieace,  and  feel  bound  to  declare  that,  iu  respect  of 
morolphiloaophy  from  the  arCscurriculum,  univeraitj  education,  Bomaa  Catholics 
iDsimnch  as  we  are  firmly  peraaaded  that  ore  subject  Co  no  grievance  which  does  not 
these  are  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  eqnallj  ofiect  all  noti-&pi»oopalian  Pro- 
liberal  education,  and  that  no  man  ought  teacaats ;  and  Chat  Che  real  grievances  of 
to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  degree  who  both  parties  would  be  completely  removed 
has  not  had  a  sabsCanCial  course  of  in-  by  simply  opening  the  Univaraity  of  Dub- 
iCrnction  in  them.  3.  That  we  object  to  lin  and  Trinity  College  in  the  manner 
ibe  exclusion  of  modern  hisCorj  from  indicated  by  Mr.  Fawcett'a  bill  of  last 
DDLveraity  teaching,  inasmach  as  an  ac-  year.  8.  That  we  furcher  feel  bound  Co 
HjnainCance  therewith  ia  obvionsly  neces-  declare  that  the  bill  flagrantly  violatea  the 
iary  for  the  discharge  of  tboae  higher  principle  of  religious  equality  on  which  it 
imiit  of  citizenahip  for  which  the  alumtU  profeeaes  to  be  fonndeo,  by  proposing  to 
-of  a  university  onght  to  be  prepared.  4.  maim  and  mutilate  nniversity  education 
That  against  the  provisions  of  clauae  II,  for  the  whole  community  in  order  to  meet 
■hich  give  the  Council  power  'to  question,  the  views  of  the  hierarchy  of  one  religion* 
reprimand,  or  punisb,  by  anspensiou,  de-  denomination.  9.  That  we  object  to  tba 
privation,  or  otherwise,  any  profeaaor,  proposal  to  admit  students  of  sectarian 
teiclier,  examiner,  or  other  person  having  colleges  to  compete  for  prizes  fumiahed 
anthoricy  in  the  Uuivergic;,  who,  when  in  by  public  funds,  because  it  coverCly  intro- 
iiacharge  of  his  functions  as  a  university  duces  the  principle  of  concurrent  endow- 
«Ec6T,  may,  by  word  of  mouth,  writing,  menC.  10.  Thac  in  our  opinion  the  pro- 
-cr  otherwise,  be  held  by  them  to  have  posai  on  which  the  whole  bill  ia  fountled, 
inlfuUy  given  oflbnce  to  the  religions  con-  vii.  to  establish  one  central  university, 
i^tioDB  of  any  member  of  iheUnivertity,'  in  which  the  existing  Irish  nnivenities 
we iirongly  protest;  because  it  wonld  en-  are  to  be  merged,  is  calculated  to  in- 
sbte  any  ill-tempered  or  suspicions  indi-  jure  deeply  the  higher  edneation  of  the 
''idiuil  to  inanlt  and  annoy  a  professor  or  coaatry :  (1)  Beoause  it  wonld  lead  to  a 
teacher  by  making  frivolous  complaints  deaduniformityin  the  system  of  university 
Vi  the  Council ;  would  undermine  the  teaching,  and  discourage  the  development 
aalhoritj  of  teachers  ;  would  put  a  atop  to  of  different  types  of  culture;  (i)  because 
intelligent  diacussioa  among  students  ;  soeh  an  institution,  though  called  a  uni- 
wonld  give  rise  to  endless  cootentiona  ami  varsity,  wonld  virtually  become,  at  least 
jeilonsies  through  the  whole  body  ;  and  ia  for  the  provinces,  a  mere  examioing 
ifie  hands  of  a  council  in  which  one  sect  board,  like  the  so-called  University  of 
Poneued  predominant  iofiuence,  wonld  London,  in  which  the  test  for  a  degree 
proTe  a  poweiful  engine  of  persecution,  wonld  be  mere  knowledge,  without  re^rd 
^  That  we  object  in  the  strongest  manner  to  academic  culture;  (3)  because  m  our 
J<>  the  initial  nomination  of  the  Council  opinion  the  centres  of  intellectual  culture 


V  tbe  Government,  and  to  the  filling  up  onght  to  be  increased,  rather  than  dimi- 

"f  vsesnciea  therein,  alternately  by  iiomi-  nislied,  in  number  and  efficiency,  and  that 

nation  of  the  Crown  and  by  self-election :  for  this  purpose  there  ought  to  be  inde- 

0)Btctn8B  experience  has   shown  tiut  pendent  oon-sf-- ' '■'-  '-  '"-- 
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congregation  on  tbcir  pniperitT.  Tbe  of  pulpit  exchaoge  in  order  to  promote 
following  motioD  naa  laid  on  the  table  for  motDal  tympalby  among  the  congregation! 
dlKuuion  at  next  meeting:  'That  the  withia  the  bonnda,  vas  taken  ap.  Ur. 
preabjteij  overtnrs  the  Synod  to  permit  John  P.  Bodger  was  heard  in  iu  support, 
KiiioDS  to  diipenae  the  ordinanca  of  tbe  aftel  which  (be  presbytarj  agreed  to  ap- 
Lord'i  Sapper,  in  particular  caiea  and  prove  of  the  object  of  the  oterture,  and 
iiidercert*inreatrictiona,iQpriTa(ehouaei,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
—the  aforesaid  cue*  to  coniiit  of  old  age,  best  meant  whereby  it  can  be  attained, 
bedridden  infirmity,  absence  from  chnrch  The  presbytery  nuanimoasly  afireed  to 
eommiiniani  by  being  at  sea,  and  such  transmit  to  the  Home  Mission  Board  a 
like;  and  appoint  members  of  presbytery  petition  from  a  joint  meeting  of  the  eldera 
Id  dnw  up  and  transmit  the  OTcrtare.'  and  managers  of  Hammersmith  congrega- 
Ur.  Towers  introduced  his  motion  on  the  tion,  asking  tbe  Board  to  acquiesce  in  some 
Coutsgious  Diseases  Acts  and  tbe  40th  proposednew  financial  arrangements.  The 
diDse  of  the  Mutiny  Act;  and  after  clerk  read  over  a  series  of  figures  taken 
loDg  and  earnest  consideration,  it  was  from  theannualatatisticalretumR,BhowillK 
inaaiiDonEly  carried  that  the  presbytery  tbe  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  Sabbath 
muaorislize  the  Government,  iu  terms  of  schools  connected  with  the  congregations 
the  motion,  for  the  instant  and  entire  of  the  presbytery  durlugtbe  past  tenyean; 
■bolilian  of  the  said  Acts.  A  gratifying  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  attend- 
Ituement  regarding  the  prosperous  con-  ance  had  been  more  than  doubled  dnring 
diiiofl  of  the  Stipend  Angmentation  Fund  that  period,  but  that  there  had  been  a  slight 
irsimade,  and  a  committee  wasappointed  decrease  during  ISTS,  and  which  had 
—couiisting  of  Uessrs.  Stitc,  Towen,  ariseo  chiefly  in  connection  with  vacant 
Andrews,  Johnston,  Holder,  and  Muir,  churches.  The  Bev.  Francis  Cannon, 
Hr.  Stilt  convener —  to  consider  what  Presbyterian  chaplain  at  the  Tower,  who 
llipi  tbonld  be  taken  to  maintain  interest  had  been  fraternally  welcomed  by  the 
in  tbii  fund,  and  to  secure  a  more  funeral  preebjieiy,  made  a  statement  regardbg 
coDtribntion  from  coDgregaiions  in  the  tbe  Presbyterian  loldiem  stationed  at  St. 
Wtsbylery  towards  this  important  object.  George's  Barracks,  Charing  Cross,  for 
Jlieuext  meeting  to  he  held  in  Conpland  whose  attendance  at  Ozendon  Church  he 
Blrut  Church,  Manchester,  on  the  31st  of  wished  arrangements  to  he  made. — The 
April,  at  two  o'clock ;  and  at  half-past  six  preabyterf  met  on  the  11th  February— the 
ol  tbe  same  tjay,  and  in  the  same  place,  Bev.  Waller  Moriion,  moderator.  On  the 
tU  preibytery  will  proceed  to  the  ordina-  motion  of  Mr.  Horniman,  a  committee  was 
tioDofMr.  Alexander  Priugie  C.  Jameson  appointed  to  consider  what  steps  should  he 
•a  miiiionary  to  India.  taken  to  secnre  a  better  represeQUtioii  of 
London. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  chnrches  by  elders,  as  well  as  by  ministers, 
^  of  Jinuarv  in  Oxendon  Cburch,  Hay-  at  the  presbytery.  A  circular  was  read 
Kukei,  for  the  induction  of  tbe  Hev.  A.  from  the  Synod  s  Committee  on  Tempe- 
W.  Carmichael,  late  of  Linlithgow— the  ranee  and  Public  Morals  anent  the  Con- 
Be*.  Dr.  M'Farlane  moderator  pro  dit.  tagions  Diseases  Acts.  After  diacusgion, 
Tbe  Bev.  Walter  Mon*on,B.D.,  of  West-  it  was  agreed  that  the  commouication 
ixmiae  Grove,  preached.  Tbe  moderator  be  left  on  tbe  table.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
pre  a  statement  of  the  steps  taken  in  IdacOill  stated  that  Major  Malan,  in  con- 
UDitction  with  the  call,  proposed  the  aequence  of  ill  health,  would  not  be  able 
qwttions  of  the  formula,  and  engaged  in  to  proceed  to  Sooth  Africa  as  soon  as  he 
Pnyer,  inducting  Mr.  Carmicbael  into  the  anticipated ;  and  that  he  wished  to  send 
Pulorate  of  the  cbnrch.  The  minister  out  iir.  Koble,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
Ms  then  addressed  by  Dr.  Macfarlane,  Christian  work  in  London,  to  relieve  Mr. 
^ihecongregationby  theRev.  James  M.  Sdater;  and  that  the  Mission  Board 
™kiiie  of  Bow. — The  presbytery  met  on  were  desirous  that  the  presbytery  should 
lltl)  January — the  Rev.  Walter  Morison,  meet  with  Mr.  Noble,  and  report  to  them. 
BA.,  moderator.  Mr.  Campbell  reported  The  presbytery  appointed  a  committee  to 
^tbehsd  presided  in  a  meeting  at  Alder-  meet  with  bim,  and  to  report  at  the  present 
net  for  the  election  of  a  minister  ua  the  sedemnt.  At  the  ■  request  of  tbe  Bev. 
3Kh  December,  and  that  the  Bev.  A.  B,  Robert  Campbell,  appointed  Mr.  Homi- 
■oir  of  Otterbum  was  unanimously  man  to  sit  in  the  session  of  Albion,  so 
^Ued.  The  call  was  sustained,  and  the  that  a  quorum  may  he  formed  until  elders 
^crk  imtmcted  to  transmit  it  and  rela-  are  elected  and  ordained  in  that  congre- 
ss documents  to  the  clerk  of  the  Pres-  gatioo.  Dr.  Edmond  reported  that  the 
■TWij  of  Newcastle.  An  overture  from  committee  appointed  to  meet  with  Mr. 
"le  Kuion  of  Bow,  which  had  been  left  Koble  were  favourably  impressed,  but 
ila  the  table  at  last  meeting,  and  which  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  point 
FKyed  tbe  presbyleiy  to  appoint  a  system  had  arisen  in  connection  vritb  which  it 
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CommitteB,  recommend  memben  of  pies- 
ijttnj  to  nie  the  meftas  which  may  leem 
to  them  beet  in  their  ]ocalitie«  to  farther 
the  o^ect  of  the  Sjnod,  ia  co-operation 
with  the  Conmiittee. 

Pert*, — A  meeting  of  thii  prMbyteiy 
wu  held  oa  Febmur  11th— Bev.  Mr. 
JifOirui,  moderator,  it  itm  agreed  that 
the  Bet.  Hr.  M'Owan  be  re-elected  mode- 
rator for  the  enlaiog  six  montbi.  A  com- 
munication was  lead  from  the  Home 
Mitnoa  Committee,  agreeinB  to  reduce 
Ills  ttipend  paid  by  Pilcaim  congregation 
fnm  £100  to  £90.  The  Committee  alsa 
agreed  to  gire  a  mpplement  of  £60,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  goaranteed 
the  payment  of  £90  of  itipend  to  their 
minister.  Mr.  James  Moncur,  on  behalf 
of  the  CoDpai-Angua  congregation,  re- 
i^neated  tbe  concnrrence  of  the  presbytery 
in  an  application  to  the  Committee  for 
the  DJBtributioa  of  Frsachen,  to  hear  Mr. 
Wtlter  Duncan  and  Mr.  Andrew  M'Laj'ea 
Tocng  pre  Tionstotheelectioaofacolleagae 
ud  BDceeuor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marahall. 
The  presbyterj  granted  their  concnrrence. 
After  some  discnsaion,  it  -ana  agreed 
unaiimonily  to  memorialize  Her  Majesty's 
Ooremment  for  tbe  total  repeal  of  the 
ContagiouaDiseaaea  Acts  ;  and  it  was  also 
>grced  that  a  committee — conaisting  of 
Ber,  Heasrs.  Hay,  Clarke,  and  Wardrop — 
beappointe'i  to  draw  np'a  petition  as  to 
tbe  repeal  of  the  section  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  complained  of, — the  coouaittee  to  re- 
pott  to  next  meeting.  Commissioners 
from  Pitrodie  congregatioo  were  then 
hard,  paying  the  presbytery  to  locate  a 
JMacber  or  advanced  student  for  twelve 


montbi.  It  was  agreed,  before  deciding 
regarding  tbe  matter,  to  confer  with  the 
Home  Miasion  Committee. 


Ur.  Thomas  EdingtoD,  M.A.,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinbnigh,  4th  March  ;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Forbes,  by  Presbytery  of  Paisley 
and  Greenock,  4th  March ;  and  Mr.  Tees^ 


DurAom.— Mr.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  called 
33d  Februaiy. 

Qloigom,  Jterifield  StTeel.—'Rey.  James 
G.  Scott,  St.  Andrews,  called  24th  Feb- 
ruary. 

Hatack — Rev.  J.  Christie,  CarMe, 
called  SBth  February. 

Olaegou!,  Oarscube  Road. — Sct.  B. 
Scott,  Logiealmond,  called. 

Nev,  Leeds.— Mr.  T.  P.  Whiltas,  M.A., 
BJ).,  called  8th  March. 


Burghead. — Mr.  John  Smith,  ordained 
5th  March. 

BtralKaven,  West. — Mr.  Peter  Morton, 
ordained  4th  March. 


The  Bct.  A.  Macfailane,  D.D.,  Qreeitoek, 
died  24tb  March,  in  tbe  57th  year  of  bis 
age,  aod  sotli  of  his  ministty. 


Notices  sA  lUto  ^publications. 


De.  Gutsbib  jib  as  Btamqeust.     a 
Sermon.     By  John  Caibhs,  D.D. 

EdlsliQTgli;  W.  Olliitiiiit  ACo.    IS)!. 
Tub  is  a  fitting  trihote  to  the  worth  and 
wisdom  cf  the  noble  man  who  belonged 
to  tbe  -whole   Christian  Church,  and  at 
whose  death   uoiTersal  sorrow  was   ex- 

frciaed,  aa  for  the  loss  of  a  peraooal 
lieud.  Dr.  Cairns  brieSy,  but  with  great 
power  and  beauty,  unfolds  the  lessons 
which  may  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Gulhtie's 
liiElory,  as  to  the  vmrk  of  winning  loula, 
ind  the  wisifoni  which  thia  work  ioTolrea 
and  displays.  TVe  regard  this  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  what  a  funeral  sermon  ought 
to  be.  There  is  no  falsome  flattery, 
'"K  ^ugalariy  clear  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Sntbrie's  place  and  work,  and  earnest 
»PPm1  to  the  members  of  the  Charch  for 
coiuecration  such  as  hia.  What  could  be 
<iiQTe  impreasiTB  than  these  closing  sen- 


'  No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  the  highest  and 
purest  Christian  natoies,  the  sense  of  defect, 
of  failure,  of  nnwortbinees  fs  so  intense,  that 
they  prefer  to  cUng  to  the  flnlshed  work  of 
Christ,  and  lay  only  a  shrinkiiig  and  trembling 
hand  for  comfort  upon  thefr  onn  imperfect 
and  sin-stained  laboars.  Yet,  as  the  great 
apostle  oould  say,  and  say  with  thoiikfnlness, 
"  I  bave  fought  a  good  flgbt,"  so  could  this 
well-tried  soldier,  when  about  to  pat  oS  his 
hamesa,  repeat  in  spirit  the  words,  saying  to 
the  young  friend  already  referred  to  as  he 
held  him  by  the  hand,  "  A  tew  hours,  and  all 
will  be  over — the  battle  over,  the  Tictory 
won.  I  have  bad  a  long  oonrBS,  and  I  have 
tried  to  mate  tbfl  world  a  litOs  better."  Did 
not  Ms  labours  even  then  follow  him  before 
he  rested  from  them  ?  And  as  that  brave 
and  noble  heart  was  breaking  in  death  upon 
tbe  Sussex  shore,  witlun  hearing  of  the  sea 
which  he  had  loved  so  well,  must  not  a  voice 
as  of  many  waters  have  sent  some  of  its  far- 
off  echoes  to  his  ear,  in  which  he  could  oatcli 
the  strains  of  those  receued  by  himself  from 
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followed  another,  and    those    whom  be 

tmiled  miserably  deceived  him.    Still  Ur. 

.  r-  ^  :. ..    -IT.  -.                    .-I       II  .1.  Offle  was  not  eniirelv  diicoDTurad;  ml 

Miste/i  hand,  which  made  avBo  this  sb^)ng  "o"   °^  t'»°>'>  '"''»  8"'^*  'lio  mi«>">iia7 

man  bow  and  Btagger,  and  for  the  pains  o7  activity  of  the  Chnrchei.    Withthettmark 

death,  which  led  Km,  though  in  patience  and  of  Dr.  Wjlie,  who  has  done  well  hil  pan 

ia  peao*,  to  say,  "It's  hard  work  djlngl"  as  editor  of  the  volnme,  we  entirely  agree; 

Tea,  ttlessed  ara  the  dead  who  die  in  the  'As  acolonilt,  hieaccesstotbepopalation, 

Lord,  and  who  have  taught  others  thus  to  and  bis  influence  over  them,  was  a  handred 

die  [   In  the  parting  hour,  whan  the  Brandeur  times  greater  than  as  a  timpla  missionary.' 

of  the  BoBl  roveslB  ilsell  in  the  opening  light  jjr,  Oele  was  retnroioir  to  Alaeria  from  a 

of  eternity   and  the  'JfJ'^x'^"^  '"«'  "^  yisit  to  England  in  18B3.  when  the  steamer 

Srfl^m^Ttrf^^^^s'tdrrrt^Hh^"  ™lo«in.Mehhewass.ili.g.andfo^ 

grow  into  a  gilaiy  of  celestial  ^ghtuee;  <»"  of  the  three  hundred  persons  abo«d 

circling  not  around  Christ  alone,   but  the  we™  drowned.     He  was  amOQH  the  forty, 

glorified  servant  of  Christ  also,  that  takes  his  Very  little  has  been  learned  from  the  lur- 

place  in  the  midst  of  th«m,  then  sball  the  an-  vivors.  One  sentence,hawever,  is  precious; 

uttorable  greatness  of  this  word  be  confessed,  'The  man  of  Ood  stood  with  his  Bible  in 

"Hfl  that  winneth  eouIb  is  wise;"  or  of  this,  Jjij  hand,  calm  in  the  midst  of  confusion.' 

wbiob  is  the  game,  "They  that  be  wise  shall  g^  closed  the  earthly  history  of  this  devoted 

riitae  M  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  (be  record  of  which  wo  commend  to 

wd  they  that  turn  iwny  to  nghteoosnees  as  all  who  love  to  see  united  enterptise  and 

the  stare  for  ever  and  ever.  devotion. 

LWB    AMD    MIBSIOHjIET    TRiTBLi    OF    THE  THB  SrKItCrnHB  OB  THE  OlD  TB»TAHBira. 

Rbv.  J.  FuaiciSB  OaLE,  M.A.  a  Series  of  Popular  Easays.  By  tie 
Lonflon;  Longmans,  Oreen,  A  Co.  laTJ.  Bev.  SliHLET  LEiTHBS,  M.A. 
Tat  chief  facts  in  Mr.  Ogle's  history  are  lAodon;  HodOgr  a  siogghton.  um. 
soon  told.  Brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Ii  is  with  great  aatiafaction  that  we  direct 
England,  and  devoted  to  tbe  minisierial  attention  to  this  Dew  work  of  the  Hebrew 
work  at  Flamborongh,  he  yet,  after  seri-  professor  in  King's  College,  !London.  Mr. 
ons  thought,  saw  it  rigbt  to  resign  his  Leathes,  in  three  sneeesaive  Boyle  Lee- 
position  and  give  himself  to  labour  in  tbe  tures,  bas  shown  himself  possessed  of  rare 
mission  fleld.  As  a  volnnteer,  and  at  his  analytic  skill.  He  is  a  clear  nnd  original 
own  expense,  he  accompanied  the  mission-  thinker,  and  specially  in  his  WitMU  <^ 
ary  of  the  South  American  Missionary  St.  John  to  Chritt  bas  done  good  ser- 
Society  to  Fatagonia;  thereafter,  at  the  vice  in^the  present  discnssions  regarding 
Kisb  of  the  Edinburgh  Spanish  Evan-  the  authority  and  integrity  of  John's  Gcs- 
gelization  Society,  he  visited  tbe  province  pel.  In  the  book  before  ns  he  has  bron^t 
of  Oran,  in  Algeria,  that  he  might  report  together  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  the  condition  of  Spanish  Protestants  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Old 
tbere,  and  the  facilities  for  the  preaching  Testament,  and  this  not  in  a  technical, 
of  the  gospel.  Having  accomplisbed  tbis  hut  popular  and  interesting  form.  Hil 
work,  Mr.  Ogle,  instead  of  returning  maiu  object  is  to  show  the  true  and  esten- 
home,  resolved  to  co n tin ne  in  Algeria,  as  lial  unity  of  IheOidTestamentScripturei, 
a  great  door  and  effectual  seemed  to  be  in  spite  of  that  composite  natnre  which 
openedtohim.  Tbe  record  of  his  Algerian  recent  criticism  has  chiefly  aimed  to  dis- 
laboors  is  intensely  interesting.  There  cover.  In  a  very  ingenious  chapter  on 
nay  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ibe  'The  Historic  Element,' be  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  tbe  means  be  used ;  there  can  consistency  and  cohesion  that  cbaraetei- 
be  none  as  to  the  heroism  of  bis  spirit,  ized  the  historical  element  in  tbe  literstnra 
He  soDght  to  he  a  missionary  colonist,  of  the  Jews.  Beginning  with  Nehemiili, 
He  rented  a  farm  of  some  thousand  acres,  be  proves  that  in  his  days  the  people  oiDit 
'  He  sowed  and  planted,  he  digged  wells  have  been  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
and  erected  dweulngs  in  that  land ;  be  Pentatench,  since  the  prayer  recited  by 
liad  sheep  and  oxen,  borses  and  asses,  the  Levltes  at  the  renewal  of  tbe  covenant 
maid-servanta  and  men-servantSf  he  had  shows  even  verbal  acquaintance  with  the 
Arabs  for  his  shepherds,  Moors  for  his  books  of  Moses.  There  is  here,  then, 
hnsbandmen,  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  docnmentary  evidence  tbat  about  Ibe 
for  servants  and  labourers.'  In  alt  this  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Cbrilt 
ho  never  tost  sight  of  bis  main  object;  for  the  history  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch 
tbe  farm  was,  as  he  himself  said,  '  hat  a  waa  rnmiliar  to  Che  Jewish  people,  and  tl>* 
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Peatatench  iUelf  recDgnisad  u  of  Moinic  ecu.    The  happiest  put  of  it  wm  tha 

antliorstiip  ind  diTine  aaChbrit;.     From  hesrtv  singing  of  bjions,  and  the  thoDght 

thii  uknowUdged  fact  Mr.  Lesthea  goea  that,  b;  Ood'a  blesaiag,  tbe  truths  tanght 

bickvard,  step  b;  step,  throngh  Ezra  and  in  this  schoot  may  bear  abundant  fruit,  t» 

llie  captivity,   the  ptopheta    and    king*,  the  glor;  of  oar  I^rd  Jean*  Chriat.' 

])Tiettsand  judges,  to  tbe  dajH  of  Moses,  Frequent  lastaDceaaregiTeti  of  tbe  faith 

demonsiratiDg  that  each  siage  in  Jeniali  and  conrtetj  and  kiudness  of  the  native 

hlslorjmaathaie beenthereaalCofsDcbdi-  Christiana.    As  an  example  of  faith  ina 

Tincialerpositioiiaa  the  Scriptures  narrate,  Cbiistian  mother's  heart,  the  foUowiug  ia 

ind  of  such  alone.  Insucceedingchapters,  worth  quoting: — 'Mr.  Zjaing  had  taken  the 

on  'The  Fropbetic  Element,'  '  The  Foeiic  Fiugo  lad  into  his  house,  taught  bim,  and 

ElEment,'  and  '  Tbe  Legal  Element,'  the  dreaaed  him  as  a  Earopean.     A^r  tiro 

umeline  of  argument  is  pursued,  andirith  fears,  William  ran  away,  and  put  on  bis 

itnirkable  Success.     It  will  be  difficult  ^"^   blanket.      Mrs.   Laing,   meeting   hi» 

for  undid  minds  to  gainsaj  the  assertion  mother  soon  after  tbi»  □ccarrence,  began  to 

tint  there  exists   a  unity  of  plan  and  espress  her  disappointmeut.     "Silence!" 

Ibouht  throagbout  the  Old   Testament  said  the  faithful  old  Christian  j  "  tha  HoW' 

Soiplurea,— a  unity  entirely  independent  of  Ghost  can  work  under  the  red  clay."'    We 

IheiidiYidaalwill  of  the  writers,  or  of  tbe  earnestly  hope  that  Major  Malan  may  get 

igeimrhich  they  wrote, — a  unity  to  which  strengrb  for  that  mission  work  to  which  be 

Ihere  ii  no  parallel  in  any  other  national  has  deroted  himself,  and  that  this  may  be 

lilentnre,  and  whose  only  rational  expla-  hut   the  first  instalment  of   many  such 

nation  ia,  that  'Holy  men  of  God  spake  lorine  testimonies   to  the  power  of  the 

IS  Uiey  were  mored  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  gospd. 

Tliii  itiDDghtfnl  work  has  our  emphatic  

'PP""*1-  Thb  TUBBHACI.B,  iMi>  ITS  FuBsm  *1II> 

Serticbs  DaacBiBSD.     By  Williuc 

Norm  a  ihx  Mibsior  Tibls  o^  South  Bbowm.    Second  Editioa. 

Atbici.     By  Mu'OB  C.  H.  yUl^S.  Edinburgh :  OUphaot  *  Co.    1S71. 

London:  Uorgan  A  Scott.  Wn  are  glad  that  the  faTOurable  opinion 

KuoK  Mu,ur  gives  notes  from  hia  jour-  "^  expressed  of  this  book  has  been  en- 

ul  of  two  visits  paid  during  last  year  to  dorsed  by  the  public,  and  that  here  w» 

Mrioui  mission  stations  in  South  Africa,     have ■'  — '  ■•'• ■^'"'' '  '' 

Wektvebeeo  greatly  delighted  and  edl-  It  mi 
isdby  reading  them.    The  accoont  given 

sronrownstations  in  Eaffraiis,  and  sped-  —        —                        -.                     -n-  ^ 

•lljtheopeuingofMr.Sclater';  church,  is  ^  P-*™  '°*J  Tbacbm  to  Vmtx. 

deijj  intereaiiDg;  and  we  thank  Ma  or  ^{.  J^i;,.^"'    '"*^™   ^'""'    ^^ 

Mii.  in  whom  the  Uailed  Prebyterfan  ^^"^  Edition. 

Chircti  haa  a  hereditary  interest,  for  tbe  Edinburgh:  Kaolarm  A  Miienlvea.    UTl. 

nmplc  bnt  manly  and  Christian  testimony  Obx  good  result  from  present  discnsaloni 

he  bears  to  the  good  work  among  the  on  prayer  woold  be,  to  send   as  to  the 

Haln.      Many    interesting    detaila    of  model  prayer  for  guidance.      How  will 

clmicli  life  are  given,  for  which  we  must  Mr.  Knight  hare  ns  anderaMnd   snch  a 

refer  to  the  little  book  itself.    Hera  is  a  petition  aa  that  for  daily  bread?    If  we 

■KDsfromKaffir  school  history; — 'Ireached  ore  not  to  ask  for  temporal  blessings,  wby 

Peri  in  lime  to  attend  a  Kaffir   Sonday  has  that  petition  a  place,  and  such  a  place, 

Khool  feast,  to  which  I  had  been  invited,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?    We  trast  that  the 

«  wu  a  novel  aight.    NothioR  could  mora  demand  for  an  exposition  so  vigorous  and 

"tarlj  prove  the  identity  of  tbe  homan  ihoughifnl  as  tbis  of  Mr.  Dods,  is  a  sign 

rwa  than  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  that  the  procKcoI  aspect  of  prayer  is  not, 

■ition  and  conduct  of  English  and  Kaffir  being  forgotten  in  the  discussion  of  spectl- 

^  Mildren  on  these  occasiona.     The  look  of  laiive  difficulties, 

joy  and  delight  at  the  good  things  to  be  ^^ 

™ed  on  ia  exact,  in  both  races,   and  "■ — 

Wngi  face,  and  even  colour,  more  nearly  Hibtort  or  Chbistias  Tbeowmi  a  thb 

IZ  *?!"■  ""  '^'■■.  ^°!"^  t  '"^^  "i  Apobtomo  Aob.    By  EnWiEi.  HanaB, 

»me  fifty  yam  aervice  in  the  goapel  of  Strasbourg.  Translated  byAHSW  Hin- 

Chn«  ,n  Africa,  waa  P-we-t,  anJ  enjoyed  ^^     „i»h  ,  p„f„e  and  Notes  by  B. 

fe«.ne  „  mnch  aa  1  did.    It  must  have  yf^  ^^^  M.A.    Vol.  1. 
''™  a  ereat  nleasurato  Miss  Blair,  hv 

rtwe  exertions   the  Sunday  school  wa.  '-'^'■^  Hodier » Stoughton.   m». 

^nated  and  organized.    'The  room  waa  Rbtisb,  with  infBclent  clearness,  daflnet  the 

^■ded,  and  everything  waa  a  great  sue-  .  anbjectof  which  hetreat*.     His  aim  ia  not 
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like  a]I  siimlar  compromiBefl,  it  has  Btiiafied  none  of  them.  The  Irish  prelates, 
lie»dedbjtbe  redouDtable  Carduuil  Cullen,  who  rnajr  be  regaided  SB  a  kind^ 

emtodiment  of  tie  Papal  syllabiifl,  avowed  tbeir  hostility  to  it,  declaring  that  it 
anlf  offered  to  Catholics  a  new  Queen's  College,  -with  the  temptation  of  large 
eDdawmentH.  The  principle  of  united  aecolar  aiid  separate  religious  education,  on 
which  alone  a  truly  national  muTersity  con  be  justly  founded,  is  one  -which  these 
prelates  hate  with  their  whole  heart,  and  have  denounced  in  the  most  unsparing 
tenoB.  Mr.  Fawcett,  indeed,  declared,  and  though  his  information  -was  afterwaids 
denied  it  waa  not  disproved,  that  Dr.  Daly,  the  Eomaa  Catholic  bishop  of  Clonfert, 
titd»aid,  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  that '  those  fathers  and 
mothers  who  persist  in  sending  their  children  to  -Qiie  kind  of  education  disregard 
the  training,  the  entreaties,  and  decisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Church ; '  and  that  he 
bid  added,  '  We  declare  that  they  who  are  guilty  of  such  conduct  sliaU  be  depriTed 
of  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Eudiarist  and  of  Penance  while  they  continue  m  such 
diidpline.'  This  shows  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  and  that  no  meamre  which 
deals  equitably  with  all  parties  will  ever  satisfy  them. 

It  was  orged  in  the  debate  that  it  was  necessary  to  legislate  for  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas,  and  not  according  to  English  or  Scotch  ideas  1  Of  coune  this  is  an 
Iiish  argument,  and,  like  all  Irish  arguments,  one  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We  had 
imaged  in  our  simplicity  that  jostlce  is  not  confined  to  locality,  but  is  universal 
in  its  range,  and  that  local  and  national  prejudices  should  never  hinder  our  legis- 
litcn  from  embodying  it  in  all  their  measures ;  but  then  our  ideas  are  not  Irnsh, 
and,  we  may  add,  we  are  thankful  that  they  are  not.  Irish  ideas  on  this  question 
—^ecially  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  ideas — mean  concurrent  religious  endowments, 
Thicb  not  onJy  involve  a  reversal  of  the  policy  that  delivered  Ireland  from  the 
iucabos  of  a  State  Church,  but  are  inrmoial  and  unjust. 

We  carmot  say  that,  so  far  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned,  we  much  regret  that  it 
has  been  thrown  out ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Qovemment  showed  a  disposition  to 
accept  important  modidcationg  of  it  in  coimnittee.  Mr.  Cardwell,  indeed,  affirmed 
thai  Ijie '  one  vital  principle  of  the  bill  was  the  emaudpatiou  of  the  University 
bom  Trinity  College,  Dutuin,  and  its  establishment  as  a  great  secular  institution  on 
the  broadest  possible  baeiB.'  This  concession,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have 
anied  the  bill  through  its  second  reading ;  but  it  has  not. 

'Ihe  debate,' Bays  a  weekly  contemporary,  '  though  preeenting  some  featoree  of 
interest,  has  hardly  been  up  to  the  highest  level  of  great  parliamentary  strug^es. 
Fe*  of  the  speakers  were  at  their  best,  and  the  discussion  waa  prolonged  to  gratify 
the  Tsnity  of  a  number  of  men,  who,  having  nothing  to  say  which  has  not  been  said 
mmbera  of  times  before,  are  severtheleffi  determined  to  make  themselves  heard, 
ittitil  ite  vital  interest  was  gone,' 

Apart  from  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  rival  parti«fl,  liie  moat 
notewicctiiy  were  tlmse  of  Mr.  Hoiaman  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  Mr.  Horsman's 
wu  a  fierce  philippic  against  the  bOl,  in  which  he  denounoed  in  withering  and 
u»riful  terms  its  concessions  to  the  Irish  priesthood.  Dr.  Playfsir's  was  calmer, 
and  contained  a  more  thoroughand  judicial  criticism  of  the  bill.  He  contended  that 
'^  gagging  clauses  would  be  regarded  with  scorn  by  the  other  universities  of 
Eiimpe,  and  he  met  the  claims  of  Cullen  and  his  party  1^  proving  that  tbe  *  educa- 
tional statutes  of  the  Pope  in  the  time  of  Henry  vi.  were  more  liberal  than  the 
cirdiiiuceB  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.' 

Ur.  Disraeli  seemed  to  think  that  the  right  prindple  of  settlement  lay  in  eoa- 
cnrrent  endowment,  but  adniitted  that  this  principle  was  now  dead ;  which  drew 
fran  Ur.  Gladstone  the  prompt  and  stinging  reply,  that '  he  seemed  to  cherish  in 
Ida  breast  the  hope  that  it  mignt  be.given  to  him  to  revive  it,  and  make  it  a  prsc- 
tiol  rsalitf .'  '  In  closing  the  debate,'  says  one  who  was  present  in  the  House,  'the 
^'Kmier  spoke  in  his  noblest  style,  which  rose  in  the  closing  passages  to  the  moat 
Rented  strain  of  passionate  eloquence.'  In  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  tenns 
he  iSMrted  the  impolicy  of  the  concurrent  system  of  endowments.  '  I  wish,'  said 
lie,  in  his  concluding  words,  '  to  leave  on  record  the  strone  conviction  I  entertain 
fiai,  it  would  be  a  grave  and  serioua  error  on  the  part  of  £i8  House  were  they  to 
EiTs  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the  demand  that  is  made,  for  introdaisng  into 
o^anA  the  system  of  separate  endowment  for  separate  religious  institationB  for 
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Seath  hae  recently  taken  from  us  not  &  few  who  liad  attained  high  emiaeuce  in 
the  different  walkii  of  literature  and  science,  among  whom  may  be  spetaally  men- 
tioaed  Sir  Jaha  Bonring,  Hn.  Sommerville,  Professor  Sedgwick,  Lord  Lytton,  and 
Charles  Knight.  Others  also  hare  fallen  who  were  prominently  conneoted  with 
the  country^  ecclesiastical  and  religious  life ;  and  of  these  we  may  nsme  Baptiat 
Noel,  Dean  Rsroaay,  and  Dr.  Onthne.     From  among  these  namea,  we  mngle  out 


for  brief  notice,  for  reasons  whioh  our  notices  tbemselves  will  suggest,  those  of 

ie  and  Charles  Eni^t,  two  men  who  in  manv  respects  Ured  for  t 

n  Torious  ways  have  ezerdsed  a  very  wide  and  salutary  influence. 


C 


Dr.  GnrsRiE,  thongu  long  a  foremost  man  in  the  Free  Church,  has  not  left  a 
name  famous  for  high  attainments  in  theology  or  philosophy.  He  was  neither  a 
great  divine  nor  a  man  of  learning ;  but  he  was  a  prince  of  preachers,  and  a  roost 
iadefatigahle  philanthropist.  Be»>re  the  Diaruptiou,  be  bad  acquired  considerable 
reputation  for  pulpit  power  in  Arbirlot  and  Old  GreyfriaTS,  Edinburgh,  and  as  a 
piatfoim  speaker  in  connection  with  the  uou-introsion  controversy.  After  the 
Dinuption,  bis  zeal  showed  itself  in  the  Free  Church  Manse  Scheme,  whidi  he 
irceecnted  with  marrellous  auccesa,  and  his  Ragged  Schools,  on  behalf  of  which 
ismed  his  celebrated  '  Flea,' — one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  came  from  his 
pen.  He  also  identified  himself  with  the  total  abstinence  movement,  which  ha  ad- 
TMsted  with  great  eloquence  and  power ;  and  latterly  his  whole  soul  was  in  the 
grut  movement  for  union  between  the  non-established  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Numenms  works  have  at  different  times  been  published  by  him,  among  which 
the  chief  are  '  The  Qotpel  in  EzehUl,'  '  Ckritt  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  SainU,'' 
and  '  Speaking  to  the  Btart,'  Latterly  he  edited  The  Sunday  Magaane,  which  was 
projected  and  published  by  Mr.  Strahan,  and  contributed  to  it  numerous  practical 
papers  writt«n  in  his  cbaTscteristic  vein. 

The  loffi  which  the  Christian  Church  has  sostained  in  his  death  is  great,  and  all 
clsssea,  from  the  occupant  of  the  throne  to  the  poorest,  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
iTmpithy,  have  nnited  in  mourning  his  decease. 

Charles  Enight,  who  was  ten  years  Dr.  Guthrie's  senior,  moved  in  a  very  different 
sphere,  and  has  passed  away  more  noiselessly  ;  but  he  achieved  in  his  day  a  good 
TOik,  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  had  in  remembrance.  His  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses  thirough  the  publication  of  ^eap  and  healthy 
literature  ;  and  the  beneficial  change  which  has  tieen  effected  in  their  condition  is 
owiug  in  a  considerable  degree  to  him.  He  was  both  an  author  and  a  publisher, 
and  in  these  capacitiea  has  done  noble  service. 

THE  FREE  CHURCH  AND  DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Ve  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  movement  which  is  being  made  in  several  Free 
presbyteries  towards  disestablishment.  Negotiations  for  union  am  to  give  place  to 
this  new  movement ;  and  when  it  has  achieved  success,  it  is  anticipated,  and  we 
think  justly,  that  there  will  be  every  likelihood  then  of  speedily  uniting  the 
different  sectjons  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  present  circumstaucea,  when  there  is  a  mustering  of  forces  against  the 
Sttte  Churches,  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ground  which  our  Free 
Church  friends  propose  to  occupy.  Their  chief  position  is  that  the  State  Churches 
are  not  now  serving  the  end  for  which  they  were  established,  that  they  are 
nurseries  of  ritualiatic  and  rationalistic  error,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  truth  thef 
Mght  to  be  removed. 

On  this  ground,  we  admit  that  a  UMst  powerful  argument  for  Ae  reform  of  the 
^t«  ChorSies  can  be  built,  but  not  one  for  their  removiil.  If  the  religious  instiuc- 
to  of  the  people  is  a  duty  for  which  civil  rulers  should  undertake  to  provide,  aa 
our  Free  Church  brethren  contend  it  is,  then  their  business  is  to  overhaul  their  present 
reli^ovs  institutions,  and  amend  what  is  faulty.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  we  take 
1^,  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
^nl  rulers  is  not  competent,  that  the  preeant  defections  in  the  Established 
Churches  beoome  an  argument  for  their  removal  We  can  then  go  to  onr  rulers  and 
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mv :  These  State  Chorchea  are  not  inaldtutioiiB  wUcli  you  bave  anr  light  to  aet  up. 
Were  bU  tiieir  mimBtera  thoroughly  sound  and  earnest,  this  ivDiild  not  justiiy  jour 
action  in  Bappordiig  and  controllmg  tJiem ;  mach  less  Are  yon  justified  m  doing 
1Mb  when  they  hare  become  the  nuTBerieg  of  contradictory  doctnnee,  and  an  not 
auBweriiig  the  end  for  which  they  were  set  np.  We  feel  confident,  howerer,  that 
oar  Free  Cbnrch  brethren  will  find  theoiBelTee  brought  to  this  ground  of  oun  u 
the  oontioTeTsy  proceeds. 

The  other  argument  which  some  of  them  adduce — the  argument  of  nnmbeia,  u 
we  may  call  it,  or  the  argnroent  that  as  the  EBtabliahmente  hare  a  minoriiy  of  the 
nation  they  should  be  aboliahed — is  important,  bnt  it  has  no  prindple  in  it  beyond 
this,  that  the  majority  must  ndo. 

In  the  great  dueetablishment  contest  which  ia  now  be^mting,  it  ie  [Hinciple  that 
will  carry  the  day.  Moat  earnestly,  therefore,  do  we  urge  upon  all  the  neceaailjof 
thoroughly  studying  the  whole  question  of  civil  eatablisbmentB  of  religion.  Apolicj' 
of  expediency  is  an  unwise  and  can  never  be  a  thoroughly  succesaful  poller.  For 
this  reaaon  we  feel  assured  that  our  Free  Church  brethren  wHl  nerer  at^u  vitli 
ower  until  theycome  forward  and  occnpy  the  vantage  groond  of  a  acriptunl 
oluntaryism.  irhen  Uie  combined  torcea  uiat  will  assail  the  civil  eBtablisbmentt 
of  religion  will  be  irresistible. 

THE  PAPAL  STRUGGLE  IS  SWITZERLAKD. 
GEtuum' it  not  the  onlycoontry  in  which  the  recent  action  of  the  Papacy  hu 
provoked  a  struggle  with  the  civil  powers.  In  •  Switzerland  also  the  pretcEgioia 
of  Ultramwatanism  are  being  resolutely  met ;  and  the  measnreB  'which  the  civil 
anthoritiea  have  adopted  must  have  ehown  the  Papal  hierarchy  that  their  last 
movement  has  not  been  a  successful  one. 

The  main  fads  of  this  conflict  in  Switzerland  are  briefly  these :  The  Biahi^  of 
B&le  suspended  a  priest  becauBc  he  refused  to  accept  the  new  di^pna ;  whereupon 
the  delegates  of  the  cantons  of  his  diocese  met,  and  on  finding  him  re&actray, 
declared  hie  see  vacant,  and  the  Government  at  Berne  have  since  ordered  him  to 
remove  beyond  the  frontier  within  forty-eight  hours.  All  the  priests  in  tJiis  diocese 
who  receive  State  pay,  and  who  ugned  a  recent  declaration  to  the  GovemtQeut, 
and  all  who  have  published  episcopal  pastorals  and  dispositions  this  year,  are  som- 
moned  to  answer  for  their  conduct  within  eight  days.  Nay,  we  learn  that  the 
Government  have  resolved  to  suspend  all  the  pri^ta  who  refuse  to  ob^  tbor 
decrees  for  canning  out  the  decision  of  the  Diocesan  Council  of  B&Ie. 

At  Geneva,  H.  Mermillod,  a  forward  and  bustling  priest,  has  also  come  to  grief. 
With  a  view  of  rewarding  his  Ultramontane  zeal,  the  Pope  severed  Geneva  from 
Lusanne,  mads  M.  Hermillod  vicar-apostolic,  and  had  in  view  by  and  by,  when 
the  sly  was  clear,  of  conferring  upon  him  epiacopal  dignity.  This  was  a  proceed- 
ing which  the  Geneva  Government  didnot  lite;  and  accordingly,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Government  at  Beme,  they  also  sent  M.  Hermillod  across  Uis  frontier, 
where  he  is  now  receiving  sympathetic  addresses,  and  roaking  eloquent  apeeche) 
on  the  peraecutions  of  Liberalism. 

WiU  our  Irish  friends,  who  are  constantly  ransacking  their  vocabulary  for  eptheB 
to  denounce  England,  only  contrast  British  suavity  to  Bomish  prelates  with  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  severity  ?  If  they  will  do  bo,  and  allow  reason  and  not  paauon  to 
speak,  we  will  have  no  more  denunciations  of  Saion  rule.  We  may  say  to  them, 
however,  that  while  we  cannot  defend  the  action  of  Germany  and  Switoerland,  wo 
do  not  mourn  over  ihe  troublea  in  which  the  Papacy  has  involved  itself  with  then 

Father  Hyadnthe  is  now  at  Genev^,  delivering  oraldons  against  UltramontaniBin, 
and  creating  intense  excitement.  Though  Father  HyacinUie  is  not  a  Lutha,  h^ 
is  likely  very  serionaly  to  thwart  and  weaken  the  Papacy. 

Frintad  by  Hdsut  xvh  Gibb,  II,  Qneen  Street,  and  Fnblished  by  WauiX 
OuTHaHT  ABO  Co.,  57,  Nofth  Frederick  Street,  Edinbni^  on  the  tat  of  Apnl 
1873. 
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IN  HEAVINESS  THROUGH  MANIFOLD  TEMPTATIONS. 

Foa  gome  monibs  bygone,  the  hnsbaDdman  has,  as  weather  or  other  work 
woald  allow,  been  patting  the  plougbahare  deep  into  his  fields,  and  tarning 
np  his  farrows  to  the  biting  yet  wholesome  frosts.  And  now,  into  these 
furrows  thns  totlfnlly  prepared,  he  is  casting  with  liberal  band  the  precioas 
xed,  and  harrowing  it  down  oat  of  sight,  in  the  confident  hope  of  beholding 
those  same  fields  wavmg,  a  few  tnonths  hence,  with  golden  grain.  Snch  are 
the  main  stages  of  the  process  by  which  that  bread  which  is  the  very  staff  of 
life  to  03  all  is  year  by  year  produced.  Each  of  them,  like  a  separate  Unk 
ol  a  chain,  is  necessary  to  the  connection  and  efficient  action  of  all  the  others, 
anil,  in  the  hand  of  the  prime  and  controlling  Agent,  God  Himself,  to  the 
beneficent  resnlt.  All  this,  however,  is  furthermore  a  befitting  parable  or 
picture  to  each  of  as  professedly  Christian  men  and  women  of  a  far  more 
important  and  interesting  process, — the  spiritaal  husbandry,  I  mean,  of  oar 
own  hearts  and  Uvea, — of  the  painful  ploaghing,  the  seed-sowing  and  har- 
rawing,  the  growing  and  ripening  and  reaping,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
liie  heavenly  Husbandman,  must  be  going  forward  on  the  field  of  these 
bearta  if  we  are  indeed  to  be  gathered  at  last  by  Him  into  the  gamer  of  Hia 
fall  and  nnending  love.  In  some  of  His  people,  one  part  of  the  process  will 
require,  at  certain  times,  more  particularly  to  be  attended  to  by  Him ;  in 
othera,  another.  As  concerns  not  a  few  of  yoa,  for  whom  these  fines  are 
more  directly  and  especially  intended,  that  all-wise  One  has  of  late  been  sab- 
jecting  yon  to  the  atem  plougbahare  of  affliction.  He  baa  been  roughly,  and 
in  some  cases  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground  of 
par  ordinary  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  your  family  ties  and  friendships,  or 
of  your  own  health  and  worldly  prosperity,  shaking  you  oat  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  present  ease  and  enjoyment  and  the  deluding  charm  of  mere 
earthly  hopes,  and  laying  bare  the  very  subsoil  of  your  moral  and  spiritaal 
Wngjthe  real  character  and  quality  of  your  confidence  for  another  and  after 
world,  on  which,  r^htly  or  wrongly,  your  aouls  are  reating. 

In  the  eonrse  of  these  few  months  past.  He  baa  so  visited  very  many  of  thia 
songregatiou  as  He  has  seldom  or  never,  during  a  like  period,  visited  ua  before. 
■Seats  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  sanctuary  are  now  vacant  from  which  but 
shortly  ago  shone  the  faces  of  those  whom  we  greatly  loved, — some  of  them 
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the  first:  *  Brethren,  count  it  all  }0j  when  ye  fall  into  dlrera  t^pta- 

It  is  not  joy,  however,  alone  which  yon  are  now  called  npon  to  cherish ; 

jOQ  are  invited  at  the  same  time,  and  still  more  earnestly,  to  think.  '  Id  the 
d»y  of  ftdversitj,'  says  the  wise  man,  '  consider  I '  Carefully  reflect  why  it  is 
that,  imder  the  rale  of  Him  who  is  at  once  a  holy  God  and  a  loving  Father, 
who  '  afflicteth  not  wiilingly'  yon  hare  been,  it  may  be  still  are,  afBict«d 
so.  Whether  it  be  not  because  you  have  forsaken  Him,  allowed  your  heart 
to  get  estranged  and  fixed  idolatrously  on  one  or  more  of  His  own  creature 
gifts  to  yon, — earthly  sabstance,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  some  very  dear 
ooe,  a  wife,  or  husband,  or  child,  on  whom  yon  had  come  to  doat  so  fondly 
that  not  only  was  TTia  supreme  claim  on  yoOT  affections  forgotten,  but  your 
own  soul's  safety  also  imperilled  ;  and  that,  to  rouse  you  from  your  dangerons 
dream,  and  draw  you  back  to  Himself,  He  has  either  dried  up  the  springs  of 
joar  enjoyment,  or  suddenly  shivered  the  Idol  into  fragments  at  your  feet. 
The  story  goes,  that  once  an  artist,  working  on  an  elevated  platform,  was 
giving  the  last  tints  and  toncfaes  to  a  painting  which  had  occupied  his  hand 
sad  mbd  with  absorbing  interest  for  months  and  years.  Heedlessly  pacing 
backward,  to  contemplate  in  every  possible  light  and  shade  the  masterpiece 
of  his  genins,  he  had  receded  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  very  verge  of  the 
platform.  A  friend  who  was  present,  perceiving  his  peri!  and  how  urgent  the 
case  was,  hastily  snatched  up  a  brush,  and  began  forthwith  to  deface  the 
glowing  canvas.  The  painter  rushed  to  the  rescue  in  great  indignation,  but 
hig  wrath  was  soon  changed  into  grateful  thanks  when  made  aware  that  the 
kind  friend  who  had  spoiled  his  picture  had  thereby  saved  his  life.  Yes, 
consider;  consider  your  own  soul's  priceless  worth,  and  who  it  was  that  said, 
'What  will  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
wnl!'  Consider  that  the  very  highest  aim  and  end  of  your  creation  is  for 
yon  to  be  conformed  to  His  holy  likeness ;  to  have  your  own  self-wiH  broken, 
and  brought  at  any  cost,  however  painfnl,  info  harmony  with  His ;  and  that, 
if  any  of  us  are  to  enter  into  His  kingdom  at  all,  it  must,  He  tells  us,  be 
'Ihroogh  mttch  tribulation.'  Consider  farther  that  we  have  a  Saviour  who 
suffered,  yea,  who  was  in  all  points  tried  as  we  are,  only  without  sin — suffered 
K  none  of  us  ever  will  or  can ;  and  He,  the  now  exalted  Head,  having 
V)  eadured,  aa  also  pledged  to  us  His  full  sympathy  and  support, 


And  this  natorally  leads  on  to  the  thought,  that  another  and  more  special 
lesson  meant  to  he  taught  by  these  trials  is  the  dnty  and  benefit  of  a  direct 
uid  aunple  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  ns  know  that  the  very  sharpest 
and  most  painfully  piercing  of  our  trials  are  designed  and  fitted  for  this  very 
end,  to  soften  and  yet  to  strengthen  the  tie  of  warm  sympathy  and  love  which 
binds  ns  personally  to  our  risen  Lord,  to  purge  away  the  dross  which  clogs 
and  weakens  it,  to  deepen  our  sense  of  pardon,  to  broaden  and  confirm  onr 
peace,  and  to  purify  our  joy  in  Him,  Such  trial  of  our  faith  may  well  be 
said  to  be  'much  more  precious  than  that  of  gold  that  perisheth,  that  it  may 
be  fonhd  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesns 
Christ ;'  and  every  one  who  can  exercise  it  in  the  sraallest  measure,  when  weary 
and  heavy  laden  under  the  most  crushihg  burden  of  trial,  be  stirred  to  obey 
lie  Lord's  own  command, '  Come  nnto  me,'  and  firmly  to  grasp  His  promise, 
'/wiU  give  you  rest.' 
Pra;er,  too,  or  a  habit  of  direct  and  confidential  communion  with  Hijn, 
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ought'  to  be  plied  vhh  increased  energy  at  every  sncb  eeason  of  trial  as 
this.  Let  ua  beware  of  putting  human  sympathy,  greatly  to  be  prized  thoQgh 
it  often  be,  in  place  of  the  divine.  Under  the  galling  load  of  onr  sorest  griefs, 
GoA  in  CbrJEt  Jesus  alone  can  feel  for  and  truly  help  ub  ;  and  His  chastise- 
ments are  sent  more  espreasly  for  this,  among  other  ends,^to  lead  us  mora 
unreservedly  to  ponr  out  our  hearts  before  Him.  Be  it  ours  to  do  so,  and, 
seizing  likewise  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  even  God's  own  written  Word,  in 
its  many,  its  varied,  and  exceeding  precious  promises,  which  are  all  yea  and 
amen  in  Christ,  let  us  skilfully  and  valiantly  w<ield  it — defensively  aa  r^ards 
our  own  souls,  and  offensively  agamst  whatever  opposeth  itself  to  His  truth 
and  the  souls  of  men. 

And  aa  the  last,  yet  not  the  least  important,  issue  and  practical  outcome  of 
the  trying  discipline  through  which,  a*  a  people,  we  have  been  made  to  pass, 
let  it  be  ours,  in  the  way  of  present  duty,  to  live  peaceably  if  it  be  possible 
with  all  men,  and  to  abound  in  every  labour  of  love  toward  them.  The 
aromatic  shrub  requires  to  be  bui-ned  before  it  will  exhale  the  sweet-smelling 
incense ;  the  sandal  tree  must  be  cut  to  the  core  by  the  woodman's  ax«  ere  it 
sends  out  its  richest  perfume ;  and  even  so  it  is  after  the  scorchmg  fires  or  tbe 
keen  ase  of  affliction  has  done  its  work,  after  the  soul  has  passed  through 
the  furnace,  or  been  wounded  and  bmised  nuder  the  chastening  hand  of 
distress,  that  the  savour  of  divine  grace  may  be  expected  to  be  most  fragrant 
and  most  sensibly  diffused  all  around.  And  even  so  every  branch  of  the  true 
vine,  we  are  told,  that  bringetb  forth  fruit,  the  heavenly  Husbandman  pruneth, 
that  it  may  bring  forth  the  more  fruit. 

Or,  to  recnr  to  the  figure  with  which  we  started,  the  ploughing  of  affliction, 
however  deep  and  painful,  the  sowing  of  the  best  seed  in  the  furrows  thns 
opened,  the  harrowing  of  reflection  with  which  that  seed  is  covered  m,  and 
even  the  prayerful  pleading  for  the  rain  and  sunshine  of  heaven — all,  all  will 
come  short  of  the  great  and  good  Husbandman's  gracious  purpose,  if  there 
be  not  as  a  visible  result  the  rich  harvest  of  good  works  done  for  God's 
honour  and  the  good  of  men.  For  this,  too,  we  have  alike  the  example  and 
precept  of  our  Lord.  'He  went  about  doing  good.'  'Herein,'  saidHe,  'ismj 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit.'  Through  the  entire  course  of  His 
active  obedience.  He  was  ever  seeking  to  lessen  the  misery  and  heighten  the 
happiness  of  all  about  Him.  Let  ua  in  like  manner  go  out  of  ourselves,  and 
be  ever  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  There  are  other  woes  around  us, 
other  burdens  than  ours,  pressing  it  may  be  on  even  feebler  shoulders.  Let  us 
set  ourselves,  in  a  strength  higher  than  our  own,  to  lighten  them,  and  to  elevate 
and  enlarge  and  purify  the  hearts  and  souls  of  all  around;  and  we  shall  not 
only  help  to  vripe  away  a  prejudice  cherished  against  Christ's  cause  by  not  a 
few,  as  if  it  were  needless,  if  not  hostile,  to  human  progress,  but  we«b«ll, 
with  the  sunshine  of  our  heavenly  Master's  smile  upon  us,  find  hkewise  the 
smart  of  our  own  sorrows  mightily  and  consciously  assuaged,  and  taste  more 
and  more  fully  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

'Is  thj  cruge  of  camfort  wiinin$!7  rise  and  share  itvich  another, 
And  through  all  the  years  of  famine  it  shall  aet^e  thee  and  tb;  brother. 
I.Ove  divine  shall  fill  thy  slorehouse,  or  thy  handful  Bhall  renew ; 
Scantj  fare  for  one  wili  often  make  a  roy^  feast  for  two. 

Por  the  heart  prows  rich  in  giving — all  its  wealth  is  living  atain ; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  garner,  ecatlered  fill  with  gold  t'le  plain. 
Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy  ?  Do  thy  atepB  drag  wearily? 
Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden ;  God  will  bear  both  it  and  ihee,' 


.  Cooc^Ic 
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SCENES  FROM  RAJPUT  HISTORY. 

BT  THE  REV.  JOHN  BOBSON. 
NO.   V.   AKB.AJt. 

Akbdr*!  Snceeaiion — Policy— Soccesi — InCerniarriagea  with  Rajpnt  Princei — Conqncit 

of  Jodhpnr,  Bundi,  and  Chitor — Contest  wilh  Pratap— Wat  between  Jahangit  and 
AtuTa— Final  extinction  of  M«war  iadependence. 

Akbar  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  id  a.d.  1556,  when  be  was  only 
fonrtem  years  of  age,  and  at  eighteen  he  assumed  the  manaf^ement  of  affairs 
himself,  nia  caase  was  at  that  time  weaker  than  the  caaae  of  any  great 
bouse  in  India  ever  had  been.  The  districta  that  owned  his  away  were  only 
those  at>ont  the  capital;  he  was  counected  with  no  powerfal  tribe  from  which 
he  caald  recrait  his  forces ;  his  army  was  a  collection  of  mercenaries  of 
varionB  races ;  his  generals  were  faithless  and  ambitions,  and  took  advanta^ 
of  their  Eucceeses  to  declare  themselTes  independent,  or  to  aspire  to  empire. 
Of  these  the  principal  beloi^d  to  the  Uzbeks — the  same  tribe  that  is  now 
CDDtesting  the  Rossian  advance  in  KhiTa — and  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  be 
»  qnestion  as  to  whether  tbey  or  the  Mognle  were  to  rule  India.  Over 
ill  these  difficnitiee  he  triumphed,  and  left  the  empire  extended  and  con- 
solidated aa  it  had  never  been  before.  To  thia  result  bis  own  genius  greatly 
cotittibnted.  '  Few  princes  ever  exhibited  greater  military  geniua  or  personal 
courage.  He  never  fonght  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win,  or  besieged  a 
town  wliich  he  did  not  take ;  yet  he  had  no  passion  for  war,  and  aa  soon  as 
lisjiad  tnrned  the  tide  of  victory  by  hia  skill  and  energy,  he  was  happy  to  leave 
his  generals  to  complete  the  work,  and  to  hasten  back  to  the  more  agree- 
able  labours  of  the  cabinet.'*  But  the  key  of  his  success  was  that  he  trust«d 
the  Hindus,  and  attached  them.  His  hrst  step  to  this  was  abolishing  the 
jaasa,  or  capitation  tax  on  infidels — a  tttx  peculiarly  odious  to  the  Hindus, 
B3  stamping  them  with  inferiority  on  account  of  their  rel^ion.  He  in  fact 
'  disestablished'  Mahommedanism ;  and  this  gave  to  hia  government  a  strength 
tbt  covered  a  multitude  of  minor  weaktjesses,  fixing  his  house  immoveably 
on  the  throne  of  Hindustan,  till  Aurungzebe,  by  re-establishing  it,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  ruin  in  the  empire.  Akbar's  own  mental  constitution  no  doubt  fitted 
hitn  for  this  work.  He  waa  pre-eminently  a  philosopher  and  politician,  and 
bo  carried  to  its  highest  d^ree  that  indifferentism  to  creeds  which  waa  cha- 
tacteriatic  of  the  Moguls,  and  which  made  them  generally  subordinate  religion 
to  their  political  ends.  .Baber,  to  eave  his  cause  from  utter  ruin  by  the 
Hiodas,  had  professed  a  strong  zeal  for  the  Mahommedan  faith,  and  thereby 
rekindled  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  of  his  followers.  Akbar  saw  that  the 
^j  for  such  a  policy  was  passed,  and  he  therefore  deprived  Mahonunedanism  of 
sU  ita  political  pnvil^ee.  He  studied  the  Tedas,  the  Koran,  and  the 
Qospeb  alike ;  he  tried  to  fonnd  an  eclectic  religion  that  would  embrace  alt ; 
'iid  he  set  himself  to  deaden  the  reUgious  prejudices  of  his  subjects  with  a 
skill  ajid  genius  of  which  history  furnishes  scarcely  another  example.  Yet  it 
"as  this  very  scheme  of  '  comprehension '  that  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  his 
pnipire.  Instead  of  leaving  the  religions  beliefs  of  hia  subjects  free  from  all 
interference,  be  tried  to  control  them  and  monld  them  into  his  own  indifferent- 
i^m ;  bat  they  were  too  strong  Sor  him.  He  succeeded  only  in  degradii^ 
Mahommedanism,  and  depriving  it  of  that  very  intol^ance  in  the  mass  of  its 
■dherents,  which  constituted  its  strength,  and  which,  when  sufficiently  revived 
''  MarBbman.  ,  ~  i 
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in  its  ralera  to  le&d  tbem  to  disally  It  from  HindDism,  led  to  its  final  irremedi- 
able fall.  While  dispensing  with  the  claims  of  Mahommed,  be  yet  tost«red 
the  lower  forms  of  his  religion,  and  specially  encouraged  the  worship  of  pir), 
or  saint.  The  great  mosque  in  Ajmer,  dedicated  to  Khwkja,  the  chief  ot 
Indo-Mahommedan  saints,  whose  tomb  is  there,  owes  its  foundation  to  him. 
Tradition  still  tells  how  Akhar,  whenever  he  visited  Ajmer,  alighted  twehe 
miles  from  the  city,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way,  to  show  his  reverence  for 
the  saint,  at  whose  tomb  he  paid  his  devotions  before  going  to  his  own 
palace.  The  tombs  of  other  pirs  all  over  the  conntiy  were  sought  oat, 
mosqnes  erected  over  them,  and  legends  with  rejjard  to  them  invented  or 
garnished  np.  The  object  of  this  was  to  assimilate  Hinduism  and  Mahomioed- 
anism,  by  giving  saints  in  the  one  the  place  of  idols  in  the  other.  Tha 
result  has  been  bo  far  Buccessfnl  that,  throughout  Rajpatana  at  all  events, 
Mabommedanism  is  known  ttajir  parasti  or  saint -worship,  and  Hinduism  a 
frut/w'tuft  or  image-worship,  while  the  Hindosuuite  with  the  Mahommedsasb 
worshipping  many  of  these  saints  at  their  great  festivals.  It  is  only  for  tem- 
poral blessings,  however,  that  they  are  worshipped ;  for  spiritual  blesanga 
the  Mahommedans  still  turn  to  their  prophet,  and  the  Hindas  to  tb«r  gods. 
But  the  political  result  has  been  obtained — obtained,  indeed,  by  the  de- 
gradation of  Mahommedanism,  whose  votaries  form  practically  bnt  an 
additional  caste  of  Hindus,  bound  by  the  same  rales  of  eating,  drinking,  nod 
social  intercourse. 

While  Akl)ar's  genius  directed  the  system,  only  the  good  results  w«e 
nsible.  He  rallied  ronnd  his  throne  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  which 
made  his  court  nearly  as  distingnished  as  that  of  his  contemporary  Elizabeth; 
and  of  these  the  foremost  were  Hindus.  Birbal,  his  greatest  personal  friend, 
was  a  Hindu ;  Todar  Mai,  the  greatest  financier  that  India  has  prodnced,  vna 
a  Hindu ;  the  most  successful  generals  of  the  empire  were  Hindus.  The 
Mahommedans  were  indeed  displeased  at  losing  their  exclusive  prltileges,  and 
often  raised  formidable  rebellions  against  Akbar,  which  were  suppressed 
principally  by  his  Hindu  generals ;  so  that  his  reign  is  a  record  of  the  triomph 
of  Hindus  over  Mahommedans,  as  much  as  of  Mahommedans  over  Hindus,  wbile 
he  himself  reaped  the  glory  of  both.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  time  when  the  nearest 
approach  was  made  in  India  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  conquerors  with  the 
conquered,  such  as  has  given  strength  to  England  in  the  fusion  of  Nornuuia 
and  Saxons,  and  throws  into  sad  contrast  the  irrepressible  distinctioD,  the 
hostility  of  sympathies  and  of  interests,  that  exists  between  the  Enghsh  sod 
the  Hindus  now. 

Akbar  sought  to  carry  out  his  policy  by  family  alliances  with  the  chief 
Rajput  houses.  He  found  an  ally  in  this  in  Mki  Singh,  Raja  of  Amber— 
now  Jaipur — who  was  the  first  of  the  Rajput  ptiuces  to  see  that  the  trne 
interests  of  India  lay  in  a  auion  such  as  Akbar  desired,  though  be  erred  in 
underrating  the  force  of  Hindu  feeling,  as  his  master  had  in  underrating 
Mahommedan  feeling.  Yet  his  great  ability,  and  the  favours  Akbar  showered 
on  him,  gave  him  a  partial  success,  though  he  was  made  bitterly  to  feel  ^ 
ultimate  failure,  even  while  yet  alive.  He  gave  a  sister  in  marriage  to  Akbar, 
and  was  made  a  noble  of  the  enipii'e  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  to  bim  that 
Jaipur  owes  its  rise  from  the  unimportant  principahty' which  it  formerly  was. 
That  state  has  no  history  of  its  own,  it  never  was  independent,  and  never 
ahone  by  any  struggle  against  the  foreign  foe,  but  only  by  alliance  with  it,  and 
by  serving  the  paramount  power.  This  has  secured  for  it  a  greater  amonnt 
of  ease  and  opulence  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  other  states  in  Rt^'piitBoa,  vl"' 
envy  its  prosperity  while  despising  its  policy.    The  Sisodiyas  of  Mewar  glorj 
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in  having  '  the  ragn  of  honoDr,'  the  Rahtors  of  Marvar  in  having  '  the  reign 
of  land  ; '  ant)  they  speali  of  Jaipar  as  the  '  ti'aders'  retgn.'  M&u  Singh  was 
tbe  most  saccessful  of  Al^bar's  generals,  and  conquered  Cashmere  and  Can- 
dabar  for  him,  besides  leading  his  armies  to  rictory  over  rebel  Mahommedana 
uid  refractorj  Hindus.  He  is  cursed  by  the  Rajputs  as  being  the  first  to 
euU;  the  parity  of  their  blood  by  intermarriage  irith  the  MugnU,  though 
other  princes  were  soon  glad  to  follow  his  example. 

One  of  the  first  was  the  Raja  of  Jodhpur.  That  state  was  still  ruled  by 
the  able  and  energetic  Maldev,  and  the  inenaciDg  greatness  of  his  power  com- 
bined with  the  memory  of  hie  hard  treatment  of  bis  parents  to  make  Akbu 
torn  his  arms  against  him  as  soon  as  he  coald.  The  Rahtor  king  found  him- 
self utterly  unable  to  cope  with  his  yonng  adrersary.  He  lost  battle  after 
battle ;  city  after  city  was  wrested  from  him ;  and  he  was  at  last  beei^ed  in 
his  capital,  and  obliged  to  ackoowledge  unconditionally  the  supremacy  of 
Athar.  He  died  shortly  after,  and  his  sou  Uday  Singb  submitted  to  receive 
from  Akbar'a  hands  the  investiture  of  sovereignty.  He  at  the  same  time 
gave  one  of  his  asters,  Jodh  Bae,  to  the  emperor,  who,  on  the  occasion  of 
tbe  marriage,  restored  to  him  all  the  lands  he  had  taken  from  his  father* 
ucept  Ajmef ,  and  conferred  on  him  the  same  rank  as  Raja  Mkn,  the  '  dignity 
of  fire  thousand ' — that  is,  revenue  was  conferred  on  him  equal  to  tbe  support 
rf  five  thousand  horse,  which  was  the  contingent  he  was  obliged  to  furnish 
beades  the  levy  of  his  own  state.  Tbe  Kahtors  thereafter  did  good  service  to 
the  empire,  and  shone  in  tbe  various  battles  by  which  it  was  maintained. 

Thos  the  different  Kajput  clans  were  subdued  and  attached  to  the  house 
of  Akban,  except  the  Haras  of  Bundi  and  the  Sisodiyas  of  Menar.  Akbar 
i^ame  in  contact  with  the  former  at  the  siege  of  Rinthambhor,  ^hich  was 
held  by  Rao  SurjaU  for  the  Rana  of  Mewar.  He  well  maintained  the 
character  of  his  tribe  for  bravery  and  fidelity,  and  the  fortress  seemed  strong 
enough  to  defy  all  attack  i  but  at  length,  through  the  agency  of  Raja  MEin, 
he  was  induced  to  yield.  ^  Tfaat  courtesy  which  is  never  laid  aside  amongst 
belligerent  Rajputs  obtained  him  access  to  the  castle,  and  the  emperor 
accompanied  him  in  the  guise  of  a  q;iBce- bearer.  While  conversing,  an  uncle 
ol  the  Rao  recognised  the  emperor,  and,  with  that  sudden  impulse  which 
ariaes  from  respect,  took  the  mace  from  his  hand  and  placed  him  on  the 
"cnehion  "  of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  Akbar'a  presence  of  mind  did  not 
torsake  him,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  Rao  Surjan,  what  ia  to  be  done  1 "  which 
was  replied  to  by  Raja  Min,  "  Leave  the  Rana,  give  up  Riuthambhor,  and 
become  servant  of  the  emperor,  with  high  honour  and  offices."  The  proffered 
bribe  was  indeed  mE^nificeut :  the  government  of  fifty-two  districts,  whose 
revenues  were  to  be  appropriated  without  inquiry  on  furnishing  the  cus- 
tomary contingent,  and  liberty  to  name  any  other  terms,  which  should  be 
Bolemnly  gnarauteed  by  the  emperor.'*  To  these  terms  the  Rao  agreed ; 
bat  some  of  his  clan  refused  to  be  parties  to  a  snrrender  which  broke  faith 
with  the  Rana,  and  Akbar  got  possession  of  the  castle  only  over  their  dead 
bodies.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up,  in  which  the  title  Rift  Raja  was  given  to 
the  Hara  chief,  and  Bundi  was  permanently  guaranteed  as  his  capital.  He 
"as  esempted  from  the  custom  of  sending  a  daughter  to  be  one  of  the 
Miperor'a  wives,  and  from  sending  a  daughter  or  wife  to  the  festival  of 
Kauroza.  Though  the  former  exception  seems  an  nnreasonabie  giving  way 
to  the  prejudices  of  a  prince,  who  did  not  object  to  sending  his  daughter  to 
be  one  of  the  many  wives  of  any  petty  chief  of  his  own  race,  yet  it  is  owing 
'o  it  that  the  courts  of  Bundi  and  Mewar,  alone  of  all  the  courts  of  Raj- 
•  Tod. 
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pntana,  are  free  from  the  presence  of  eanachs  and  other  customs  which 
mark  the  greater  degradation  of  women  among  the  Mahoramedans.  The 
Nauroza  was  an  ntterlj  indefensible  festival,  maintained  by  Akbar  in  imita- 
tion of  hia  Tanrauian  ancestors,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  a  bazaar  held 
for  nine  days  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  at  which  women  only  were 
allowed  to  be  present,  and  to  which  all  dependent  kings  and  chiefs  were 
expected  to  send  their  wives  or  daughters  to  keep  stalls.  Akbar,  in 
disguise,  mingled  with  the  crowd,  on  the  pretext  of  learning  from  the  gossip 
of  the  women  wbat  was  going  on  thronghont  his  domlcions ;  bnt  the  Bajpnts 
assigned  to  him  baser  motires,  and  the  last  appea]  to  roase  them  to  reds- 
taace  was,  '  Will  yon  barter  hononr  for  the  Kanroza  T  '  It  seems  strange 
that  Akbar,  who  showed  generally  such  a  wise  policy,  should  have  persisted 
in  a  practice  so  offensive ;  but  it  was  only  on  points  affecting  his  personal 
gratification  and  vanity  that  Akbar  was  weak,  and  for  them  he  often  offended 
the  prejndices  and  even  hononr  of  his  subjects.  The  Bandi  king  took  care 
to  have  his  hononr  on  this  point  carefully  guarded  before  he  submitted,  bnt 
thra'eafter  he  and  his  clan  served  Akbar  with  bravery  and  fidelity. 

One  circumstance  which  probably  influenced  Snrjan  in  deserting  the  Rana, 
was  that  he  had  already  lost  his  own  capital,  Chitor.  It  had  been  taken  by 
Akbar  in  1568,  after  a  siege  conducted  very  much  on  the  plan  afterwards 
introduced  by  Tauban  into  Europe.  The  Rana,  Uday  Singh,  wbose  story 
was  told  in  last  number,  was  a  poltroon,  and  abandoned  the  defence ;  but  it 
was  gallantly  maintained  by  a  Rabtor  called  Jaimal,  who,  thongb  connected 
with  the  royal  family  of  Jodhpnr,  had  become  a  subject  of  Mewar,  and  had 
the  fief  of  Bednor  assigned  to  him.  One  night,  as  he  wa^  superintending  by 
torchlight  some  repairs  in  the  fortifications,  Akbar,  who  had  come  near  to 
reconnoitre,  fired  at  him  with  a  matchlock,  and  mortally  wounded  him. 
After  him  another  chief,  of  the  name  of  Fatta,  undertook  the  defence,  and 
fell  bravely  fighting  in  a  sally.  Since  then  Jaimal  and  Fatta  have  been 
household  names  in  Mewar ;  and  Akbar  himself  showed  his  respect  for  them 
by  sparing  their  houses  in  Chitor,  which  are  still  standing,  and  afterwards 
erecting  their  statues  in  his  Delhi  palace.  After  their  deaths,  the  garrison 
lost  hope,  and  for  the  third  time  the  johar  was  performed,  Akbar  forced 
his  way  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men,  who  fell  ^htiug  against  him,  to 
find  the  pile  on  which  the  women  had  perished  still  smouldering.  He 
reckoned  the  ornaments  taken  off  the  dead  bodies  at  seventy-four  and  a  half 
maunds.  The  numerals  74j  are,  therefore,  reckoned  accursed  by  the 
Rajputs  ;  and  it  is  a  common  thing  in  India  to  put  them  at  the  liead  of 
bnsiness  letters,  the  meaning  being  that  the  sin  of  the  slaughter  of  Chitor  is 
invoked  on  any  one  who  violates  the  secrecy  of  the  letter.  Akbar  razed  the 
greater  part  of  Chitor,  leaving  only  some  of  the  principal  palaces  and  monn- 
ments.  Hie  design,  no  doubt,  was  to  dispel  the  charm  which  it  exercised 
over  the  Sisodiyas ;  but  this  was  accomplished  more  effectually  by  the  condact 
of  the  Rana,  who  was  not  present  to  perish  as  a  royal  victim  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  defendCTS.  While  his  subjects  were  giving  up  their  lives  for  bim,  he  w»s 
safe  among  the  Aravalli  hills,  where  he  founded  the  new  capital  called  after 
him,  Udaypnr,  and  where  he  dragged  out  his  ignoble  existence  a  few  years 
longer. 

He  was  sncceeded  by  Pratkp,  the  bravest  of  his  brave  race,  who  soon 
made  Akbar  feel  that  the  old  spirit  of  the  Sisodiyas  survived  the  loss  of  tbeir 
capital.  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  odds  arrayed  agtuust  him,  he  delibe- 
rately set  before  himself  as  the  object  of  his  life  tie  recovery  of  Chitor  and 
of  ali  his  ancient  dominions.    He  forbade  to  himself  or  to  his  race  the  use 
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of  the  razor,  the  use  of  dishes,  or  the  use  of  beds,  till  this  should  be  accom- 
plished. They  ate  their  food  oS  broad  leaves,  and  slept  on  straw  pallets ; 
tad  in  commemoration  of  this,  the  Ranas  still  bare  leaves  placed  below  their 
golden  plates,  and  straw  pallets  below  their  beds.  He  escommnuicated  all 
the  Rajpnt  chiefs  who  bad  given  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  emperor, 
and  forbade  them  to  get  daughters  of  his  bouse ;  but  in  their  place  he 
ennobled  chiefs  of  his  owq  race  who  remained  true  to  him.  Establishing 
liifflself  in  the  hilis,  as  Hamir  had  doDe  two  hnndred  years  before,  he  sum- 
moned all  his  eabjects  to  follow  him,  and  visited  with  condign  vengeance  all 
who  remaiaed  behind,  so  that  the  plains  were  soon  an  uninhabited  waste. 
Aibor  first  tried  diplomacy  with  him,  and,  having  bad  experience  of  Kaja 
Mai's  powers  in  this  way,  be  directed  him  to  negotiate  with  Pratap.  He 
accordingly  wrote  to  him  requesting  en  interview,  and  a  meeting  was 
appointed  by  the  banks  of  the  Udaypor  lake.  A  feast  was  spread  there,  to 
which  Mkn  Singh  was  condacted,  bnt  do  host  appeared  to  give  him  welcome 
hi  Dsaal,  and  to  preside  at  the  entertainment.  He  refused  to  begin  alone, 
uid  Pratap,  unable  to  evade  any  longer,  at  last  appeared,  and  said, '  How 
csn  I  eat  with  you  who  have  given  your  daughter  to  a  Turk,  and  have  pro- 
bably eaten  with  him  t '  '  If  I  do  not  make  you  repent  of  this,'  said  the 
other, '  my  Dame  is  not  Man  Singh.'  '  I  will  always  be  ready  to  meet  yon,' 
said  Pratap,  while  others,  in  words  that  in  Hintto  have  an  insulting  import, 
(ailed  to  huD  to  bring  his  brother- in- law  along  with  him.  Mkn  Singh  rode 
off,  and  the  ground  on  which  be  had  set  was  sprinkled  with  the  holy  water 
ot  the  Ganges,  as  having  been  polluted  by  his  presence. 

Akbar,  enraged  by  tius  insult,  which  revived  all  the  old  prejudices  which 
be  had  faeen  trying  to  extinguish,  sent  a  large  army  to  chastise  Pratap, 
under  the  nominal  command  of  his  son  Setim,  but  really  led  by  M&n  Siogh. 
Pntap  met  them  with  twenty-two  tbonsand  Rajputs  at  a  pass  called  Hal- 
dighat,  where  a  bloody  fight  took  place.  Pratap,  on  his  steed  Chaitak, — 
felebrated  in  Mewar  song,— attacked  Sefim,  who  w^  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
and  who  was  saved  from  bis  lance  only  by  the  iron  plates  of  his  howdah. 
The  elephant  driver  was  killed,  and  the  huge  beast  rushed  off  the  field, 
eaiiying  his  master  along  with  him.  Bat  Pratap  had  arrayed  against  bim 
th&t  day,  besides  the  hosts  of  Moslems,  hosts  of  bis  coantrymen,  fighting  with 
all  the  vkidictiveDess  which  bis  scorn  and  degradation  of  them  bad  inspired ; 
ibey  were  supported  too  by  an  excellent  artillery,  and  directed  by  the  genins 
of  Maa  Singh.  While  anything  could  be  done  the  Sisodiyas  stood  theic 
pound ;  but  they  were  overpowered.  Only  eight  thousand  of  them 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  Pratap  himself,  after  having  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  was  obliged  to  flee,  covered  with  wounds.  But  the  very 
bravery  he  bad  displayed  kindled  a  feeling  among  bis  hostile  countrymen 
»bich  eventoally  proved  of  more  value  to  him  than  victory  would  have 
been.  Of  this  an  instance  occurred  before  the  day  closed.  In  the  hostile 
army  was  a  brother  of  Pratap's,  called  Sakta,  a  brave '  but  impetnous 
nan,  whose  unguarded  temper  had  led  to  bis  being  banished  by  bis  brother 
some  time  before.  He  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Mogul  court,  and  bad  joined 
the  army  sent  against  his  brother,  not  without  hope  of  replacing  bira  on  the 
tWue.  But  no  sooner  did  he  see  him  flying  pursued  by  foes,  than  all  bis 
fedings  for  kin  and  country  awoke;  be  rode  after  bim,  to  slay  not  him  but 
Ills  puRQeca^  and  overtook  him  just  as  his  horse  fell,  overcome  with  wounds 
and  fatigue.  The  brothers  took  a  hurried  embrace  at  a  spot  Eubsequently 
^fced  by  a  temple,  and  Sakta  gave  Pratap  his  horse  to  continue  his  flight. 
When  he  returned  to  the  imperial  camp,  he  accounted  for  the  loss  of  his 
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horse  by  sayiDg  that  his  brother  had  killed  it ;  but  afterwards,  nader  promise 
of  forgiveness,  he  revealed  all.  Selim  tbonght  it  pradeat  to  dismiss  him 
from  his  army,  on  which  he  rejoined  his  brother  along  with  his  fotluwers, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Sakl^wat  clan  of  Sisodiyas. 

The  rains  coniii^  oa  shortly  after,  compelled  Selim  to  withdraw  ;  bnt  oeit 
season  brought  back  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy,  led  by  M^q  Singh 
and  others.  Pratap  lost  all  his  fortresses,  and  waa  driven  fi-om  position 
after  position,  but  he  never  showed  any  signs  of  yielding.  For  years  he 
carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare,  by  preconcerted  signals  reuniting  his  scattered 
forces  on  a  given  point,  and  attacking  aud  cutting  oS  bodies  of  the  enemy 
when  they  were  least  prepared,  till  almost  every  valley  of.  the  Aravallis  bad 
some  tradition  connected  with  him.  In  the  midst  of  all,  he  showed  unwaver- 
ing firmness  of  purpose,  and  the  ceremonies  and  etiquette  of  court  were  pre- 
served with  the  same  rigidity  in  the  mountain  hut  or  beneath  the  banyan 
tree  as  in  the  palaces  of  Chitor.  But  the  distress  of  his  family — often  daye 
with  scarcely  any  food — at  last  became  too  much  for  him.  One  day,  as  tbey 
were  sitting  down  to  their  only  meal  of  coarse  cakes,  in  which  grass-seei^ 
bad  been  mingled  with  the  flour  to  eke  out  a  supply  for  all,  he  heard  a  cry 
from  bis  little  daughter.  A  wild  cat  had  sprung  on  her  and  run  off  with  her 
cake,  and  she,  suffering  from  hunger,  and  without  the  prospect  of  having  more 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  was  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands.  In  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  cursing  the  honr  in 
which  he  had  been  bom  to  be  Bana,  and  demandiDg  some  mitigation  in  the 
severity  with  which  he  was  porsned.  Akbar,  in  triamph,  read  this  letter  in 
conrt,  and  boasted  that  Pratap  had  yielded  at  last.  The  Hindu  nobles, 
who  by  this  time  had  come  to  look  on  his  deeds  as  a  national  heritage,  and, 
while  serving  Akbar,  secretly  desu^d  his  eoccess,  were  greatly  chagrined, 
and  one  of  them  wrote  him  a  letter  nrgiog  him  not  to  yield,  or  '  to  barter 
honour  for  the  Nanroza.'  This  showed  him  that  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus  were 
upon  him,  and  nerved  him  again  to  resist ;  but  as  his  re^ourcea  were  DOW 
fairly  exhausted,  he  resolved  to  quit  Mewai',  and  seek  freedom  beyond  the 
desert  From  this  he  was  saved  by  the  family  in  whom  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  Mewar  bad  been  hereditary  for  generations,  and  who  now  offered  to  the 
Bana  the  accumulated  gains  of  their  house.  This  supplied  huu  once  more 
with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  he  soon  rallied  round  him  a  large  force,  inspired 
with  his  own  heroic  courage.  The  Mogul  army  was  encunped  at  Dewair, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Todgurh,  secure  in  their  task  being  accomplished,  vhen 
they  were  aroused  by  hearing  Pratap's  war-cry ;  and  ere  ihey  could  recover 
from  their  surprise,  the  Rajputs  were  upon  them,  every  way  of  retreat  was 
blocked  up,  and  they  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  Pratap  followed  up  his  suc- 
cess^ giving  his  foe  no  time  to  recover,  and  in  one  brilliant  campaign  regained 
all  he  had  lost.  He  even  carried  the  war  beyond  his  own  territory,  and 
avenged  himself  on  M^  Singh  by  plundering  Malpnra,  his  principal  com- 
mercial town. 

Akbar  woold  probably  have  exerted  all  his  power  to  crush  bim  if  he  coul'i 
have  had  his  own  way,  but  Hindu  feeling  was  now  thoroughly  ronsed  in 
behalf  of  *  the  Lord  of  the  Hindus,'  and  it  was  too  important  at  Akl)ar's 
court  to  be  disregarded.  The  principai  Mahommedan  nobles,  too,  adoireti 
the  heroism  of  the  Rajput  prince ;  and  this,  with  other  circumstances,  led  to 
his  being  left  in  undiatorbed  possession  of  the  highland  districts  during  the 
last  four  years  of  his  reign.  Bnt  he  conld  gain  no  more.  He  found  that  he 
could  not  arouse  Hindu  feeling  sufficiently  to  make  it  rise  gainst  Mahom- 
medan supremacy.    He  often  cast  wistTul  glances  towards  the  far-oS  battte- 
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ments  of  Chitor — the  heirloom  of  his  race  still  nnredeemed — and  remarked 
that  if  no  one  had  interfered  between  Raoa  Sanga  and  him,  the  Turk  woald 
sever  have  been  sopreme  in  Bajputana.  The  chagrin  which  this  canaed  him, 
the  enforced  repose  of  a  spirit  eager  far  war,  and  the  effects  of  earlier  priva- 
tions, combined  to  smite  him  with  prematare  decay.  His  mind,  too,  was  filled 
with  forebodings  on  account  of  the  signs  his  son  gave  of  a  proneness  to  luxury 
ind  repose.  As  he  lay  dying  in  the  rude  hut  which  ha  bad  caused  to  bo 
erected  for  himself,  surrounded  by  his  veteran  chiefs,  his  companions  in  many 
i  well-co [J tested  field,  lie  told  Ihom  that  he  foresaw  that  palacee  would  take 
the  place  of  huts,  and  luxury  corrnpt  the  simplicity  of  Rajput  manners  ;  and 
he  made  them  swear  to  save  his  son  from  sacriScing  that  independence  which 
tbey  had  so  dearly  won. 

Pratap's  forebodings  and  charge  were  both  fulfilled.  His  son  Amra,  who 
sacceeded  in  1597  to  the  throne  of  Udaypur,  waa  not  disturbed  during  the  re- 
maining eight  years  of  Akbar's  life  or  the  first  four  years  of  the  re^n  of  Selim, 
nho,  on  mounting  the  throne  of  Hindustan,  took  the  proud  name  of  Jah^gir, 
conqueror  of  the  world  ;  and  during  these  years  of  quiet  he  built  for  himself 
a  costiy  palace  in  the  place  where  his  father's  hut  had  been.  There  he  was 
sitting  with  his  chieftains,  in  front  of  a  largo  mirror  with  which  he  had 
sdorned  his  divan,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  announcing  that  the  emperor, 
having  settled  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  had  assembled  an  army  ta 
snbdne  the  only  independent  prince  that  remained,  and  summoned  him  to 
snbmit,  or  be  crushed  with  his  forces.  His  mind  was  divided  between  nobler 
and  baser  sentiments,  and  he  began  to  show  signs  of  shrinking  from  a  con- 
flict that  seemed  too  great  for  him,  when  the  chief  of  SalUfflhra,  the  descen- 
dant of  the  gallant  Chonda,  started  to  his  feet  and,  seizing  a  heavy  brass  orna- 
neDt,  hurled  it  through  the  mirror.  Then,  calhng  on  the  assembled  chiefs  to 
lave  the  son  of  Pratap  from  dishonour,  he  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and,  aided 
by  the  others,  hurried  him  out  of  the  palace  and  forced  him  on  to  horseback. 
Weeping  with  rage,  and  calling  his  chiefs  traitors,  he  was  borne  along  till 
the  first  violence  of  passion  subsided,  when  recovering  himself,  he  saluted  them 
all  round,  asked  their  forgiveness,  and  assured  them  that  they  should  not  have 
to  regret  Pratap.  From  that  hour,  during  the  sis  years  of  desperate  warfare 
that  followed,  he  nobly  kept  his  word. 

SaccesB  smiled  on  him  at  first ;  he  inflicted  a  seriee  of  disastrous  defeats 
on  the  imperial  forces,  and  a  device  of  Jahangir's  to  turn  against  him  the  spell 
i>f  Chitor  recoiled  on  his  own  head.  There  waa  at  his  court  a  brother 
of  Pratap's  culled  Sagra,  who  had  early  deserted  the  cause  of  Mewar  and 
adhered  to  the  Moguls.  Jahangir  proclaimed  him  Rana  of  Mewar,  and  in- 
stalled him  in  Chitor  as  his  capital.  This  showed  some  knowledge  of  the 
Bpell  which  the  name  of  Chitor  had  in  Rajput  minds,  but  a  total  want  of 
calculation  of  its  efiect  on  the  very  Bajput  thus  honoured.  When  he  found 
biaself  king  in  the  capital  of  his  fathers,  its  monuments,  its  wallfi,  its  rains, 
all  reminded  him  of  the  gallant  fight  for  liberty  which  they  had  fought,  and 
which  his  kin  were  still  maintaining  in  field  and  fell,  while  he  waa  there  a 
poltroon  and  a  puppet  of  their  foe.  His  existence  became  insupportable ; 
at  last  be  sent  for  his  nephew,  and  restored  to  him  Chitor.  He  himself  re- 
turned to  the  imperial  court,  where,  being  bitterly  upbraided  by  Jahnagir, 
lie  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  himself. 

Amra  thus  gained  the  object  for  which  his  father  had  so  long  striven ;  but 
tlu3  very  success  led  to  his  ultimate  loss  of  independence,  for  it  gave  him  an 
eitent  of  territory  to  protect  beyond  bis  resources.  Along  with  Chitor,  he 
Covered  no  less  than  e^bty  towns  and  fortresses.    At  the  capture  of  one  of 
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them,  Antkla,  a  diBpate,  somewhat  siinilar  to  that  which  proved  (aUl  ti 
Prince  Charles  Edward  at  Calloduk,  was  by  the  tact  of  Amra  changed  iot 
an  incitement  to  victory.  The  leadership  of  the  van  belonged  of  old  to  tb 
ChoDdawats — the  sons  of  Chonda,  bat  now  that  right  was  disputed  by  tt 
infant  clan  of  the  Saktawata ;  and  tlie  dispute  being  carried  even  to  the  prt 
sence  of  the  Kana,  he  gave  the  word — '  The  van  to  the  clan  which  first  eold 
Ant^la.'  Next  morning  both  clans  started  for  the  prize— the  Saktawsl 
advancing  to  the  gate  to  force  it  open,  and  the  Chondawats  to  the  vall  I 
scale  it  with  ladders.  The  chief  of  the  former  clan  urged  hia  etcphai 
against  the  gate,  bat  it  was  protected  by  spikes,  and  the  hnge  beast  reinsedi 
push.  At  lost,  hearing  a  Ehout  which  seemed  to  tell  that  the  others  we 
gaining  the  triumph,  he  dismounted,  pnt  himself  Dp  against  the  spikes,  >i 
bid  the  driver  on  the  pain  of  death  nrge  the  elephant  up  against  bim.  I 
did  so  ;  the  gate  was  barst  open,  the  mangled  bod;  of  the  chief  was  hcrii 
into  Antkla,  and  his  clan  rushed  in  over  tmn,  bat  too  late  to  gain  'the  v^ 
which  remained  with  their  rivals,  who,  with  equal  gallantry  and  with  t! 
loHB  of  their  chief  too,  had  stormed  the  wall  a  few  minutes  before  them. 

Such  were  the  men  whose  valonr  enabled  Amra  to  maintain  so  long  i 
unequal  contest.  He  fonght  seventeen  pitched  battles  with  the  empera 
armies,  in  all  of  which  he  was  victorious  ;  bot  every  fresh  victory  brooght 
diminution  of  Antra's  forces,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were  practically  iaa 
hanstible.  At  last  a  more  powerfnl  army  than  ever  was  raised,  the  levies 
the  fendatory  Rajput  states,  were  called  out,  and  all  were  placed  nnder  i 
command  of  Kharm,  the  ablest  of  Jahaogir's  sons,  and  afterwards  the  YM 
peror  Shah  Jah^  Again  the  levy  of  Mewar  mustered  to  oppose  this  hcr^T 
but  it  was  now  a  mere  handful,  and  the  contest  at  last  plainly  hopelec 
Khurm,  himself  half  a  Rajput,  offered  terms  so  honourable,  that  Amts  I 
he  could  do  nothing  bat  accept  them.  The  Rana  was  to  retain  poesesii 
of  the  whole  of  Mewar  on  rnrnishing  the  required  contingent,  and  he  v 
to  be  excased  from  pergonal  attendance  at  court ;  bis  eldest  son  wm 
appear  in  his  stead  to  command  the  contmgent,  and  was  to  receive  i 
place  on  the  emperor's  right  hand  above  all  the  other  princes  of  i 
empire.  Jahangir  gave  to  Kama,  the  Kana's  son,  when  in  conformity  nil 
this  treaty  he  appeared  at  court  vrith  the  Mewar  levy,  a  splendid  receptioi 
and  bestowed  on  him  costly  presents.  At  this  time,  when  the  Mognl  emp 
bad  triumphed  over  the  last  prince  in  Hindustan  opposed  to  it,  the  first  em- 
bassy from  that  power  which  was  eventually  to  supplant  it — Sir  TbomiS 
Roe  and  his  saite,  who  had  been  sent  by  James  the  First  of  England- 
arrived  at  Ajmer,  There  they  were-  introduced  to  the  Kana's  son,  of  wbom 
Sir  Thomas  writes  :  '  The  right  issue  of  Porus  is  here,  a  king  in  the  midst  at 
the  Mognl's  dominions,  never  subdued  till  last  year  ;  and,  to  say  the  trnth,  be 
is  rather  bought  than  conquered — won  to  own  a  superior  by  gifts  and  noi 
by  arms.'  But,  however  it  might  be  softened,  the  result  had  been  attainel 
—--the  independence  of  the  Bajpnts  had  ceased,  and  their  valour  and  fideliir 
became  the  main  props  of  the  imperial  throne,  till  a  blind  poUcy  alienatnl 
them  and  drove  them  once  more  into  opposition. 
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BY  THE  REV.  WU.  QSAHAU,  UVERFOOI. 
Anotrer  helped  him  much  at  the  same  tjice— John  Gifford,  the  first  {Wsbv  "^ 
tiie  BRpCist  church  in  BedforJ— a  wonderful  man  too,  whose  epiritual  1''*''"^ 
worth  telling  on  ila  own  acount ;  but  I  can  only  Bay  here,  that  he  too  had  piBid 
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tbrough  imiiieQse  conflicts,  sad  alwafB  strove  to  bring  Bimjan  from  hia  own 
masteriDg,  almost  maddening,  fancies,  to  the  bleased  realities  in  the  word  and  work 
of  Cbriat.  At  last  Buny an  saw  witli  calm,  certain  eye  ChriBt  as  his  wisdom,  rigbt- 
eongne^  sanctification,  and  redemption ;  for  this  was  his  sheet-anchor  text,  though 
eier  and  again  Tisions  of  fear  floatad  before  bis  tronbled  vision. 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  tbe  sea  ran  high.  This  lasted  more  or  less  for  six 
jan  longer,  though  sometimes  hours  and  even  days  of  sweet  heavenly  light, 
'  gleada  of  Bunshine/  bs  he  calls  them,  came  into  the  midnight  of  bis  gloom.  Still  he 
kdmoDths,  even  a  whole  year,  of  all  but  raylessdarkueassnd  sweeping  burricanea 
1)1  dime  teirora.  After  bis  pitched  battle  with  Apollyon,  he  spent  many  a  day  ia 
Doubting  Castle.  At  last,  however,  his  shattered  soul  passed  into  tbe  haven,  got 
clear  past  all  these,  and  went  on  his  ways,  sometimes  rejoicing  greatly,  always 
rwcfnl  and  assured.  When  I  have  been  reading  and  writing  about  Bunyan,  the 
thought  has  often  met  me,  '  Are  auch  spirit-storms  and  struggles  often  experienced 
Id  these  days  ?  '  I  believe  they  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  though  men  may  not 
Kll  them,  and  they  may  assmie  other  forms.  I  believe  there  ia  a  great  amount  of 
ipiritQitl  unbappinesa,  even  misery,  in  many  minds.  This  may  spring  from  moral  or 
froffi  speculative  causes,  but  it  is  there.  Carlyle's  Sartor  Reaarttu  on  tbe  one 
side,  and  Newman's  Apology  for  my  Lift  on  the  other,  too  distinctly  and  sadlf 

Of  eourse  God  deals  with  souls  according  to  their  quality  and  their  quantity. 
He  does  so  according  to  their  quality,  so  that  John  the  Apoatle  underwent  a  train- 
ing different  from  that  of  Paul,  and  John  Howe  from  that  of  John  Bunyan.  And 
wo  Id  respect  of  their  quantity,  seeing  a  large  mass  of  passion  and  imagination,  and 
mind  and  conscience,  as  he  was,  took  severer  and  longer  dealings  than  would  have 
beea  enough  for  a  nature  thinner  or  more  phlegmatic.  You  can  build  a  little 
liierry  in  a  day  or  two,  but  a  Great  Eastern  ^kes  years  of  fumacing  andbammer- 
icg,  boring  and  riveting,  before  it  is  fit  to  go  into  mid  seaa  and  carry  migbtj 
orgoes  all  round  tbe  world. 

All  this  training  of  Bunyan,  moreover,  was  needed  for  tbe  future  work  God  bad 
in  store  for  him.  Intellectnally  it  was  a  great  school.  His  imagination  was  mor- 
bidly quick  and  enlarged.  Those  miseriea  he  had  ao  long  endured  were  the  racking 
pains  of  a  fever-growtb.  Then  hia  memory  waa  charged  with  Scripture  truth,  ana 
"kt  with  Scripture  worda.  I  suppoee  nearly  tbe  half  of  the  eipressions  in  Pilgrim^t 
Progreis  come  straight  from  the  Bible.  Bunyan  read  that  one  book  for  six  years, 
lid  read  it  with  hia  whole  soul.  He  got  salvation,  and  he  got,  too,  a  style,— the 
language  of  Isaiah  and  David,  of  Paul  and  John, — and  he  got  it  in  English,  the  beet 
tlugliah  of  his  days  or  ever  will  be.  A  complete  college  course  in  Greek  and 
Kooun  classics  would  have  done  little  for  hiu  comparedto  tbe  terribly  dear-bought 
curriculum  under  such  masters  of  thought  and  style  as  he  found  in  that  greateat 
book  Then  also  hia  intellect,  his  reasoning,  his  apprehensive  powers  were 
thoronghly  disciplijied.  He  read  his  Bible  as  a  man  reads  a  will,  to  find  out  its 
resl  meaning.  He  read  it  with  a  lawyer's  acutecess  and  a  legatee's  cupidity. 
Moreover,  as  he  read,  he  was  engaged  with  the  mightiest  problems  of  thought,  and 
this  made  him,  all  unconsciously  by  the  way,  one  of  the  soundest-minded  of  (heolo- 
gUoa  Bat  all  this  led  him  straight  up  to  the  highest  benefits :  the  spiritual 
Kenlla  were  immeasurnble.  He  got  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
>BenraDce  of  God's  love,  increase  of  grace,  and  perseverance  therein  to  tbe  end.  He 
becime  a  new  man^a  man  with  the  greatness  of  grace  rising  above  the  greatness  of 
genius.  The  noble  vessel  was  filled  with  a  divine  treasure  ;  the  grand  building  was 
wnseccated  by  the  divine  presence. 

This  now  is  the  Bunyan  we  know,  and  millions  more,  both  in  earth  and  heaven, 
Tneioward  preparation  was  well-nigh  complete ;  outward  preparation,  however,  is 
needed,  and  this  also  waa  given  to  him.  I  spoke  of  a  house  as  you  enter  the  village 
a[  Elatow  where  be  went  to  live  when  he  married.  In  that  bouse  Bunyan  lived 
during  theee  years  of  bis  holy  war ;  and  the  walls,  as  I  looked  at  them  and  thought 
it  tlie  cries  and  conflicts,  aeemed  to  put  on  a  touching  aacredoese.  Mean  enough 
«e  they— low  the  roof  and  small  tbe  rooms.  I  thought  of  the  miserable  garret  on 
Moesgiel  farm  where  Bums — a  man  whom  in  many  point*  Bunyan  recaila — wrote 
M  Collar's  Saturday  Night.    There  are  two  narrow  rooma  below,  and  two  above,. 
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and  then  tiie  steep  roof.  Yon  etill  see  the  old  nnplaned  beams.  I  asked  the  good 
voman  who  lives  id  it  what  her  rent  was,  and  she  toH  me  £3  s  year ;  and  her 
daughter,  who  waB  basy  Ucemakiny,  could  not,  by  working  twelve  hours  a  daj, 
make  more  than  three  shilliDgs  a  week.  There,  however,  God  was  in  these  wonder- 
ful days,  gathering  together  the  scattered  and  torn  threads  of  Bunyan'a  life,  to  be 
oi  priceless  value  in  clothing  and  adorning  His  own  truth  and  the  bouIh  of  tn»r j. 

ffe  enter  now  on  the  third  period  of  his  life,— his  work  and  sufferings.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Bradford.  The  present  excellent  minister 
of  the  congregation  showed  me  iu  the  church  book,  beginning  in  1650,  the  name 
of  John  Bnnyan,  as  it  comes  somewhere  about  twentieth  in  order.  Then  there  are 
notices  of  brother  Bunyan  being  asked  to  deal  with  some  erring  member,  such  u 
one,  whose  case  troubled  them  much,  who  was  absentiiig  himself  from  tbcir 
meetings  and  conforming  to  the  Episcopalian   Church,  or,  as  they  call  it,  'the 

world's  way  of  worship.'     I  noticed  also  the  case  of  sinter ,  whom  anolier 

sister  was  appointed  to  deal  with,  as  she  was  speaking  ill  of  some  members  of  the 
church.  Again,  we  read  notices  of  Bnnyan  being  freed  from  certain  chuni 
duties,  as  he  was  much  busied  in  going  about  the  country  preachmg.  One  entiT 
I  thought  a  faitliful  one— namely,  that  brother  Bunyan  be  reminded  that  he  bad 
neglected  to  call  upon  brother ,  and  deal  with  him  on  some  part  of  his  con- 
duct. And  at  last  comes  his  being  asked  to  become  pastor  of  the  church.  Bnn- 
yan'a  preaching  was  veiy  popular,  as  we  need  not  wonder.  It  passed  througli 
three  styles:  1st,  That  of  the  terrible, — a  man  preaching,  himself  in  chains,  to  men 
in  chains,  3d,  The  evangelical  :hisgreat  theme  then  was,  ashe  himself  says,  'The 
WMit  and  Worth  of  Christ.'  3d,  The  experimental,  on  the  sweetness  and  nobilitj 
of  a  Christian  life.  So  he  preached,  and  men  heard,  were  converted,  and  com- 
forted. By  his  work  he  was  keeping  at  the  same  time  his  own  soul  healthy  nnd 
growing,  and  also  laying  up  stores  of  expression  and  experience  for  his  ba<^ 
when  he  came  to  write  them.  We  pass  on  from  his  work  to  his  sufferings.  Ooe 
day,  in  1665,  he  was  apprehended  when  preaching.  The  indictment  served  on 
him  ran  thus :  '  That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  labourer,  hath  eiiim 
such  a  time  devilishly  and  perniciously  abstained  from  church  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice, and  is  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetings  and  conventioiei 
to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  realm,  con- 
bary  to  the  laws  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King.' 

Threatened  with  banishment  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  lingered  twelve  yeara  in 
prison,  'lliere  were  two  prisons  in  Bedford  at  that  time,  the  county  and  the  town 
prison,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  was  Bunyan 'a.  Both  are  destroyed ;  the 
one  on  the  bridge  over  the  Quae, — here  a  calm  broad  river,  im^e  of  the  Jordan  be 
saw  in  his  vision, — and  the  other  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  having  only  one  wall 
left.  The  door  of  that  prison  which  when  Bunyan  entered  he  would  often  leave 
hope  behind,  I  saw  in  a  modern  house  in  the  town.  I  can  bebeve  he  was  in  both: 
either  was  a  den  indeed,  as  he  calls  it.  One  of  them  was  the  prison  that  made 
John  Howard  a  philanthropist,  so  horrified  was  he  with  its  barbarism  and  filth. 
By  day  Bunyan  made  teg-laces  to  maintain  his  family,  one  of  whom,  a  littJe  blind  ' 
girl  he  loved  much,  as  Luther  his  little  Magdalene,  used  to  come  and  stay  with 
him.  When  evening  came  he  lighted  his  lonely  lamp,  and  began  to  write.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  engaged  on  some  other  work,  when  there  came  in  upon  him  » 
rush  of  new  thoughta,  putting  on  visible  shapes,  and  refusing  to  be  laid  aside.  To 
get  quit  of  them,  he  must  write  them  down  ;  but  as  he  wrote  on,  they  haunted  him 
the  more,  so  that  in  bis  delight  he  wrote  on  and  on  till  his  soul  was  delivered. 
He  showed  the  writing  to  no  one  till  all  was  finished.  One  day  he  brought  out 
this  vagrant  child  of  his  genius,  and  by  the  light  of  the  prison  bars  Pilgriv?s  J'n- 
gress  was  first  read  to  liis  fellow -prisoners.  Some  thought  it  should  be  printed, 
some  said  no ;  and  poor  fiunyan  was  so  perplexed  that  he  put  it  aside,  and  only 
six  years  afterwards  ventured  to  print  it  in  a  mean  form,  casting,  as  he  sayn,  the 
lot  into  the  lap,  and  leaving  the  disposing  thereof  to  the  Lord. 

It  was  a  book  he  did  not  plan  or  purpose  to  write.  It  wrote  itself,  poured  ifself 
ont  of  his  full  soul ;  and  when  itwosended,  he  wist  not  what  he  had  •lane,  norhotr 
his  face  had  been  shining  all  the  while  and  the  book  had  shone  with  the  bright 
leflection.    Like  David,  it  was  the  least  of  alL    Some  taller  brother  was  the 
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(aronred  of  man  to  be  kiog  of  Israel ;  but  Ood  had  cbosen  ibis  DaTJd  coining 
elnighC  irooi  the  Selds,  and  ever  since  it  basfllled  a  throne  next  to  the  Bible.  So 
Pilgrim't  Progress  stoie  into  the  world,  Btole  into  the  author's  aoul ;  aad  so  it  yet 
itcida  into  all  hearts,  and,  itself  utterly  unpret^oding,  gives  benelils  to  all  bouIb, 
from  tlie  oldest  to  the  youngest,  the  weatest  to  the  strongest,  they  know  not, 
till  the  spell  of  its  magic  is  over  and  years  have  disoavered  their  meaning  and 
Yslne.  Ab  of  Joseph,  we  say  of  Bunyan,  '  Behold,  the  dreamer  conieth!'  Through 
pitB  sad  prisons  ho  goes  to  the  second  throne  in  Christendom,  and  dispenses  the 
long' gathered  food  for  thousands.  For  this  it  was  that  God  was  shutting  him  up, 
it  £lstow  in  hia  soul,  at  Bedford  in  bis  cell,  that  be  might  talie  the  feet  of  countless 

S'lgrims  out  of  the  steaks  of  sin  and  misery,  and  lead  them  straight  on  their  way. 
la  goal  was  he;ited  tike  a  large  piece  of  coal  ;  and  one  day,  ere  he  was  aware, 
it  flamed  out  and  burned  still,  God  thus  turned  Buuyan's  trials  into  triumphs, 
their  liarsb  battle-roar  into  sweetest  music  of  victory.  As  I  read  the  other  day 
tiut  the  French  cannons  that  roared  at  Sedan  are  to  be  melted  and  moulded  into 
the  ((Teat  bell  of  the  Gologue  Cathedral,  to  peal  forth  its  sweet  resounding  tones, 
u,  with  Bunyan,  the  harsh  din  of  battle  with  sin  and  ignorance  passes  up  into 
ealai  and  high  praise  unto  God.  I  cannot  enter  into  details  of  Pi!grim'i>  Progrext. 
It  nerer  fails,  however,  to  recall  the  other  greatest  book  written  during  the  same 

Two  years  after  Milton's  death,  in  1676,  Bunyan  printed  hia  Pilgrim's  Progrest. 
We  owe,  I  doubt  not,  much  of  ils  fond  minuteness  in  describing  every  footetvp  of 
the  pilgrim ^the  freshness  of  its  Valley  of  Humiliation,  and  the  clear  shining  of  the 
prospect  from  its  Delectable  Mountains,  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  river  of  Death, 
M>d  the  transparent  glories  and  triumphant  songs  of  ita  New  Jerusalem — to  the 
cluina  and  walls  and  dreariness  of  twelve  years  in  Bedford  Jail.  No  other  of 
Buuyan's  works  haa  these  features  in  the  same  degree.  They  are  the  fmita  of  the 
pasBioaate  yearnings  of  hia  sool  over  '  the  bright  and  breathing  world,'  ss  it  called 
upthe  past  and  the  absent,  and  invested  tbem  with  the  tender  and  soblime  lights 
of  genius  and  of  grief.  Thus  the  passion  and  power  as  well  as  piety  of  John 
Btmyan  were  purified  and  transSgured,  and  the  fair  earth,  so  refreshing  to  his  bold, 
clur  eye,  grew  fairer  before  the  gaze  of  his  fanoy,  as  the  far-off  heavens,  with  tlieir 
loDcs  of  jubilee  and, sweetness  of  repose  aiid  overpowering  glory,  came  down  to 
meet  the  longings  of  bis  fwth.  Pilgrim's  Progrest  was  the  child  of  both, — an 
inuoortal  child,  humbler  in  form  and  feature  than  its  great  compeer  Paraditt 
Lnsi,  hut  living  for  ever  in  the  heart  and  home  of  infancy  and  old  age,  while  its 
elder  brother  dwells  solitary,  as  in  some  remote  and  silent  sanctuary.  As  it  was 
with  Bunyan,  the  greatest  irregularly -educated  genius  of  the  time,  so  it  was  with 
Hilton,  who  added  to  bis  superiority  over  Bunyan  in  genius  all  that  he  wanted  ia 
Iwniiiig  and  culture.  Prisoned  in  the  darkened  ohainber  of  his  soul,  the  ooutmsta 
of  eitreme  gloom  and  light  come  out  before  him,  and  amidst  the  primal  elements 
ht  conjured  up  his  hell  and  his  heaven.  At  the  same  time  all  the  reminiscences  tA 
uenes  of  beauty  and  luxuriance,  seen  years  before,  revived  as  his  fancy  and  feeling 
htooded  over  them,  till,  purified  under  the  infiuence  of  his  pensive  and  elevated 
>pirit,  they  grouped  themselves  together  in  the  deecription  of  Paradise.  Bunyan 
*u  at  last  released  from  prison,  where  he  had  dwelt  from  his  thirty-second  to  his 
forty-fourth  year.  A  time  when  a  man  would  like  to  be  freest,  he  was  most  bound. 
Bnl  it  was  better  he  should  be  there.  But  for  the  sadness  of  the  upper  room,  we 
thoald  not  have  had  the  farewell  words  of  Christ ;  but  for  the  Roman  prison,  we 
thonlrl  have  wanted  some  of  Paul's  noblest  epistles  ;  but  for  Patmos,  we  should 
l*Te  had  no  visions  of  Paradise :  so,  but  for  the  imprisoninent  of  the  pilgrim,  we 
"honld  not  have  had  the  free  and  bounding  progress  of  his  genius  and  spirit.  For 
the  neit  sixteen  yeare  he  preached  in  Bedford,  and  now  and  again  as  far  as  London. 
Hii  WIS  a  large  diocese ;  and  since  he  left  the  earth,  Bishop  Bunyan,  aa  Whitefield 
*elliiuned  him,  has  the  largest  diocese  in  the  world.  I  read  in  the  old  church 
hook,  in  his  own  handwriting,  the  minutes  of  various  meetings  for  years,  full  of 
kind,  led  sometimes  very  faithful  and  eteru,  dealings  with  members  of  the  congre- 
ptiOD.  Then  the  minutes  in  his  handwriting  beeome  fewer,  till,  after  they  have 
diiappearedfora  few  years,  one  comes  in  the  handwriting  of  anotlier,  very  uncoutii 
ud  full  of  straage  spellings,  about  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  prayer  and  tribula- 
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tion,  because  of  the  heavy  stroke  upon  the  church  in  the  death  of  brother  Bonyan. 
That  simple  record,  so  formal,  is  very  pathetic  and  Buggeativetoread.  TheaaDcer 
of  onr  pilgrim's  croBsing  the  river  ehould  be  rocotded.  He  went  on  horseback  lo 
Beading,  to  reconcile  a  father  and  a  son,  and  having  suceeeded,  rode  on  throngh 
heavy  antomn  rains  to  London,  aud,  having  taken  fever,  died  in  a  friend's  home 
on  Snow  HiU— died  like  a  pilgrim,  away  from  his  cottage  home  ia  Bedfoid, 
travelling  to  the  end,  and,  like  nie  Master  and  Leader  of  pilgrims,  was  buried  in 
Bnnhill  Fields  in  hie  friend's  grave.  Hia  monument  is  still  yonder,  in  that  West- 
minater  Abbey  of  Puritanism,  amidst  the  loud  beatings  of  London's  heart  over  tie 
silent  dust  of  the  groat  Christian  man  who  journeys  and  dreams  no  more.  His 
monument  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  whose  pilgrim- 
age he  has  guided  to  unchanging  rest,  whose  dreams  have  given  place  to  everbsting 
realities.  Luther,  too,  in  like  manuer  died  after  an  errand  of  reconciliation.  Fev 
mOQ  have  done  more  toreooncile  men  to  God  during  their  lives,  and  they  ended  tbem 
well  in  reconciling  men  to  one  another.  I  shall  draw  no  lessons  from  a  life  as  one, 
BO  varied,  so  intense,  so  modest  and  magnanimous,  so  human  and  divine.  Trulyof 
this  tinker  it  was  said,  as  the  Msster  aforetime  had  said  of  Paul,  '  He  is  a  choeea 
vessel  unto  tne,  to  bear  my  came  among  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  childr«ii 
of  Israel.     For  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  natan'i 


THE  BET.  Da  ANDREW  M'FARLAKE. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M'Farlane,  Greenock,  was  given  at  the 
close  of  a  funeral  disconiBe,  on  Acts  vii.  55,  56,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Miller,  Danse: 

I  shall  now  bring  this  discourse  to  a  close,  by  first  giving  yon  an  anecdote  of  Dr. 
M'Farlane's  boyhood;  secondly,  by  repeating  some  of  his  deathbed  sayings;  aoi 
thirdly,  by  attempting  to  sketch  some  features  in  his  life  and  character. 

Dr.  M'Farlane,  when  a  boy,  and  when  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  choose  s 

Cfession,  on  being  asked  by  his  guardians  to  express  his  choice,  decidedly  declaral 
lie  medical  profession.  This  profeseion  he  loved  from  his  boyhood ;  he  had  a 
taste  and  a  genius  for  it.  His  mind,  his  heart,  hia  manual  expertness,  fitted  him 
for  it  most  admirabl<r ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  from  his  subsequent  studies  in  that 
line,  from  the  special  notice  which  he  attracted  from  the  late  Dr.  Syme,  under 
whom  he  Btodied,  and  from  what  I  may  properly  call  his  instinctive  medical 
acumen  and  acquired  ability,  that  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  that  profession  he 
should  have  reached  the  first  distinction.  His  guardians,  however,  dissuaded  him 
from  that  profession,  and  urged  him  to  pursue  the  ministerial  path.  He  obeyed 
his  guardians,  and  herein  was  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  the  boy.  He  anb- 
mitted  to  be  turned  from  the  way  of  his  heart  to  gratify  his  guardians.  God,  how- 
ever, overruled  the  result,  so  that  the  Church  of  God  should  enjoy  Dr.  M'Farlane's 
ministerial  services,  and  that  the  afflicted  members  of  the  various  flocks  which  he 
was  called  to  care  for  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  services,  both  for  their  souls 
and  their  bodies.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  no  medical  man  ever  had  it  in 
his  power  to  charge  him  with  intruding  between  the  doctor  and  his  patient,  for 
everything  he  did  in  that  way  was  done  with  scmpulous  prudence  and  delicacy  and 
honour. 

In  regard  to  his  dying  sayings,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Dr.  M'Farlane's  last 
days  were  days  of  extreme  suffering,  aud  t^at,  therefore,  fewer  sayings  have  been 
gathered  from  hie  dying  lips  than  otherwise  might  have  been ;  but  the  few  on 
interesting  and  important  and  characteristic,  and  fitted  to  promote  the  iijteresls  of 
Christian  truth.  He  bore  his  people  on  his  heart  to  the  last,  and  said,  '  Oh !  I  love 
my  people ;  and  I  believe  I  will  never  lose  my  interest  in  them,  even  in  heaven.' 
I  wish  you  to  mark  that  statement,  in  order  that  you  may  the  more  earnestly 
attend  to  the  following  messages  which  he  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  you :  '  Tell 
my  people,'  he  said,  '  that  I  believed  what  I  preached ; '  and  again,  '  I  never  uttered 
a  word  in  the  pulpit  which  I  did  not  believe.'  Again,  '  Tell  them  "  that  my  Be- 
loved is  mine,  and  I  am  His."  '  Again,  '  Tell  them  not  to  put  off  preparation  for 
death  till  death  comes.  It  is  awful  folly.  How  could  1  prepare  for  death  now  if  I 
had  the  preparation  to  make,  when  I  am  so  pained  that  I  con  scarcely  think  or 
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praj?'  Otier remsrita  were :  'My  Bufferinge!  thejarenotiiiiig  to  Christ's;  sad 
Eia  were  the  sufferings  of  the  just  for  the  nojust.  M;  light  afflictions  sre  bat  for 
a  moment,  hut  great  shall  he  the  peaceable  fruits  of  rigbteousness  from  them  if  I 
am  properly  exercifted  by  them.  It  is  beautiful  to  think  of  ChriBt  as  the  Bock  of 
Agea.  Other  refage  have  I  none.  The  Bible  Is  my  welL  What  a  happy  change 
Irom  this  to  heaven  I '  To  hia  brotlier,  parting  from  him,  he  said  r  '  May  Qod  bleaa 
jou,  and  keep  you ;  and  may  all  the  Ueesiugs  of  the  covenant  be  yoors  I '  On  the 
last  Sabbath  of  his  life,  he  said :  '  We  may  not  all  meet  on  another  Sabhath,  but 
there  is  a  Sabbath  that  will  never  end.'  He  was  aaked  if  he  would  not  like  a 
minister  to  pray  for  him.  He  said,  *  No  1  I  have  direct  accesa  to  Jesoa.  No  need 
to  honble  uie  minister.  I  am  suffering  too  sorely  to  see  any  one.'  He  said  con- 
ceniog  his  children,  that  he  could  give  them  no  better  advice  than  tbat  which  Dr. 
Gntlrie  had  given  to  hia  children :  '  Stand  up  for  Christ'  He  wished  this  counsel 
to  be  communicated  to  there  all.  The  300^  Hymn  was  read  to  him,  and  as  tho 
line,  '  Say,  poor  sinner,  lov'st  thou  Me?'  was  read,  he  was  heard  saying,  '  I  love 
Him ;  oh,  how  I  love  Him  1 '  Sueh  are  a  few  of  his  deathbed  aayinga,  uttered  by 
ym  with  no  intention  or  suspicion — so  great-  was  his  modesty— ^t  they  ever 
ihirald  be  published.  Such  aayinga,  as  the  sayings  of  a  good  man  on  his  deathbed, 
m  have  conndered  too  interesting  and  important  to  be  overlooked,  and  well  fitted 
to  LDirtruot  and  impress  every  one  who  hears  them. 

Allow  me  now  to  sketch  some  featorea  in  the  life  and  character  of  our  dear 
friend.  I  first  became  at^uuuted  with  bim  when,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  we 
vets  students  at  the  Theological  Hall  in  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow,  under  Doctors 
MitdieU  and  Brown.  On  ue  same  day  we  dehvered  our  first  discoursee  to  the 
ProfesBor ;  and  out  of  sympathy  with  each  other  in  the  somewhat  trying  circum- 
Et&nces  in  which  we  were  placed,  we  had  some  conversation,  and  tiina  began  a 
friendship  which  has  never  been  broken  nor  intennitted  nor  clouded  till  now,  when 
the  night  of  death  and  the  grave  has  gathered  around  it.  This  long  and  most  de- 
lightful correspondence  and  friendship  qualifies  me  to  form  and  give  an  opinion  of 
aj  dear  deported  friend.  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  you  a  biography  of  him  in 
the  generally  undeistood  sense  of  that  word  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  needed,  for  the 
^Ooij  of  Mh  father's  house  is  known  wherever  the  light  of  the-  Ni^t  Lamp 
thines,  and  other  public  facts  not  mentioned  there  are  patent  in  other  qnart«n ; 
bat  1  tlunk  I  am  qualified  in  some  humble  measure  to  tell  what  I  myself  know  of 
him  bom  oar  1<Hig  and  intimate  interconne. 

I  think  I  know  something  of  his  mind;  and  it  was  a  thtyi^htful,  wise,  practical, 
Hgadous,  energetic  mind,  full  of  clear  lights  and  fresh  air,  like  a  northern  clime, 
and  wbeie  judgment  ruled  over  imagination.  I  think  I  know  sometJiing  of  his 
heart;  andit  waa  the  warmest,  truest,  most  loving,  and  unselfish  and  generous,  pure 
ud  honourable,  of  hearts — a  heart  without  guile  and  deceit,  where  everything  that 
vas  good  was  loved,  and  from  which  went  forth  acorn  lilfC  hail  mingled  with  fire, 
to  blast  and  burn  whatever  waamean  and  low,  1  think  I  knowhiareligiouasentj- 
rwntB;and  they  were  those  in  which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  childhood,  which 
he  had  vowed  to  uphold  at  his  ordination,  which  he  muntained  in  private  conver- 
sation and  in  private  letters,  and  which  be  faithfully  preached,  and  in  the  faith  of 
wUch  he  has  passed  through  the  dark  valley  and  gone  up  to  the  golden  gates.  I 
tU  I  know  something  of  his  private  life,  for  I  have  seen  him  sa  student,  as 
preacher,  as  minister — seen  him  in  his  secludve  and  confidential  times  ;  but  I  have 
ii£Ter  Men  him  depart  from  the  consistent  life  of  a  Christian  man.  I  think  I  know 
wmelhiug  of  his  friendship,  for  I  have  basked  in  its  over-weloome  beams  for  almost 
forty  years.  I  have  often  reaped  its  blessed  fruits,  and  I  carry  the  memory  of  it 
lith  me,  and  wiU  carry  it  through  all  time  with  me,  as  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
'nwt  predous  treasures  of  the  past ;  and  I  boar  my  joyful  testimony  to  it  aa  a 
^iendahip  full  of  forbearance  ana  forgiveness,  full  of  a  man's  strength  and  a  wo- 
fflMi'a  tenderness,  full  of  chivairons  s^CTity  to  cheer  and  comfort,  to  help  and  de- 
irad.  I  think  I  know  something  of  hia  family  life.  He  feared  God  in  hia  family, 
uid  regularly  and  reverently  mointliined  the  grand  old  institution  of  family 
VMsh^.  To  say  that  he  was  a  loving  husband  and  father,  would  be  to  say 
*hat  is  trite  and  commonplace.  He  was  all  that,  really  and  largely  all  that ; 
but  he  was  far  more  than  all  that      He  was  the  most  delightful  man  in  hia 
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tanulj  I  ever  saw.  HiB  household  cBn  bear  fall  witnesB  to  the  ezqoiaite  dmna 
of  hie  Bocie^.  She  who  is  this  d&y  the  saddest  monmer  amoDg  its  all ;  she  who 
has  been  for  almost  thirty  jears  bis  excellent  compamou  in  spousal  harmouy  and 

i'oj ;  she  who  has  sanctified  the  marriage  relation  to  him  hy  her  love,  her  prudence, 
ler  maoagement  of  his  domestic  ofFairs,  and  devotion  to  his  comfort  and  happi- 
ness ;  she  who,  in  bis  days  ol  decay  and  trouble,  rose  with  the  occasion  in  love 
and  helpftdnesB,  and  who  hung  around  his  dying  bed  with  an  agony  outy  1«ss 
than  his  own, — she  and  all  her  children  can  atteet  the  beauty  of  hia  domestic  life. 
He  waa  so  fresh,  so  social,  so  gleeful,  so  hospitable ;  his  wife's  joy,  his  chOdreo'i 
companion,  entering  with  his  whole  heart  into  all  their  joys  and  sorrows  and 
faarmleBs  sports,  and  showeriog  upon  hia  guests  all  the  charms  of  hospitable  iuttf- 
conrse.  I  know  all  these  things  that  I  have  referred  to,  but  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
know,  like  you,  how  our  dear  departed  friend  conducted  himself  among  yon  in 
relation  to  tiie  pulpit,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  family  visitation,  the  sick-chamber, 
and  tbe  deathbed ;  but  1  cannot  doubt  tbat  many  of  you  must  poasess  the  most 
precious  recollections  of  his  counsels,  his  love,  his  help,  and  bis  prayers  in  all  tbw 
scenes — recollections  all  the  more  vivid  this  day,  when  you  no  longer  see  his  fsK 
or  bear  his  voice  in  this  place.  But  I  know  enough  of  hia  miniatrationa  to  mj 
that  be  preached  the  glorious  gospe!  of  the  blessed  God, — preached  it  clearly, 
energetically, --often  with  remarlukble  skill  and  power  and  adaptation  to  his  heaitn, 
and  success  in  winning  sonls  to  Christ,  his  noble  heart  warming  with  solar  fire, 
and  benignity  in  his  matter  and  manner.  I  also  know  how  competent  be  wi>  to 
afford  you  guidance  both  in  your  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs ;  how  admicablj 
be  could  adapt  himself  to  the  whole  circle  of  human  character  and  circumstances, 
80  as  to  win  the  erring,  to  soothe  the  sorrowful,  to  help  the  needy,  to  enconngc 
the  industrious,  to  build  up  the  godly,  to  silence  the  scoffer,  to  du«ct  the  young, 
and  support  the  aged.  I  cannot  be  expected  to  know,  like  you,  all  that  he^ 
among  you  in  connection  with  your  temporal  affairs  as  a  congregation,  but  I  believe 
I  am  not  far  astray  in  my  belid  when  I  say  that  this  noble  structure  in  which  you 
now  worship  God  owes  much  to  his  management,  and  intrepidity,  and  resolutioD,  and 
liberality ;  and  that  not  only  every  one  among  you  would  admit  as  much,  but  thit 
every  stone  in  the  wall  and  every  beam  in  the  timber  would,  if  they  could  become  > 
vocal,  affirm  the  statement  I  cannot  be  expected,  like  you,  to  know  bow  be  couductal 
himaelf  in  this  town ;  but  I  know  this,  that  he  mixed  with  the  bigbeat  classes  in  ; 
happy  intercourse,  and  that  in  bis  bumanity,  and  energy,  and  readiness,  lik«  Iw 
Divme  Master,  to  bind  jip  the  broken-hearted,  he  touched  the  lowest  ertremfflof  ^ 
society,  and  sought  out  the  forlorn,  the  guilty,  and  the  stranger,  in  tfae  lowest 
haunts  of  vice  and  in  the  most  infectious  scenes  of  disease.  Neither  can  1  be  ei- 
pected  to  know  how  he  conducted  himself  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  presby- 
tery ;  but  1  know  that  he  oft«n  tbrew  himself  with  amazing  enei^,  and  labovied  i 
wiUi  exhausting  toil,  in  the  interests  of  new-born  and  struggling  congregaiioBa 
But  all  this  ia  now  over.  His  sun  has  gone  down,  prematurely  gone  down ;  at 
sooner  than  we  expected ;  far  sooner  than  we  wished ;  far  too  soon  for  yoni  inter-  I 
esta,  and  the  interests  of  truth  and  humanity.  '  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  unto  Thee.'  This  is  our  time  to  weep ;  but  the  time  of  onr  joy  will  eome,  I 
for  our  brother  shall  rise  again.  < 

Allow  me  just  another  sentence.  Brethren  of  this  congregation,  yon  have  met  I 
with  a  great,  I  fear  an  irrepanble  loss.  You  may  meet  with  many  ministsa  u" 
many  men  before  you  may  see  bis  like  again  whom  you  have  loet.  Bot  God  ho  I 
you  and  your  intereata  in  His  keeping,  &ek  His  face,  and  trust  in  HiapW'"*;  i 
The  Lord  sanctify  to  you  your  heavy  stroke  and  sore  bereavement  Th^  Lot  | 
bless  you  and  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  you.  May  you  discharge  the  duty  uia  i 
reahze  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  '  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  eh>U  | 
renew  tbeir  strength  ;  they  snail  mount  up  with  wii^  as  eagles ;  tjiey  shall  run  | 
and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.' 

And  as  to  those  who  are  mourners  here  this  day, — in  a  special  srJiBe  nMumen  for 
a  departed  husband,  or  father,  or  brotier,  or  telative,  or  friend,— the  Lord  swewJ 
to  OS  our  sora  stroke,  quicken  us  by  the  remembrance  of  the  departed's  fforth  to 
walk  like  him,  as  be  walked  like  Christ,  not  sorrowing  even  aa  others  wbich  'i*'^ 
no  hope,  but  sorrowing  in  connection  with  the  hope  l^at  oar  departed  frieDa  •"^ 
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pone  to  be  irith  Christ  in  heaven,  and  in  conoection  with  the  prayer  that,  in  God'ii 
good  time,  we  may  meet  him  there,  and  resume  our  intercourse  in  the  land  where 
there  is  no  night,  nor  sea,  nor  grave.  And  now,  brethren,  farewell  I  Our  Stephen 
bag  gone  np  from  us,  to  see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  Han  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Devout  men  have  carried  him  to  an  honourable  grave  on  the  top 
of  your  beautdfnl  hill ;  and  I,  incompetent  t«  the  task  in  every  respect,  but  in  love 
for  ray  dear  friend,  have  now  finieiied  my  task  when  I  have  cast  this  last  wreath  on 
bis  grave.  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  Tea, 
Biith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  theii  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
tiiem.'  Amien  and  amen  I 
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Ir  the  footprinto  of  the  world's  great  men  are  worthy  of  being  observed  and 
remembered^  surely  the  footprinte  of  the  Church's  good  men  shou^  not  be  over- 
looked and  forgotten.  This  remark  will  apply  especially  to  the  Church's  nunisterB, 
commiieioned  to  proclaim  the  '  glad  tidmgs ; '  and  moat  of  all  to  those  ministers 
vho  have  laboured  long  and  futhf  ully  and  succesBfuUy  in  the  Master's  service.  In 
such  a  case,  bit^aphy  is  both  a  duty  and  a  blessing.  A  useful  life  deserves  to  be 
recorded  ^  the  praise  of  divine  grace,  and  the  record  of  snch  a  life  is  a  stimulus 
to  the  Church  and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Without  biography,  a  useful  life 
might  tell  upon  surviving  contemporaries,  but  ite  influence  would  gradually 
Ersporate,  and  soon  disappear.  But  when  it  is  recorded,  its  animating  power 
becuioea  embalmed,  and  future  generations  can  experience  its  quickening  influence. 

In  onr  last  issue  we  were  called  upon  to  record  the  memorials  of  a  venerated 
member  of  the  Prcsbytciy  of  Falkirk  i*  and  now  we  have  a  corresponding  duty  to 
perform  for  a  venerated  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Perth.  '  Oar  fathers, 
"here  are  they  ?  '  Thanks  to  the  gospel,  or  rather  the  God  of  the  gospel,  we  can 
in  such  cases  answer  that  question  with  joyful  confidence.  Our  fathere  are  not 
bere.  They  '  served  tlieir  generation  by  the  will  of  God,'  and  the  time  had  come 
for  them  '  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.' 

William  Pringle,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  bom  at  Tranent,  in  East 
lotliian,  on  the  19th  July  1796.  -  At  his  death,  therefore,  he  was  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry.  He  had  the 
priril^e  of  pious  parents — a  privilege  blessed  both  to  himself  wid  the  other 
memhos  of  the  family.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr,  James  Pringle,  a  draper 
in  Tranent,  who  was  a  singularly  meek  and  devout  man,  and  an  elder  for  many 
}'ears  in  the  Burcher  congre^tion  of  Tranent,  at  that  time  under  the  ministry 
of  the  lat«  Bev.  Bobert  Sheriff.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  excellence, 
vho  desired  no  greater  honour  for  her  sons  than  that  they  should  be  ministers 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  honour,  in  the  case  of  both  of  them,  she  was 
privileged  to  enjoy.  She  possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  and  her  son  William 
seems  to  have  obtained  the  same  precious  gift  by  inheritance. 

From  such  parents,  his  edncation,  both  secular  and  religions,  must  have  re- 
[dved  earnest  attention.  At  three  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  read  the  Bible, 
uid  St  six  he  began  the  study  of  I^tin.  At  twelve  he  eni«red  the  Univeidty 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  for  he  gained  a  prize  in  the 
class  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettrea  for  an  essay  on  '  The  Fundamental  Causes  of 
the  DiverHitiea  ot  Style.'  When  only  fourteen,  be  entered  the  Moral  Philosophy 
dtes,  tien  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who,  observing  his 
Itojiih  appearance,  remarked,  'You  are  a  young  moral  philosopher.'  But  al- 
thoDgh  young,  he  listened  to  Dr.  Brown's  lectures  with  eager  interest  and 
Bmch  profit,  his  remarkable  memory  enabUng  him  to  carry  away  almost  the 
whole  lecture,  both  sentiments  and  words.  Having  completed  the  usntd  course 
in  Edmbu^h,  he  etudi'ed  for  one  sesuon  at  the  University  in  Glasgow,  attend- 
ii^  the  clanes  of  Greek,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Bistory. 

In  1811  he  entered  the  Burgher  DiviniM'  Hall  at  Selkirk,  and  for  five  yeara 

Btndied  theology  under  the  venerable  Dr.  Lawson,  whose  saiutiy  character  and 

*  The  lata  Rev.  James  Bomerville  of  Airth. 
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cUldltke  Biniplicity  and  woodroas  atorai  of  Bible  knowledge  luul  endeutlj 
made  npon  him  a  deep  Bad  salnlary  impressioo.  In  Apiil  1816  be  was  licenaed 
bj  the  Freebyteiy  of  Edinburgh  to  preacb.  the  gospel ;  and  in  tbe  same  year  be 
waa  called  bj  the  Gongregatioii  in  Aachtenrder  to  aucoeed  tbe  Ber.  Hr.  Imiie,  a 

man  remarkable  for  hiB  originalit;  and  pnlpt  power.  As  preachers  were  then 
BCarce  in  the  Boigher  denomination,  he  was  not  ordained  till  the  fallowing  year. 
His  ordination  took  place  on  the  17th  September  1817,  under  the  open  ek;, 
and  within  a  Btone'a-throw  of  tJie  spot  where  recently  his  honoored  dost  was 
committed  to  the  grave  in  the  joyful  hope  of  a  glorioaB  resorrection.  Locally,  the 
commencement  and  the  close  hare  not  been  far  divided. 

Dr.  Pringle'B  ministry,  throughout  bia  whole  conrse,  waa  characterized  by  the 
freeness  with  whLch  he  dehghted  to  offer  aalration  to  ainnera  univeraally.  Side 
by  aide  with  the  atoning  work  of  the  Saviour,  he  alao  delighted  to  bring  pro- 
ninently  forward  the  sancti^ng  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intimating  most  dis- 
tinctly that  while  the  door  was  open  to  all,  it  was  only  through  sovereign  graw 
that  men  would  be  peranaded  to  eut«r  in. 

He  took  a  special  interest  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young ;  and  as  then 
was  no  Bible  class  in  Anchterarder  but  his  own  for  aeveral  years  after  bis  ordina- 
tion, a  gteat  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  were  then  at  a  suitable 
1^  gratefully  availed  themselves  of  tbe  privilege  of  attending  his  class.  And 
attendance  on  the  Bible  class  of  a  pastor  whose  mind  waa  so  richly  stored  with 
sacred  tmtli,  and  with  literary  and  scientific  ilioEtrationa,  was  surely  no  conuaon 
privilege. 

In  misdonary  work,  both  home  and  foreign,  he  always  took  a  deep  and  practical 
interest  Both  gratitude  and  aubmiaaion  to  anthority  made  bim  feel  the  f<aw  of 
bis  Msater's  command,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ;  '  and  what  he  felt  himaelf  he  urged  habitually  and  aSectionately  npon 
bia  people.  When  union  with  other  Chnrdies  was  less  thought  of  than  now,  he 
maintained  friendly  and  confiding  intercourse  with  brethren  of  other  commnnions 
around  him,  and  he  longed  for  the  time  when  the  diviaions  of  Zion  ahotild  entirely 
disappear. 

He  was  wannly  attached  to  the  temperance  reformation,  and  both  at  home  and 
elsewhere  that  important  movement  was  frequently  aided  by  hia  earnest  and  able 
advocacy.  He  felt  that  self'Control  and  self-denial  must  lie  at  the  fouudatioa  of 
moral  excellence  and  national  greatnesa,  and  hence  his  anxiety  to  advance  this  and 
every  other  causecaiculaled  to  promote  the  happiness  andprospenly  of  hisfelloW' 

Hia  scholarahip  was  of  no  common  order,  for  it  was  both  diversified  and  deep. 
His  acquaintance  with  mathematical  science  waa  ext^aive  ;  bis  power  over  figOKS 
was  marvellous.  In  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  he  was  a  master  ^lin 
to  him  waa  like  a  vemacoUr.  Ko  fewer  than  eleven  volumes  published  by  the 
Calvin  Translation  Sodety  were  the  fruits  of  his  ^ueat  pen,  and  are  fine  specimens 
of  graceful  English.  Such  extensive  and  ripe  scholarship  as  bis  would  have 
adorned  a  professor's  chair  in  any  Church. 

When  the  Scbolaiahip  Scheme,  for  raimug  the  atandard  of  education  among  the 
miniateiB  of  our  Church,  was  originated.  Dr.  Pringle  threw  his  whole  heart  into  it 
None  but  those  who  knew  him  intimately  can  tell  how  mnch  time  and  persoual 
labour  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  that  scheme.  For  twenty-four  years  he 
was  one  of  the  examiners,  and  during  twelve  of  those  years  he  was  convener  of  the 
committee — conslmcting  the  machinery  of  the  scheme,  and  peisonally  collecting 
BubscriptionB  over  the  whole  Church  to  keep  it  going.  When  it  pamed  from  his 
hands  it  was  nearly  free  from  the  burden  of  debt  which  it  had  been  cairyiiig  for 
Borne  years,  and  altogether  it  was  in  a  lively,  prosperous  state.  Hia  work  for  it 
had  been  from  tbe  beginning  a  labour  of  love ;  and  when  he  withdrew  from  it,  he 
felt  aa  if  he  had  been  Tooeed  from  one  of  the  ties  wjiich  bound  him  to  this  earthly 
life.  But  he  had  his  reward  in  the  good  he  was  hcmonred'to  accomplish.  In  the 
memories  of  many  young  miniateta  aasiated  by  it,  and  of  many  more  stimulated  by 
it,  the  Scholarship  Scheme  of  our  Church  will  ever  be  identified  with  the  name  of 
our  venerated  friend  in  Auchterarder. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1859  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  waa  conferred  upon 
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him  fay  Princetown  College,  New  Jereer,  a  college  of  the  higheiit  standing  in 
America;  and  the  F&cultjr  in  that  college  honoured  them^ves  when  Uiey 
hoQoored  onr  friend. 

On  the  completion  of  Dr.  Pringle'B  jubilee,  in  October  1867,  a  manifestation  of 
joyfal,  grateful  feeling  took  place  in  Auchterarder,  such  as  baa  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed in  oQi  Church,  or  in  onv  Church  in  Scotland.  The  congregation,  with 
friends  id  the  neighbourhood  and  throughout  the  Church,  met  to  congratulate  the 
venerable  labourer  on  the  completion  oTthe  fiftieth  year  of  his  pastorate,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  ealver  and  a  gold  w&teh  and  chain,  the  watch  bearing  the 
following  inscription :  '  Presented,  along  with  a  thousand  guineas,  by  the  members 
of  his  congregation  and  other  friendu,  to  the  Rev.  William  Pringle,  D.D.,  minister 
of  the  North  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Auchterarder,  on  the  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  and  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  ministerial 
abihty  and  fidelitv,  and  of  the  public  services  he  has  rendered  by  his  bearing  and 
Christian  seal.'  Snch  a  mmiiflcent  gift  waa  honouring  to  the  givers  as  well  as 
gratifying  to  the  receiver.  They  wished  to  express  their  sense  of  obhgation  to 
him  for  Ma  long  and  valued  eervices  to  his  congregation  and  the  Church  at  large ; 
and  he  doubUees  felt  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  render  his  few  remaining  years, 
if  possible,  slill  more  and  more  productive  of  blissful  fruit. 

In  June  laat  ye&r  the  unexpected  death  of  his  eon  Jamee  at  Brighton  was  a 
severe  blow  to  him.  To  that  stroke  he  submitted  without  a  murmur ;  and  al- 
though at  family  worship  that  morning,  when  the  sad  and  sudden  news  arrived,  he 
pouted  out  his  lorronfm  heart  in  thanksgiving  for  Glod's  goodness  to  the  dear  de- 
parted, yet  be  never  recovered  the  natural  elasticity  of  bis  spirits  after  that 
bereavement.  On  the  first  Sabbath  on  which  he  was  to  preach  to  his  people  after 
his  son's  death,  he  fOtand,  when  the' Sabbath  morning  arrived,  that  he  was  quite 
unfit  for  the  task,  and  he  bad  to  request  a  valued  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr. 
Haldane  of  Cloanden,  to  t^e  the  service  for  him.  On  the  following  Sabbath, 
being  somewhat  more  composed,  he  preached  a  very  heavenly  sermon  to  his 
people,  on  the  t«xt,  '  Be  ye  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  in- 
herit the  pTOmiBca ; '  and  at  the  close  addressed  to  them  a  few  affecting  words 
regarding  tne  beloved  one  who  had  so  recently  been  removed. 

The  death  of  one  so  singularly  lovable  in  bis  disposition,  and  of  such  unwearied 
Christian  activity,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  was  certainly  a  dark  dispensation. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  iather  who  mourned  him  it  wan  no  doubt  sent  as  a  loving 
messenger,  to  fit  him  more  for  his  own  departure.  For  several  years  he  had  been 
evidentiy  ripening  for  a  better  world,  and  this  bereavement  only  drew  him 
nearer  to  the  glories  that  had  long  attracted  him.  His  pointed  way  of  present- 
ing divine  truth  and  of  pressing  it  upon  bis  people,  and  the  growing  earnest- 
nesB  of  tus  public  devotions,  clearly  indicated  that  eternal  realities  were  in  his 
eye  growing  larger  and  more  absorbing  in  proportion  as  he  approached  them. 
In  his  prayers  he  seemed  to  redize  more  than  ever  the  immediate  presence  of 
God  as  his  own  God  and  Redeemer,  and  to  enter  into  the  very  secret  of  His 
tabernacle  to  wrestle  with  Him  in  holy  fervency. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  year  he  preached  for  the  last  time.  Unconsciously 
to  himself  and  others  around  him,  he  was  closing  bis  labours  in  the  vineyard 
below.  The  text  of  his  New  Tear's  sermon  in  the  forenoon  was  Isaiah  ii.  5  :  '0 
hoDse  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  walkin  the  light  of  the  Lord.'  There  was  some 
appearance  of  -  exhaustion  in  the  forenoon  ;  bat  in  bis  monthly  discourse  in  the 
evening  it  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  spoke  with  bia  usual  energy,  and  with 
more  than  his  usual  richness  of  saintly  thought.  The  subject  of  his  discourse 
na  in  Hebrews  xiL  5  ;  and  it  is  interestins  to  think  that  his  last  pulpit  theme 
*u  God's  parental  chastening  of  His  children,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  what 
was  so  soon  to  be  realised  in  his  own  experience.  On  that  day  he  quoted,  with 
teaching  effect,  aqd  with  almost  prophetic  foresight,  these  beautiful  lines : 

'And  Boon  of  me  it  shall  te  slid. 
That  I  have  lived,  that  I  am  dead. 

Of  aU  I  leave  beUnd, 
A  few  may  weep  a  little  wMlf^ 
Then  bless  m;  memory  with  ■  amile. 
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0  my  immorlsl  mind ! 
Whan  Jjfe  snd  death  hive  ceosfd  to  be, 
Where  ndlt  thou  epsud  etemitj  ?  ' 

Next  Sabbath  hs  waa  too  ill  to  go  to  cbnrch.  Hie  eon  John  the  previous  week 
bad  been  liceased  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  it  was  a  toDChing  drcumstanee 
that  he,  who  had  watched  so  long  and  with  such  affectionate  interest  ovet  his 
son's  preparatory  course  of  study,  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary 
even  one  Sahbath  after  his  son  was  licensed  to  preach.  But  he  murmured  not. 
He  only  remarked,  with  deep  feeling,  what  a  kind  providence  it  was  that  his 
son  was  at  home  and  could  preach  for  him  that  day.  At  first  his  illness  did 
not  seem  very  serious,  aod  he  was  able  to  be  out  of  bed  a  part  of  nearly  every 
day,  till  within  ten  days  of  his  death  making  arrangementa  tor  the  supply  of 
his  pulpit.  He  wbb  much  gratified  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  M'Dowall  of  ^loa, 
in  coming  to  preach 'for  him  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  February,  and  take  his 
monthly  evening  discourse.  The  illness,  however,  went  oii,  with  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear  as  to  his  recovery,  until  he  calmly  fell  asleep  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  Sabbath  after  he  had  been  lost  in  the  pulpit. 

Having  a  brave  heart,  he  cherished,  through  the  greater  part  of  his  illness,  the 
hope  that  he  might  recover.  Still  it  was  evident  that  the  other  alternative  was 
frequentlv  in  his  mind ;  and  as  his  illness  increased,  his  whole  demeanour  was, 
in  a  marked  way,  that  of  a  dying  Christian.  His  personal  prayers  began  to  be 
spoken  aloud,  and  very  fervenUy  and  frequently  did  he  pray  to  the  God  in  whom 
he  trusted.  His  natural  reserve  on  matters  of  religious  experience  disappeared 
UD consciously,  and  hence  his  deathbed  utterances  were  all  the  more  striking, 
for  it  was  the  solemn  realization  of  the  spiritual  world  as  near  him  and  around 
him  and  within  him  that  had  chased  the  reserve  away.  On  one  occasion, 
when  laid  all  right  for  the  night,  he  said,  '  Stop  1 '  and  then  with  much  fervour 
he  prayed  aloud  :  '  Heavenly  f'ather,  grant  me  the  great  blessing  of  sleep ; ' 
adding,  however,  in  case  of  refusal,  a  cheerful  expression  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  Upon  another  occasion,  after  praying  for  sleep,  he  remarked 
traatingly,  '  But  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'  Restless  nights,  howerer,  brought 
him  rapidly  near  the  time  when  he  would  get  the  quiet  sleep  of  the  grave  until 
the  happy  awakening  on  the  resurrection  morning.  During  one  sleepless  night, 
less  thMi  a  week  before  his  death,  one  of  his  daughters,  supposing  him  exhausted, 
prepared  for  him  some  simple  food,  and  he  took  it  with  relish.  He  then  prayed 
aloud,  and  thanked  God  for  the  food  and  fi)r  the  relish  with  which  he  had  taken 
it.  Then,  with  growing  earnestness  and  fervour,  which  had  a  thrilling  effect,  hs 
gave  thanks  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  for  having  been  allowed  to  break  it  for  so 
many  years  to  the  people  of  God.  During  his  last  Ulnese,  he  spoke  repeatedly  of 
the  strong  affection  subwsting between  himself  and  his  beloved  flock,  and,  evidently 
with  great  happiness,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  was  much  genuine  piety 
among  them. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  to  him  was  his  constant  joy.  One  night,  when  two  of 
his  family  were  watching  with  him,  he  repeated  aloud  several  times  parts  of  averse 
which  seemed  to  be  haunting  him  like  thrilling  mnaic — '  Thus  the  Lord  preserved 
David  whithersoever  he  went.'  He  repeatedly  said,  '  That  is  a  beautiful  verse;' 
and  then  he  added,  '  Read  the  chapter.'  Afterwards  he  requested  several  psaltus 
to  be  read  to  him,  naming  them  and  describing  their  special  characteristics. 
Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  extreme  pain,  he  wodd  stop  hia  moaning  to  present 
the  fervent  prayer,  '  Lord,  increase  the  number  of  them  that  fear  Thy  name,'  as  if, 
like  his  Divine  Master,  he  might  have  said,  '  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hatheatenme 
up.'  He  was  overheard  praying  for  his  people  also,  and  with  melting  aolemuitj 
presenting  this  petition :  '  Make  them  value  Thy  holy  day.'  When  any  friend's 
name  was  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  he  im mediately  prayed  for  him,  never  think' 
ing  who  might  he  present.  It  looked  as  if  he  felt  himself  at  heaven's  gate,  openiDg 
his  whole  heart  to  bis  heavenly  Father.  He  seemed  to  have  no  anxiety  regarding 
his  beloved  wife  and  family,  for  he  had  cast  their  care  on  Him  to  whom  he  hw 
committed  his  own  soul.  Frequently,  and  with  much  tender  feeling  and  fervour, 
he  prayed  for  all  his  dear  ones,  asking  for  them  all  spiritual  and  heavenly  bleM- 
ings  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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A  few  boura  before  he  died  he  seemed  to  welcome  the  thought  that  &e  parting 
moment  was  at  huut.  When  asked  how  he  was,  be  replied  in  a  happj,  careaBinjf 
tone,  'Oh,  I'm  fine!  this  is  a  preparation  for  heaven  I '  This  ezpreBaioa  he  uttered 
repeatedly  afterwarda,  clearly  indicating  that,  whatever  fightings  there  might  be 
without,  there  were  no  feare  within.  Shortly  hefore  he  di^,  one  of  his  daughters 
iisked  hiin  if  he  was  lying  comfortably.  But  the  glorious  rei^tiea  of  heaven  were 
now  opening  upon  him,  and  shut  all  such  trivial  matters  out  of  view,  and  accord- 
ingly his  only  answer  was  to  say,  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  It  is  the  Lord  Jeaue  Christ,' 
ae  if  at  that  very  moment  the  glorified  Master  had  been  revealing  Himself  to  His 
dying  servant.  Hearen  waa  opening,  and  earth  and  all  its  vauitiee  were  vanishing 
oat  of  sight.  Being  asked  a  little  afterwards  how  he  felt,  he  replied  with  much 
solenmity,  and  at  greater  length,  '  It  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohnst  that  entereth  in  into 
the  heavena.'  The  mere  words  cannot  express  half  the  meaning,  for  the  tones  of 
his  voice  in  uttering  those  words  told  unmlatakaahly  his  solemn  sense  of  the  pre- 
nence  of  his  Saviour. 

A  little  before  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  he  said,  address- 
ing his  family  circle,  '  Prepare  all  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  above.'  About 
e^ht,  one  of  his  sons,  repeating  to  him  some  Scripture  texts,  began  the  verse, 
'And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord,' and  the  dying  aufferer  immediately 
finisbcd  the  quotation  by  adding,  '  in  that  day  whea  I  make  up  my  jewels.'  These 
were  the  last  words  he  uttered  to  mortal  ears.  An  hour  later  he  was  unable  to 
speak  when  his  brother  miniater  Mr.  Jacque  engaged  in  prayer  in  hia  presence. 
About  half-past  ten,  hia  end  being  evidently  near,  his  eldest  surviving  son  entered 
ibe  room,  and,  kneeling  down,  prayed  for  him  as  for  one  just  dying.  When  the 
prayer  ended,  he  opened  his  eyea  and  looked  at  his  wife  and  the  members  of  his 
lunily  all  gathered  around  him,  excepting  one,  who  could  not  leave  her  sphere  of 
duty.  His  eye  ran  round  the  weeping  circle,  and  good  bye  was  said  to  him  who 
could  not  answer.  After  a  few  gentle  breathings  he  slowly  shut  his  eyea  and  closed 
his  lips,  as  if  for  sleep.  It  was  the  sleep  of  death,  Viie  sweet  '  sleep  in  Jesus '  that 
'  knows  no  waking,'  until  the  Lord  of  Life  Himaelf,  '  in  that  day,'  shall,  with  His 
own  living  voice,  break  the  silence  and  the  elumbera  of  the  tomb. 

Dr.  Fringle  was  married  on  the  19th  December  1828  to  Miss  Mary  Add  Hen-- 
iersoa,  a  native  of  Woodford,  in  Essex.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  when  she  was 
five  years  old,  she  was  adopted  by  her  paternal  aunt,  and  brought  up  in  Eccle- 
lechan,  under  the  miniatry  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Johnston.  The  union  between 
them  lasted  more  than  forty-four  years,  and  was  peculiarly  happy.  They  had 
eight  children,  three  sons  andfivedaughters,  of  whom  one  daughter  died  in  infancy, 
uid  James,  the  eldest  aon,  died  last  year. 

The  interment  took  place  in  the  pariah  churchyard  on  Monday  the  24th  Febru- 
iuy,  a  sorrowful  day  to  many  among  whom  the  venerable  doctor  had  been  labour- 
ing so  long.  The  attendance  waa  very  large,  and  waa  conmosed  of  persons  from 
>uious  parts  of  the  country  and  of  all  denominations.  The  shops  in  the  town 
vere  moatly  closed,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  solemnity  seemed  to  pervade  the  vast 
usenbUge.  The  funeral  procession  following  the  body  was  composed  of  the  sor- 
rowing relatives,  the  session  of  the  congregation,  members  of  the  Preabyteiy  of 
I'erth,  and  members  of  other  presbyteries  and  other  churchea,  the  managers  and 
members  of  the  congregation,  the  Auchterarder  Yolunteer  Riflemen,  who  had 
chosen  Dr.  Pringle  to  be  their  honorary  chaplain  iu  1860,  and  the  general  public. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  the  vacant  pulpit  was  occupied  in  the  forenoon  by 
the  Bev.  George  3acque,  his  fellow-labourer  in  Auehterarder,  who  preached  from 
Hebrews  li,  13,  '  Theae  all  died  in  faith,'  etc.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Miller,  one  of  his 
M-presbytera  in  Perth,  preached  in  the  afternoon  from  Gen.  xlvii.  9,  '  My  pilgrim- 
^,'  and  again  in  the  evening  from  2  Theas.  i.  10,  '  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  His  saints.'  All  the  three  diacourseB  seemed  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on 
the  large  and  intereeted  audiences  to  whom  they  were  addreaaed.  Cur  venerated 
father  and  friend  now  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  shall  follow  him. 
^"J  the  Comforter  of  the  cast  down  cheer  the  hearts  of  a  widowed  wife,  a  widowed 
^<^,  a  sorrowing  family,  and  a  bereaved  congregation ! 
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UNION  NEGOTIATIONS  TEN  YEARS  AGO. 

We  recently  lighted  on  some  EdinbtiTgh  tboee  propomls,  though  quite  prepared 

newspapers  of  the  month  of  May  1863,  tomftke  thepowerof  theciTilma^Btrate 

and  tamed  with  revived  interest  to  the  .an  entirely  open  qneetion  in  a  TJnited 

full  reports  therein  given  of    certain  Cbnrch ;  and  the  present  minority  of 

Union  negotiations  entered  on  that  year  the  Free  Church  knew  this  as  thoroughly 

with  so  much  hopefulness  and  enthu-  then  as  now,  and  yet  with  seeming  cor- 

siasm.    It  may  serve  a  good  pnrpose,  in  diality  received  onrppoposala.  If,  Binoply 

view  of  the  important  issues    of    the  becaaseweholdtheYolnntary  principle, 

coming  Church  meetings  on  this  Union  we  are  debarred  from  fellowakip  with 

question,  to  call  up  from  the  past  some  the  Free  Church,  why  did  not  the  per- 

of  the  utterances  of  Ihoeewho  ten  years  sons  who  say  that  now,  say  it  at  first, 

ago  originated  the  movement.  and  ho  have  prevented  that  alienation  of 

Who  that  was  present  at  the  memor-  spirit  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be 
able  discussion  on  the  15th  May  1863  the  result  of  the  miserably  lune  concln- 
in  the  Synod  of  our  Church  can  ever  sion of  this  ten  years' conflict? 
forget  the  scene  ?  Alt  hearts  were  We  shall  gather  together  some  Bcn- 
moved  and  melted.  As  speaker  after  tences  from  a  few  of  the  speakers,  both 
speaker  rose,  it  seemed  as  if  a  tide  of  in  the  Synod  and  Assembly  of  1863,  that 
holy  influences  swept  all  before  it ;  we  may  he  mutually  warned  and  in- 
and  when  Dr.  King  closed  his  appeal,  stmcted.  Dr.  Cairns  endeavoured  to 
EO  noble  and  patbetic,  there  was  not  a  forecastthedifficultiesthatmightemerge 
dry  eye  amongst  us  all, — \iig,  brawny  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Union.  He 
men  were  sobbing  like  chili^en,  and  thought  there  were  two  classes  of  diffi- 
feeling  could  only  at  such  a  moment  culties — accidental  and  essential ;  and 
find  fitting  expression  in  the  prayer  among  the  first  he  placed  snppoaed 
which  Dr.  Oaims  offered  for  the  divine  diSerencee  in  regard  to  Christian  doc- 
bleeeing  on  a  movement  so  anspciausly  trine.  He  frankly  stated  the  real 
begun.  We  have  never  had  any  oanee  difficulty,  vit  the  undeniable  differesce 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  then  taken,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  civil 
and  since  maintained  oy  our  Church,  magistrate.  'I  donotthink.'saidhe, — 
No  one,  indeed,  coold  have  augured,  andletthisbenoted,— 'thatwedifferas 
from  the  way  in  which  onr  proposals  to  the  so-called  Headship  of  Christ  over 
were  first  met  by  certain  men  in  the  the  nations,  and  aa  to  the  duty  of  civil 
Free  Church  on  whom  now  rests  the  governors  to  regulate  their  legislation 
grave  responsibility  of  arresting  this  by  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Itiarather 
movement,  that  they  would  have  so  as  to  .the  application  of  these  great  [^in- 
completely changed  their  position.  ciples  to  the  support  of  the  Chriatian 

Let  the  fact  be  recalled  to  the  memory  Church,  and  the  means  which  the  magis- 
oftheanti-Unionistsin  the  Free  Church,  trate  may  lawfully  employ,  and  the 
that  the  clearest  statements  were  made  Church  lawfully  t«ke  advantage  of,  for 
on  our  side  at  the  beginning  as  to  the  that  end.'  The  position  of  Dr.  Caima  is 
grounds  on  which  we  were  prepared  to  thus  summed  up:  'I  am  fully  prepared 
negotiate  for  Union.  Sepeatedly  and  to  bear  cordially  and  hcmeetly  with  -the 
emphatically  it  was  declared  during  the  Establishment  principle  of  these  bre- 
memorable  synodical  debate  of  1863,  thren,  and  to  aAow  them  every  facility 
that  the  Voluntary  principle,  as  held  and  in  stating  and  defending  it,  if  tbey  are 
acted  on  by  us,  was  not  to  be  compro-  prepared  equally  to  bear  wi^  me  ;  and 
mised,  and  that  Union  negotiationa  were  also  on  the  understanding  that  the  dif- 
Arttfrt.<u4  #,T,  Tn;4-K  tU'a  ^la^nnf-  innxi^*-  f^rcuce  is  mercly  speculative,  and  likely 
to  remain  so.'  Thus  did  Dr.  King  glow- 
not  know  this  at  that  time ;  and  yet  is  ingly  picture  the  results  of  Union :  '  The 
it  not  true  that  he  entered  heartily  into  day  of  Union  will  be  a  day  of  jnbilee. 
the  proposal  when  bronght  before  the  There  is  not  a  class  in  these  realms,  from 
Assembly  of  1868,  and  entreated  Dr.  her  gracious  Majesty  to  her  meanest 
Gibson  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  bo  subjects,  but  willhearitsannounceineDt, 
that  the  resotntion  might  be  unanimous?  so  clear  and  loud  and  thrillingly  would 
As  a  Yolnntary  Church,  we  entered  on  its  silver  trumpets  sound ;  and  the  moral 
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effect  would  vibrate  to  tbe  endi  of  tbe  it  be  too  mach  to  ask  Dr.  Beg^  to  read 

earth.    Are  you  prepared  to  forego  all  again  hia  speech  on  this  memorable  oc- 

this,  or  even  defer  all  this?     I  am  not.'  caeion,  and  put  alongside  of  it  ao;  of 

Dr.  Marshall  anticipated  that  the  Union  bis  recent  orations  on  the  same  subject? 

vonld   be   consununated  in  ten  yesis.  It  is  granted  that  he  insists  upon  the 

Dr.    Johnston,    Limetilns,    said :      '  It  preeerratioD  of  Free  Church  principles ; 

most  be  openljr  and  distinctly  stated  but   this   liberty   he  knew  was    most 

tiiat  this  matter,  tbe  matter  of  the  power  carefully  insisted  on  by  onr  side  as  well 

of  the  dvil   magiatrate   in   regard    to  as  his.     But  at  tliat  time  Free  Church 

teligion,  is  left  an  entirely  open  qnes-  principles  did   not  bulk   so   lately   in 

tkin.    I  hold  that  there  ehonld  be  no  l>r.  Bef^'s  eyes  as  to  exclude  the  view 

att^npt  at  compromise,    but  t^at   we  of   everything   else.     '  The    advantages 

should  come  forward  and  openly  state  that  wonld  spring  from  such  a  Union,' 

ODf  opinions  on  any  point  in  which  we  says  be,  '  are  manifest'   Listen  to  this, 

may  seem  to  differ  from  one  another,  ye  men  of  the  North  I    '  The  very  Union 

and  that  the  question  should  be  honestly  itself,  apart  from  the  great  spiritual 

eeltled,  can  these  mattera  be  held  to  be  aapecta  of  it,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 

open  qaeations  ? '  most    beneficial    influence  in  reference 

Thos  frankly  as  well  as  enthmiasti-  to   the   qnestion   of    Presbyterianism.' 

csilydidwe,  as  a  Church,  open  negotia-  Farther,  and  this  is  noteworthy;  'Spe- 

tioDS.  cific  advantages  would  reenlt  from  tnis 

We  tnm  now  to  the  Free  Assembly  TJtafmmr^erenoeeventoouroicnChvrch, 

utterances  of  1863.     Dp.  Buchanan  in  a  provided   the   initial    difficalty   can  be 

iioble  speech  introduced  the  sabjeet,  in-  overcome.    Our  friends  bafe  solved  pro- 

eitling  on    tbe  waste  of   money  and  blema  that  we  have  as  yet  not  been  able 

men,  the  jealousies,  heartburnings,  and  fully  to  solve.     In  what  I  have  observed 

slienation  of  feeling,  that  separation  in-  in  several  of  their  arguments,  there  are 

Tolved.    He  did  not  conc^  the  fact  mprovetnents  upon  the  ayslem  wkiek  pre- 

that  difGcnlties  existed.     Hen  must  not  vails   wilk   tut,   «o  thai  I  believe  by  this 

lie  andnly  hurried.    'We  must  not,'  said  Union,  if  it  should  be  established,  the  very 

lie,  'approach  the  point  of  junction  at  greatest   advantages  might  be  secured  to 

Wo  great  speed,  but  must  glide  into  the  our  common  Pretbyterianism,  and  la  the 

Union  statioii  so  gently,  -^at  when  we  world.'    After  thestatement,  'Whatever 

meet  and  touch,  no  shock  shall  be  felt,  yon  do  with  the  question  of  endowToenta, 

and  not  even  the  most  timonDUS  passen-  the  vital  principle  itself  mnet  be  held,' 

pr  shall  be  disturbed  in  his  seat.'   Here  it  is  added,  '  /  do  not  anticipate   any- 

i>  his  emphatic  announcement  regarding  thing  tike   impossihiliiy   in  getting   the*e 

onr  Church ;  '  Their  formula  procUims  questions  adjusted.     I  hope  we  shall  be 

quite  as  explicitly  ss  ours  the  doctrine  unanimous  tn  supporting  Dr.  Buchanan's 

of  the  Headship  of  Christ,  and  of  tbe  motion.'     Let  not   the  man   who  spoke 

independent  jnrisdiotioa  of  tbe  Church,  thus  openly  in  the  Assembly  of  1863 

On  one  point   we   differ — solely  as  to  delude  himself  and  others  bj  protesting 

the  lawfulness  of  setting  up  a  Church  that  he  is  the  same  in  his  views  now  as 

Establishment.'  then.    What  he  declared  to  be  for  the 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Brown,  with  hie  iiBval  greatest  advantage  to  the  interests  not 

Msteneas,  pnts  the  point :  '  The  question  only  of  the  Free  Church,  but  of  Presby- 

comes  to  be,  Does  this  difference  re-  terianiam,  lias  he  not  dona  everything 

specting  the  lawfulness  of  the  endow-  to  arrest  ? 

ment  of  the  Church  by  the  State  form  a  Mr.  Nixon  is  also  strangely  different 

wffiraent  ground  for  the  Churches  re-  from  hie  present  self.     Will  it  be  cre- 

insining   in  a  state   of   separation  ?     I  dited  that  this  fiery  champion  expressed 

saiwer  without  hesitation,  "No."     We  himself  in  this  faidiion? — that  considering 

ilo  not  hold  Stale  endowments  to  be  any~  the  singular  courtesy  and  considerate- 

<^ng  more  than  simply  laaiful,  and  in  cer-  nesa  and  love  with  which   the   United 

lain  circumstances  not  inexpedient.'     Sir  Presbyterian  Synod  has  treated  the  quee- 

Ueniy  Uoncreifi  rather  fails  in  foresight  tion,  he  had  thought  it  would  be  better 

when  he  says,  '  I  do  not  think  that  the  if  they  conld  avoid  any  discussion  at  all; 

question  as  to  the  connection  of  Church  but  must  confess  that  he  was  now  re- 

*nd  State  will  be  the  difficulty  which  it.  lieved,  notwithstanding   the   difference 

*iU  take  a  long  time  to  solve.'    WonM  that  had  come  out,  and  was  glad  that  the 
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diecuB8ioiihaiitakeDpliice.''Withoataa7-  taken  by  both  these  Cborcbes  from 
ing  at  present  wbeuier  they  woold  go  which  there  is  no  goug  back.  What  I 
over  to  the  United  Preebyteriaiu,  or  the  mean  is  this,— a  step  haa  been  taken 
United  Presbyterians  would  come  over  which  is  irreversible  in  this  sense,  that 
to  them,  he  had  a  Htrong  conviction  we  never  can  recover  the  poeition  which 
that,  if  they  went  on  as  they  had  begun,  we  have  occupied  separately  from  one 
they  wonid  soon  both  be  ready  for  another  eiacUy  as  it  was  before.  We 
Union.'  He  entreated  Dr.  Gibson  to  with'  may  go  forward,  and  attempt  to  con- 
draw  his  motion,  and  had  a  profound  summate  a  nnion,  and  we  may  fail, 
admiration  of  the  wonderful  speech  of  The  attempt  may  not  succeed.  Will 
Bev.  C.  J.  Brown.  Will  some  one  kindly  any  one  say  that  after  thie  night's  pro- 
ask  oar  Montroee  friend  what  he  thinks  ceedings,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
now  of  himself  in  1863?  What  unoon-  proceedings  of  the  sister  Church,  it  will 
scious  irony  in  the  above  expresmon,  'if  ever  be  possible  for  these  two  bodies  to 
they  went  on  as  they  had  begun  ! '  resume  again  exactly  the  same  position 

We  take  oor  last  extracts  from  the  with  reference  to  one  another,  or  to  their 

singularly     impressive    speech    of    Dr.  membei8,thatthey  occupied  before  these 

Gandlish,    who    throughout   all    these  negotiations  began  ?    Sir,  it  is  impossi- 

yeara,   and  amid  the  most  ungenerous  ble  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  we  aie 

and  cowardly   attacks  on   himself,   has  compelled  to  go  out  of  this  attempt  at 

not  ceased  to  maintain  his  original  poai-  union,  acknowledging  it  to  be  a  failore, 

tion  towards  tJiia  great  question  he  has  but  that  we  must  of  necessity  come  out 

had  so  much  at  heart ;  for  which  our  of  it  standing  in  very  different  rehitions 

whole  ChurcB  hooours  him.  to  one  another  from  those  on  which  we 

The  sentences  we  are  about  io  quote  stood  before  the  attempt  was  made.  We 

deserve    to    be    pondered    very    care-  must  come  ont  of  it,  I  am  persuaded, 

folly.  with  elements  of  evil  among  onrselres 

'  I  (rnst  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  that  could  not  possibly  be  overestimated' 

coming  to  a  clear  understanding  on  the  '  I   am  thoroughly  convinced  in  my  oum 

genend   principles    which  we  hold  in  mind  that  this  is  of  the  Lord,  that  it 

common,    as   regards  the   duty  of   the  ii  the  Spirit  of  God  that  has  been  mOKiJig 

civil  magistrate  to  regulate  his  conduct  the  hearts  of  our  people  and  the  sister 

by  the  Word  of  God ;  and  that  we  shall  Church.  Now  I  caimot  forget  the  solemn 

not  be  too  careful  to  try  to  draw  one  warnings  of  the  Divine  Word,  "  Grieve 

another  into  settling   bow    we  would  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  vex  not  the 

apply  these  ^reat  principles  in  this  or  Spirit."     Let  na  see  that  we  do  not 

that  supposititious  case,    I  look  upon  weary,  vex,  or  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit 

the  day's  proceedings  as  by  far  the  most  by   needless  delays,  questionings,   and 

important  ecclesiastical  event  that  has  disagreements.' 

happened  in  Scotland  since  the  Disrap-         We  leave   the  Union   discusaiona  of 

tion  ;  perhaps  even  more  important  than  both  Synod  and  Assembly  to  be  engaged 

the  Dismption  itself.    One  thing  is  per-  in  under  the  impression  of  these  weighty 

fectly  clear, — that  a  step  has  now  been  words,  ss  true  now  as  ten  years  sigo. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  JEWEL. 
The  missionary,  one  dark  November  afternoon,  made  his  way  to  the  top  part  of 
the  house  in  Paradise  Court  that  was  known  as  an  '  easy  padding  ken,'  which 
means,  '  a'qaiet  lodging-house  for  begging  impostors.'  In  reply  to  his  knock,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  woman  who  was  partly  intoxicated,  and  whose  appearasM 
denoted  that  she  sifted  upon  the  dust-heaps.  She  refused  the  tract  wnich  V>s 
offered,  upon  the  ground  that '  it  was  no  good  to  eat :'  but  when  told  of  the  '  Tru^ 
Bread,'  she  opened  the  door  wider,  and  looking  toward  a  bundle  of  rags,  said, '  'CU 
can  talk  to  my  girl,  as  is  very  bad,  as  I'm  going  out ;'  and  then  she  staggereil  down 
staiiB.  The  visitor  approached  the  rags,  upon  which  lay  a  littJe  girl  of  eleven  yesra. 
She  partly  raised  herself,  as  if  to  look  at  the  stranger,  and  then  sank  back,  as  though 
ezhausted  with  the  effort.     '  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  Jesus,  and  to  pny 
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with  you,'  aaid  the  misBionary,  taking  hold  of  her  eraaciated  hand  ;  and  then  he 
paused,  to  give  the  little  aaSerer  time  to  recover  from  the  excitement  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  glance  round  the  room.  It  was  a  wret^^ed  dwelling,  tilthj  in  the 
extreme,  with  ec&rcely  a  vestige  of  furniture,  unless  the  two  boxes  which  served 
for  seats,  and  the  planks  placed  across  pieces  of  wood  which  served  for  a  table, 
could  be  dignified  by  that  name.  In  one  comer  was  a  pile  of  old  kettles  withont 
apout*,  and  saucepans  without  handles  and  lids.  In  the  fireplace,  which  was  with- 
out a  fender  and  filled  with  ashes,  was  a  tinker's  hand  fire,  a  saucepan  with  round 
holes  at  the  side  and  wire  handle.  la  difierent  parts  of  the  room  were  Uttle  heaps 
of  dirt]'  rags,  bottles,  and  grease-pots.  All  this  showed  that  the  occupant  was  a 
travelling  tinker,  who  had  been  stopped  on  his  travels  by  the  illness  of  the  child, 
md  that  hia  wife  had  obtained  work  upon  a  dust-heap,  from  which  she  brought 
»om-oat  tinware  for  her  husband  to  '  doctor  ap '  and  resell  to  the  poor.  Tom- 
iog  towards  the  child,  the  visiter  ini^uired  how  long  she  had  lived  there,  and  if  she 
could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  reply,  the  child,  panting  at  intervals  for  breath,  in 
s  bw  hollow  tone  said,  '  For  four  or  five  Sundays,  sir,  I  was  01,  and  we  had  to  sleep 
under  a  hedge,  which  made  me  worse ',  and  then  we  tramped  on  here,  and  the  doctor 
lias  been  to  see  me,  and  says  he  can't  do  much  for  me,  as  1  am  getting  thin  and 
can't  eat ;'  and  then,  raising  herself  upon  her  arm,  she  continued,  her  eyes  lighting 
up  vith  a  supernatural  brightn^s,  '  I  can't  say  all  that  prayer,  bat  I  can  the  pretty 
bymn  which  is  in  the  book  under  my  head ;  I  can't  read,  bat  I  know  it's  there.' 
And  then  the  peach  colour  of  her  cheek  deepened  as  she  opened  the  penny  hymn 
book  and  repeated  the  first  two  verses  of  the  hymn : 

'Come,  let  ns  join  OUT  cheerful  HODgB 
With  SHgel^  round  the  throue.' 

Then  she  threw  herself  hack  as  though  exhausted,  but  her  face  assumed  an  ex~ 
pKffiion  of  intense  happiness.  After  a  few  minutes  the  question  was  asked,  '  And 
howdid  you  leom  that  hymn  ? '  'A  little  girl  at  the  tramps'  lodging  at  Ipswich,' 
she  replied,  ''went  to  Sunday  school,  and  took  me  with  her  for  three  Sundays; 
the  lady  saw  I  was  ill,  and  kissed  me,  and  told  me  how  to  say  that  hymn ;  and  it 
makes  me  so  happy  I  And  I  am  going  to  Him  soon,'  she  whispered,  gazing  up 
nth  evident  deUght.  '  Tou  must  not  talk  any  more,  dear,'  said  the  visitor,  '  but 
I  will  now  pray  to  Jesus,  to  whom  the  angels  in  heaven  are  singing,  and  ask  Him 
W  make  you  very  good  now,  and  then  to  take  yon  to  he  with  Him  in  glory.'  '  Ask 
Him,'  whispered  ^e  child,  '  to  make  father  and  mother  good ;  they  get  drunk  and 
lighten  me  so,  and  say  such  wicked  words.'  The  request  was  complied  with, 
and  He  who  has  told  His  disciples  to  '  ask  that  tiiey  may  receive.'  was  petitioned 
iu  limpla  language,  but  in  earnest  prayer,  to  bless  the  child  and  to  save  the 
parente. 

A  few  necesaaries  were  that  evening  sent  for  the  child,  and  two  days  after  the 
misaonary  again  ascended  that  dark  staircase.  He  did  so  with  pleasure,  because  be 
lelt  that  iu  that  dismal  room  there  was  a  little  one  who  loved  the  Saviour,  and 
who  would  soon  be  called  to  Hia  presence  and  personally  blessed  by  Him.  The  door 
was  opened  by  the  mother,  who  burst  into  tears  and  turned  away.  Upon  glancing 
t'l^atds  the  bed  of  rags,  the  visitor  was  startled  at  seeing  a  small  elm  coffin  in  ita 
place,  and  inquired  wnen  the  child  died.  '  Late  in  the  night  when  you  were  here,' 
tbe  mother  replied,  sobbing.  '  She  was  in  great  pain,  and  sat  up  on  the  bed,  and 
took  up  her  little  book,  and  said  the  hymn  she  was  so  fond  of^ 

'Coma,  let  tib  join  our  oheerfnl  songs 
With  angelt  round  the  throQe;' 
■xd  then  her  cough  came  on,  and  she  fell  back  on  the  bed,  and  died  like  a  Iamb.' 
While  they  were  speaking,  the  father,  a  low-looking  tramp,  came  in,  and  the 
Biisaonary  told  them  of  the  child's  request,  that  he  would  pray  for  them  that  they, 
night  he  made  good.  Both  of  them  cried  with  intense  feelmg,  and  then  they  knelt 
Wle  that  little  coffin,  while  prayer,  deep,  earnest  prayer,  was  offered  for  their 
ulvation.  That  evening,  and  for  several  months  after,  they  attended  the  meeting 
ia  the  widow's  room,  and  before  they  left  the  place  for  a  settled  life,  not  a  tramp's, 
the  man  gave  proof  of  his  reformation,  and  the  woman  that  she  had  believed  to  the 
UTmg  of  tier  gou),    ]q  that  day  when  the  Lord  shall  give  to  each  of  His  a< 
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according  as  tbeif  works  ahall  be,  the  ladj  who  tanght  tbat  beggar  child  a  hpin 
about  His  love  and  glorj,  and  won  bet  heart  to  Him  with  a  kiss  of  Christian  charity, 
win  in  no  wise  lose  her  reword.— Tie  Man  witA  the  Book,  by  JOHN  M.  Wetllakd. 

THE  FINISHED  COUBSE. 

pERHAPa  the  Teiy  Baddeet  way  in  which,  when  a  friend  is  taken  from  tis,  oor 
loss  etrikes  us,  is  when  it  briogs  up  the  sense  of  incompletenees.  There  are  very 
few  deaths  in  which  there  is  no  teeUng  of  aomething  interrupted,  nnfiniehed,  ttn- 
folfiUed — of  WMnething  that  was  alill  to  be  done,  but  can  never  now  be  done,— 
poseibiUtiea  of  work,  or  enjoyment,  or  improTement,  oraaefub3e8S,thatcan  never  nov 
become  realitiea.  Even  in  little  things,  it  is  flometiines  very  sad  to  be  reminded  of  this. 
What  Bight  80  touching  aa  when  we  chance  to  light  on  some  piece  of  unfinished 
work  by  a  hand  that  will  work  no  more?— the  halt-written  letter  which  the  last 
illneBS interrupted,  laid  aside  tobe  finished  on  a  day  that  never  came ;  theunfiniBhed 
Bket«h ;  the  book  with  the  mark  inserted  where  the  reader  left  off ;  the  piece  of 
needlework  given  np  when  the  dear  hand  could  work  no  longer  1  And  this  feel- 
ing of  incompleteness  is  one  which  must  needs  arise  in  the  contemplation  of  even 
the  best  and  noblest  lives.  For  however  much  a  man  has  been,  or  done,  there  wu 
etill  something  more  than  that  to  which  he  might  have  grown.  The  individmil 
life,  at  best,  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  larger  whole,  and  has  no  completeness  in  itselC 
any  more  than  a  severed  branch  or  an  amputated  limb.  And  even  ita  own  beat, 
its  own  ideal  individuality,  is  never  on  earth  fully  reached ;  and  tliat  simply  be- 
cause, as  made  in  God's  image,  our  ideal  is  not  a  finite  but  an  infinite  one.  We 
BO  far  share  in  God's  inflnitnde  that  no  attainments  in  knowledge,  happintsa, 
eoodnese,  leave  us  with  no  more  to  be  known  or  enjoyed  or  attained.  Even  St 
Paul,  who  here  spe^a  of  a  '  finished  course,'  elsewhere  declares,  '  I  count  not  my- 
self to  have  attained,  but  forget  the  things  behind,  and  reach  on  to  those  that  are 
before.'  Onward,  ever  onward  interminably,  with  a  fiight  never  arrested,  a  career 
,  never  run  out,  must  that  spirit  move  which  can  atop  at  no  point  short  of  infinitude 
— infinite  knowledge,  boundless  bliss,  illimitable  love  and  hfe. 

But  whilst  absolute  completeness  is  impossible,  there  is  a  relaiJve  completeneM 
which  all  may  reach.  Childhood  is  not  the  whole  of  life,  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  beautiful  or  perfect  childhood,  a  childhood  that  fills  up  the  ideal  ot  what* 
child  should  be,  that  finishes  its  course,  though  that  course  be  but  a  stage  in  a  nider 
career.  And,  in  like  manner,  though  this  life  be  hut  the  childhood  of  human  ei- 
isteooe,  for  every  human  life  there  is  an  ideal  perfection,  to  attain  to  which  ia  to 
fulfil  our  destiny,  to  finish  our  covubo  ;  to  fall  short  of  which  ie  to  prove  a  failure. 

This  completeness  of  our  earthly  life  does  not  indeed  depend  on  the  length  or 
brevity  of  the  term  to  which  it  eitenda.  It  is  possible  to  live  long  and  to  little 
purpose ;  and  the  briefeBt  life,  inatinct  with  the  energy  of  spirit,  may  have  more 
of  real  life  condensed  into  it  than  a  dull  and  stagnant  existence  dragged  on  to  ei- 
treme  old  age.  There  are  multitudes  who  merely  vegetate  through  existence, 
rising  day  by  day  to  eat  and  drink,  and  pursue  the  same  unreftective  round  of 
buainess  or  pleasure  or  amusement,  without  one  lofty  thought,  or  pure  spiritual 
emotion,  or  noble  purpose  and  aim  linking  their  days  together  and  lending  unity 
and  meaning  to  life.  Such  a  ^e  might  be  protracted  foe  ages,  and  yet  at  i&e 
end  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  goal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  life  be  consecrated 
to  duty  and  to  God,  suffused  witJti  spiritual  significance,  governed  by  high  and 
holy  principles,  lived,  not  for  selfish  enjoyment,  but  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in 
devotion  to  Christ,— then  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  youth  may  die  older 
than  the  grey-haired  man. 

There  are  .few  of  us  in  advanced  life  who  cannot  recall  the  image  of  soine 
one  or  more  who  have  long  ance  dropped  "from  our  side  on  the  journey  of  lifSi 
forms  and  faces  of  those  whom  we  have  '  loved  long  aince  and  lost  awhile  '—litlJa 
ofaildren,  youths  and  m^ens  in  the  freBhness  of  early  hope  and  promise,  and  who 
through  death's  embalming  are  to  us  for  ever  young,  friends  and  companions  of  oui 
maturer  years.  And  yet,  though  to  ns  has  been  granted  a  longer  term  in  niaiit 
to  BBTve  God  and  complete  our  woA,  it  is  possible  that,  though  earlier  called,  tliew 
had  already  in  God'a  aight  finished  theb  course.  They  may  seem  to  be  left  behind, 
but  they  have  only  gone  home  by  a  nearer  way. — Dr.  Caikd. 
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ON  FOHGETTING :  AN  ADDRESS  AT  A  SABBATH.  SCHOOL  SOIREE. 

BT  TBE  1 


KON'O  the  Tsrious  powere  of  miud  with  leasons  are  bo  exceedingly  email,  that  the 

Uch  our  gradouB  God  haa  endowed  uh,  memory  really  nerer  gets  hold  of  them 

eciorjia  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  at  all.     The  consequence  is,  that  when 

eful.   If  theknowtedge  we  gained  each  they  come  to  he  repeated,  there  is  an 

>j  were  to  be  forgotten  at  its  close,  and  utter  break-down.    For  example,  a  little 

I  had  to  begin  on  the  morrow  at  exactly  girl  tries  to  repeat  the  hymn  beginning — 
e  eame  stage,  it  is  evident  all  progress  <  T  vinkis,  tvinkle,  little  ata^ 

luld  be  efiectually  hindered,  and  our  How  i  wooder  what  jou  bib  ! ' 

e  confined  within  most  narrow  hounds.  Well,  the  words  '  twinkle,  twinkle,' are 

iabymeaDS  of  memory  that  the  ap-  got  out,  bat  then  a  dead  pauee.    'Littie,' 

«itice  acquires  tbe  skill  necessary  for  suggests  the  teacher.     '  Little  star,'  the 

>crsft,tfaat  the  student  gains  theknow-  girl  continues,  but  agaiu  stops;  and  so, 

%e  irbich  fits  him  for  the  profession  like  a  person  walking  in  a  morass  or  on 

m  choice,  and  that  men  in  all  ranks  breaking  ice,  the  girl  comes  to  the  close, 

C  ensbled   to    contluue    the   various  having  no  notion  at  all  of  what  she  had 

bouTB  of   theb    calling.     Poets    and  been   saying.    And  then  the  mistakes 

linUn  hare  tried  to  represent  the  end-  this  imperfect  committal  leads  to,  caua- 

B  confusion  and  the  utter  ruin  of  a  ing  boys  and  girls  to  speak  the  sheerest 

uDglorious  schema  ttiat  ensued  wben  uonsense  1     A  friend  of  mine  told  me  be 

icq's  speech  was  rendered  unintelligible  once  asked  a  boy  at  hie  Sabbath  school 

uhe  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  the  question  from   the  Shorter  Cate- 

)ot  ecppoee  God  in  a  moment  were  to  chiam,  '  How  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  sancti- 

leprite  the  whole  race  of  their  powers  fied?'  whereupon  the  lad  replied,  'It 

f  memory,  and  that  all  the  past  were  was  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  resting  all 

3  becnme  to  them  an  utter  blank,  how  that  day,  except  such  time  as  was  to  be 

IK  tbe  disaster  1     No  recognition  of  taken  np  in  the  works  of  creation  and 

ieodi  once  well  beloved!   Hoabilityfor  providence!' 

K  peifonnauce  of  once  familiar  duties !  Yon  have  seen  a  Joiner  drivinganail 
OToicaawakeningtenderfeelingsl  No  into  a  piece  of  wood,  and  occasiooally 
wer  to  make  the  past  a  platform  on  you  have  seen  him  drive  it  quite  through, 
tich  to  stand  and  forecast  tbe  future  and  then  what  he  calls  rivet  it  at  the 
id  wisely  prepare  for  it  t  A  dreary,  opposite  side.  How  sure  and  firm  its 
vual  world  indeed,  in  which  the  scenes  bold  then  I  Not  unless  yon  break  the 
lodent  Egypt  would  be  rehearsed,  wood  in  pieces  can  yon  extract  the  nail. 
DtmorepaUieticaUy,  when  the  unhappy  Now,  so  ought  you  to  learn  your  lessons  : 
"^  groped  in  darkness,  even  a  dark-  driving  them  strongly  into  your  memory 
« that  might  be  felt.  by  timeous  learning  in  the  evening,  and 
Seeing,  then,  tliat  memory  is  80  neces-  then  riveting  them  by  a  careful  re- 
try, ud  has  such  a  large  and  important  perusal  in  tbe  morning. 
>rtlop!ay  in  life,  surely  it  becomes  us  2.  Children  are  apt  to  forget  their  mi$- 
)  see  well  to  it,  that  it  be  properly  sages. — Howveryusetulaffectionateand 
lercised  and  rightly  furnished.  Let  dutiful  children maybebyalwayscheer- 
le  meotion,  then,  some  things  which  fully  receiving  a  message,  from,  it  Uay 
riudren  are  very  apt  to  forget,  and  be.averybusyandover-wroughtmother. 
Wit  oat  how  this  may  be  avoided.  and  quickly  executing  it  I  A  little  boy 
1-  Chitdren  are  apt  to  forget  their  once  met  with  a  sad  accident  by  falling 
Wnu.~SoinetuQe8  they  are  so  en-  down  fnim  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
weaed  with  their  play,  that  they  will  '  Haste,  Johnny,'  said  the  distressed 
"fne  into  the  house  heated  andhurried,  mother  to  her  other  son,  'run  for  the 
nd  go  ofF  to  bed  quite  unmindful  that  doctor  ^ '  and  Johnny  ran.  There  were 
here  is guch  a  place  as  school  and  such  Johnny'BfaTOurit«playfellowsattbedopr 
™g«  M  lessons,  Aiid  there  are  many  enjoying  his  favourite  game,  and  shout- 
Wsnces  in  which  the  time  and  atten-  ing  after  bim  to  join  them  ;  there  was  a 
100  dcToted  to  the  learning   of    the  wonderful  menagerie,  with  an  elephant 
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attached  to  it,  m  Johnny  reached  the  promised;  but  the  very  next  day  one  of 

ontakirts  of  the  town  where  the  doctor  the  biggeat  and  most  cowtirdly  and  cni^ 

lived  ;  but  still  Johanv  ran.  And  at  last  brought  an  orange,  ate  it,  and  put  the 

he  reached  the  doctor's  door,  juat  as  that  skine  at  his  neighboiir'fi  feet     Soon  the 

genUeman  was  mounting  his  horse  to  teacher  came  round,  and  seeing,  oa  he 

visit  a  patient  many  miles  distant.    With  thought,  the  culprit,  lashed  him  severel;; 

eager  haste  Johnny  told  his  story,  and  for  though  he  protested  he  was  inuoceut, 

the  doctor,  turning  his  horse's  head,  was  yet  the  other  equally  affirmed  he  was 

by  the  side  of  the  suffering  little  boy,  guilty,  and  the  evidence  seemed  against 

just  in  time,  he  said,  to  avert  most  seri-  hint.     Yon  all  remember  how  the  chief 

oue  consequences,  from  a  sorely  cut  face  '  butler  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  after  haring 

and  dislocated  jaw — comparatively  easily  had  his  dream  favourably  interpreted!^ 

put  right  at  the  time,   but  most  dif-  Joseph,  and  promising  to  befriend  him  at 

ficult  when  swelling  is  induced  by  long  court,  forgot  his  promise  for  two  whole 

neglect,  especially  in  connection  with  years.    We  might  learn  many  lessons  of 

other  wonnds.     How  glad  was  Johnny,  fidelity  even  from  the  inferior  unimaLi. 

as  he  heard  of  the  danger  from  which  his  The  d<^  and  the  horse  remember  well  a 

little  brother  had  bo  narrowly  escaped,  master's  word,  and  do  not  readily  forget 

that  neither  marbles  nor  menagerie  nad  a  master's  kindness.     How  many  beauti- 

for  a  single  moment  made  him  forget  his  ful   instances    of   promises   kept   mid 

mother's  message  I    But  all  boys  are  not  greatest  temptation  ne  have  fDmisbed 

like  this  good  and  speedy  Johnny.    'Go  us  in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane! 

a  message  to  the  beer's,'  a  mother  said  You  will  recall  the  story  of  Bobert  Bruce 

to  a  son  of  hers  who  loved  play  mach  entrusting  his  heart  to  the  Douglas,  and 

better  than  work.    Yery  languidly  the  making  him  vow  that  he  would  bury  it 

boy  went ;  but  meeting  on  his  way  a  in  the  Holy  Land;  and  you  know  how 

number  of  other  boys  playing  at  ball,  well  he  k^t  his  word,  though  h 


he  joined  them.  At  last,  lecoUecliDg  he  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
had  been  sent  a  message,  he  hurried  to  pose — bow,  when  beset  by  immense  num- 
the  shop,  but  when  he  reached  it  he  for-     bers  of  the  Saracen  soldiers,  and  fighting 


got  what  article  his  mother  had  men-  against  tearful  odds,  he  threw  the  locket 

tioned;    and    so    he   relw^ned   empty-  which  contained  the  precious   treasure 

banded,   iust  as  his  father  came  home  into  tbe  serried  ranks  of  the  foe,  esclaim- 

from  work.     No  supper  was  ready,  and  ing,    '  Lead   on,   brave  heart,    first   in 

the  mother  and  father  both  were  angry,  danger  as  thou  ever  wast ! '  and  follow- 

and    thought   they   had   reason   to   be  ing,  fell,  but  fell  as  heroes  faJl,  whose 

angry.     A  stormy  scene  ensued,  and  the  word  is  more  regarded  by  them  than 

evening,  which  might  have  passed  very  their  life. 

pleasantly,  was  rendered  miserable  by  4.  Children  are  apt  to  forget  their 
sour  looks  and  wretched  altercation.  parents'  commands. — '  To  forget'  is  fre- 
3.  Children  are  apt  to  forget  theirpro-  quently  used  in  connection  with  God's 
mtsei. — A  promise  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  law,  which  is  just  the  sum  of  His  corn- 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  made  or  easily  mandments;  and  it  implies  wilful  dis- 
broken.  One  of  the  names  by  which  obedience  as  well  as  conscious  neglect 
God  delights  to  be  called,  is  '  the  cove-  How  children  often  wilfully,  as  well  as 
nant-keeping  God.'  A  toacber  once  put  from  a  mere  lapse  of  memory,  forget  to 
a  number  of  books  together  at  the  end  obey  the  commands  both  of  their  father 
of  a  table  in  bisschool,  and  told  the  boys  and  mother,  and  those  also  of  Him  whom 
not  to  touch  them.  Hewent  toanother  they  have  been  taught  to  call  'our 
part  of  the  school,  and   soon  heard  a  Father  in  heaven.' 

chorus  of  voices  shouting,  '  Tommy  Young  people  oft«n  imagine  they  are 
Brown'stouching thebooks.'  'Iwasn't;  wiser  than  their  parents,  and  despise 
I  never  meddled  with  them,'  shoated  their  parents'  commands,  because  they 
Tommy,  at  the  very  moment  the  teacher  think  they  know  a  more  excellent  way. 
saw  turn  hastily  bundling  them  back.  '  Charles,  said  a  father  to  his  son,  whom 
A  number  of  lads  were  in  the  habit  of  he  was  sending  a  message  to  a  neigh- 
bringing  oranges  into  school,  and  put-  hour,  in  a  part  of  the  country  to  which 
ting  the  refneeof  them  below  their  seats,  they  hod  newly  come,  'be  sure  not  to 
The  teacher  was  very  angry  with  this,  try  to  go  through  the  bog;  keep  to  the 
and  commanded  them  not  to  do  so.    All  ordinary  road,  it  is  shortest  and  easiest 
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in  the  end.'     But  when  Cbarlea  came  to  of  Casabianca.     HU  father  commanded 

tbe  edge  of  the  Einking,  shakj  ground,  the  French  fleet,  and  when  engaged  in 

he  saw  no  danger,  and  it  Bhort«ned  the  battle  had  to  leave  the  ship  in  which  he 

iraj  80  much.     His  father  was  getting  was  and  his  son.     But  before  departing 

old,  aod  easily  and  needleeBlf  alarmed,  he  desired  his  son  to  remain  on  the  spot 

he  thought,  and  ho  he  stepped  od  the  till  his  retuni.     In  his  absence  the  ship 

deceitful   herbage.     Soon   there  was  a  in  which  Casabianca  had  been  left  took 

plunge,  and  then  a  deeper  and  jet  a  fire  ;  but  thongh  entreated  b;  many  to 

deeper,  and  at  last,  struggling  out,  he  leave,  and  seeing  the  flames  gatherinj; 

liMt«d  home,  half  drowned  and  sorely  with  deadly  fury  around  him,  he  stood 

bemired,  a  woeful  spectacle,  and  most  there  in  obedience  to  his  father's  com~ 

speaking  evidenoe  of  the  folly  as  well  as  mand,  and  perished  at  what  he  thought 

BJD  of  youth's  superior  wisdom.  was  the  post  of  duty.    He  was  of  course 

Sometimea    children-  think  there   is  mistaken  in  interpretiog  so  very  lite- 

Qttei  unkindnesB  in  their  parents'  com-  rally  bis  father's  order,  but  still,  in  an  age 

mauds,  and  that  they  give  tbem,  not  when  the  old  law,  which  is  that  of  Scrip- 

for  their  children's  good,  but  their  own  ture  and  of  nature,  seems  to  be  reversed, 

gratification.      There  may  be  instances  'Ghildren,obeyyourpBrentfi,'heistobe 

of  this,  bat  it  is  the  miserable  exception,  greatly  honoured  for  the  ^irit  of  filial 

not  the  rule.     If  any  passion  is  true  and  piety  which    he    so    sacnticingly   dis- 

Dsselfieh,  delighting   not  in  him  who  played. 

feels  it,  bnt  in  him  who  is  the  object  of  5.  Children  are  apt  to  forget  God.~ 
it,  it  is  that  which  parents  feel  for  their  We  are  told  of  those  who  '  live  without 
children.  '  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  God  andwithouthope  in  the  world;'  Qod 
to  see  my  children  walk  in  the  truth,'  is  not  in  all  their  tlioughif .  This  is  a  sin 
uid  an  inspired  writer  of  his  spiritual  with  which  ancient  Israelis  very  frequent- 
seed  ;  but  this  also  says  every  true  ly  charged.  They  forgot  the  Lord  their 
pitent.  However  evil  may  have  been  his  Maker;  they  remembered  not  the  won- 
own  course,  and  however  ill  it  may  have  ders  He  had  done  for  them  in  the  land  of 
been  with  himself,  he  evidently  wishes  Egypt.  And  this  tendency  to  forget 
it  may  be  well  with  bis  child.  If,  there-  God  is  very  strong  and  very  prevalent. 
tore,  the  reading  of  French  novels,  going  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  eihortation, 
totheatrefl,  daocingsaloons,  andcasinos,  'Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
ire  forbidden,  it  is  in  tender  and  wise  days  of  thy  youth.'  It  may  be  said 
lore,  not  in  nngradous  intolerance,  God  is  invisible,  and  we  cannot  re- 
Better  not  to  le&m  evil  by  bitter  eiperi-  member  one  whom  we  have  never  seen, 
esce  than  to  team  it  only  to  repent  of  it  The  invisibility  of  God,  which  arises 
■ith,  in  a  great  degree,  unavailing  tears,  from  the  necesaity  of  His  being  God, 
It  ia  well,  therefore,  not  to  forget  the  has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
Uw  of  thy  father.  Many  forget  this  of  many  who  wished  sincerely  to  remem- 
law before  the  small  yet  potent  weapon.  berHim.  Henoe  theyhavemadeimages 
rfridicole.  Many  youths  blush  for  those  of  wood  and  gold  of  the  Divine  Being, 
things  of  which  they  ought  to  glory ;  and  carried  about  their  persons  cruci- 
many  glory  in  their  shame.  And  so,  when  Sies,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forget 
a  lad  is  taunted  with  being  his  mother's  the  great  Creator  and  their  Saviour  God. 
baira,  and  still  held  by  maternal  leading  Tho  effect,  however,  has  been  most  di- 
stnags,  he  will  wildly  and  wickedly  dare  saatrous.  Instead  of  rising  from  the 
'  things  which  hia  judgment  condemns,  image  to  tho  Being  it  represented,  they 
and  t^nst  whicu  his  heart  revolts,  have  worshipped  it  alone.  And  it  was 
And  doubtless  many  forget  commands  because  God  knew  the  inevitable  tend- 
which  they  deem  moat  binding,  in  the  ency  of  material  repreaentationa  of  the 
eieitement  of  youthful  pastimes,  and  Divine  that  He  never  showed  unto  any 
amid  the  bustle  and  stir  of  youthful  His  likeness,  and  forbade  all  to  make 
companions.  But  it  ought  to  be  remem-  any  graven  image  or  likeness  of  Deity, 
bered  that  the  hour  and  the  power  of  But  we  cannot  say  that  God  is  bid  from 
temptation  are  especially  to  be  reosted,  us.  The  visible  works  of  His  hand  re- 
snd  that  it  is  in  their  obaeivance  at  such  veal  Him,  and  every  flower  that  grows 
times  that  a  parent's  commands  are  in  beauty  at  our  feet,  every  bird  that 
most  highly  honoured.  Sonie  of  yon,  singing  soars  to  heaven,  every  tree  and 
doubtless,  have  read  the  pathetic  story  hill,  every  ulvery  stream  and  flowing 
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river,  tiie  might;  main,  the  gbrioos  lioet  joor  teacher  inetructa  you,  or  your  miui- 

ofstus, — all  these  ore  HiBremembrancers,  eter  preaches  to  jou,  you  are  tbinkingof 

tmd,  in  a  Ungnsge  at  once  tender  and  jour  sportB,  or  giving  heed  to  nothing, 

Bublime,  speak  to  us  of  a  present  God.  you  may  not  complain  of  a  bad  memot; ; 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  Uiat  God's  holi-  there  is  a  prior  evil.  The  memory  never 
nesa  is  a  stronger  reason  for  our  forget-  haa  had  a  chance ;  it  cannot  retain  thit 
tdng  Him  than  His  invisibility.  Holy  which  it  never  poeaesaed. 
Scripture  speaks  of  those  '  who  liked  not  But  if  our  t^ectiou  ia  enlisted,  and 
to  retain  the  knowledge  of  God  in  their  our  interest  ia  excited,  attention  is 
heart.'  A  wicked  man  went  one  dark  thoroughly  secured,  and  memoiy  has  a 
and  HtarlesB  nieht  to  steal,  and  he  took  very  easy  work  to  do.  The  difficulty 
hia  son,  a  little  boy  who  attended  a  then  is  t«  forget.  A  little  boy,  who  was 
Sabbath  school,  with  him.  Before  com-  very  fond  of  pet  animals,  was  promised 
mitting  thetheft,lielookedaToundinall  a  beautiful,  tractable,  afiectionate  dog 
directions,  to  see  that  no  one  was  near ;  after  he  had  accomplished  a  task  which 
utd  having  satisfied  himself,  was  about  occupied  him  three  mouths.  The  bof 
to  proceed  with  hie  wicked  deed,  when  never  forgot  the  promiae  for  a  momait, 
hia  boy  said,  '  Father,  there  ia  one  way  and  expected  ita  fulfilment  as  soon  as 
yon  have  forgotten  to  look — you  have  the  ta^  was  c(nnplet«d ;  and  great  was 
forgotten  to  look  up.'  Sweet  it  is  when  his  disappointment  ^iheu  he  found  that, 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  snck-  amid themanycareaof  pressing bnainesi, 
lings  praise  is  perfect«d,  but  most  sad  his  father  had  forgotten  to  have  the  ei- 
wheu  a  son  has  to  remind  a  parent  of  pected  reward  ready  for  himonthe  very 
a  violated  law  and  a  neglected  God.  instant  it  waa  won. 
The  reaaon,  however,  why  this  guilty  And  aUo  by  dUiaently  exerciang  your 
man  did  not  look  np  is  obvious-— God,  memory. — The  faculties  of  our  mind,  hke 
be  knew,  would  frown  on  his  sinfol  con-  the  members  of  our  body,  may  also  be 
dnot,  and  he  could  find  comfort  only  in  greatly  strengthened  by  exercise.  You 
forgetting  Him.  And  ao,  when  men  or  have  noticed  how  powerful  a  black- 
children's  hearte  are  set  in  them  to  do  smith's  arm  ia,  and  how  easily  he  awinga 
evil,  they  say  to  Qod,  '  Depart  from  us,  the  heavy  hammer  and  makes  the  anvil 
for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ring  with  his  mighty  blows.  Once,  per- 
ways.'  hapa,  he  was  weak  as  you,  but  years  uf 

Seeing,  then,  my  youns  friends,  tlist  constant  exercise  have  made  him  strong, 

yon  are  so  apt  to  forget  these  moat  im-  and  especially  that  member  which  is 

portant  duties,  how  necessary  ia  it  to  most  in  oae.     And  so  the  atroDgesC 

csrrect  this  evil,  to  stir  up  your  minds  memory  in  the  long  run  will  be  that 

''-   way   of   remembrance !      Doubtless  which  ia  moat  wis^y  discipUned.     A 

«  are  difFerencea  of  memory  ;  some  gentleman  waa  in  the  habit,  after  read' 

grasp  and  retain  a  thing  much  more  mg  a  book,  of  walking  to  a  favourite 

eaaily  and  tenaciously  than  otbeia.     But  solitary  tree  and  rebearaing   to  it  the 

evenagoodmemorymay  be  made  better,  sum  (»  his  reading,  and  thus  at  once 

and  a  bad  one  improved.     And  this  nmy  impressed  the  book  more  deeply  on  liia 

be  done  by  giving  the  subject  spoken  of  mind  and  made  hia  memory  atrong. 

CinUrested  atUnlion.  Memory  has  Farther,  by  considering  the  evitt  of 
called  ''  the  child  of  attention.'  forgetfuiaeas.  —  How  many  melancholy 
Addison,  in  one  of  his  delightful  papers  pages  might  bo  filled  with  accounts 
in  the  Spectator,  tells  ua  of  once  walking  of  the  sad  diaastars  that  have  come 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tliamee  with  a  through  '  not  remembering  I '  The  Be- 
friend of  his,  who  picked  up  a  pebble  glected  apark  haa  laid  the  mighty  city  in 
and  examined  it.  He  kept  it  in  his  aahea;  the  forgotten  leak  has  sunk  the 
hand,  and  then,  taking  out  nis  watch  to  proud  and  powerful  ship,  and  aent  many 
aacertain  the  time,  sanntered  on,  with  to  a  watery  grave ;  the  uncared-for  colu 
the  wat«li  in  one  hand  and  the  pebble  has  in  a  thousand  instancea  been  fatal 
in  the  other.  At  last  he  threw  the  watch  And  it  ia  neglect  in  alt  the  varioua  rela- 
into  the  river,  and  put  the  pebble  in  its  tions  of  life — the  heedless  schoolboy, 
place,  and  went  home  quite  unconscious  the  careless  apprentice,  the  forgetful 
of  the  mistake  he  had  made.  Ilia  mind  child — thatmakee  the  wheelsof  life  cre^ 
was  occupied  with  something  else.  And  so  harahly.  and  causea  so  many  dire  di- 
Bo,  U  whrn  your  father  speaks  to  you,  or  sasters.    And  in  tJhe  highest  sphere  ne- 
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^ect  ia  utterly  raiuoua.    To  forget  God,  laored  page  wu  rery  dear  to  him,  and 

and  disregard  our  eoul'a  eternal  welfare,  he  had  spent  over  it  many  many  hours  of 

what  is  tliia  but  to  drown  ourselveB  ia  deep,  ali-en grossing  study  ;   but,  moro 

perdition?  Forisitnotsaid, 'Hotrshall  than  this,  he  had  wrestled  with  God 

ve  escape  if  we  negkct  eo  great  salTa-  over  it,  and  thus  found  how  truly  Luther 

tjon?'  spake  when  he  said,  'To  have  prayed 

And  lastly,  by  earnest  prayer  to  God.  well  is  to  have  studied  well'    And  ao, 

— Memory,  like  erery  other  good   gift,  though  yours  may  never  be  the  wonder- 

cometh  from  tbe  Father  of  Lights  ;  and  ful  powers  and  attainments  of  that  ad- 

aa  He  made  it,  so  He  can,  make  it  strong,  mirable  and  gifted  man,  yet  if  yon  only 

II  was  said  of  that  most  saintly  man  of  pray  as  he  praved,  you  will  receive  a 

genius  Professor  LawsoD,  that  if   the  quickeninginaUyonrpowers;  andwhilat 

whole  Bible  had  been  destroyed  he  would  memory  will  retain  better  even  earthly 

have  been  able  to  replace  it  from  his  things,  it  will  never  lose  its  bold  of  Him 

memoiy;  snd  on  being  questioned  as  to  who  sings  to  His  people,   in   tones  of 

the  truth  of  this,  he  humbly  allowed  that  tendereat  love  as  well  as  of  divine  authO' 

he  might  be  able  to  do  so  nearly.     The  rity,  '  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.^ 


SUBJECTS  FOR   THE   STNOD. 


Sea,— The    allotment  of    the   time    of-  by  all  who  were  present,   showing  un- 

die  Synod  St  the  coming  meeting  will  in  miatakeablj  in  what  direction  the  mind 

all  probability   undergo  an   important  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  in 

chaage.      The    Edncation    and    Organ  being  bent.  These  indications  are  cheer- 

qnesiions  may  be  regarded  as  'out  of  the  ing  ;  for  though  I  am  far  from  thinking 

way*'  and  though  the  consideration  of  that  such  matters  have  been  neglected, 

Union  will  occupy  much  anxious  time,  still  there  seems  a  growing  desire  for 

Ihere  will  slill  be  left  more  time  for  sub-  fuller  consideration  of  tbem.     The  deep- 

']<:&&  ttiat  seem  to  many  to  call  for  fuller  ening  of  tbe  spiritual  life  in  our  congre- 

tonaderation    than   has   hitherto   been  gatious,  and  their  increased  activity  in 

^ven  to  them, — reports  on  tbe  '  state  evangelistic  work,   must  form  a  chief 

of  religion,'  and  evangelistic  work,  and  element  in  tbe  growth  of  the  Churcli. 

religious  instruction   of    tbe   '  children  Commending  the  Synod  to  the  prayers 

members'   of   the   Church.      The   very  of  the  Church,  I  am,  yours  truly, 
einiest  conversation  that  followed  the  An  Elder. 

reading  of  the  first-named  report  at  last         \&lk  April  1873. 
year's  meeting  is  thankfully  remembered 


fottrg. 

JERUSALEM  ABOVE. 

'  Jerusalem,  du  hockgehanle  Sladt.' — MEYFFAJiT. 

JEEnsiLBM,  my  peerless  home  on  high,       0  blessed  day !  when  shall  thy  holy  morn 

0  were  1  but  in  thee !  Dawn  in  the  eastern  skies ; 

-^J  yearning  heart  doth  for  thy  splen-     When  my  glad  soul,  on  eager  pinions 
dour  sigh,  borue. 

And  fain  1  would  be  free  To  that  dear  home  shall  rise, 

From  this  most  weary  beating  And,  like  a  dove  all  weary. 

Against  my  prison  bare.  Light  at  my  Saviour's  hand. 

To  rest,  wrapt  m  thy  glory.  To  build  its  neat  for  ever 

Beyond  those  peac^ul  stars.  In  that  loved  Fatherland? 
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KELIQIOUS  imTELLIGENCE. 


Sweet  bome,  JeTDBalem,  I  bid  thee  bail ! 

Throw  wide  tby  pearly  gate  I 
For  very  lore  of  tLee  I  faint  and  fail, 
Aud  uigbt  and  day  I  wait 
Hy  Lord  to  call  me  homeward, 

And  bid  me  welcome  in, 
To  life  aboye  and  glory, 
From  death  below  and  ain. 

Bright   home!  0  how  thy  walla  and 
bDlwarkft  gle«m 
With  gem  and  preoioni  stone ! 
How  sweetly  'mid  thy  trees  the  living 
ati«iim 
Flows  munnnring  from  the 
throne ! 
How  fair  that  pearly  portal, 
Wide  open  night  and  day. 
By  which  DO  foe  e'er  entered, 
Or  friend  e'er  went  away  ! 


Great  seen  of  old,  apostles,  mar^n, 

Through  Jeetu'  blessed  name,— 
Alt  who  on  e^th  took  np  their  crOBi,  md 
braved 
Dark  piieon,  death,  and  shaine,— 
I  aee  them  in  &j  glory, 

0  loved  Jerusalem ! 
Their  Buntly  heads  sorroonded 
With  many  a  starry  gem. 

0  were  I  bat  in  thee,  sweet  PaiadiBe, 

Hy  Lord's  own  holy  place  I  • 
Then  dim  no  more  by  faith,  but  nith 
mmeeyes 
ril  see  Him  face  to  face  ! 
Then  will  my  ears  be  ravished 

With  shouts  of  jubilee, 
And  choral  hallelujahs 
Lond  as  the  Bounding  seal 
Stow.  M. 


Jntelligmcfi. — Sniteir  ^rtsbgterian  €§arc^. 


n  SSlh 

Y.  M.  Qalbraiih.  mod 

Hesld  diseoDi 
and  Dancao,  which  were  highly  approved. 
Appointed  Mr.  Rutherford  to  dispense  the 
Lord's  Sapper  at  Craigdam,  and  Mr.  Beath 
at  Lnmsden.  Coosideied  a  petition  from 
LQiQBdencongregationreqnestiQglhe  pres- 
bytery to  recommend  the  Synod  lo  grant 
power  to  the  congregation  to  call  a  pastor 
whenever  they  could  fix  on  cue  to  be 
placed  over  them.  After  discussion,  the  pe- 
tition was  delayed  till  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery. Mr.  Aitken  read  irUrrha  report  of 
Committee  on  Christian  Work,  ebowtn); 
what  was  being  done  by  Che  various  con- 
gregations in  the  presbj'tery.  It  was 
agreed  lo  hold  a  conference  on  the  subject 
at  next  meeting  of  presbyieiy,  and  to  in- 
vite all  the  cMersand  office-bearers  ir 
several  congregations  to  be  present  and 
take  part.  Mr.  Young,  superiu  ten  dent  of 
university  students,  gi^ve  in  report,  and 
stated  that  the  attendance  had  been  very 
unsatisfactory. — This  presbyter;  again  met 
on  the  8th  April— Rev.  M.  Galbraitb, 
moderator.  Rev.  Messrs.  Aird,  of  Ar- 
broath Presbytery,  and  Rose,  oF  Falkirk 
Presbytery,  being  present,  were  invited  to 
correspond.  Appointed  Rev.  R.  Hall  and 
Mr.  A.  Milne  to  represent  the  presbytery 
in  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Mr.  Dickie  read  report  on  the  Statis- 
tics of  the  presbytery,  and,  along  with 
the  other  members  of  committee,  received 
the  thanks  of  tbe  presbytery.    Mr.  Bealt, 


,  gave  in  FinanciHl  Report,  and 
reqnesied  to  be  relieved  from  tbe  office. 
Tbe  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  given 
to  Mr.  Beatt,  and  at  their  request  lis 
agreed  to  act  as  usual.  Resumed  con- 
sideration of  Lnmsden  petilioD.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, commissioner  to  the  presbytery,  being 
present,  was  fiUly  heard.  After  lengthened 
deliberation,  tno  motions  were  made  snd 
seconded  ;  let, '  To  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Synod  simpficiler- ; '  2d,  '  That  this  pres- 
bytery, feeling  that  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain a  stated  ministry  at  Lnmsden,  reconi' 
mend  the  Synod  to  grant  (he  prayer  oftlis 
congregation,  if  the  Synod  see  its  way  M 
give  such  a  supplement  as  will  secure  as 
adequate  stipend  to  tbe  minister  that  miy 
be  settled.'  The  two  moliona  being  pal, 
lix  voted  for  the  first  and  nine  for  the 


second ;  and  tbe  presbytery  agreed  t< 

", ,   and     appointeo 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Ireland  to  support  their 


I  a.     commend     accon 


finding  before  the  committee  which  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  consider  the 
matter.  At  1  p.m.,  the  moderator  opened 
the  conference  by  devotional  exercises. 
The  iMerim  report  was  again  read,  and  (he 
suggestions  being  in  the  hands  of  all  pre' 
sent,  were  considered  ^erioiim,  and  varioss 
opinions  stated  both  by  members  of  the  co^ 
and  other  office-bearers  present.  The  sug- 
gestions were  the  following  !— '  1.  ThaloD 
church  be  witbouC  a  session-houK,  where 
ibie  classes  may  he  held,  and  where  jonug 
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meat  to  erect  aeHion-liODSM  in  the  fire  Arbroath. — This  prubjteTy  mel  it  Ar- 

pUcei  where  tbey  are  needed  be  a  aniiud  broath  on   SBlh   March — Bev.  Alexandtr 

one,  ud  that  all  the  conoregationi  in  the  Borlejr,  moder*Ciir.    A  call  ww  laid  on 

preabjtei;  be  recommended  to  aid  in  ic  the   table,  Uuinaitted  Ihrongh  the  Bdin- 

i.   That    ministers    and  leiaioQS    in    the  bnrgh   FreabyCer^,   from    the  Eafmarkel 

conntrj  be  recommended  to  take  into  ear-  consultation,  Ediiibnrgli,  addreiBed  to  the 

nest  consideralion  whether  district  S«bbBCb  Rer.  Thomai  Kirk,  Brechin,  signed  bj  63 

Echooli  could  not  be  increased  in  number,  memberi     in    fall    communion    and    39 

with  the  riev  at  once  of  overtaking  more  ordinary  hearers.      Compeared   u  com- 

effeclnallj  and  more  fnllf  the  religions  in-  miiiionert      from     Hajmarket,      Messrs. 

(miction  of  the  7oang,  and  of  proridinft  ■  John  M'Qaeen  tuid  John   M'Leod,  and 

sphere  for  the  exerdse  and  colciTation  of  from  Maisondien  Lane,  Brechin,  Mesin. 

vbalerer  talent  for  ^nch  work  there  may  Oeorge  Hntcheon   and  (George   Stephen. 

he  in  eongiegationt.    3.  That  fellowship  Read  reaaona  for  translation  and  the  an- 

meetiags — moring,    if    conTonient,   from  swers    thereto.      Mr.    Kirk    being    then 

lionM  to  boose   through   »,  district,  and  Cftlled   on,  intimftted    that  after  careful 

cooDtenanced  as  far  as  possible,  if  neees-  consideration  he  had  come  to  the  re«o- 

siij  presided   over,  bj  the  elder  of  the  Intion    to    accept   the   call    giren    him, 

diiiricl — seem  an  important  means  of  pro-  and  now  resigned  his  charge  of  his  present 

TiaiiDg  kind    and   hrotherlj   feeling,    of  congregatioo  in  Brechin.    The  presbytery 

quickening  religions  life,  end  of  preparing  agreed   to  dissolve  the  pastoral  tie,  and 

lOQDg  men,  who  may  be  encouraged  to  appointed  Mr.  Aird  to  preach  in  Maison- 

uke  part  in  them,  for  wider  nsefnlness  dieu  Lane,  Brechin,  on  the  SOlb  March, 

ind  more  prominent   actiTity  ;  and   that  and  declare  the  pulpit  vacant.    The  pteB- 

mlnitters  and  sessions  be  recommended  to  bytery  then  proceeded  to  the  work  of  or- 

uke  into  earnest   consideration  whether  daining   Mr.    Archibald    B.  Cameron    as 

inoTS might  not  be  made  of  these.     4.  That  minister  of  FriQCes  Street   congregation, 

Siabbalh-gcbool  tibraricE  be,  if  possible,  in-  Arbroath.      Mr.    Howat   preached,     Mr. 

■lilnled  in   connection  with  all  Sabbath  Millar  ordained  and  addressed  the  mini- 

KiiDols,  and   kept  in  an   efficient    state,  ster,    and     Mr.    Wright    addressed    the 

3.  While  acknowledging  that  mission  Sab-  people.      It   was   afterwards    agreed   lo 

bilh  schools,  which  exist  in  connection  with  petition  Parliament  against  the  motion  to 

all  the  congregations  in  town,  are  a  most  open  the  museums,  etc.  on  the  Lord's  Day, 

•ileable  and  important  agency,  the  com-  and  in  favour  of  Hr.  Miall's  motion  for  the' 

miiiee  safest  to  the  presbytery  the  pro-  disestablishment  of  the  Church, 

prieiyofnrgingon  congregations  thednty  Berwici. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 

'/limingatdoingsomethingmoretbanthis  4th    of  March  —  the  Rev.   O.   F.   Ross, 

in  dly  mission  work.    G.  That,  in  accord-  moderator.     The  Rev.  John  Stark  read  a 

anccwittathe  rules  of  the  Chnrch,  sessions  report  from  the  deputation  appointed  to 

sppoint  a  special  visitation  of  all  strictly  meet  with   the  congregation  of  Norham 

cwpegatioDat  Sabbath  sehoals,  and  per-  in    reference   to   obtaining   a    manse    for 

bips  also  of  those  that  are  purely  mission-  the  roinister.     The  presbytery  expressed 

u;,  St  least  once  a  year;  and  that  the  satisfaction   with   the    snccessfnl    efforts 

pieibjtery  appoint  a  Sabbath -school  com-  made    by   the    congregation    to    remove 

Bittee,  with  the  view  of  co-operating  with  their    debt,    and     heartily     enconraged 

luiioiiB  and  Sabbath -school   associations  them    to    proceed   with   their   efibrts   to 

in  promoting  efficient  Sabbath -school  tni-  obtain  a  manse.     The  deputation  received 

lion  "itbin  their  bounds.     7.  That  as  the  cordial  thanks,  and  the  report  was  ordered 

feUjcioiu  instruction    of  children   is  pri-  to  be  forwarded,  with  the  cordial  appro- 

nuilj  the  duty  of  Christian  parents,  and  bation   and  sanction   of  the   presbytery. 

u  parental  training  is  the  most  effectual  of  Agreed  to  report  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  C. 

■Iltraining,  mini Bt ere  be  recommended  to  Brown  aa  entitled  to  be  on  the  list  of 

pnach  on  this  subject,  or  a  general  en-  occasional  snpply.    The  Kev.  Andrew  B. 

cUsgeljB  arranged  with  the  view  of  bring-  Robertson,  convener,  read  report  of  com- 

'H  Om  subject   more  prominently  before  mittee  appointed  to  examine  Mr.  Boss's 

m  minds  of  congregations  and  parents.'  reasons   of  protest    and    appeal    to    the 

■Ir.  Dickie  closed  the    conference    with  Synod.    The  report  was  received  and  the 

Ptayer.    The  presbytery  recommitted  tbe  committee  thanked.     After  consideration, 

'ntltei'  lo  the  committee,  and  appointed  the  Reva.  Dr.  Ritchie,  W.  Limont,  and 

totiutoliringupaeompletedreportatnext  Mr.  Carter,  elder,  were  appointed  acorn- 

"juting.    Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  mittee  to  meet  with  Mr.  Rosa  and  report. 

TneidsT  eii«r  first    SAibath    of    June.  This  committee  afterwards  reported, '  that 

^iidenta'  examinations  to  he  held  in  St.  t^erels  nothing  in  tbe  decision  of  the  prei- 

"'fJiolis  Lane  session -hoose,  on  the  first  bytery  to  prevent  the  East  United  Preaby- 

UoDday  of  Hay,  at  1 1  a.m.  terlau  session  of  Coldstream  from  endon- 
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ing  on  ihe  certiflote  (ander  ditpnte)  the 
claim  which  they  consider  (hey  have  Tor 
ieat  reatB ;  and  Ur.  Kobs  agreed  to  reconi' 
mend  this  mode  of  letdement  to  the 
seiEion.'  Thin  finding  was  adapted,  and  the 
committee  receiied  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  presbytery.  The  Rev.  D.  Yoang  of 
Glasgow  reported  tbat  the  Committee  on 
the  Synod  ClerkshipB  intend  to  lecommend 
ao  arrangement  involving  an  increase  of 
permanent  outlay.  Agreed  to  express 
regret  that  the  cotHmitiee  have  not  stated 
the  snm  reqiured.  Dr.  Cairns  gave  notice 
of  an  overlnre  on  Sabbath  schools,  and 
Dr.  lUtchie  of  one  an  misftanaiy  piesbj- 
leries,  both  to  be  considered  at  next 
meeting,  which  was  appointed  Co  he  held 
on  the  8th  of  April.  The  Beva.  Dr. 
Kitchie  Ccoinener;^  Dr.  Cairo*,  and  W. 
Poneous  w«re  appointed  to  prepare  a 
petition  to  Parliament  for  the  total  and 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Contagions 
Iliseases  Acts.  —  This  presbvterj  again 
met  on  the  8lh  of  April— the  Rev.  George 
F.  Boss,  moderator.      The  roll  naa  ad- 


Carter,  eider,  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtoics. 
The  Rev.  J,  Montgomery  reported  that 
his  congregation  had  agreed  to  pay  their 
arrears  of  presbytery  dues.  A  month's 
palpit  supply  was  granted  to  the  Rev. 
JameB  M'Leish,  who  is  at  present  un- 
well. The  presbytery  agreed  lo  over- 
ture the  Synod  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  Drs.  T.  Ritchie  and  Cairns 
were  appointed  to  sapport  the  overture 
before  the  Synod.  An  overture  on  mis- 
bionary  presbyteries  was  also  agreed  to, 
and  Dr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Robertson  were 
appointed  to  support  it  before  the  Synod. 
Dr.  Cairns  reported  the  favo arable  circom- 
siances  in  which  the  mission  building  on 
Holy  Island  had  been  opened ;  and  the 
Rev.  John  Laiog,  B.A.,  was  appointed 


the 


The 


Home  Committee  reported  the 
arrangements  proposed  for  the  snpple- 
mented  congregations  of  the  presbytery. 
It  was  remitted  to  the  Augmentation 
Committee  to  consider  these  arrange- 
ments, and  report  to  a  meeting  of  presby- 
tery on  the  6th  of  May.  The  Rev.  A.  B. 
Robertson  gave  in  the  annual  report  on 
Statistics.  The  Synod  remit  on  inlerim 
members  of  the  Misiiion  Board  was  agreed 
to.  The  proposed  rules  in  the  overture 
on  the  superintendence  of  young  persona 
langing  residence  were  also  approved  of. 

"■  ■  ■  -    ---    ^-,   the 

n  the 

— Mr.  Wise,  moderator  pro 
lem.  Messrs.  Aiiken  and  Heughan  were 
examined   in  various   eabjects,   and   the 


diligence  of  the  students  was  approved  of. 
The  Kev.  Professor  Eadie  and  Mr.  jota 
Prew  appeared  as  commiggioners  to  pro- 
secute the  call  addressed  by  the  ReiGeld 
Street  congregation,  Glasgow,  to  the  Bcr. 
James  Q.  Scott,  St.  Andrews  ;  and  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Laverock  appeared  Irom  St. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Scoti  accepted  the  call, 
and  Mr.  Bankine  wa«  appointed  lopregch 
the  church  vacant,  and  to  act  as  Mam 
moderator  of  St.  Andrews  sesuon.  A 
report  was  received  from  the  Committte 
on  Union  in  Anchtiymuchty,  and  it  wit 
unanimously  and  cordially  agreed  to  ap- 
prove of  the  basis  of  union  adopted  by 
the  East  and  West  congregations;  and  s 
meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be 
held  there  on  Wednesday  the  S3d  insL, 
for  the  purpose  of  consammating  and 
inaugurating  this  happy  union,— lbs 
Rev.  Dr.  MacEwen,  Glasgow,  to  preach 
on  the  occasion,  and  other  religions  ser- 
vices to  he  engaged  in.  A  committee  of 
presbytery  was  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  a  depatation  from  the  Home  Boini, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  a  union  be- 
tween the  EHSt  and  West  congregaliani 
of  Ceres.  Appointed  the  Rev.  John  Gnj 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  to  represent 
the  presbytery  in  the  Synod's  Commiiiee 
on  Bills  and  Overtnres.  Next  ordinarj 
meeting  in  Boston  Church,  on  the  Tuesdsj 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  June. 

JSlgia  and  Juverafss. — This  presbyter; 
met  at  Nairo  on  the  15th  April — the  Re>, 
George  Robson,  moderator.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Hr.  Wbyte,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
presbytery  meet  ordinarily  at  Forres  and 
Nairn  alternately.  Mr.  M'Martin  wsi 
appoioted  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  It  was  agreed  to  pedtion  Par- 
liament against  the  Contagious  Di- 
seases Bia  Messrs.  Whjte  and  Sharp; 
were  appointed  members  of  th«  Commitlee 
on  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  Synod.  Next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  he  held  atPorrea,  OD  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  June. 

Olatigatn.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
the  Uth  of  March— Mr.  Hennie,  mo- 
derator. It  was  agreed  to  moderate 
in  a  call  to  a  minister  for  die  congre- 
gation of  Lismore  on  March  26— Mr. 
Macfarlane,  Oban,  to  preach  and  pre- 
side. Mr.  R.  Cameron  reported  hia 
E'oceedings  in  moderating  in  a  call  to 
ev.  K.  Scott,  Logiealmond,  to  be  miuisler 
of  Garscube  Road  Church,  which  were 
approved  of,  and  the  call  snBtaiaed.  Com- 
missioners appeared  ^m  Erskine  Church, 
in  support  of  a  petition  to  the  presbytery, 
asking  them  to  appoint  one  of  tbeir 
number  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  a  minister. 
The  stipend  offered  was  je70D,  and  £30  for 
sacramental   and   Synod  expenses.     Dr. 
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Irann  mored   that  the   moderation   le  presbjteTy,  when  the  eon^gatlon  a^treed 

ranted.    The  motion  wm  siireed  to,  and  to  call   the   Rev.   William  Nairn,  M.A., 

'lemoderation  fixed  toi  the  Sftth  current —  Keith.    The  call  wu  signed  bj  S92  mem- 

Ir.  GeorB;e  Jeffcej  to  preach  and  preside,  bers  and  TO  adherenu — in  all,  460.     The 

[eld  petition  from  Hucchesontown  con-  preabjleiy  Bupponed  the  call,  and    ap- 

regation,  and  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  pointed  the  commineionen   to  proaecate 

Ir.  Buchanan,  to   grant   a  moderation,  the  same.    The  clerk  read  a  petition  from 

Ir.  Ram^e  waa  appointed  to  preach  and  Barrack   Street    congregation,   for  aome 

reside  on  the  25th  current.    The  stipend  time  past  irorBhipping  in  Sjdnejr  Street 

Bered  ia  £450,  and  £25   for   expenaea.  Hall,  asking  permiaaion  of  the  preabjterj 

toTninisgionera    appeared  in   a  call  from  to    aecure    a    site    for    a  new  chnrcb  in 

IB  congregation    of    Portsbargh,    Edin-  UampbellfiEld  Street.  Icwaa  agreed totake 

Di^h.  to  the  Rev.  Boberi  Small,  Sonth-  the  nanal  preliminary  steps.    Head  reporta 

nd,  Campbeltown,  to  be   their  minister,  from  aeaeiona  as  to  application  from  Plan- 

leuona  for  and  againat  the  translation  tation  Station,  and  agreed  ananimonalj  to 

itiag  been  read,  tit.  Small  intin>aled  erect  it  into  a  con^rregstion.     Read  letter 

ii  sDceptance   of  the    call.      The    paa-  from  Dr.  Eadie,  asking  leave  of  absence, 

>nl  tie    between    Mr,    Small    and    the  bb  he  had  been  appointed  by  Committee 

ooihend    congregation     was    diiaolved,  on  Correspondence  with  Foreign  Chnrches 

od  [he  moderator  addresaed  the  respec-  a  depaij  to  visit  the  American  CharcheB. 

lie   commissioners    in    suitable    terms.  Kead  report  of  allowances  gisen  hy  the 

lud  petition  from  the  Plantation  Station  Mission  Board  to  different  congregations ; 

0  be  Tormed  into  a  congregation,  which  after  whicb  the  cterk  called  special  iitten- 

tis  sent  down  for  the  consideration  of  tion  to  the  claima  of  the  minister  of  Oban, 

eaioDS.    A  long  conversatiou  took  place  who  at  present  is  paid  £90  by  the  congre- 

m  iHe  snhject  of  evangelistic  serricea  in  gation    and    £60    by   the    Home   Mission 

he  congregations   oier   the  city,   which  Board.     Agreed  (o  appoint  a  committee 

:>me  op  in  connection  with  aremitfroin  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  congrega. 

thcSjnDd  and  a,  minate  from  Kent  Road  tion  and  the  whole  circnmatances,  and  to 

Chmcli.   A  committee  on  the  aubject  was  draw  np  a  report  and  petition  to  the  Synod 

■ppDimtd.    Dr.  Eadie  reported  that  ha  on  the  matter.      Appointed  members  of 

bKd  moderated  in  a  call  to  RenSeld  Street  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.     Bead 

Church,  which  bad  come  oat  nnanimouslj  application  from  Rev.  Jamea  S.  Hunter, 

in  h'mr  of  the  Iter.  Jamea  G,  Scott,  St.  late  of  Strathaven,  to  be  admitted  Co  the 

Axireiis.  Thecallwaaaaetained.andcom-  roll  of  probationers,  which  was  remitted 

niuioners  appointed  to  prosecute  it.     Mr.  to  the   Presbytery  of  Hamilton.     Agreed 

Sac's  trial}  for  ordination  ware 'sustained,  that    the     induction    of    the    Rev.     B. 

■nil  his  ordination  at  Maryhill  was  fixed  Scott,     Logiealmond,    to    the    pastMate 

or  Wednesday  the  afith.    The  report  and  of  Oarscube   Road    Church,    take   place 

ugeeations  of  the  committee  on  Synod's  on   Sdth   April,  at  9  f.h.     Ou  the  moltoD 

Wil   ai    to    superintendence    of  young  of  Mr.   David  Young,  seconded   by  Mr. 

■eraons    changing    their     residence    was  Stark,    Don  loch  er,    it    was    nnanimonsly 

dopwd.— The  presbytery  again    met  on  agreed  to  adopt  an  overture  to  the  Synod, 

Ith  April — Mr.   Sprott,   moderator.     Dr.  requesting   that  they   should    take   into 

'■  Jeffrey  reported  that  be  had   ordained,  serious  conaideralion   the  present  system 

'Ccording    to     appointment,    the    elders  of  theological  education,  and  its  practical 

ilecied  by  the  new  congregation  at  Park-  working,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  more 

'^.    Mr.  Macfarlane   reported  that  he  thorough  training  forscodenls in  theologv, 

^fi  moderated   in  a  call  to  Linmore  con-  either  by  means  of  the  Theological  Hall 

iregitioo,  which   came  out  unanimously  as  now  constituted,  or  by  Such  reconstrnc- 

n  firoor  of  Mr.  Alexander  Boss,  proba-  tion  of  it  as  to  the  Synod  might  appear 

loner.      Read     letter    from    Mr.    Rose  desirable.    It  was  reported  that  the  Rev. 

■Opting  the  call,  and  trials  for  ordina'ion  James  O,  Scott,  St.  Andrews,  bad  accepted 

'eie  appointed    him.      Dr.    Q.    Jeffrey  the  call  to  RenHeld  Street  Church.   Agreed 

'epaned.  as  moderator  of  Erakiue  Church,  that  his  induction  should   take  place  on 

>i>t  a  call  from  that  congregation    had  Wednesday,  30[h  April,  at  12  noon, 

■nme  ODl  in  favour  of  the  Bev.  James  HamiUon. — This  preihvtery  met  in  the 

Itfffey,  MA,  King's  Park  Church,  Dal-  aaual    place    on    March  25— Mr.    Black, 

''i'h, and  signed  bvess  membera  and  129  moderator.      The   Rev.  Mr.  Duncanaon, 

uherenta— in  bII,"764.     The    presbytery  convener  of  the  Committee  on  Statiatica, 

"peed  to  support  the  call,  and  appointed  gave  in  the  report.     The  presbytery  ten- 

romraiMioners  to  prosecute  it  before  the  dered  thanks  to  Mr.  Duncanson  for  hie 

rfeibitety  of  Edinburgh.    Mr.  Ramage  attention  to  this  matter.    The  roHof  prea- 

"po'led  that  ha  had  moderated  in  Hut-  bvtery  was  adjoited  for  the  Synod.    The 

rheioatown  Chnreb,  as  instructed  by  the  Ker.    Measra.    John   T.   M'Farlane  and 
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Peter  Morton  were  appointed  menben 
of  the  Committee  on  Billi  and  Overtures 

■[the  ■ppraachiDgmeeting  of  Sjnod.  Tbe 
Bev.  Mr.  Donaldson,  cenrener  of  the  pres- 
byMry'g  Miesion  and  Stipend  Angmenta- 
tion  Cummiltee,  fave  in  report  by  that  com- 
mittee. Thepreebjterjreeeired  thereport, 
thanked  the  committee  for  their  dili- 
gence, and  proceeded  to  consider  the  re- 
iolutiona  eonlainad  in  it  seriatim;  after 
vhich  the  prsBbjterj  adopted  the  report, 
instrncted  the  clerk  to  aend  a  copj  of  it  to 
the  Sf  nod's  Committee  on  Augmentation, 
agreed  to  overture  the-Bjnod  ia  temu  of 
the  first  seren  resolutioiii  contained  in 
it,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Pateraon  and 
Donaldson  to  support  the  overture  at  the 
approach  in  |T  meeting  of  Sfnod.  The 
annual  miBhionary  and  prajer  meeting 
was  held.    The  Rer.  Hr.  Bheaier  led  the 


and  the  presbf  terj  tendered  him  thanks 
for  the  game  ;  after  which  the  Rbt.  Mr. 
Donaldson  engaged  in  derolional  exer- 
cises. A  brief  cOnrersalioD  on  the  subject 
of  missions  followed.  Next  meeting  ia  to 
be  held  on  the  last  Tnesdaj  of  June, 

KeUo.—lhit  presbyterj  met  on  Taes- 
day,  ISib  March  —  Rei.  John  Poison, 
moderator.  Messrs.  Purves  and  Dick, 
commissioners  from  the  East  Congre- 
gation, Eelso,  presented  a  petition  from 
a  church  meeting,  and  regnlarlj  trans- 
mitted through  the  session,  c raving  snp- 
plf  of  sermon,  ia  view  of  obtaining 
a  second  minister  as  colleague  to  Mr. 
Jarvie,  which  was  granted.  The  pres- 
bytery then  entered  on  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  congre- 
gationa  within  their  bounds,  in  the  light 
of  the  annual  statistics,  and  the  subject  of 
evangellaation,  for  which  this  meeting 
had  been  speeiallj  cited.  The  report  of 
the  presbjterj's  committee,  previonslj 
presented,  was  read,  and  now  received, 
and  the  committee  thanked  for  their 
diligence.  Thereafter  all  the  ministers 
and  elders  in  succession  expressed  their 
views,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jarvie, 
it  was  agreed  to  remit  the  report  to  the 
committee  {  to  associate  with  them  Bev. 
Henry  Benton  and  Mr.  William  Purves, 
elder;andcoinstruct  the  committee,  in  the 
light  of  this  discasiiion,  to  forlber  consider 
the  whole  subject,  and  bring  np  at  next 
meeting  a  deliverance  which  may  be 
snbmitied  for  adoption.  Mr.  Bobert 
M'Master,  M.  A.,  Jedburgb,  having  lodged 
with  the  clerk  his  transference  from  the 
Presbyterf  of  ]i^inburgh  as  a  theological 
student  of  the  second  jear,  subjects  of 
ion  were  appointed 


and  Ditendowment  of  the  Established 
Churches  was  read,  calling  attention  to  the 
statement  isaned  by  them,  and  reqnestir^ 
aaiiitance  in  its  circnlation,  and  co-opera- 
tion in  promoting  the  object  of  the  Synod. 
After  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  to 
defer  this  important  matter  till  next 
meeting. — The  presbytery  again  met  on 
Tuesday  the  15th  inst.  —  Ber.  John 
Poison,  moderator.  The  clerk  read 
transference  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kirknp,  H.A., 
from  Perth  Presbytery,  with  note  (bat  he 
was  certified  to  the  Theological  Ball  for 
Ust  session,  but  that  he  had  not  attended 
during  that  session.  Bead  also  lettenof 
Mr.  Kirkap,  explaining  bis  inability  from 
engagements  to  do  so,  and  craving  thar, 
OS  in  some  previous  instances,  the  preabv- 
lery  woald   recommend  that  this  ahoald 


,  student  of  the  fifth  year.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  this  request,  st  the 
aame  time  anggeating  that  Mr.  Eirkup 
should  state  in  his  petition  to  Synod  more 
explicitly  the  ground  of  his  inability  to 
attend  tbe  ordinary  course,  and  autboriied 
the  clerk  to  transmit  the  samn.  loier- 
sessional  exercises  were  prescribed  to  Mr. 
Eirkup  in  the  meantime.  The  Her. 
James  Jarvie  and  Mr.  James  Ross,  elder, 
were  appointed  members  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures.  The 
following  report  was  submitted  by  tbe 
of  theEvangelisf    "  


'Tbe 


wiih 


regard  to  (he  revival  of 
spiritual  tbinga  within  tbe  congregationa, 
that  aeasons  should  be  sought  tor  special 
prayer  and  revival,  and  that  miniaten 
I'rom  the  pulpit,  and  elders  In  their,  visita- 
tions, should  earnestly  urge  on  llie 
members  of  the  Church  tbe  diligent  use 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  pressiag 
upon  them  the  duty  of  attending  more 
carefully  to  the  religious  life  in  families, 
inatrocting  the  joung  in  the  doctrines  el 
religion,  keeping  up  family  worship  in  the 
households,  attending  with  their  children 
the  public  ordinances  of  divine  worshij^ 
and  also  giving  more  full  and  regular 
attendance  at  tbe  weekly  prajer  meetmgs. 
That,  with  regard  to  evangelistic  work 
among  tbe  careless,  indifferent,  and  non- 
cburch^olng  portion  of  tbe  commnnily, 
tbe  committee  recommend  that  minister, 
elders,  and  members  of  the  Church  should 
realize  the  obligation  under  which  tbey  he 
to  imparl  the  gospel  to  those  who  are 
living  without  its  infiuence  at  (heir  oirn 
doors,  and  lbat,in  furtherance  of  this  work, 
evangelistic  services  should  he  held  in  tbe 
different  localities,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  respective  minister!,  wbo 
should  seek  the  co-operation  of  brother 
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miDiiten,  erangctiiu,  and  other  initable 
peraoDB  in  condaecing  th«  meetingi,  io 
honBBhold   TiaitRtion,   und    priTBte   coa- 

fersDceswith  soxiaoB  inquirere. — (Signed) 
Jmrnea  Rogen,  eonoener.  On  Ibe  motion 
of  Hr.  Juris,  lecooded  b;  Mr.  Biccbie, 
tbe  report  wu  adopted.  The  clerk  was 
reqneited  to  send  down  (o  aeisiona  a  eopf 
of  the  report.  There  «u  laid  on  the 
table  a  tetter  from  the  Home  Minion 
Sacretary  regarding  new  arrangemenci 
with  eupplemented  congregutioDS  reqnir- 
in;  to  be  made  in  Jane  next,  together 
■iib  liat  of  Boch  congregations  wtcbia  the 
bonndt,  Bpecifying  the  SDm  raised  bj  each 
eeDEregalion  for  the  stipend  of  ita  minuter 
in  Uie  jear  1873,  the  amoaots  received 
from  the  Sjnod'a  Anf^entation  Fnnd, 
and  Ibe  namber  of  membera  recarned  aa 
an  tlie  conmBiiion  roll  of  each  church  at 
31st  Decenber  I87S.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Benton,  aeconded  b7  Mr.  Jarvie,  it 
wai  agreed  to  petition  the  House  of  Com- 
maai  on  tlie  subject  of  the  diaestablish- 
ment  and  disendowmeQC  of  the  Eilab- 
lisbed  Cbi:rcbes,  and  to  recommend  the 
wide  disaeainalion  of  the  gtatemenl  iaaiied 
ij  the  Sjiod'fl  Committee.  Tbe  pres- 
bjteij  ^ned  to  transmit  to  Sjrnod  an 
oierture  b}  the  Bev.  Jamea  Jarrie  in 
fsTonr  of  a^eoeral  aaeemblj. 

KUmarindc.—Th'a  presbytery  met  in 
the  class-roam  of  Portland  Boad  Church 
on  tbe  8lh  Jpril — Mr.  Alston,  moderator. 
Oranled  a  noderatioD  in  a  call  to  the 
coogregatioii  of  Ardrosaan  on  the  evening 
of  tbe  SlK  instant.  Appointed  Mr. 
Eiirgrie'e  lo  preach  and  preside.  Tbe 
stipend  promised  ia  £1G0,  with  £10  in 
name  of  expenses,  and  the  manae.  Read 
a  Islter  from  the  aeiiioQ  clerk  of  the 
Weat  Chjrcb,  Saltcoats,  statioR  that,  at  a 
cosgregSional  meeting  held  on  the 
enningif  tbe  Sdth  March,  it  was  nnaai- 
mooslj  4^ed  to  add  £iO  pei  annum  to 
Mr.  Ffti^rieve's  stipend.  The  preabjitery 
agreed  o  intimate  to  the  congre^^ation 
their  codial  approbation  of  this  TEaoIa- 
liai.  ^ipoinled  the  Jtera.  Alexander 
U'Grego  and  George  Copland,  and  Mr. 
Williaoi  Flint,  elder,  members  of  the 
Sjnod'a  (ommiitee  on  Bills  and  Overtores. 
Hr,  Jama  M.  Copland,  convener,  gave 
in  tbe  iport  of  tbe  Committee  on  Sia- 
listio.  lie  report  was  received  and  thanks 
^'en  lobe  committee,  and  speciallj  to 
lbs  GOnener  for  his  report.  After  diB- 
ciualon  t  was  agreed  to  print  an  abstract 
for  ciniiation  among  the  churcbca.  Ap- 
(•nnledick  aupplj  to  the  congregation  of 
FortUncKoad,  Kilmarnock,  for  the  third 
Sabballijf  April.  It  was  reported  that 
Ur.  Jans  was  very  mach  improved  in 
liulth,  ad  waa  expected  home  b;  tbe  end 
<•!  the  lonth.    Ur.  Kiiknood  gave  an 


inierim  report    on    the    Atigmentatlon 

Scheme.  Tbe  committee  were  directed  to 
continue  tbeir  efforts  in  this  cause.  Mr. 
Fairgrieve  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
Evangeliatic  Committee.  The  report  bore 
(hat  miniatera  and  sesaions  genarallj  have 
taken  an  inlerest  in  the  wd»  of  evangeli- 
■ation  during  the  past  year ;  that  a  week 
of  prayer  had  been  held  in  many  of  tbe 
congregations  within  tbe  hounds;  that 
special  district  prayer  meetings  bad  been 
establisbed,  and.  open-air  aervicea  held  in 
several  dialricu ;  and  that  these  services 
had  been  fairly  attended  by  the  non- 
churcbgoing  classes.  Agreed  to  have  an 
elders' breakfast,  and  a  conference  there- 
after on  the  work  of  evangeliiatioQ, 
similar  to  that  held  laat  year,  in  Kilmar- 
nock, on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Jane. 
Appointed  the  ministers  of  Kilmarnock, 
with  tbeir  representative  elders,  a  com- 
mitlee  to  make  all  necessary  alrang''- 
menta — Mr.  Murray,  convener.  Appointed 
the  maetinga  of  presbytery  to  be  held  in 
Kilmarnock  for  answer  year  after  the 
meeting  of  Synod.  Nent  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery is  to  be  held  in  Kilmarnock  on  tbe 
second  Tuesday  of  June,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Sirlxal^. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Kirkcaldy  on  the  1st  of  April — Bev.  Jamea 
Jenkins,  moderator.  Called  for  tbe  report 
of  tbe  committee  appointed  to  secnre,  if 
practicable,  the  services  of  a  missionary 
for  the  presbytery.  The  committee  re- 
ported that,  out  of  a  number  of  candidates, 
they  bad  selected  Mr.  WiUiam  Kerr, 
Edmbargh,  for  tbe  office.  Tbi»  appoint- 
ment was  approved  of.  It  was  remitted 
to  the  committee  to  make  auch  arrange- 
menisaa  might  be  necesaary  for  the  proper 
conducting  of  Ibe  miasionarj's  work,  and 
report  to  next  meeting  of  presbytery. 
Tbe  annual  report  on  Statiatics  was  read 
by  Mr.  Fittendrlgh,  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee. Tbe  committee  waa  re-appoInted 
—Mr.  Piitendrigb,  convener.  Aaditors 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  treaanrer's 
accounts,  who  did  so,  and  reported  that 
they  had  found  ihem  correct.  Ksad  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Scott  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  new  artangementa  with 
the  aupplemented  congregation  in  the 
presbytery.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend 
that  tbe  eopplement  at  present  granted 
should  be  continued  in  the  meantime. 
The  presbytery  roll  was  adjusted  fir  ihe 
enaaing  meeting  of  Synod,  and  Messrs. 
Hyslop  and  Jahnstone  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Committee  oD  Bills  and 
O^ertnrea. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  Bth 
April^Rev.  J.  Henderson  Scott,  mode- 
rator. Beadextract  minute  of  tbe  Home 
Board  of  Missions,  intimating  that  the 
report  of  tbe  Catnwath  Moor  Mission  hud 
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n>B»*d  Fh*.  Il«l, 


been  teeeiTed  with  latisfaction.  Bead 
rainnte  of  conference  on  the  CarstaiiB 
Janction  Mieiion,  held  in  GUsgow,  be- 
tween a  commitlee  of  tbe  Free  Church 
BTid  of  tbe  United  PreBb7leria.n  Church. 
After  diecaBsion,  it  wae  mored  in  terniK 
i>f  the  minate,  that  the  Free  Church 
'ippoint  a  misaionarj  lilt  Dr.  Walker's  (of 
Carnwath)  retnm.  Il  was  moved  as  an 
amendment,  '  That  this  presbjlery  reiolTe 
to  prosecate  the  misBion  as  at  present.'  A 
vote  having  been  taken,  the  motion  was 
carried.  Re  commended  that  the  arrange- 
menlB  of  the  Stipend  Angmcntation  Com- 
mittee with  the  Bapptemented  charch 
remiiin  aa  (hey  at  preseiitare.  The  stipend 
of  Lanark,  Hope  Street,  wai  found  lo  have 
been  raised  above  the  minimam.  Kecom- 
mended  that  some  arrangement  shoutd  be 
made  witb  Crossford.  Appointed  the 
BevB.  J.  H,  Scott  and  James  R.  Honslon  to 
represent  ihepresbyleiy  on  the  Committee 
of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Appointed  Mr. 
Honston  moderator  for  tbe  next  twelve 
months.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the' 
Tuesdajr  after  the  first  Sabhath  of  Jnne. 

JHelroie. — This  presbytery  met  On  the 
<th  of  March — Mr,  Kobson,  moderator. 
A  nnanimous  call  from  East  Bank 
congregation,  Hawiok,  to  Be  v.  James 
Christie,  Carliale,  snbscribed  by  372  mem- 
bers  and  t04  adherents,  was  sustained, 
and  the  clerk  instructed  to  forward  it,  with 
the  reasons  for  translation,  to  the  Car- 
lisle Presbytery.  A  circular  was  read 
from  Mr.  Toung,  convener  of  Committee 
on  Synod  Clerkships,  that  they  Intend,  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  Synod,  to  recom- 
mend arrangements  whicn  will  involve  an 
increaae  of  the  permanent  outlays  of  the 
Synod.  It  was  agreed  to  forward  to  Mr. 
Toung  a  complaint  that  no  renBons  were 
assigned  and  no  amount  specified.— This 

Sresbyterymet  again  on  the  Ist  of  April — 
[r.  Robson,  moderator.  Dr.  Ritchie,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Berwick,  being  present, 
was  asked  to  correspond.  Mr.  Morton, 
minister,  and  Mr.  Robert  Somerville, 
elder,  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tares.  Read  extract  tninnte  of  Carlisle 
Presbytery,  stating  that  Mr,  Christie  had 
declined  ibe  call  to  Hawick.  Head  ex- 
planatory letter  from  Mr.  Young,  Glasgow, 
that  tbe  Committee  on  Synod  Clerkabips 
meant  to  recominend  changes  in  the  con- 
dncting  of  the  Synod's  business  which  they 
foresaw  would  involve  additional  outlay, 
bat  they  did  not  mean  to  specify  any 
amount.  The  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 
The  various  remits  of  Synod  were  con- 
sidered, Mr.  Dunn,  convener  of  Stipend 
Augmentation  Committee,  submitted  a  re- 
port, for  which  he  received  cordis  thanks. 
The  new  financial  airangements  with  the 


three  congregations  were  eettled,  sabject 
to  the  approval  of  the  congregations  Ihem- 
selves.  After  some  consideration  of  the 
best  modes  of  increasing  the  contributions 
within  the  presbytery  to  the  Angmentation 
Scheme,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  tbe 
matter  to  sessions,  and  to  request  them 
especially  to  make  more  frequent  and 
systematic  contribations.  Mr.  Yonng 
gave  in  report  of  Statistics  for  1872,  an 
abstract  of  which^was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed in  the  minutes. 

XeuKoiUe. — The  monthly  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  held  on  1st  April — Bev. 
A.  Beillie,  moderator.  The  report  on 
Annnal  Statistics  was  presented.  Pro- 
ceeded to  revise  the  list  of  tke  sapple. 
men  ted  churches,  and  to  coasider  llie 
future  arrangements  to  be  nade  with 
them.  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Amot  Mitchetl,  intimating  his  acceptance 
of  tbe  OS tl  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  by  the  congregation  of  DiTfaam.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  being  present,  gave  in  all  hit 
appointed  trials,  which  were  unanimously 
sustained,  and  his  ordination  eppointed  to 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  16ti  nlL  Ap- 
pointed a  depQtation  to  viit  Seahsm, 
inquire  into  the  probahiliiy  o)  conductinu 
successful  evangelistic  work  there,  and 
report.  Appointed  to  serve  on  Synod's 
Committee  of  Bills  and  Ovetu res— Revs. 
William  Ney,  J.  Thompioi,  J.  George, 
and  Mr.  James  Annandae. — Darbani, 
IGth  April.  Presbvtery  melfor  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr,  Wil'liam  Anot  Mitchell. 
Rev.  J,  George  preached  from  Deti:erononiy 
xxiii.  ai.  Rev.  T,  Campbell  DBiraled  tbe 
previous  Bteps,  proposed  theqiKB  tons  ofttie 
formula,  and  ordained  Mr.  Mitctell  to  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry  and  thi pastoral 
rharge  of  the   congregation  of  Durham. 


wall  on  the  Is 
tor,  Mr,  Buchanan,  probatiour,  uniler 
cell  to  Slronsay,  being  preaent,delivered 
all  his  trial  exercises  for  ordinatin,  which 
were  cordially  and  nnanimonsiy  ustained, 
and  his  ordination  was  appointd  to  tabe 
place  at  Slronsay,  on  Wednesda,<the  SOib 
April — Mr.  Runriman  to  prech,  Mr. 
Rogerson  to  ordain  and  ad  cess  the 
minister,  and  Mr.  Ingram  to  adress  (he 
people.     Mr.  Reid,  convener  of  he  Com- 


nthe. 


ual  ab- 


stract, which  was  approved  of,  and  tbe 
thanks  of  the  presbytery  givei  to  Mr. 
Reid  for  preparing  it. 

Faieley  and  Greenoci.-^This  pesbytety 
met  in  Paisley  onlSth  April.  K.  Drum- 
mood's  ordination  at  Alexadrta  wal 
appointed  to  lake   place  on   6(  May — 
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Messrs.  Bojd,  FrancF,  and  Duff  to  cod- 
dnnt  tbe  Beirices.  The  report  on  Sabbaih 
ichoola  showed  >n  increaie  in  both 
teichera  and  (cbolarg.  A  petition  from 
ReT.  George  Horriaoa  to  the  Synod,  to 
hare  his  name  placed  on  tbe  roll  of  pro- 
baiiooera,  ri^aa  read,  transmitted,  and 
recommended. 

PerA.—TbU  presbytery  met,  pro  re 
mla,  at  Aochlerarder,  on  the  24th  Feb- 
raary.  The  Dame  of  Dr.  Pringje  was 
dropped  from  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Tbomai 
Miller  waa  appointed  to  preach  in  tbe 
North  Chnrch  on  SabbLith  flrst,  and  to 
declare  the  pnlpit  vacant.  Mr.  Duihie 
■a«  appointed  interim  moderator  of  the 
wasion,  and  sappty  of  sermon  was  granted 
to  the  congregation  on  and  after  the  third 
Sdi'tialh  of  March. — This  preabytery  met 
in  Perth  on  the  ISlh  of  March.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Peddie,  one  of  the  lair 
■gents  of  tbe  Church,  respecting  matter* 
connected  with  the  late  second  congrega- 
lion,  Xenburgh,  sbont  which  he  had  been 
FotiBulted.  The  clerk  waa  instructed  to 
fDmlsh  Mr.  Feddie  with  copica  of  certain 
minmee  of  the  preabytery  bearing  on  these 
maiiera,  and  alao  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
forbtm  copiea  of  some  other  docamenta 
>hich  he  tlL-sires  to  see.  Bead  letter  from 
the  clerk  of  Glasgow  Presbytery,  of  date 
tbe  Uih  inetant,  intimating  that  the  pres- 
bvtery  had  that  day  aastained  a  call  from 
Ihe  Gancubs  Road  Church,  Glasgow,  to 
Ur.  Scott,  Logiealmond.  Read  also  ex- 
mct  minnte  to  ibai  effect  of  the  Glasgow 
Prealiytery.  Agreed  to  hold  tha  neH 
meeting  of  preabytery  on  the  Ut  of 
April,  when  Ibis  call  will  be  disposed 
of.  Bead  letter  of  Home  Secretary 
inent  the  proposed  location  in  Pitrodie, 
promisinf!  "  grant  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
^  ptr  annum  towards  the  expenseof  tbe 
locition.  Sccommended  the  congregation 
to  proceed  with  the  location  as  soon  as 
prsciicable.  Read  circular  of  Sabbath 
Alliance  of  Scotland,  and  agreed  to  peti- 
tion B|!ainsc  the  opening  of  museunis  and 
other  like  insiiluliona  on  the  Lord's  Day. 


orial 


Mr. 


GladBtooe  against  tbe  Contagions  Dioe 
Aets.  Mr,  Stirling  intimated  that  the 
congregation  of  Dunning  did  laet  month 
Jfsolve  to  raise  the  stipend  paid  by  it  from 
tK  to  £100,  which  the  presbjteiy  heard 
"ith  mnch  satUfaction.  The  annnal  con- 
ference on  the  state  of  religion  within  the 
Iwunda  then  took  place.  After  praise  and 
prayer,  Mr.  Nelson,  for  Mr.  Henderson, 
reiii  [he  annual  report  of  the  preshyterT's 
BMngelisiic  and  Mission  Committeis. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  from  Blairgowrie,  a  deputy 
"f  the  Home  Mission  Board,  addressed 
tbe  conference  {  and  was  followed  by 
1  goodly  number  of  the  elders  present. — 


April.  Maun.  John  Millar  and  U'Niel, 
miniatere,  and  Mr,  William  Tonng,  elder, 
were  appointed  inembera  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Billa  and  Overtares.  The 
Statistical  Report  for  the  post  year  was 
receired,  and  an  abstract  of  it  was  directed 
to  be  printed  and  circnlated.  Attention 
was  called  to  a  rule  anent  aupplemented 
congregations  adopted  at  lost  meeting  of 
Synod;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  accordance 
therewith,  to  intimate  to  the  H^ime  Com- 
mittee that  the  presbytery  is  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  it  in  any  measures  which 
may  be  jodged  expedient,  with  the  view  of 
Dniting  tbe  North  Church,  Aucbterarder, 
now  vacant,  with  the  Sonth.  Read  reasotis 
for  Mr.  Scott'a  translation,  and  answers 
thereto.  Heard  Mr.  Scott,  who  accepted 
the  call  from  Garacube  Road;  dissolved  his 
connection  with  Lcgiealmond  congrega- 
tion ;  appointed  Mr.  Yonng  to  preacli 
tliere  on  Sabbath  first,  and  to  declare  the 
pulpit  vacant;  granted  tbe  congrega- 
tion supply  of  sermon;  and  appointed 
Mr.  Johti  Millar  moderator  of  the  session 
dnring  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Wardrop  laid 
on  the  table  the  cerma  of  his  motion  on 
the  disestablish  ment  and  diaendowmenc 
of  the  State  Churches  of  the  country  ;  but 
postponed,  with  consent  of  the  presbytery, 
the  discnasion  thereofliU  the  next  ordinary 
meeting,  which  was  fixed  for  the  3d  of 
June.  Appointed  Mr.  Howieson  con- 
vener, in  room  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  Relifpon.  Bead 
Home  Committee's  arrangements  with 
aupplemented  congregations  for  the  year 
]a73-Tl,  and  agreed  to  intimate  to  the 
Bome  Secretary  the  riae  of  stipend  by 
Donning  congregation,  and  that  the  pres- 
bytery is  still  of  opinion  that  Newhnrgh 
congregation  ODghl  to  be  self-sustaining. 

WnHne  Church,  GioipOTo.— Rev.  J. 
Jeffrey,  Dnlkeith,  called  March  25. 

HvtehxKMtovm,,  Qlatgow.  —  Kev.  W. 
Nairn,  Keith,  called  March  SB. 

London  Road,  Bdinburgh. — Rev.  J.  D. 
Bowden,  Liverpool,  called  April  Ist. 


St.  Andrm's  Place,  iei«A.— Rev.  Thos. 
Dobbie,  inducred  April  2. 

Port^mrgh,  Edii^rgh. — Rev.  R.  Small, 
inducted  April  14. 

Princet  Street,  ArbToaik—'Mt.  A.  B. 
Cameron,  B.D„  ordained  March  26. 

i>urAan».— Mr.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  or- 
dained April  16. 
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StBTBHATIC!     TeEOLOOT.        Bf    CHAKtES 

HoDOE,  D.D.,  PruleTOor  in  the  Theo- 
logical SemiuaTj,  Princelon,  New  Jer- 
»ej.    Vola.  a  and  3. 
London  lud  EdlnlmrBti :  PobllataBd  bf  Thomu 
NowTork:  ClinrlaScrlbnHACo.    1873-71. 
The  enlogj  which  we  pronounced  on  the 
firat  volume  eome  moncha  ago  ma;  be  well 
repeated,  in  intenier  terme,  on  iu  two  auc- 
ceuoTi.     Volumes  a  and  3   poeseaa   the 
same  falnesa  and  compactneae,  the  game 
tokens  of  perreci  master;  ovei  everj  eub- 
ject  diacnaaed,  the  aame  eitianstive  treat- 
ment of  the  themea  brought  under  review, 

opponenu,  the  satns  acute  account  of  all 
deriationa  from  orthodox}',  and  the  aame 
devout  Bubmiaaion  to  the  teaching  of  the 
divine  Word.  It  ia  impoasible  for  u»  to 
do  Justice  to  these  volumea,  or  even  to 
give  a  just  impreaaiou  of  their  muttifarioua 
Goutente.  In  a  word,  a  mere  cursor;  critique 
would  fill  a  whole  Magasant.  Bor  doea 
our  space  sofBce  to  discuaa  the  value  of 
systema  of  thealogj.  The  impoaaibilitj  of 
forming  such  ajstems  haa  sometimes  been 
maintained ;  and  certaisly,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, the  troths  of  Scnpture  are  griev- 
ously strained  in  order  to  acquire  some 
dogmatic  fitnesa,  and  proof  ie  not  seldom 
halted  on  perverse  misinterpretation.  '  It 
ia  one  thing,'  oa  Horslej  said,  'to  seek  to 
be  on  the  side  of  Scripture,  and  quite 
aoolber  thing  to  seek  Scripture  to  be  on 
oar  side.'  This  last  feeling  has  reigned 
among  polemical  divines,  and  the  Bible 
has  suffered  frequent  injustice.  Verses 
having  no  connection  wiib  the  dogma  to 
be  advocated  are  forced  into  service, — as 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Son  of 
God  had  no  human  father  b;  adducing 
the  quotation,  '  a  woman  shall  compasa  a 
man.'  Theological  writers  have  found  in 
the  Bible  simply  what  they  were  resolved 
to  find,  and  what  the;  were  eare  to  get 
amidst  the  poetical  imager;  oF  the  pro- 

Ehets,  or  in  the  allegoiical  interpretation  of 
lebrew  hiatorj.  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  ma- 
joritj  of  caeea,  tollows  the  right  and  natural 
interpretation,  though  occosionallv  he  ig- 
nores very  probable  exegesis.  He  holds 
trichotomy  to  he  unsciiptural — that  is,  he 
does  not  admit  that  man  ia  made  up  of 
body,  aonl,  and  spirit  j  and  be  gets  over  the 
distinct  and  definite  prayer  in  1  Theas.  v, 
£3  by  the  qaiai  statemeul  that  the  clause 
is  only  an  accumulation  of  terms — '  a  peri- 
phrasis for  the  whole  man.'  In  rhetorical 
paaas^es,  aa  Bom.  viii.  3S,  39,  such  accu- 
mulation ma;  occar,  and  the  individoal 


meaning  of  each  term  is  not  to  be  nndaly 
presaed;  but  in  a«olemnpra;er  for  laniti- 
Gcation,  it  is  surely  (o  be  expected  tbai 
every  word  is  used  with  devout  preciiioa. 
We  should  have  liked  a  fuller  discuiaion  of 
the  idiomatic  meaning  of  the  great  phrue. 
rendered  '  His  faith  waa  counted  la  bim 
ighteouaness.'     There  ia  n 


pbra 


1  the' 


brinf:8  faith  into  cloaer 
in  with  our  justificaiian. 
'olume  beeins  with  antbn>- 
ai  gives  aDCcincll;  man;  theoriei 
I  origin, — as  spontaneoas  geneis- 
tion,  development,  Darwinism,  pangene- 
sis, also  taking  np  the  antiquit;  of  mas. 
origin  of  the  soul,  and  nnit;  of  thi 


The  aecon< 
pology,  and  g 


The  01 


«of  n 


great  iengih;  aod 
that  the  common  phri«(, 
Rih  Adam,'  doet 
not  rest  '  on  any  explicit  declaralioa 
of  Scripture.'  Why,  then,  cling  to  it  su 
tenaciousl;  when  the  doctrine  might  be 
told  in  nntechniool  acriptaral  language? 
The  doctrine  of  sin  ia  opened  up  wilt 
great  fulness,  and  many  false  theories  us 
set  aside  without  difBculty.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  chapters  on  ihe  Ferscn  of 
Christ— the  very  heart  of  all  trne  theology 
and  of  all  genuine  religion.  The  old 
heresies  npon  this  point  are  nomero3i, 
and  the  more  modern  ones  rest  on  meia- 
phrsical  speculations,  such  as  'Fanlbe- 
:.,>:..  ni. ...'o ml .«,,..  r  ^..A   i  Ti. ..;..■-: ^  r^hriAin. 


c  Chrialolc 


>gj 


Theial 


;  Chris 


ng  the  divtnii;  of  CbTiil, 
Dr.'Hodne  might  have  given  fuller  weiabt 
to  several  Scripture  declarations.  Ha 
could  not,  indeed,  lay  great  stress  on 
clauses  the  reading  of  which  is  disputed. 
Some  of  these,  however,  arc  peculiar. 
There  is  little  doubt,  simpl;  from  evi- 
dence, and  apart  from  doctrine  altogether, 
that  the  proper  reading  in  Acts  xi.  2S  is, 
'the  Church  of  God,  which  He  purchsxi 
with  His  own  blood  ; '  and  the  reading  of 
the  oldest  authorities  in  Juhn  i.  IB  is,  'Goi. 
only-begotten,  which  in  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  He  hatb  declared  Him.'  Oat 
present  point  is  not  the  harmony  of  these 
readings  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  bal 
merely  the  fact  that  they  have  very  greit 
and  andeniable  evidence  in  their  favour. 
On  Che  wort  of  Christ— the  Aconemenl 
especially — Dr.  Hodge  ia  full  and  eaua- 
factory,  earnest  also  in  supporting  and 
illustrating  the  cardinal  truita. 

The  third  tolame  takes  up  faith,  jnati- 
flcation,  regeneration,  sanctiG  cation,  tbe 
law,  and  the  means  of  grace.  Dr.  Bodge 
might  have  alluded  to  the  term  jntii£ca- 
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lian  u  being  Tei7  anrortoDftte  in  1u  com-  a  rapid  wtj  the  Tarimit  lUget  ia  tba  hii- 

pDiilian;  for  if  lanctiflcBtioD  meuiB  mak-  tory  or  lettere,  of  which  priDtiog  wu  cbe 

ing  a  nun  holy,  jnatification  maat  mean  colmination  :  Pietarti  or  tifftu,  a«  nhen  a 

lulling  a  man  jait,  which  is  neither  tba  woman  with  her  eirei  blinded  repreaented 

Kriptural  nor  the  theological  meaning  of  Jniitice,  and  a  lerpent  with  iu  tail  in  iti 

ibewurd.   The  fact  ii,  ibai  the  Saxon  term  month  ligniGed  Etemii;;    the  flrgimen- 

rigbteoDS  hai  no  kindred  <>erb,  And.  there-  tion  or  urriting,  when  Ood    commanded 

fere  to  the  eominon  reader  Ibe  connection  Moset  to  write  an  acconnt  of  the  battle 

orrighteoninewandjiutificationii  greatly  between  Israel  and  Amalek  ;   the  intro- 

obscnred.  dnotioa  of  lettera  into  Enrope  by  Cadmns, 

Tbehutsectionortbetreatiiaillnitratea  and  cbe  invenlton  of  eiph^t  b;  tbe  Ara- 

uclistologr, —  the  doctrine   of   the   last  biana.     Tbe  tjpes  from  which  Oulenberg 

iWngi,— death,  reanrrection,   jndjiment,  first  printed  were  of  wood.    From  wood, 

the  lecond   advene     The  pro- millennial  the  genint  of  iarention  carried  him  next 

BdieDt  ia  briefly  and  pithily  diacuajied,  and  to    cue  metal.      Bj  and  by  the  idea  of 

euilj  aet  aaidu  aa  a  aenauona  and  semi-  moTeable  lypea  leemed  to  bring  within  the 

Jndiic  theory.    The  prediction   of  Anti-  limitj  of  attainability   tbe  printing  of  a 

chrin    nalDrally   camel   into    connection  whole  book.     The  final  atage  froDi  Cut  to 

■ilh  the  aecond  coming,  and  Dr.  Hodge,  cast  metal  typea  was  reached  by  ScboeSer 

■ilhaiil  any  allegation  of  preaamption  or  and  Fauat,  the  nngeneroua  riraU  of  Qnten- 

ptDor,  tacitly  aaanmca  that  he  ia  idenlical  berg.   Tbe  Tarioaiatmggteaihroagh  which 

villi  the  man   of  ain   portrayed  in   the  the   noble  printer  paased,  tbe  faitfa  that 

Second  Epistls  to  the  TheaialunianB.  npbeld  him  in  the  midst  of  hia  adversity. 

The  preceding    paragrapha  give  but  a  the  lofty  aim  that  gave  ita  consecration  to 

mlKrably  imperfect  akeicb  of  this  great  his  checkered  career,  are  well  broDght  ont 

■otk.    If  ws  assume  that  tbe  ontline  of  in  Ibe  book  before  ns.    The  firal  voice  of 

trnlli,  fonnd  nauatly  in  fraiiments  in  Scrip-  tbe  prei 

lure,  may  or  can  be  wronght  into  a  sym-  the  nrsi 

metrical  lyatem,  then  we  may  safelj  say  ticci 

ibii  never  in    any  ag«    baa    tbe  Chnrch  on  earth  peace,  t 

receiied   snch   a   gift   as  thia  American  first  words  printed  were  the  Lord'a  Prayer 

treslite.    It  far  eclipsea  a!)  ita  predeces-  — the  first  complete  book,  tbe  Word  of 

fin,  and  may  be  need  to  great  advantage ;  God.  To  give  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  na- 

i^d  ihongh  the  merita  of  its  varions  parts  lions  is  represeoted  as  tbe  great  aim  of  the 

lie aneqnal,  and  tbongb  towards  the  close  noble  printer's  existence.  An  aim  ao  noble 

iu  earlier  fulnesB  and  power  are  not  so  coaldnot  eacapemisrepresentation.  Hence 

promiDent,  slill  it  remains  a  noble  wonder  printing  was  blackbalkd  as  the  Uaet  art; 

IS  this  SEC,  and  an  nnrivalled  monnment  ita  origin  was  attributed  to  the  evil  one, 

a!  iinctified  scholarship,  aitainmeat,  and  a  trace  of  which  still  exista  in  tbe  name 

iodniiry.    But  iu  order  to  facililale  refer-  ginen  to  a  well-known  funotionsry  in  our 

uee  ta  a  work  ao  maltifarinua   as  thia,  printing    offices.      This'    anperatilion    of 

eught  there  not  to  be  a  very  copiona  and  the    middle    agea  ia    interwoven    in   the 

sccuue  index?  tale  by  tbe  introduction  of  a  wild   girl 

___  caught  in    tbe   wooda,  and   hence   named 

Tm  KOBLE  PiiMTBR  AHD  BIS  Ai.OrTED  ^J'"'',    "^he  book  is  beautifully  prilled, 

Daduhtbk.  — Tbb   Codbibhb  M*eo*-  o^berwise  it  would  have  disgraced  lis   lie. 

snaa   and   beb   Cbildbek  —Joseph  ^''*  "Huatralions,  tbongb  not  after  hi^  lUu- 

PiLMoR  tHE  Quakbs  t-OLDiKX.  ttinated  capitai  letter  arjle,   wonid  have 

_      '                            '  made  Ontenberg's  eve  twinkle  had  he  seen 

Ed^tmrgh:  w.  OJlpHuit  *.  CO.    1S7S,  n^em,  whilst  the  atoryia  enlerlaimng  (rom 

Ii  the  first  of  these  books  we  have  the  he«iiining  to  end. 

>»)in  facta  in  tbe  lile  btury  of  Gutenberg,  The  second  of  the  books  under  notice  ia  a 

and  the  production  of   tbe    Grsl   printed  story  of  child  life  in  Courland,  a  province 

Bible.    It  Ia  in  the  form  of  a  tale  trans-  of   Bussia  on  the  shores  of  the   Baltic. 

I'ledfrom  the  German,  in  which  mncb  in-  Busaian  snmmers  and  ihe  flowers  of  Uns- 

ittHiing  information    is     communicated,  aian  springs,  Russian  winters  with  their  in- 

Md  no  little  charm    imparted,  by  lively  door  amusements  and  adveninrea  on  th« 

drimaiic  incident.     Born  in  HDO,  Guten-  frozen  snow  in  sledges,  Gussian  customs  at 

'^t  WIS  a  native  of  Menu,  allhough  to  Christmas  and  marriage  festivals,  are  all 

wutni^,  lo  which  be  went  in  early  life,  depicted  in  a  manner  that  will  prove  at- 

Klongs  the  honoor  of  the   birthplace  of  tractive  to  the  young.    Tbe  interest  of  the 


lading  penonages    connected  with    tlie     Sergne,  and  Marie.    The  besetting  si..  _, 
'''™™*''le  discovery.     It  givea  oaaUoin     Ulrica  ia  vanity;  bat  by  the  grace  of  God, 
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■nd  the  good  moth  er'i  earn  eit  and  faithfhl 
coDnsels,  the  young  girl  is  enabled  to  rise 
above  it.  Sergae's  one  act  of  disobedience, 
with  the  ■□ffering  it  enCaila  on  tbe  gover- 
neB«,  ig  dealt  with  in  an  equally  feitbfnl 
maoner,  and  results  in  the  joun^  count 
becoming  a  moreniBnlj  bo;  and  unielfi^h 
friend.  The  mother's  earlj  death  deepeDi 
these  lessons  on  tbe  bearig  of  her  chil- 
dren, whilst  the  simple  peasants  feel 
(hat  in  tbe  daughter  tbe  good  eoantess  slill 
lives  to  succour  tbe  poor  and  aid  the  suf- 
fering. The  ator;  bears  traces  of  being 
drawn  firom  the  life  of  a  Conrland  ho 


It  is 


i style. 


>  be  helpfnl  to  all  yoDthful 
reaaers  in  tne  nurture  of  tbe  higher  life, 
whilst  parents  may  receive  useful  hints 
from  it  in  the  moral  edncation  of  their 
children. 

The  third  on  our  list  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  of  tliree  stories.  The  first 
two  cbnplen  contain  ibe  history  of  Joseph 
Filmor's  early  years.  Tbe  real  interest 
that  belongs  to  it,  however,  is  broken  by 
its  being  giv»n  in  the  shape  of  meditations 
in  a  Quaker  meeting-house.  Therearesweet 
toncb«s  in  the  opening  autobiographic 
sketches;  but  despite  Folly  Burt,  the  in. 
terest  does  not  deepen  as  tbe  story  ad- 
vances. Tbe  books  for  children  and  yoang 
people  emanating  from  57  Frederick 
Street  are   equal  in  every  way  lo  those 


SoQlh  Bridge. 

A  Sebuoit  pgeached  bbforb  tbb  Tin- 

YEBBm  OF    Gl-ABOOW  OH   OGCAfllON   OF 

THE  Death  op   Fhihcipai.  Basclat. 
By  the  Rev.  JoHH  CiiSI),  D.D. 

Glugov:  jMDfl  UAclchne.     I8TS. 

This  discourse  has  the  polish  and  finiih  of 
all  Dr.  Caird'a  productions.  We  cannot 
but  admire  Ibe  exquisite  rhythm  of  bit 
sentences  and  the  striking  beauty  of  hii 
iboogbts.  The  one  blemish  here  is  amis- 
sion. Woald  that  Dr.  Caird  had  taken 
his  text  in  its  completed  form!  'Ihsvs 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course.'  Ominously  tbe  preacher  pau'ea 
there  ;  Faul  added,' '  /  have  kept  thejiaili.' 
This  threefold  cord  should  not  have  beta 


Relioioh  ai 
.  The  Bible  i 
By  Rev.  Jame 


',   SOHOOL    BOABDS. 

IB   School.  Board. 
luBON,  M.A.,  Selkirk. 


These  two  pamphlcls  contain  an  able 
plea  for  the  removal  of  the  religioiii 
editcation  of  the  voung  from  the  control 
of  Government  school  boards.  Their  pnb- 
lication  is  very  opportune.  Tbey  are 
clearly  written  and  well  argued,  and  v 


MR.  MOBGAITS  BURIAL  BILL. 
The  proTisionB  of  thia  bill,  -which  has  passed  its  second  leading,  are  flimple  and 
moderate.  Hitherto  Disaenters,  in  burjing  their  dead  in  the  churchyards,  iiare  either 
had  to  submit  to  tbe  services  of  a  Stat«-paid  minister,  whom  tbey  have  refused  to 
accept  ae  a  spiritual  teacher,  or  bniy  witliout  any  service  at  all.  Their  own  pastors, 
whom  they  naturally  prefer,  are  not  allowed  to  conduct  any  service  at  the  grave. 
This  has  long  and  justly  been  felt  to  be  a  grievance,  and  now  an  attempt  is  being 
made  by  ihie  hill  to  remove  it. 

What  Mr.  Morgan's  bill  proposes  is,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Nonconformists  lo 
conduct  a  burial  service  in  the  churchyards ;  and  to  prevent  tbe  jealous  weaklings 
of  the  Establishment  from  fearing  lest  such  occasions  should  be  seized  upon  for 
theological  or  political  harangues,  it  provides  that  such  service  shall  be  limited  to 
prayer,  hymns,  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  To  meet  the  aelfishueEB  of  others, 
who  might  object  that  this  admission  of  Diaaenting  ministers  would  lessen  their 
fees,  it  ia  further  provided  that  the  fees  shall  be  paid  as  formerly  to  the  Episcopsl 
incumbent,  who  shall,  however,  be  charged  with  the  registration  of  the  burial. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill,  which  had  the  support  of  the  Government,  was 
carried,  in  a,  house  of  501,  by  a  majority  of  63.  Tbe  interest  and  aignificance  of  tbe 
debate  were  greatly  increased  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  leader  of  tlie 
opposition,  Ju  standing  forward  to  <fefend  this  outwork  of  the  Episcopal  Estab- 
lishment, he  made  it  apparent  that  the  defence  of  the  Church  was  to  be  a  party 
question.  Nonconformists  can  only  hail  this  with  delight ;  for  it  will  have  the 
certain  effect  of  deciding  undecided  Liberals,  and  constraining  their  party  to  take 
up  a  clear  and  definite  position  in  regard  to  disestablishment.    Not  a  few  in  tbe 
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Charch  see  thie,  and  deplore  the  actdon  of  Hr.  Disraeli.  With  greater  foretright 
Ibaa  hia,  they  see  that  the  Church's  lease  of  political  life  is  likelj  to  be  lengtbeDed 
by  yieldiug  to  rather  than  leeisting  such  denuutda  as  are  made  in  Mr.  Moivaii's 

biU. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  was  feeble  in  arguoaent,  and,  it  a  said  by  those  who  heard 
him,  feeble  also  in  detiTeiy.  The  argaments  adduced  were  couteiaptibte  ;  bntcoe- 
temptible  though  they  were,  they  have  beea  reproduced  in  Tory  prints  as  if  they 
vere  sound  and  weighty.  One  example  will  serve  to  confirm  what  we  hare  aaid. 
Hr.  Disraeli  gravely  contended,  that  when  DiBsentera  secured  the  abolition  of  church- 
rates,  tbey  surrendered  their  right  to  the  churchyards  I  He  imaginea  that  when 
they  threw  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  edifices  on  those  who  had  the  ezcluaive 
use  of  them,  they  thereby  conceded  that  such  edifices  were  no  longer  national  pro- 
perty. He  forgot  that  the  principle  on  which  Nonconformistfi  went  was  this  very 
jojt  one,  that  if  any  party  in  the  nation  has  the  exclusive  and  free  use  of  national 
property,  they  ahould  be  charged  with  the  upholding  of  it. 

That  the  bill  will  get  through  Parliament  this  session  is  somewhat  donbtful. 
ffe  trust  it  will ;  but  whether  or  not,  its  passing  is  certain,  and  Churchmen  may 
regard  this  aa  another  victory  in  the  diaeetabliahment  struggle. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Scottish  ICirk  that  we  have  not  such  a  grievance  as  this 
which  Mr.  Morgan's  bill  seeks  to  remedy.  It  would  hare  been  well  for  the  cause 
uf  disestabliahment  on  this  side  of  the  Border  if  we  had. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  IN  THE  ROMAN  STATES. 
Tbe  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders  in  the  Roman  States,  which  is 
DDn  before  the  Italian  Parliament,  is  of  a  very  sweeping  kind,  and  has  called  forth, 
uB  might  have  been  expected,  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the  Ultramontane  press  ; 
but  there  is  every  likelihood  notwithstanding  of  its  passing  into  law. 

What  the  bin  proposes  is  to  suppress,  with  some  exceptions,  all  conventual 
estabhshments,  redize  their  revenues,  and  administer  them  by  State  officials.  The 
%raei  annual  income  with  which  it  deals  is  £328,697, — an  extraordinary  sum  to  be 
spent  in  feeding  ignorant  priests,  mendicant  monks,  and  foolish  nuns. 

The  number  ofconventual  houses  in  the  city  of  Rome  is  216,  of  which  91  are 
nunneries.  In  the  province,  the  number  of  monasteries  is  185,  and  of  nunneries 
73.  All  these  houses,  with  the  exception  of  47  in  Gome,  are  to  be  suppressed  ; 
ind  these  47  are  exempted  because  they  are  for  '  the  reception  of  generala  or  heads 
ol  orders  who  may  find  it  necessary  to  reside  near  the  Pope.'  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  Teci^iniBed  as  religious  orders  in  future,  but  siinply  as  asBociatious,  to 
vhich  tiie  anntud  income  of  their  property  will  be  paid.  With  regard  to  all  the 
others,  the  law  is  absolute ;  they  are  to  be  broken  up. 

In  Rome,  79  monasteries,  in  which  are  819  priests  and  891  lay  brothers,  will  be 
Buppreased;  and  91  nunneries,  having  1178  choir  nuns  and  405 lay  sisters,  will  share 
thesame  fate.  In  the  province,  all  the  monasteries  are  to  be  thus  treated,  and 
they  contain  1141  priests  and  811  lay  brothers  ;  also  all  the  nunneries,  with  lll;( 
clioir  nuns  and  529  lay  sisters.  The  entire  number  of  conventual  establishments 
which  are  to  be  suppreGsed  istRus  427,  comprising  3161  priests  and  friars  and  3825 
cuoB,  m  all  6986  persons. 

The  property  by  which  these  orders  are  supported  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
Church  dignitaries,  cathedral  chapters,  or  the  conventual  corporations  themselves. 
TbebillpTopoeeetoexposeit  to  anction,  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  Italian  State  rents, 
>ndto  disburse  these  according  to  a  definite  scale  to  the  present  recipients,  by  way 
of  providing  for  life  interests.  The  allowance,  however,  which  it  is  intended  to 
give  to  these  social  drones  is  not  so  liberal  as  what  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  and 
Mm  that  mendicancy  is  to  be  suppressed,  the  mendicant  monks  may  have  to  taste 
"hat  they  may  not  relish,  via.  involuntary  poverty. 

The  bill  further  proposes  to  make  all  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  tbe  plate,  paintings, 
and  libraries  connected  with  them.  State  property.  In  his  encyclical  letter  recently 
■^ed  to  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  Pio  None  says  :  '  The  Holy  See  has  established 
thgt  Church  property  shall  not  be  sold  without  tbe  consent  of  the  sovereign 
f  oatiS ; '  but  the  Itauan  Parliament  has  scouted  this  doctrine,  and  the  successor  of 
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Peter,  who  clainiB  to  have  power  to  plant  and  to  plack  np  tbrones  and  kingdoms, 
has  the  mortificatdon  of  Be^g  hia  authorit  j  qnietl;  ignored  b^  a  gOTerameot  uttisg 
at  the  yeif  tbieehold  of  the  Vatican. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  this  redistribution  of  Church  property  there  will  be  a 
considerable  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  GoverDinent ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  applj 
some  of  it  to  charitable  objects,  such  as  hospitals  and  aaylnms,  some  to  the  purpoees 
of  education,  and  some  to  religious  purposes  in  the  parishes  in  which  the  conveota 
hare  been  suppressed.  The  convent  buildingH,  when  they  become  vacant,  may  be 
claimed  by  tiie  province  of  Home  for  schools  or  public  institutions ;  but  if  not 
claimed,  will  be  sold,  and  the  money  employed  as  now  indicated- 
Such  are  the  main  provisions  of  tbis  bill.  That  it  will  widen  the  breach  between 
tike  Pope  and  the  Italian  Government  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  though  in 
many  points  a  very  defective  measure,  it  will  certainly  prove  beneficial  in  breaking 
up  houseH  which,  while  profemedly  religious,  have  been  haunts  of  sloth,  superatitioD, 


ME.  PLIMSOLL,  M.P.,  AND  UNSBAWORTHY  SHIPS. 

Mr.  Plimsoll,  M.P.,  has  published  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  seamen,  which  contains 
many  atartlini^  and  appalling  facts.  From  these  facts  which  he  has  gathered,  it 
appears  tbat  ships  are  of  t«n  sent  to  sea  long  after  they  are  nneeaworthy,  that  monv 
are  also  sent  away  overladen,  and  that  in  consequence  many  have  foundered  and 
the  Kves  of  their  crews  been  sacrificed. 

He  has  obtained  a  Hoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  t^e  whole  matter ;  and  he 
is  also  desirous  of  securing  immediate  legislation  in  regard  to  it.  In  this,  bowevei, 
he  may  not  be  successful,  as  it  will  be  pleaded  with  some  force  that  the  Gommisfloa 
should  report  before  Parliament  legislates. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  general  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  PlimsoU'a  action  ia 
supported,  and  trust  that  he  will  not  be  forced,  by  threatened  libels,  to  relinquish 
his  philanthropic  work.    The  facts  he  has  adduced  demand  parliamentary  action. 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  THE  NORTH. 

A  uiNiSTER  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  Highlands  frankly  describes  the  naked- 
ness of  the  northern  land  in  which  he  labonis.  In  the  Synod  of  Robs,  he  says  that 
there  are  28  Established  churches,  and  that  they  have  an  average  attendance  of  s3, 
or  3  per  cent,  of  the  popniatiou.  The  annual  cost  of  supporting  tbeee  churcbea 
for  tibia  miserable  minority  is  £11,300  annually. 

He  also  atatra  that  in  the  bounds  of  another  Synod  be  was  assured  by  a  brother 
minister,  wbo  bad  assisted  at  the  sacrament  in  three  neighbouring  parishes  with  a 
population  of  10,000,  that  not  one  single  native  comnivnicant  presented  kimseU  at  Iht 
tables.  In  Lewis,  as  we  can  attest  from  personal  knowledge,  out  of  a  poputatiou  of 
23,000,  not  800  belong  to  the  Establishment  Caithness  has  five  parishes  with  a 
population  of  16,000  ;  and  of  these,  only  87  adhere  to  the  Established  Church.  In 
Sutherland,  eight  kirks,  meant  for  apopulation  of  11,567,  have  only  68  worshipper. 
In  Ross-shire,  'sixteen  churchesare  attended  by  186-ont  of  a  population  of  3^,380.' 
In  Orkney,  there  are  five  parishes  whose  inhabitants  number  6000,  but  of  these 
only  some  87  are  found  on  Sabbaths  in  the  parish  churches. 

The  Established  minister  to  whom  we  have  alluded  honestly  admits  that  it  is  's 
cruel  arrangement  that  keeps  the  ministers  in  the  Highlands  between  two  moat 
repugnant  options,  viz.  either  to  hold  on  preaching  to  wood  and  stone,  or  to  cat 
connection  with  the  Church  of  SootUnd,'  which  he  so  dearly  loves. 

These  are  facts  which  show  that  the  necessity  for  dealing  instantly  with  the 
Establishment  is  clamant.  The  present  arrangement  is  unscriptural  and  unjust, 
as  well  as  '  cruel,'  and  the  sooner  it  is  brought  to  an  end  the  better  for  reBgion. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 
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from  IJTerpool  to  New  York,  had  been  delayed  in  her  paswee  by  nnfavonnbls 
neather,  and  her  captain,  fearing  lest  bis  supply  of  coal  ^ould  be  inaufflcient  to 
complete  the  TOjage,  resolved  to  make  for  Halifai.  She  naa  the  largest  eteamer 
neit  to  the  Great  Eastern,  was  eminently  seaworthy,  and  was  fitted  up  with  every 
ippliance  for  saving  life.  Bhe  had  on  board  952  pereons,  including  144  crew  and 
14  stowaways  At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  struck  on  Meagher  Rock,  about 
13  miles  west  of  Halifax,  and  almost  immediately  heeled  over  and  went  down. 
The  scene  which  fallowed  was  of  the  most  heart-rending  description.  More  than 
one  half  on  board  perished — most  of  them  being  drowned  or  suffocated  in  their 
Ijeds.    Not  one  woman  and  only  one  child  was  saved. 

The  disaster  is  appnlling—much  more  so  than  that  of  the  NorlhJUet,  terrible 
though  that  was.  From  the  inquiry  now  oonclufJed,  it  seems  that  on  the  captain 
of  the  ship  the  blame  of  the  feu^ul  calamity  must  rest.  By  the  surviTors,  that 
[infill  night  of  *  Borrow  on  the  sea '  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  it  will  be  well  if 
lie  solemn  terrois  are  written  deep  upon  their  hearta. 


AFRICAN  SLAVERY  AND  Silt  BARTLE  FREKE'3  MISSION. 

The  discoveries  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley  have  bad  the  happy  effect  of  drawing 
the  attention  not  only  of  England,  hot  of  all  Europe,  to  the  accursed  slave  traffic 
na  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  arousing  oar  Governmeot  to  send  thither  Sir 
Untie  Frere  to  take  such  steps  as  may  effect  its  termination. 

Before  referring  further  to  his  mission,  we  would  glance  at  this  traffic  in  the 
nonh  as  well  as  the  east  of  this  great  continent.  The  northern  traffic  draws  its 
suppliea  from  around  Lake  Tchad,  and  brings  them  across  the  desert  to  Tripoli. 
TMb  long  and  dismal  joarney  through  the  Sahara  is  accomplished  at  a  fearful  loss 
odite.  'On  both  sides  of  the  road,'  says  a  traveller, — M.  Rolf, — 'we  see  the 
blanched  bonee  of  the  victimized  slaves — skeletons  still  covered  by  the  khatoun, 
the  clothing  of  the  blacks.  The  traveller  who  knows  nothing  of  the  road  to  Bomon 
hu  only  to  follow  these  scattered  remuns,  and  be  will  not  be  misguided.'  Ac- 
cording to  trustworthy  sources,  this  branch  of  the  traffic  is  more  prosperous  now 
tliM  it  has  been  for  a  century. 

The  Nile  region  is  another  source  from  which  slaves  are  drawn,  and  supplies 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Persia  with  about  30,000  annually.  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
miBsion  is  avowedly  to  suppress  this  traffic ;  but  Professor  Berilioui  of  Lyons,  who 
baa  made  this  subject  a  special  study,  says,  in  a  recent  publication,  that  he  has 
doubts  of  its  success,  not  from  any  misgiving  as  to  Sir  Samuel's  sincerity,  but  from 
Ilia  dtatmst  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

Zanzibar  is  the  next  point  where  this  infamous  traffic  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  to 
this  quarter  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been  sent.  By  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Zan^bar, 
slaves  may  be  exported  from  the  mainland  for  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  his  own 
dominion  ;  but  all  traffic  bejond  this  is  prohibited.  Nevertheless,  about  16,000 
tlaves,  if  not  more,  are  annually  shipped  to  Arabia  and  Persia. 

All^^her,  about  70,000  are  annually  carried  into  slavery  on  the  east  and  north 
of  Africa;  but  these  do  not  represent  the  whole  number  Uiat  are  caught  in  the 
nets  of  the  slave  traders.  About  300,000  more  annoally  perish  in  the  slave  hunts, 
or  on  the  way  to  the  coast,  or  on  the  sea  voyage  1  Our  cruisers  do  little  to  sup- 
ply this  tiaffic,  being  able  to  capture  only  about  6  per  canL  of  the  slaves  ez- 
poited. 

^r  Bartle  Frere  has  gone  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
■tairding  io  one  report,  he  was  to  propose  that  the  exportation  of  slaves  from 
the  mainland  for  the  island  should  he  limits  to  one  port  instead  of  being,  as  at 
pttwnt,  from  two ;  and  that  all  traffic  beyond  the  absolute  neeiis  of  the  island 
^Wldbe  suppressed.  But  other  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  Sir  Barbie's  terms 
"ereths  auppression  of  the  whole  traffic,  even  in  the  Saltan's  dominions.  We 
ttMt  they  were  so.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  ever  be  accepted.  It  is  a  false 
policy  to  deal  with  aoy  immoral  traffic,  and  especially  a  traffic  so  inhuman  as  thia 
slave  traffic,  in  any  gentle  or  half-hearted  way.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Sult&n  has  deoUned  to  accede  to  Sir  Bartle'a  wishes;  and  now  it  remains  to  be 
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eeen  whetber  oar  Govemraent  will  force  a  Boppression  which  this  miserable  tjnnt 
Fefiuea  to  concede.  We  hope  they  will.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  stated  that  a '  legi- 
timate  commerce  between  Zouiibar  and  Arabia  is  bdog  eitensiTely  developeo,' 
and  that  this  is  likelj  to  discourage  the  trade  in  aUvea. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  left  Zaodbar,  having  tailed  in 
his  miswon,  and  is  on  hid  way  to  Bombay.  SeriouB  rumours  have  also  been 
circulated  in  regard  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedition ;  but  recent  news  are  oF  a 
favourable  character.  -Sir  Samuel  and  his  part;  are  in  health  and  safety  (t 
Fatookra,  a  week's  manih  from  Albert  Njomza. 

THE    BUDGET. 

The  national  income  for  tbe  year  has  been  £76,600,000,  which  is  nearly  £6,000,000 
over  the  expenditure, — a  fact  which  sttesta  that,  in  spite  of  strikes,  high  provialoni, 
and  a  bad  harvest,  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  country  has  been  unexampled. 

The  greatest  increase  has  been  upon  tbe  Excise  duties,  which  were  estimated  to 
produce  £2S,S10,000,  but  which  have  actually  yielded  £25,785,000.  This  implies 
that  there  heis  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  coDsumption  of  intoxicatjng  liqaors,  Uw 
result  of  the  unusually  high  wages  of  operatives ;  and  that  drunkenness,  witb  its 
attendant  evils,  has  also  been  extended,  probably  in  the  same  ratio.  This  is  a  sad 
fact,  and  one  nbich  calls  for  most  serious  consideration.  The  Customs  have  given 
a  million  more  to  the  revenue  than  the  estimate,  and  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraphs 
have  also  been  in  excess.  The  Income  Tax  yielded  £7,500,000,  which  is  abalf  n^m 
more  than  Hr.  Lowe  calculated  upon.  Id  this  tax  we  have  a  good  index  of  thi' 
growing  wealth  of  tbe  country.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  it  yielded  three-qnarten 
of  a  million  for  every  penny ;  ten  years  ago,  it  produced  one  million  and  a  quarter 
for  every  penny ;  but  now  the  penny  returns  two  millions  to  the  exchequer. 

Hr.  Lowe  now  proposes  to  pay  oue  half  of  the  Alabama  award  out  of  the  present 
surplus,  lookiogtochesurplusof  this  year  for  the  other  half;  to  remit  one  half  of  the 
du^  on  sugar;  and  to  takeapenny  off  the  income  tax.  The  reduction  of  the  income 
tax  is  a  very  important  boon  to  many,  especially  to  those  of  fixed  incomes.  They 
have  not  all  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  An  increase  of  price  on  articles  of 
necessary  consumption  has  been  a  reduction  of  their  income,  ana  has  in  many  esses 
brought  about  very  straitened  circumBtaaces,  We  would  fain  hope  that  this  tai 
will  be  soon  remitted  altogether,  or  that  the  range  of  incomes  on  which  it  ahaU  fill 
■will  be  further  limited. 

On  tbe  whole,  the  Budget  is  a  satisfactory  one,  and  will  contribute  considerablj    i 
to  revive  the  inflneoce  of  tbe  ministry,  which  had  been  somewhat  shaken  b;  its 
recent  falL 

THE  MEETING  OF  SYKOD. 
The  meeting  of  Synod  this  year  promises  to  be  full  of  interest.     Very  weightj    i 
matters  will  come  up  before  it  for  consideration.     In  addition  to  the  reports  of  i<^ 
Home  and  Foreign  work,  which  are  always  of  the  very  first  importance,  there  sre 
the  special  subjects  of  the  Theological  Hall,  the  separation  of  the  English  Synod     I 
for  the  purpose  of   uniting  with  the  Enghsh  Presbyterians,  the  report  of  th« 
Disestablishment  Committee,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Tmion.    This 
last  report  has  this  peculiar  interest  attached  to  it,  that  it  will  announce  the  pro- 
posed suspension  meanwhile  of  negotiations  for  an  incorporating  union,  at  lessi     I 
with  the  Free  Church.      The  attitude  of  the  Free  anti- unionists  has,   it  seems,     | 
rendered  this  desirable. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  in  the  consideration  of  all  these  matters  the  Synod  msj 
be  wisely  guided,  and  that  all  Its  decisions  may  conduce  to  the  peace  end  extensiDii 
of  the  Church. 

Printed  by  Udkrit  ixa  Gisa,  II,  Qaeen  Street,  and  Published  by  Willkx 
OupHAin;  AHD  Co.,  ST,  North  Frederick  Street,  Bdiabnrgh,  on  the  IK  of  Mav 
1813. 
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CHRISTIAN   PHILAHTHROPT. 

BT  TBje   RET.  JOSEPH    CORBETT,  HAKCHESTER. 


Li  its  practical  saggeatirenesa,  the  pBrable  of  the  good  Samaritan  presents 
an  almoat  exhaaBtless  field  for  study  and  diecovery ;  bat,  looked  at  most 
broadly  and  simply,  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  embodyii^  Christ's  idea  of 
tnie  philanthropy,  as,  in  fact,  His  exposition  of  the  real  character  of  that 
btfl  of  one's  neighbaar  which  is  the  second  great  commandment  of  the  law, 
(he  second  of  the  two  great  factors  that  anitedly  make  up  the  sum  of  humaa 
daty.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  truths  exhibited  in  it  are  peculiarly  impor 
tant  at  a  time  when  this  anbject  is  so  prominently  before  the  pnbhc  as  it  is 
juat  DOW,  and  when  general  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  question  by  a 
book  of  very  remarkable  power,  called  The  True  Hittory  of  Joahva  Ikaiidion. 
Even  with  all  its  blemishes,  this  narrative  cfmnot  fail  to  lay  stroi^  hold  of 
the  reader's  mind  and  heart,  and  to  set  him  Tery  seriously  and  sadly  a-thiok- 
iog  over  the  problem  whether  it  ba  possible  now-a-days  to  *  realize  Christ,' 
HB  the  writer  puts  it }  meaning  thereby,  to  carry  mto  practice  the  principles  of 
&ll-enfolding  love  and  brotherhood  laid  down  by  Christ  in  the  gospel  law, 
and  iilnstrated  by  Him  in  His  personal  life.  That  this  is  not  merely  a  possi- 
bility,hut  a  most  sacred  obligation,  will  scarcely  be  donbted  by  any  intelli- 
gent and  honest  Christian;  and  that  there  are  moat  urgent  reasons  why  the 
task  should  be  immediately  and  persistently  attempted,  will  be  allowed  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  painful  social  conditions  most  pathetically  por- 
trayed m  the  book  just  mentioned.  It  may  be  not  unprofitable,  then,  to 
gather  from  this  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  a  few  of  the  features  that 
Bhonid  distiugoish  odt  philanthropy,  if  it  is  to  merit  the  name  of  Christian, 
and  at  all  to  correspond  to  our  Lord's  ideal. 

I'oir,  according  to  this  representation  of  it,  one  of  the  indispensable  traits 
^F  true  philanthropy  is  that  it  triumphs  over  all  national  differences  and  pre- 
judiiss.  The  question,  'Whoiamy  neighbonrT'  is  one  to  which  Christ's 
fellow-conntrymen  returned  a  very  simple  and  iutell^ible  answer.  Only 
Jewg  w«'e  neighbours  to  a  Jew.  Even  when  their  human  sympathies  took 
Uidr  widest  range,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  reached  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
Dwo  people.  All  who  lay  on  the  farther  side  of  that  narrow  circle  were  but 
outcast  heathen,  havlDg  do  claim  upon  their  interest  or  love,  belonging  proc- 
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tically  to  another  world,  and  to  aU  intents  and  pnrposea  as  alien  to  tliem- 
selves  as  thoagh  thej  were  not  membera  of  the  family  of  man.  And  it  is  of 
importance  to  remember  that  the  Jews  were  by  no  means  pecniiar  in  this. 
Their  national  bij^otry  was  fully  refiected  io  their  neighbonrs.  It  was,  id 
fact,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  ancient  civilisation  that  patriotism  meant 
hatred  of  every  other  nation  qnite  as  much  as  love  ol  one's  own.  With  the 
pagans  of  those  days  it  was  Utile  better  than  a  crime  to  be  tender-hearted 
towards  aliens;  these  were  the  legitimate  objects  of  contempt  and  hatred. 
The  idea  of  humanity  as  a  nnity  was  virtually  unknown.  The  conception  of 
universal  brotherhood  had  hardly  dawned  even  npon  the  noblest  minds. 
Statesmanship  and  philosophy  saw  in  the  varions  nations  so  many  hoslilB 
clans,  whose  relationship  to  one  another  was  necessarily  one  of  antagoDisin, 
and  whose  interests  could  not  but  reciprocally  clash.  Now,  Christ  hua 
changed  or  is  changing  all  that.  The  benevolence  Ue  enforces  is  a  thing  of 
larger  sympathies.  Its  '  field  is  the  world.'  Its  opportunity  is  whereTer 
necessity  exists.  To  its  far-reaching  spirit,  broad  seas  present  no  barrier.  In 
its  thought  there  is  no  shelter  given  to  narrow  considerations  of  climate  and 
nationality.  Its  motto  is  supplied  in  the  Master's  word,  '  Go  ye  into  alltlw 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  Wheresoever  the  Christisn 
sees  our  poor  humanity  lying  bruised  and  battered,  unclad  and  perishing  by 
the  wayside,  thither,  i  inspired  by  the  philanthropy  the  Lord  commends, 
mnst  he  be  fain  to  go,  either  in  his  own  person  or  by  his  representative, 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  wine  and  oil  that  are  treasured  up  in  the  goSpel  of 
God's  grace,  seeking  to  heal  the  wounds  and  restore  the  Ufe  of  those  who 
have  been  despoiled  and  disfigured  by  the  enemy,  and  conducting  them  to 
the  Lord's  banqueting  house,  where  they  may  eiyoy  the  privileges  and  digni- 
ties of  His  children. 

Another  of  the  featares  of  Christian  philanthropy  is  its  freedom  from  the 
taint  of  sectarianism.  The  animosity  that  prevailed  between  the  Jews  BJ)d 
the  Samaritans  was  that  not  only  of  distinct  nations,  but  of  rival  Churches. 
Their  mutual  enmity  had  its  root  in  ecclesiastical  jealousy :  hence  sprang  the 
almost  incredible  bitterness  of  their  hatred.  It  was  intensified  by  their  deno- 
minational bigotry  and  misguided  religious  zeal;  and  to  overcome  these 
same  influences  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  essayed  by  Christian  phil- 
anthropy. How  many  splendid  schemes  of  holy  ent«rpriae  have  remained 
schemes,  just  because  difl'erent  denominations  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
lay  aside  their  mntual  distrusts,  and  to  forget  their  old  conflicts !  Is  thia 
spirit,  indeed,  a  thing  wholly  of  the  past  even  in  this  nineteenth  century?  Are 
there  no  small-souled  Chrtetians  to  be  met  with  now,  who  would  have  thoaght 
twice  ere  they  did  as  this  Samaritan  did?  Are  there  none  amongst  ns 
to-day  who  are  careful  not  to  uncork  their  flask  of  wine,  or  to  open  their 
ernae  of  oil,  or  anclasp  their  purse,  till  th«y  discover  whether  be  who  asks 
their  aid  can  utter  their  shibboleth,  and  answer  the  qaestioiis  of  their  pet 
theological  catechism?  Or,  if  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  cases  so  extrenie, 
there  is  surely  some  room  to  donbt  whether  there  is  not  among  us  a 
tendency  to  over-cultivate  the  spirit  of  denomination alism,  and  to  con- 
fine our  sympathy  too  much  to  such  causes  as  we  can  especially  call  our 
own,  and  as  have  it  for  their  avowed  object  chiefly  to  advance  the  interests 
of  that  particular  section  of  the  Church  to  which  we  more  immediately  belong. 
The  spirit  Christ  enjoins,  however,  is  one  that  seizes  every  opportunity  of 
conferring  blessing,  even  upon  those  who  are  most  remote  from  ourselves  in 
the  matter  of  religious  belief.  It  delights  to  have  the  needy  helped  and  the 
sinful  saved,  whatever  be  the  iuBtramentality.    It  is  fain  to  extend  its  hand 
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of  SQCconr  eren  to  those  who  have  most  grievously  iDsnlted  the  Lord  we  love, 
and  most  terribly  blasphemed  His  nama  Some,  perhaps,  'preach  Ohriat  evea 
of  envy  and  strife ; '  bat  '  every  way  Christ  b  preached,'  and  therein  it  does 
rejoice,  and  will  rejoice.  America's  pantheistic  sage  may  draw  nice  philoso* 
phical  distinctions,  and  'disclaim  all  obligation  to  assist  any  bat  his  own 
needy  ones, — those  who  are  bonnd  to  him  by  ties  of  intellectual  and  moral 
affinity  and  congeniality.  Bnt  there  is  a  higher  wisdom  and  a  larger  heart 
in  Him  who  told  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Him,  at  least,  we  never 
resemble,  except  when  we  refnse  to  trammel  onr  love  by  ench  conditions ;  and 
vben,  unfettered  by  anch  considerations,  we  go  down  to  the  suffering  and 
sinning,  and  the  wretched  and  dyin;^,  and  bring  them  help  simply  for  Q-od's 
adbe  and  their  own,  simply  because  their  need  is  great  and  our  duty  is  plain  ; 
because,  in  a  word,  we  call  onrselves  followers  of  Ilim  who  '  came  to  seek 
wid  to  save  the  lost' 

It  is  further  characteristic  of  Christian  philanthropy,  that  it  is  not  hampered 
by  any  spirit  of  over-refinemmt.  It  was  certainly  no  pleasant  task  the 
Samaritan  undertook.  It  was  do  agreeable  occapatioo  to  bend  over  that 
ghastly  body,  to  gaze  upon  those  gaping  wounds,  and  to  stanch  that  flowing 
hieod.  To  many,  that  would  have  seemed  a  work  too  sickening  to  be  entered 
i^D.  Their  reflection  would  have  been, 'Ah,  it's  very  sad,  poor  fellow!  but 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  for  me — I'm  not  cut  out  for  use  in  such  a  case. 
It's  a  pity  my  fe^ngs  are  too  sensitive  and  my  taste  too  delicate  to  let  me 
attempt  a  oorse's  or  a  doctor's  part.'  And  so,  heaving  a  little  conventional 
^gfa,  the  slave  of  over-refinement  would  have  passed  on,  leaving  the  work  to 
roDgber  hands  and  tougher  hearts.  Now,  such  feelings  do  seem  occasionally 
to  keep  those  idle  who  ought  to  be  actively  employed  in  the  labours  of 
Christian  benevolence.  It  is,  assuredly,  a  good  thing  to  cherish  a  predilec- 
tion for  all  that  is  sweet  and  beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or  in  human  life 
and  condition.  No  more  ignoble  taste  is  there  than  that  which  gloats  over 
physical  or  moral  monstrosities.  But  it  is  possible  to  err  in  the  very  opposite 
direction.  It  is  possible  to  pander  to  our  sensitiveness  till  it  tyrannizes  over 
as.  We  may  cultivate  delicacy  of  feeling  till  it  developes  into  an  injurious 
sqneamishnesB,  till  it  becomes  an  actual  impediment  to  onr  active  service, 
aod  begets  a  type  of  characler  altogether  different  from  that  of  Jesas  Christ. 
How  many  there  are  who  have  no  inclination  for  such  work  unless  it  is 
destitute  of  everything  that  can  offend  I  To  awaken  their  enthusiasm,  yon 
lanst  point  them  to  some  kind  of  labour  that  is  outwardly  pleasant  and 
attractive.  Show  them  anything  different  from  that,  and  it  is  with  a  shrug 
of  eelf-complacency  they  declare  that  it  does  not  lie  in  their  line  to  visit  such 
scenes  as  those  you  indicate,  to  enter  such  homes,  or  to  teach  such  chai-acters. 
i  know  foil  well  that  those  who  would  aid  personally  and  directly  in  lifting 
the  wretched,  the  ignorant,  the  sinful  out  of  their  wretchedness,  ignorance, 
ud  ain,  must  endure  many  sights  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  many  sounds 
cot  grateful  to  the  ear.  The  path  of  the  earnest  Christian  philanthropist  is 
no  velvet  sward,  soft  to  the  feet,  and  fragrant  with  sweet  odours.  The  houses 
to  be  entered  are  not  always  the  most  alluring,  nor  are  the  persons  to  be 
treated  as  brethren  those  to  whom  naturally  we  would  be  most  strongly 
Mtracted;  but  what  of  thatt  I  know  also  of  One  who,  though  His  home 
was  amid  the  very  glory  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Father,  yet  did  not 
bedtate  to  dwell  for  a  while  on  this  sin-cnreed,  pain-pervaded  earth;  who, 
^ongh  He  was  rich,  and  familiar  with  the  splendours  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  yet  came  and  lay  down  at  onr  very  side  in  this  dark  hannt  of  gnilt 
ind  misery;  who,  though  He  loathed  iniquity  with  an  nnatterable  hatred, 
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yet  deecended  hither  to  lay  erwi  on  the  leper  a  brother's  hand,  to  draw  new, 
as  a  Friend  and  Redeemer,  eren  to  publicans  and  sinners,  that  He  m^ht 
pr^B  them  to  His  heart,  and  fold  them  for  ever  m  His  divine  love.  Among 
the  followers  of  snch  a  Mast«r,  sorely  there  should  be  none  whose  fingers  in 
too  dunty,  whose  taste  is  too  refined,  to  permit  of  their  patting  forth  a  help- 
fnl  hand  even  toward  the  most  degraded  and  poUoted  of  earth's  inhabituits. 
Christian  philanthropy,  too,  willingly  sacrifices  personal  convenience  and 
ease.  This  the  priest  and  Levite  were  relnctant  to  do.  To  render  the 
reqniaitfl  assistance  to  the  snfierer  would  involve  considerable  self-deniaL 
Time  would  be  lost ;  their  jonmey  wonld  be  prolonged  ;  anticipated  enjoy- 
ments would  be  deferred ;  and  no  little  labour  wonld  be  entailed  upon  them, 
But  the  Samaritan  had  no  place  in  his  heart  for  such  considerations.  In  his 
judgment,  this  was  one  of  those  plain  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  coolly 
to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost.  There  was  only  one  course  open  to  turn. 
Everything  must  give  way  to  the  claims  of  the  swooning  snSerer ;  nothiog 
else  must  be  thought  of  till  his  wants  had  been  supplied.  Now,  it  does  E«em 
beyond  dispute  that  what  restrains  many  from  the  labours  of  Christian  phil- 
anthropy is  just  the  fact  that  they  do,  of  necessity,  involve  some  little  personal 
sacrifice.  Effectively  to  eng^e  in  such  work,  we  must  resign  some  pleasure, 
lay  some  restraint  upon  our  liking  for  social  joys,  curtail  our  periods  of 
relaxation,  be  busy  when  we  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  sftend  elsewhere 
some  of  the  hours  we  would  gladly  pass  in  the  peacefulnras  of  the  home  or 
amid  the  congeuial  occupations  of  the  counting-house.  And  it  is  on  snch 
grounds  as  these  that  many  excuse  themselves  from  all  individual  effort  in 
this  direction, — they  have  their  oxen  to  try,  their  farms  ,to  visit,  their  neigh- 
bours to  see,  their  dinners  to  give,  and  so  they  can  only  in  a  poor,  secondhand, 
proxy  way  take  any  part  in  practical  Christian  beneficence.  They  fjy  to 
-  atone  for  their  own  lack  of  self- consecration  by  pecnniary  gifts,  that,  vay 
probably,  imply  no  sacrifice  and  entail  no  loss.  But  what,  may  snch  persons 
well  inquire,  what  is  the  supreme  lesson  of  our  Redeemer's  life,  il  it  is  not  this, 
the  absolute  necessity  and  the  peerless  glory  of  individual  self-sacrificef  'He 
pleased  not  Himself,'  is  a  truth  written,  as  in  letters  of  fire,  on  every  page  of 
the  gospel  history.  One  of  the  very  elements  of  Christian  truth  is,  that  nothing 
worthy  can  be  accomplished  here  without  the  willing  surrender  of  immediate 
interests ;  and  that  the  only  condition  od  which  we  can  hope  to  help  others 
toward  the  crown  is  that  we  bear  the  cross.  If  we  would  have  them  rest,  ve 
must  be  content  to  toil ;  if  we  would  have  them  rejoice,  we  most  not  refuse  to 
suffOT;  if  we  would  have  them  lay  hold  of  eternal  gain,,  we  must  not  shrink 
from  temporary  loss.  But,  after  all,  we  can  hardly  talk  of  sacrifice.  For 
even  though  we  carry  out  that  principle  to  our  uttermost  capacity,  not  even 
then  can  our  manifestation  of  it  be  compared  to  that  given  on  Calvary;  and 
over  against  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  stands  the  glory  that  shall 
hereafter  be  revealed  in  ns.  Were  this  world  our  all,  thm  might  snch  con- 
siderations have  some  little  force.  Did  we  believe  that  there  are  assured  to 
ns  no  joys  bnt  those  compressed  within  the  limite  of  the  earthly  life, — did  we 
beheve  that  the  grave  is  indeed  onr  goal,  then  might  we  say  to  one  anotbe', 
<  Let  nothing  induce  you  to  resign  one  mom^t's  ease  or  happiness.  Oo ;  do 
only  your  own  pleasure,  pursue  only  your  own  plans.  Vex  not  yonrsehes 
with  the  miseries  of  others,  and  pay  no  heed  to  the  unhappy  wr^iches  irbo 
have  fallen  and  lie  bleeding  to  death.  Make  self  your  king  and  God,  for  i 
there  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  neither  Qod  nor  judgment,  neither  pompen- 
Ration  nor  retribution  in  the  future.*  Bnt  eternity  it  before  ua.  There  is  for 
,  all  who  are  Christ's  an  everlasting  reat  to  come,  and  what  matters  it  thoi^b 
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we  res^n  somewhat  of  oar  repoaiDg  and  rejoidng  heret    The  day  of  toil  is 
very  brief.     The  night  that  will  bring  oiir  opportonities  and  labonra  to  an 
end  19  already  casting  its  shadows  even  over  the  yoni^^t  of  ns.    'TIS  not 
for  long  the  Master  asks  oof  serrice  in  its  present  form.    Tis  bnt 
'  A  liitle  while  for  patient  vigil  keeping. 

To  f&ce  the  gtorm  and  wrestle  with  the  strong; 
A.  liitlfl  while  to  >ow  the  teed  with  weeping. 
Then  bind  the  iheftiM,  Mid  sing  the  hnveat  King.* 

It  may  be  fnrtber  noticed,  in  a  single  sentence  or  two,  that  this  trae  philan- 
thropy is  independent  of  pnblic  observation.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  that  had 
there  been  a  gaping  crowd  aronnd  the  wonnded  traveller,  the  priest  and 
Levite  would  have  taken  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  attending  to  his 
wants.  The  task  would  have  berai  more  congenial  could  they  have  read  in 
the  connten&nces  of  spectators  signs  of  admiration,  or  have  canght  words  of 
praise  falling  from  their  lips.  Many  will  spurn  the  beggar  with  angry  gesture 
irhen  none  is  by  to  see,  and  will  assnme  an  air  of  wondrons  sympathy  if  there 
is  an  aadience  to  note  their  graciousness  and  generosity.  But  Chriatiaa 
benevolence  requires  no  such  stimulant,  and  asks  no  anch  recompense.  Its 
work  is  snch  as  the  world  often  makes  little  noise  about,  and  such  as  is 
irreconcilable  with  oatentationsness.  Whoever  would  prosecute  it  aright, 
will  be  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  name  is  not  blazed  abroad.  He 
labours  not  for  men's  praiae,  bnt  tor  the  love  of  God.  He  is  content  with 
obscurity,  and  is  satisfied  to  live  and  act  unnoted,  except  by  the  '  Father 
who  aeeth  in  secret.' 


SCENES  PROM  RAJPUT  ^STORT. 
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Auranfizebe'B  AceeBBion — Treatment  of  Bajpnt  Prinee« — Persecution  of  Hindai — Re- 
bellion of  Mewar— The  Rana'i  Letter — Defeat  of  AuniQgzabe— luvision  of  Marwar 
— Thirlj  Tears'  War — Death  of  Anmngiebe. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  Akbar's  establishment  on  the  throne,  while 
the  principles  of  toleration  which  he  had  established  still  ruled  the  counsels 
of  the  Mognla,  the  Rajputs  continued  to  be  one  of  tbe  main  props  of  the 
smpire.  They  took  part,  indeed,  in  the  various  rebelliona  that  broke  ont,  but 
tbese  were  chiefly  rebelliona  of  the  heirs- apparent  against  the  sovereigns, 
straggles  for  supremacy  between  different  parties  in  the  empire,  but  not 
attacks  on  its  integrity.  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahitn,  the  two  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Akbar,  were  sons  of  Rajputnis.  and  were,  therefore,  by  blood  aa 
well  as  by  policy,  inclined  to  favour  the  Hindus.  Anrungzebe,  the  third, 
was  the  son  of  a  Tartar  princess,  and  waa  educated  in  the  narrowest  bigotry 
o{  Mahommedanism.  He  waa  the  third  son  of  Shah  Jahkn,  but  in  ability, 
"■^Ji  and  busineas  habits  was  far  above  his  brothers;  and,  indeed,  in 
these  respects,  he  was  the  greatest  of  Indian  emperors.  For  thoagh  Akbar 
"i^J  be  called  the  founder  of  the  political  power  of  Mahommedanism  in  India, 
»ii3  Anrungzebe  its  destroyer,  yet  the  fruits  of  the  latter's  policy  did  not 
inllj  appear  till  after  his  death ;  and  during  his  life,  by  the  very  force  of  his 
KeninB,  he  maintained  the  empire  at  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  in  the 
JMe  of  all  the  bitter  enmity  asd  prejudices  which  his  narrow,  unatatesman- 
""  bigotry  hod  arrayed  against  it.      He  did  not  gain  power  without  a 
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■traggle, — first  against  his  father,  whom  he  shut  np  in  prison  for  eight  jnn. 
and  then  gainst  his  two  brothers,  Dara  and  Snja,  both  of  whom  he  pit 
to  death.  The  crimes  of  which  he  was  thas  Roilty  seem  never  to  havece^ 
tronbling  him,  and  he  tried  to  atone  for  tbem  bj  deroting  the  power  whicb  be 
had  attained  throagh  them  to  the  spread  of  what  he  believed  the  trnereligion 
He  conld  not  develope  his  pnrposea,  however,  for  manj  years,  while  his  t™ 
principal  generals,  who  were  Hindus,  still  lived.  The  first  of  these  va»  Jii 
Singh,  Raja  of  Amber,  called  the  Mirza  Raja,  to  dietingnish  him  from  tk 
second  of  the  same  name,  who  founded  Jaipur.  He  conquered  Sivaji,  Iht 
founder  of  the  Uahratta  power,  and  forced  him  for  some  time  to  enter  tbe 
service  of  the  emperor.  This  and  other  eucceases  produced  a  haugblbea 
of  bearing  which  enraged  and  alarmed  Aurnngzebe,  and  he  persuaded  Kint 
Singh,  hia  second  son,  to  poison  his  father,  with  the  promise  of  the  snccesscD 
to  bis  throne.  But  when  tbe  deed  had  been  performed,  he  granted  him  osIt 
a  small  district,  allowing  the  oldest  son  to  succeed  as  usual. 

The  Raja  of  Jodbpur,  Jaswant,  was  a  prince  of  still  greater  ability,  wbo. 
even  while  serving  Aurnngzebe,  r(^arded  him  with  a  hatred  that  was  Mt 
reciprDcat«d,  and  tbe  two  were  constantly  trying  to  overreach  one  another. 
The  emperor  did  not  renture  to  drive  the  Raja  into  open  hostility,  and  then- 
fore  employed  him.  Tbe  Raja  did  not  venture  on  open  rebellion,  wd  tba^ 
fore  tried  to  make  what  power  he  had  a  stepping-stone  to  effecting  the  o&et'i 
overthrow.  He  had  alternately  the  vieeroyalty  of  Gazerat,  of  the  Decc»n,<i( 
Malwa,  and  of  Ajmer.  Finally,  Aurungzebe  sent  him  with  two  of  his  sou 
to  Cabul,  to  fight  with  the  rebelUous  Affghans.  Only  his  eldest  son  and  tdr, 
Prithi,  remained  at  Jodhpur.  Aurnngzebe  summoned  him  to  court,  received 
him  with  a  courtesy  and  distinction  that  <1rew  from  the  young  man  eipits- 
sions  of  entlinsiastic  loyalty,  and  the  SBme  night  had  him  poisoned.  Aboii 
the  some  time  bis  two  brothers  Boccumbed  to  the  rigours  of  an  Affghan  wiaw, 
and  the  father,  broken-hearted  and  childless,  followed  them  ere  long.  'Hit 
news  of  this  event  spread  dismay  throughout  Jodhpur  ;  but  hope  revived  wha 
it  was  known  that  one  of  Jaswant's  qneens  was  pr^nant,  and  had  refrained 
from  performing  aati  with  her  husband,  as  the  other  queens  had  done.  Bb( 
was  shortly  after  dehvered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  Afit,  and  as  soon  « 
she  coald  move,  began  to  return  with  the  Jodhpur  contingent  to  their  i^t 
land.  When  they  reached  Delhi,  Aurungzebe  detained  them,  and  insisted  on 
tbe  infant  being  delivered  up  to  him,  offering  to  divide  the  whole  of  Marwir 
among  the  Rahtors  present  if  they  would  do  so  peaceably.  Tliey  repli^j 
'  Onr  country  is  with  onr  siDews,  and  these  can  defend  both  it  and  ocr  lord. 
They  returned  to  their  quarters,  which  were  instantly  surrounded  wtJi 
imperial  troops,  and  all  hope  of  escape  seemed  cut  oS.  The  Rajpate  wen 
Mldom  at  a  loss  what  to  do  on  these  occasions.  Afit  was  placed  k  • 
basket  of  sweetmeats,  and  entrusted  to  a  Mahommedan,  who  faithfuU;  bivr 
it  to  an  appointed  fpot  beyond  the  walls.  The  queen  and  all  the  wives  uJ 
daughters  of  the  warriors  m  the  band  were  gathered  into  a  room  in  whicfc 
gunpowder  had  been  stored,  tbe  torch  was  applied,  and  tbey  were  all  blow 
to  pieces.  Then  the  Rahtors  rushed  on  the  foe.  A  chosen  band.  Jm^ 
Dnrga  Has,  their  leader,  made  their  vray  to  where  theinfanthopeof  Man"f 
had  been  conveyed,  and  pursued  their  flight  with  him,  while  the  rest  S8eri6«d 
their  lives  in  obstructing  the  pursuit.  The  Mussulman  who  bad  borne  <i* 
basket  containing  AjU  lived  to  see  him  established  on  his  throne.  Be  ns 
always  addressed  by  him  as  ancle,  and  received  from  him  lands,  wbich  b^ 
posterity  still  eiyoy.  Aj\t  was  taken  to  Abu,  where  he  ranained  conceaM 
for  some  time,  while  B^'  Singh,  the  Raoa  of  Mewar,  took  hnn  under  be 
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protection.  This  prince  was  in  no  wa;  inferior  to  bis  contemporaries  of 
Amber  or  Jodhpnr,  bnt,  as  he  was  not  required  to  serve  in  the  emperor's 
army,  hia  energtea  were  at  Sret  confined  within  his  own  kingdom,  where  he 
distit^aished  his  reign  by  one  of  the  noblest  works  in  India,  the  constrnc- 
tioD  of  the  Kankraoli  lake.  This  was  ondertakeD  to  alleviate  the  distress 
occasioned  by  a  famine  seemingly  quite  as  terrible  as  that  which  four  years 
ago  devastated  Rajpatana.  The  lake  was  made  by  constructing  an  immense 
weir  between  two  hills  across  the  bed  of  the  rirer  Giimti,  and  raising  the  banks 
in  other  parts.  This  barrier,  which  confiites  a  sheet  of  water  of  considerable 
depth  and  of  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  is  entirely  of  white  marble,  with  a 
flight  of  steps  of  the  same  material  through  its  entire  extent  from  the  summit 
to  the  water's  edge,  the  whole  buttressed  by  an  enormous  rampart  of  earth.  It 
is  omainented  with  sculpture  and  shrines,  and  forms  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ment in  Mewar — one  of  the  most  splendid  in  all  India  of  national  resonreea 
devoted  to  a  benevolent  and  nsefnl  purpose.  It  was  begun  in  a.d.  lG61,and 
took  seven  years  to  complete ;  it  cost  ninety-six  lakhs  of  rupees  (£960,000),  at 
a  time  when  money  was  more  than  twice  as  valuable  as  it  is  now. 

He  did  oot  take  part  in  the  general  events  of  the  empire  till  a.d.  1678, 
a  conple  of  years  b^ore  the  death  of  Jaswaut  Singh,  when  two  eveots,  the 
one  of  a  personal,  the  other  of  a  general  character,  threw  him  into  ac- 
tive opposition,  and  made  ^ipi  again  the  recognised  head  of  the  Hmdas. 
Anmngzebe,  though  a  zealot,  saw  the  advantages  to  be  gtuned  from  family 
alliaQces  with  the  royal  house  of  India,  and  had  already  contracted  one  or 
tffo.  He  sought  also  the  hand  of  the  princess  of  Riipnagar,  a  little  way  to 
the  north  of  Ajmer,  who  beloi^ed  to  a  junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Jodhpar, 
and  accompanied  his  demand,  which  he  took  it  for  granted  would  be  acceded 
to,  with  an  escort  of  two  thousand  horse  to  conduct  the  bride  to  him.  She, 
however,  hated  the  tyrant  for  his  conduct  to  the  head  of  her  house,  and 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  to  his  desire.  In  her  extremity  she  sent  by 
the  family  pnest  a  letter  to  the  Rana,  expressing  her  determination,  calliiig  on 
him  to  save  *  a  Rajpntni  pure  in  blood  from  being  the  wife  of  a  monkty- 
faced  barbarian,'  and  offering  herself  as  a  reward  of  compliance.  Raj  Singh 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance.  With  a 
large  body  of  horse  he  marched  on  Rupnagar,  snrprised  and  dispersed  the 
imperial  escort,  and  carried  off  the  princess.  This  made  all  hope  of  recon- 
riliation  between  the  two  impossible,  while  other  events  widened  the  breach. 
Anrungzebe  now  threw  off  the  mask  entirely,  and  revealed  himself  as  the 
persecutor  of  the  Hindu  faith.  Jai  Singh  was  dead,  Jaswant  Singh  pining 
among  the  snows  of  Cabul,  so  that  he  had  notbiag  to  fear  from  them;  an 
fwuu  of  Hindu  fanatics  had  almost  shaken  his  throne ;  and  last  of  all,  this 
nistilt  by  Raj  Singh  made  him  give  way  to  all  his  bigoted  inclinations,  and 
threw  into  irreconcilable  enmity  those  who  had  hitherto  Jieen  the  strongest 
props  of  bis  hotise,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  rising  power  of  the 
Mahrattas  made  their  aid  more  needful  than  ever.  He  reimposed  the  in- 
tamons  jttiija,  or  poll-tax  on  infidels,  by  whieh  the  great  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects were  branded  with  inferiority  on  account  of  their  religion ;  he  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  Hindus  to  be  received  into  public  offices,  and  decreed 
the  destruction  of  their  temples  and  idols.  The  persecution  accordingly 
began;  the  Hindu  temples  were  pulled  down  and  mosques  erected  in  their 
place,  while  the  idols  were  built  into  their  steps  for  the  faithful  to  tread  on. 

Among  the  idols  principally  worshipped  at  that  time  by  the  Hindus  was  one 
of  Krishna,  in  Brij,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  When  its  destruction  was 
<iecr«ed,  R)y  Singh  'offered  the  heads  of  one  hundred  thousand  Rajputs  for  bis 
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serrice.'  It  was  accordii^lj  condacted  from  its  fornwr  euictnaiy  towards 
UdaypiiT ;  but  wheo  it  was  within  forty  miles  of  the  capital,  the  wheel  of  the 
chariot  b  which  it  was  stuck  fEist  in  the  mad.  This  was  looked  npou  as  an 
emen  that  it  should  remain  there.  A  magnificent  shrine  was  accordiugl;f 
«Fected,  which  receiTed  the  name  of  Nathdwara — ^the  Gate  of  the  Lord— 
and  a  town  soon  ga:thered  aronnd  it. 

At  the  same  time  Kaj  Singh  remonstrated  with  Anrnngzebe  on  his  condnct, 
in  a  letter  which  deserves  carefnl  stady  by  all  who  wish  to  nnderstand  the 
sentiments  of  the  Eajputs.  The  foEowing  long  extracts  from  Ronse's  trans- 
lation need  no  apelogy : — 

'Your  royal  anceator,  Jelal  nd  din  Akiiar,  whose  throns  u nov !□  heaTen,  coodncted 
the  alf&irB  of  tbiB  empire  in  eqaity  and  firm  secaritj  for  ihe  apace  of  flflj-two  jeaie, 

Ireaerriag  cTery  tribe  of  mea  ia  eaae  and  happinesa,  whether  tbej  vers  fotlowera  a{ 
esna  or  of  Moses,  of  David  or  Mahomroed.  Were  ihej  Brahmina,  were  they  of  the  seM 
of  Qhsriana,  which  denial  the  etemitr  of  matter,  or  of  (hat  which  aacribee  the  ezialence 
of  the  world  to  chance,  Ihey  all  equally  enjoyed  hia  conatenance  and  faTonr ;  inaoniDCfa 
that  his  peop1<;,  in  gratitude  for  the  indiacrimiaate  protection  which  he  afforded  them, 
distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of  gnardian  of  mankind.  .  .  ,  Soch  were  the 
benevolent  inclinations  of  your  ancestors.  Whilst  they  puraaed  these  great  and  g;ene- 
rons  principles,  wheresoeTer  they  directed  their  steps  congaest  and  prosperity  went 
before  them,  and  then  they  reduced  many  countries  and  fortresses  to  their  obedieDce. 
During  your  majesty's  reign  many  haTe  been  alienated  from  the  empire,  and  further 
loss  of  territory  must  necessarily  follow,  since  devastation  and  rapine  now  tiniTenilly 
prevail  without  restraint.' 

After  fmther  describing  the  disorganization  of  society,  he  continn^: — 

'  At  this  jonctnre,  it  is  told  from  eaat  to  west  that  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  jealonl 
of  the  poor  Hindu  devotee,  will  exact  a  tribute  from  Brahmins,  Sanorahe,  Jogia,  San- 
yaaie.;  that,  regardless  of  the  iilitstrlona  hononr  of  bis  Timnrean  race,  he  condescends  to 
exercise  hia  power  over  the  solitary  inoffensire  anchoret.  If  jonr  majesty  places  any 
faith  in  Ihoae  Books,  bv  distinction  called, divine,  yon  will  there  be  instructed  that  Ood 
is  the  God  of  all  mankind,  not  the  God  of  Mahommedana  alone.  The  pagan  and  the 
JHnssalman  are  equal  in  His  presence.  DisliDCIions  of  colour  (caste?)  are  of  His  ordina- 
tion. It  is  He  who  gives  existence.  In  yonr  temples  to  His  name  the  voice  ia  raised  in 
prayer  ;  in  a  house  of  images,  where  the  bell  is  shaken,  still  He  is  the  object  of  adoti- 
tion.  To  vilify  the  religions  or  customs  of  other  men,  is  to  set  at  naoght  the  pleaeiire 
of  the  Almighty.  When  we  deface  a  picture,  we  naturally  incur  the  resentment  of  tlia 
painter;  andjuallj  haathe  poet  said,  "  Presume  Dot  to  arraigu  or  scmtinize  thevariom 
works  of  power  divine." 

'In  fine,  the  tribute  you  demand  from  the  Hindus  is  repugnant  to  justice;  it  is  equally 
foreigo  from  good  policy,  as  it  must  impoverish  the  connlry  ;  moreover  it  ia  an  innova- 
tion and  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  Hindustan.  But  if  zeal  for  your  own  religiim 
hath  induced  you  to  determine  upon  this  measure,  the  demand  ought,  by  (he  rules  ol 
equity,  to  have  been  made  lirel  upon  Raj  Singb,  wbo  is  esteemed  the  principal  amoni{ 
the  Hindus.  Then  let  your  'wellwisher  be  called  upon,  with  whom  you  will  have 
less  difficulty  to  encounter;  but  to  torment  anis  and  flies  is  unworthy  of  an  heroic  or 
generous  mind.' 

This  letter  will  gire  some  idea  of  the  ability  of  the  Rajput  prince,  and  also 
of  the  political  and  religions  views  of  the  Rajpnts.  The  duty  of  the  mler  to 
abstain  from  interfering  in  the  religions  beliefs  of  his  subjects,  or  of  impos- 
ing religious  disabilities,  is  distinctly  inculcated ;  and  if  the  gronnd  on  which 
it  is  enforced,  that  all  rehgions  are  alike  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  is  false,  it  is 
an  error  into  which  many  professing  Christians  too  have  fallen,  who  are 
ready  to  say,  '  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.'  But  the  utter  falseness  of  the 
pi-inciple  cannot  better  be  shown  than  by  that  very  idol  for  whose  service 
itaj  Singb  offered  the  beads  of  a  hundred  thoosand  Rajputs.  His  temple 
at  Nathdwara  is'now  the  principal  shrine  of  the  sect  of  the  Maharajas,  the 
details  of  whose  worship  wete  some  years  e^o  dragged  to  light  in  a  publie 
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trial  before  the  Higfa  Goart  of  Bombay,  and  revealed  orgies,  the  Ucentions- 
Dess  and  beBstlmess  of  which  cannot  be  described,  bat  which  ve  mast  admit 
as  an  acceptable  worship  of  the  Almighty,  if  that  principle  be  trne.  Bnt 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  political  and  religions  blindness  shown  in  tha  act 
of  the  Mahommedan  emperor,  which  evoked  such  high  patriotism  for  so 
Tile  an  object,  and  thus  gave  it  a  hold  on  the  affections  and  honour  of  the 
Hindus  snch  as  it  coald  not  otherwise  have  hadT 

Aorirngzebe  gathered  an  immense  force,  and  invaded  the  Rana's  territory. 
The  plains  were  speedily  overrnn.  Chitor,  the  old  capital,  now  merely  a 
strong  fortress,  was  taken,  and  the  army  advanced  towards  the  new  capital, 
Udaypnr,  in  the  midst  of  the  Aravalis,  The  troops  of  Anrnngzebe  were  not 
of  the  same  calibre  as  those  of  Akbar  bad  been.  A  centnry  of  power  had 
sabstitoted  for  the  hardy  warriors  that  conquered  Hindustan  a  host  cor- 
rupted and  enervated  by  luxury,  not  deficient  in  personal  bravery,  but  utterly 
without  the  endurance  necessary  for  mountain  warfare.  They  were  opposed 
by  men  innred  to  this  hfe,  and  commanded  by  the  Rana,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  generals  of  the  day.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Aomngzebe's  campaign  against  TJdaypnr  was  the  most  disastrous  of  all  his 
campaigns ;  he  lost  his  standard,  elephants,  and  imperial  equipage,  and  was 
driven  back  ignominionsly  beneath  the  walls  of  Chitor.  His  son  Akbar, 
named  after  his  great  ancestor,  with  a  large  force,  was  skilfully  entrapped 
and  shut  up  among  the  hills,  where  he  must  have  starved  or  surrendered, 
had  not  Jai  Singh,  the  heir  of  Mewar,  with  that  chivalrous  bnt  weak  feeling 
which  often  in  the  Rajput  Qutweighs  the  dictates  of  prudenc^  and  duty, 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  embarrassments,  and  allowed  him  to  escape 
to  the  plain.  According  to  Onne,  the  emperor  himself  was  indebted  for  his 
escape  to  a  similar  mistaken  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Rana  himself ;  bnt 
of  this  the  Mewar  chronicle  makes  no  mention.  One  of  the  Rajput  leaders, 
DayU  Sah,  showed  none  of  this  forbearance.  He  commanded  a  flying 
colomn  which  marched  through  Malwa,  wasting  all  the  country  with  fire  and 
invord,  putting  to  death  all  the  Mussulman  garrisons,  '  shaving  the  Cazis,  and 
throwing  the  Korans  into  the  wells.'  He  ^ected  a  junction  with  Jai  Singh, 
the  Rana's  son,  before  Chitor,  and  together  they  attacked  Prince  Azim,  who 
had  been  left  there  with  an  army  by  his  father,  who  had  gone  to  Ajmer.  The 
Moslems  were  again  completely  defeated,  and  Prince  Azim  was  pursued  to 
Rinlhambhor. 

The  victors  marched  towards  Ajmer,  joined  by  Marwar  auxiliaries,  headed 
hy  the  brave  Durga  Das,  who  had  saved  the  infant  Raja  of  Jodhpur  from  the 
tyrant's  grasp  in  Delhi.  Prince  Akbar,  after  his  escape  from  the  Mewar 
troops,  had  been  sent  against  him ;  but  the  bravery  of  the  Rajputs,  and 
their  generous  conduct  in  sparing  him  when  he  was  in  their  power,  affected 
him  favonrably  towards  them,  and  he  opened  up  a  negotiation  with  them, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  resolution  to  unite  with  them  in  dethroning  his 
father  and  seizing  the  empire.  They  were  now  within  a  day's  march  of 
AjmOT,  and  the  destruction  of  Aurungzebe  seemed  inevitable ;  but  Mahom- 
medan astuteness  again  outwitted  Ri^put  courage.  By  a  pretended  letter  to 
Akbar,  applauding  a  plan  according  to  which  he  was  to  fall  on  the  Eajputs 
while  they  were  engaged  with  him,  which  letter  was  dropped  as  if  by  acci- 
drat  near  the  tent  of  Durga  Das,  distrust  was  sown  between  the  allies.  The 
Rajputs,  with  their  usual  hasty  nnrefiecting  character,  struck  their  camp, 
and  marched  off  to  where  they  considered  they  would  he  in  safety.  Next 
tDoming  Akbar  found  himself  alone  with  the  few  thousand  Mahommedan 
troops  that  remained  faithful  to  him.    He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
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his  allies,  when  ibey  fonnd  ont,  too  late,  that  they  had  been  overreached. 
Large  reioforceineiits  had  reached  Aaraogzebe,  aod  he  was  saved. 

The  Kajpats  offered  protection  to  Akbar,  but  he  did  not  feel  himsdf 
secnre  near  hia  father,  so  a  body  of  Gre  hondred  horse,  commanded  by 
Dnrga  Das,  conveyed  him  to  the  sonth  of  the  Narbadda,  and  entrusted  him 
to  the  Mahrattas,  from  nhoee  country  he  was  shortly  after  conveyed  in  so 
English  ship  to  Fersia.  Another  body  of  Rahtora  drevr  Anrnngzebe  in  pur- 
suit after  them,  under  the  hehef  tliat  Akbar  was  with  them ;  nor  did  he  dis- 
cover his  mistake  till  he  reached  Jhalor,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  wben, 
in  a  fury,  he  resolved  to  extirpate  the  Rahtors,  or  convert  them  to  the 
Mahomuedan  faith.  This  event  brought  rehef  to  Mewar,  hon'eier. 
Anrnngzebe,  convinced  that  he  could  not  cope  with  both  while  the  Mahrattas 
also  were  on  his  hands,  sent  word  to  Azim  to  conelnde  a  peace  with  the 
Rana.  Raj  Smgh,  who  would  never  have  abandoned  the  cause  o£  (be 
Rahtors,  had  died  full  of  honour ;  and  Jai  Singh,  who  succeeded,  on  obtaiD- 
ing  substantially  all  that  he  required,  and  hostages  beiog  given  to  him,  made 
peace  with  the  empire.  He  afterwards  led  an  inglorious  life,  distinguished 
by  one  great  act,  the  enlargement  of  the  Dhabla  lake,  making  it  the  largest 
in  India,  with  a  circumference,  according  to  Tod,  of  thirty  miles,  forming 
now  an  inexhanstible  reservoir  for  irrigation. 

Anrnngzebe  was  now  at  Uberty  to  devote  his  power  to  the  subjugation  of 
Marwar,  and  he  determined  to  effect  it  thoroughly.  He  entered  it  with  the 
Koran  and  the  sword,  and  offered  to  the  Rahtors,  as  the  only  alternatives, 
conversion  or  death.  Then  began  that  struggle  for  reUgions  liberty,  and  for 
their  very  existence  as  a  nation,  which,  dating  from  the  slaughter  of  Delhi 
the  previous  year  (a.d.  1680),  continued  for  thirty  years,  and  is  known  as  the 
thirty  years'  war.  The  imperial  troops  swept  the  pl^ns,  and  over  and  over 
again  the  Rahtors  were  driven  into  the  steep  defiles  of  lie  Axavalis,  whither 
their  foes  did  not  dare  to  follow  them;  and  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
Anrungzebe's  wars  and  conquests  in  other  parts  demanded  a  reduction  of  his 
forces  in  Marwar,  they  saUied  out  on  the  plains,  recovering  fortresses  and 
making  reprisals.  The  gniding  spirit  of  the  defence  we^  the  brave  and  futh- 
fnl  Bnrga  Das,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  which  Rajpatana  has  produced, 
who,  if  occasionally  hasty  and  unreflecting,  hke  all  his  countrymen,  had  t 
double  share  of  their  honour  and  endurance,  and  an  amount  of  vigilance  and 
activity  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  them.  Aurungzebe  recognised 
him  as  a  man  more  dangerous  to  the  empire  than  even  the  Mahratta  chief  Si- 
vaj'i,  and  tried  to  bribe  him  with  great  sums  of  gold,  which  were  contemptuously 
rejected.  He  infused  bis  spirit,  too,  into  all  the  Rajputs  of  Marwar.  There 
is  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  India  brighter  than  the  unwavering  fidelitj 
with  which  the  Rahtor  clans  oJung  to  their  infant  prince, — the  bond  of  their 
nationality,  the  hope  of  their  faith.  All  they  knew  at  first  was  that  a  sou  of 
Jaawant's  had  been  saved,  and  that  he  was  in  the  keeping  of  Durga  Das. 
His  whereabouts,  even  his  name,  they  did  not  know.  All  they  knew  was 
that  their  pali  (lord)  was  alive,  and  for  him  tliey  were  ready  to  bleed  and  die. 
But  as  information  became  more  definite,  the  clamours  of  the  clans  to  see  the 
young  raja  became  more  importunate,  and  at  last,  in  the  eighth  year  of  tbe 
war,  it  was  announced  that  he  would  be  presented  to  them.  The  various 
chiefs,  with  bands  of  followers,  accordingly  repaired  to  Mount  Aba,  aud 
assembled  in  the  glen  on  the  top,  where,  accordvig  to  tradition,  the  Rajputs 
had  been  originally  created.*  There  the  young  Ajit  was  brought  forth  to 
the  assembly,  and  the  warriors  who  hailed  him  felt  the  joy  of  the  moment  a 
*  See  Magatine  Tor  Janoarj. 
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sufficient  reward  for  the  eight  years  of  fighting  and  privatioD  they  bad  had 
to  andergo.  *  As  the  loins  expands  at  the  SDDbeams,  so  did  the  heart  of 
each  Rahtor  at  the  sight  of  their  infant  eoyereigo.' 

He  was  carried  in  triumphal  progress  to  all  the  forts  stiU  in  the  bands  of 
the  RfUitors,  chiefly  among  the  AravahB,  and  the  enthasiasm  of  his  adherents 
was  afresh  awakened.  This  alarmed  Aurungzebe,  who  tried  to  counteract  it 
b;  setting  on  the  throne  of  Jodhpur  another  pretended  son  of  Jaswant's,  and 
convert  to  the  Mahonunedan  faith.  Bot  the  pappet  Boon  died,  and  the  strife 
coDtinned  as  before,  thbngh  the  confidence  of  the  Rajpats  daily  increased. 
As  Ajit  grew  up,  he  early  displayed  talents,  which  proved  him  to  be  a  worthy 
leader  of  the  brave  men  who  had  dared  so  much  for  him.  When  only  twelve 
years  old  he  headed  a  daring  march  on  Ajmer,  and  thongh  he  did  not  venture 
to  attack  the  city,  he  obliged  the  imperial  general  to  retire  within  the  walls. 
ADothercircomstance.  complicated  the  relations  between  him  and  the  emperor. 
When  Prince  Akbar  fled,  he  left  an  infant  daughter  in  the  hands  of  Dnrga 
Das.  She  was  now  growing  np  to  maturity,  Ajit  was  growing  up  to  man- 
iiDod,  and  Anmngzebe  was  alarmed  for  the  honour  of  bis  granddaughter ; 
so  that  while,  on  the  one  band,  he  was  wr^iug  war  with  Ajit,  on  the  other 
he  was  negotiating  with  him  for  her  surrender.  The  following  is  the  account 
of  the  result  given  in  the  native  chronicle : — '  In  1753  (a.d.  1697),  negotia- 
tioog  were  renewed  through  Dnrga  Das,  and  the  protracted  restoration  of 
the  SiiUani  obtained  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  for  the  Jodbani.  Dnrga  was 
offered  for  himself  the  mnnserb  (dignity)  of  five  thousand,*  which  he  refused; 
he  preferred  that  Jhalor,  Sewancbi,  Sancbor,  and  Therand  should  revert  to 
big  country.  Even  Aruug  admired  the  honourable  and  distinguished  treat- 
ni«it  of  hie  granddaughter.  In  Pos  1757  (January  1701),  Ajit  regained 
possession  of  his  ancestral  abode.  On  his  reachmg  Jodhpnr,  he  slew  a 
buffalo  at  each  of  its  five  gates.' 

Anrnngzebe  seems  to  have  considered,  however,  that  no  faith  was  to  be 
observed  with  the  infideU  Two  years  afterwards  his  son  Azim  again  seized 
Jodbpur,  and  for  two  years  the  fortunes  of  the  Rahtors  seemed  to  be  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  ever.  But  then  they  began  to  mend.  Ajit  raffied  the  clans 
once  more  for  a  final  straggle  wilh  the  foe,  and  inflicted  on  them  defeat  after 
defeat.  Meanwhile  Anmngzebe  in  the  Deccan,  wasted  by  fever  and  baOied 
by  the  Mahrattas,  was  drawing  near  his  end.  He  had  seen  his  empire  carried 
by  the  force  of  his  arms  to  a  pitch  of  splendour  and  estent  never  before 
eqnalled,  and  now  brought  by  his  bigotry  and  misgovemment  to  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  What  his  feelings  were  he  can  best  portray  himself.  No- 
thing in  the  whole  range  of  history  can  be  found  more  awfully  solenm  and 
inslractive  than  the  letters  which  this  mighty  conqueror  and  fiery  apostle  of  a 
fslEe  faith  wrote  to  bis  sons  from  bis  dying  bed.   To  Azim  Shah  he  writes: — 

'Icame  a  strnnger  iato  (his  world,  and  a  itranfier  I  depart.  I  know  nothing  of 
nraeir — ivhut  1  am,  ^nd  for  what  1  am  destined.  The  ioBiant  which  passed  in  power 
haih  left  nnlj  sorrow  beliind  it.  I  have  not  been  the  guardian  and  proleclor  of  the 
"npire.  M;  raluable  time  has  been  passed  vainly.  1  had  a  patron  in  my  own  dwell- 
i'^e  C'^OKience),  bat  his  glorious  light  was  unseen  b;  my  dim  eipht.  Life  is  not  lasting; 
there  ii  no  vestige  of  departed  breath,  and  all  hopes  Trom  TutDritj  are  lost.  ...  I 
broDglii  nothing  into  this  world,  an d^  except  the  infirmiiiea  of  man,  carrj  nothing  onl. 
I  bive  a  dread  for  my  salvation,  and  with  what  rornients  I  maf  be  punished.  Though 
1  bare  strong  reliance  on  the  mercies  and  bounty  of  God,  yet,  reparding  my  action!, 
f^ir  vill  not  qnit  me ;  but  when  I  am  gone,  reflection  will  not  remain.  Come,  ibeo, 
»lisi  may,  I  have  Innnched  my  vessel  to  the  waves.' 
In  Lis  letter  to  Qanm  Bakbsb,  the  following  passage  occbfb  : — 
*  See  Ma;ja2ine  for  May. 
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'Now I  departs  strao^,  and  lavBDt  m;  own  miignificance;  whatdooait  proSlnc? 
I  orrr  with  me  the  fraita  of  my  lioB  and  imperreciiona.  tiarpiising  pToritlencel  I 
came  here  alone,  and  alone  I  depart.  The  leader  of  tbia  caravan  hath  deierted  me. 
The  ferer  vbich  troabled  me  for  twelve  days  bai  left  me.  Wbererer  I  look  I  see 
nothing  bnt  the  Deity.  M;  fearg  for  the  camp  and  follower!  are  great;  bat  alaal  I 
know  nut  myaelf.  My  back  il  bent  with  weaknesa,  and  mj  feet  have  loat  the  powei  of 
motion.  The  breath  which  rose  bag  gone,  and  left  not  even  hopa  behind  it.  I  hne 
committed  nnmerooa  ciimea,  and  know  not  itilli  what  punisbmenta  I  ma;  be  aeized.' 

In  a  few  days  more  he  bad  breathed  his  last.  His  foneral  expenses  were, 
according  to  his  own  desire,  limited  to  fonr  and  a  half  rapees ;  and  805 
rupees,  which  he  had  acqDired  from  the  Rale  of  the  Korans  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  occnpalioDS  he  had  foand  time  to  copj  with  bis  owu  hands,  h« 
willed  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

After  his  death  the  struggle  was  prolonged  in  Marwar  for  four  jean, 
wheD  the  Moslems  were  fioallj  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  Ajit  was  finnlf 
established  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 


ABOUT  OUR  HOLIDAYS. 

The  holiday  aeasou  in  again  <Irawing  neac,  and,  as  the  German  atudente  are  accnt- 
tomed  to  say,  prosit!  We  believe  that  not  a  few  hearts  are  already  beginning  to 
beat  more  quickly  at  the  prospect  of  the  annual  month  of  freedom  and  recreation, 
and  to  address  tbemBelves  to  the  momentous  inqoirj,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  it?' 
We  sincerely  hope  that  thia  is  true  in  ref^ard  to  the  majority  of  our  ministers ;  tlial 
they  both  have  the  prospect  of  a  holiday,  and  the  elasticity  and  latent  boyhood  yet 
remaining  in  their  manhood  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  it  most  thoroughly.  We 
know  at  least  a  few  friends  who  do  bo  most  heartily,  and  who  are  free  to  confen 
their  frailty  in  this  respect.  They  can  enter  moat  tulij  into  the  spirit  of  Words- 
worth's wdl-known  lines ; — 

'  My  bnrt  leaps  np  when  I  behold 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 

Bo  be  it  when  I  shaJl  grow  old, 
Or  let  ma  dla  I 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  eaoh  by  natural  piety.' 

For  outeelves,  we  can  stjll  derive  no  small  delight  at  times  from  looking  back  on 
the  boisterous  and  merry  glee  with  which  we  were  accustomed  to  greet  the  retora 
of  the  annual  '  vacance '  at  school.  A  queer  little  school,  by  the  way,  that  ws& 
Like  ^neas,  we  might  well  say  that  we  formed  a  great  part  of  it,  for  two  dozen 
was  regarded  as  a  good  attendance,  and  thirty  something  to  be  spoken  about. 
But  when  the  '  vacance '  came,  we  saluted  it  as  heartily,  if  not  as  noisily,  as  the 
largest  school  in  the  country.  We  wonder  yet  how  we  were  able  to  keep  ia  the 
pent-up  steam  during  that  interminable  afternoon  which  was  to  be  the  last  of  our 
imprisonment.  But  the  hour  of  liberty  came  at  length,  and  then  what  a  rush  to  die 
door  1  What  an  explosion  of  nnearUily  shouts,  to  the  infinite  danger  of  juvenile 
lungs  I  Caps  were  tossed  in  the  air  in  the  wildest  merriment,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  finished  oS  by  a  final  'tig,' — a  '  tig'  which,  wemust  not  forget  to 
Bay,  had  an  unusual  importance  attached  to  it,  as  being  tlie  grand  wind-up  for  the 
year.  These  matters  satisfactorily  arranged,  we  sought  our  -various  homes.  Neit 
morning  we  arose  with  a  happy  sense  of  our  freedom.  The  holiday  season  had 
actually  cornel  Bnt  when  the  nsual  hour  for  school  arrived  there  was  nosclioolto 
go  to,  and  hence  was  forced  in  upon  our  mind  the  consideration  of  the  important 
question,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  it? ' 

We  here  take  the  liberty  of  makiug  the  sage  remark,  that  the  way  in  which 
men  spend  their  holiday  ia  no  bad  index  of  theu  character  and  tastes.  You 
have  only  to  watch  how  they  aoBwer  the  holiday  question  in  order  to  see  pretty 
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well  wh&t  iB  in  them.  An  ezonraion  train  ooroes  into  tlte  city,  grotming  witli 
its  load  of  conntry  frieada  to  spend  their  holiday.  So  sooner  do  they  alight  at  the 
station  than  &  diepersion  takea  place,  and  you  eee  a  raat  variety  of  anBwerg  to  the 
question, '  What  shall  we  do  with  it  7 '  Some  plainly  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it :  their  holiday  is  a  weariness ;  and  as  they  hang  about  the  streete  in  laborious 
iiilenesa,  they  show  only  too  dearly  that  they  belong  to  t^e  purposeless  class. 
Oth^s  set  to  shopping;  and  theyma^  be  classed  as  the  practical  or  money- 
miiking.  Others  spend  the  day  in  visiting  friends  :  they  are  the  social.  Others 
betake  themselveB  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  buildmgs  aud  monuments,  the 
galleries,  museiuns,  and  suchlike  \  and  they  may  fairly  be  r^;arded  as  the  more 
intelligent.  But  then,  alas !  there  is  a  vast  proportion  who  have  no  higher  idea  of 
a  holiday  than  getting  intoxicated.  So  prone  are  many  of  this  class  to  such  miscon- 
duct, that  there  is  nothing  whioh  their  wives  and  faroilies  dread  more  than  the  arrival 
of  a  holiday.  These  are  a  specimen  of  the  ways  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
snawer  the  holiday  question,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  it  7  '  and  it  is  very  plain  that 
they  afford  an  excellent  index  of  character  and  taste. 

Our  object,  however,  is  to  speak  more  particularly  of  our  ministerial  holiday, 
End  the  ministerial  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ? '  There 
are,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  some  to  whom  the  question  is  entirely  foreclosed,  whose 
unhappy  circumstances  entirely  preclude  a  season  of  unnnul  recTeation.  '  Year  out, 
year  in,'  they  must  go  on  grindiog  at  the  mill  for  dear  life,  until  heart  and  spirit 
are  crushed  and  the  spring  snapped.  Might  we  presume  so  far  as  to  draw  the  at- 
tentioa  of  oar  wealthy  and  benevolent  elders  and  laymen  to  this  fact,  as  opening  np 
to  them  a  truly  excellent  field  for  the  wise  exercise  of  their  munificence  ?  Wo 
know  that  some  of  them  are  already  attentive  to  this  matter,  and  probably  many 
others  are  not  so,  only  because  they  have  never  thought  of  iL  There  is  many  an  ex- 
cellent minister  who  would  gladly  have  a  holiday,  and  spendit  well,  and  yet  honesty 
aiidst«m  necessity  shut  the  door.  Why  should  not  those  who  have  it  to  spare  help 
euch  with'  an  annual,  or  at  least  an  occssional,  donation  for  this  purpose  ?  They 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  conferring  a  real  benefit,  and  bestowing  a  large  amount 
of  happiness.  A  ten>pound  note  will  enable  a  managing  and  practical  man  to  make 
an  interesting  and  refreshing  excursion,  which  wiU  not  only  restore  health,  but 
quicken  thought  and  imagination,  and  furnish  a  new  and  large  stock  of  ideas  and 
illustrations.  In  this  way  the  congr^atioo  becomes  the  true  gainer  in  the  bug 
nm.  Of  course,  when  our  laymen  are  so  generous  as  to  launch  out  their  money 
that  their  ministers  may  enjoy  a  holiday,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  be 
honestly  spent  for  this  purpose,  and  this  purpose  alone. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  clerical  miud  is  apt  to  an- 
swer the  holiday  question,  when  it  is  not  entirely  foreclosed,  There  is  one  class 
vko  prefer  to  betake  thenaselvee  to  their  natal  nest,  and  rusticate  beneath  the  old 
incestral  roof.  This  way  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  and  of  afford- 
ing absolute  repose  both  to  body  and  mind.  It  is  vegetation  pure  and  simple. 
Others  freiei  to  take  up  their  abode  at  the  seaside,  in  some  quiet  nook,  with  their 
family  or  friends.  This  way,  no  doubt,  has  many  high  excellences,  but  it  has  also 
its  drawbacks.  It  is  by  no  means  so  cheap  as  one  is  apt  at  fiiet  sight  to  imagine ; 
jaa  are  almost  sure  to  be  driven  back  to  some  extent  on  what  is  called  reading  of 
the  lighter  kind,  and  your  circle  of  locomotion  soon  becomes  exhausted.  Your 
days  are  spent  in  ringing  ohauges  on  walks  to  the  old  castle,  the  waterfall,  the 
summit  of  the  Ben,  and  a  row  in  the  bay.  Another  plan  is  to  flee  to  the  cities, 
sod  spend  your  time  in  looking  at  cathedrals,  public  buildings,  picture  galleries, 
el  lue  genua  omne.  This  plan  may  be  in  a  sense  instructive,  but  it  is  not  cheap, 
and  it  is  not  a  holiday.  On  returning  from  such  an  excursion  you  are  reaUy  more 
ia  need  of  a  holiday  than  when  you  left. 

There  remains  yet  another  way — that  of  wisely-planned  and  wisely-executed 
pedestrianizing,  on  which  we  shall  take  the  lilierty  of  saying  a  few  words,  Wa 
Meve  firmly  that,  as  a  general  rule,  to  those  who  are  able  for  it,  this  mode  is  the 
one  most  productive  of  results.  It  is  by  no  means  so  excessively  expensive  as  some 
ue  apt  tp  imagine — not  much  more  expensive  than  a  seaside  residence,  with  its  long 
drives  and  picnics  and  steamboat  excursions.  Then  the  coDstant  change  of  scene 
is  a  great  relief  to  the  mind,  gently  draws  it  away  from  old  work  and  cares  and 
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groores,  and  keepa  it  healtbilj  occupied.  Rending  becomes  an  impoasibilitf,  be- 
oau3e  you  have  not  the  time  ;  and  yoii  hare  no  craving  tor  it,  for  the  mind  is  tnllj 
engaged  otberwiae.  Within  the  circle  of  your  travelling  company,  which  ought  to 
be  congenial,  yon  have  the  opportunity  of  Bocial  and  friendly  intercouree,  while 
you  are  constantly  thrown  into  contact  with  strangera  of  difierent  classes  and 
countries.  Even  for  bodily  health  and  vigour,  we  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  pedestrian  excursion, — always  understanding,  of  course,  that  it  is 
wisely  conducted,  and  not  made  merely  a  postman's  jonmey  or  a  foolish  walking 
match.  Other  modes  of  spending  your  holiday  may  send  you  back  to  your  work 
with  more  avoirdupois  weight,  but  none  with  so  much  increase  of  real  working 
vigour.  Furthermore,  we  maintain  that  no  other  mode  produces  so  many  lasting 
and  fruitful  mcutat  results.  To  go  through  the  finest  parts  of  a  country  slowly, 
with  an  intelligent  companion,  photographs  the  scenes  and  historic  associations  in- 
delibly on  the  memory.  Your  mind,  which  has  been  employed  throughout  the 
year  in  the  positive  production  of  thought,  becomes  now  retolved  into  a  state  of 
passive  perception.  It  is  like  the  smooth  lake,  receiving  and  clearly  mirroriDg  every 
passing  phase  of  the  sky  and  light  and  surrounding  scenery,  while  it  is  unlike  the 
lake  in  retaining  a  lasting  impression  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  all  that  is  word) 
retaining.  Accordingly,  the  mind,  though  at  rest,  ia  not  a  mere  dead  blank,  but  ia 
taking  in  new  material  in  the  most  delightful  and  memorable  way,  so  as  afterwards 
to  be  of  incalculable  use.  We  come  as  we  get  older  to  measure  our  year  notM 
much  by  the  mere  almanac  or  number  of  days,  as  by  the  multitude  of  memories 
associated  with  it.  A  well-spent  pedestrian  holiday  increases  these  memories  in  i 
vast  degree,  making  the  twelve  months,  measured  in  this  manner,  practically  into 
eighteen  or  twenty.  Id  some  of  the  other  modes  of  spending  our  holiday,  aftei  a 
few  months  have  passed,  all  the  residuum  that  la  left  in  our  mind  is  simply  the 
mere  fact  that  we  had  a  holiday.  But  this  mode  leaves  a  large  and  abiding  rcsi- 
dnum,  not  only  of  many  useful  and  agreeable  recollections,  hut  also  of  a  freshened 
mind  and  spirit,  redolent  of  the  mountain,  glen,  and  flood.  Nay,  more:  as  old 
soldiers  del  ght  to  light  their  battles  over  again,  and  generally  find  more  pleaanie, 
it  is  to  he  hoped,  in  doing  so  than  in  actu&lly  fighting  them  at  first,  so  such  t 
well-spent  holiday  becomes  a  fouutaiu  of  delightful  memories,  B  new  cement  of 
old  friendships,  'aud  a  joy  for  ever.' 

In  undertaking  a  pedestrian  tour,  very  much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  field. 
And  of  the  home  fields,  Scotland  affords  quite  the  greatest  vane^  and  the  largest 
space.  In  no  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  yon  such  noble  and  snow- 
patched  mountains,  so  large  and  magnificent  lakes,  so  lofty  and  picturesque  waterfalls, 
and  so  grand  and  romantic  glens.  Nowhere  have  you  such  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  laud  and  water  as  that  which  the  unequalled  sail  along  the  weet  coast  from  Fort- 
William  to  Oban  presents  to  the  tourist  in  a  lovely  summer  evening.  Of  coutw 
special  fields  must  be  sought  out  from  guide-books  and  friends ;  but  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  far-famed  Loch  Katrine,  the  Trossachs,  Glencoe,  and 
such  like,  are  perhaps  not  even  the  finest  scenery  in  the  country,  far  Jess  the  whole 
of  the  fine  scenery.  They  are  so  well  known  and  so  much  praised  only  because 
they  are  so  accessible.  Even  along  the  ordinary  routes  there  are  many  exquisitely 
fine  nooks  and  scenes  which  are  unnoticed  and  unknown,  like  the  great  men  before 
Agamemnon,  because  they  have  had  no  sacred  poet  to  sing  their  lame.  Such,  for 
example,  is  Qlen  Nevis.  Of  the  multitudes  who  climb  the  Ben,  and  pass  along  tie 
Caledonian  Canal,  bow  few  think  of  venturing  up  the  glen,  or  even  know  anySiing 
abont  it  I  And  yet,  if  the  vigorous  tourist  will  only  select  a  fine  snnuner  day,  take 
provisiDDS  with  him,  and  go  on  tmtil  be  sees  through  the  glen  at  the  other  end,  he 
will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  he  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  finert 
glens  in  the  country.  Then,  again,  there  are  other  places  which  are  generally  aeen 
in  the  most  unfavourable  drcumstauces,  as  witness  the  Fall  of  Foyeis.  The 
common  way  of  vixiting  this  fall,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  is  to  do  it  from  the 
Steamboat  in  passing  up  or  down  Loch  Ness.  The  boat  waite  at  the  pier,  tlien 
there  is  a  rush  of  the  whole  company  up  to  the  fall,  a  mere  prosaic  and  buBiseu 
look  at  it,  a  few  O's  and  Ah's  expectorated,  and  then  a  second  rush  back  to  the 
steamboat,  occasionally  quickenMi  by  the  music  of  the  bell.  This  is  merely  dimj 
it,  not  seeing  it,  far  less  enjoying  it.    If  Bums,  who  wrote  the  '  Humble  FetitioD 
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of  Bruar  Water,'  vere  alive,  we  caaM  well  imagine  bim  writing  in  the  meet  bitter 
sad  indignant  terms,  the  '  Protest  and  Complaint  of  Fojers'  against  this  libelloiu 
mode  of  viBiling-  it.  The  only  right  way  to  haTe  a  fair  view  of  the  nobie  fall  ia  to 
spend  a  night  at  the  beautifully  Bitaated  little  hotel  in  t^e  neighbourhood,  and 
enjoy  it  in  the  evening  at  your  leisure.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  that  there 
axe  scattered  throughout  the  country  many  whole  districts  of  the  most  picturesque 
description,  which  are  not  visited  even  by  pedestrians,  and  which  have  thus  the 
idditional  advantage  of  seclueion  and  novelty.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  rout* 
through  Strath  Affrick,  taking  the  Falls  of  Glomak  by  the  way, — a  rout*  which 
lands  jou  at  Shielhouse  Ina,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Duich,  one  of  the  noblest  of  our 
sea  lochs,  and  at  the  opening  of  Glen  Shiel,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
glena  in  the  country,  and  in  some  respects  quite  superior  even  to  Glencoe. 

When  the  question  is  between  a  home  and  a  foreign  pedestrian  tour,  as,  for 
eiample,  in  Switzerland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  greatly  to  he  pre- 
lerred,  only  it  takes  more  time  and  money.  There  is  more  of  variety  and  novelty 
meeting  you  at  every  comer  in  the  towns,  the  people,  their  homes,  their  manners 
■id  cusUims,  not  to  speak  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  scenery  is  of  a  much 
grander  descriptdon  than  at  home.  No  doubt  the  foreign  language  is  a  barrier, 
«ad  it  is  of  vast  advantage  to  have  a  frieod  in  the  company  who  is  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Still,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  all  the  chief  hotels  on  the  great 
iDDtea,  you  can  get  on  quite  well  with  English,  if  you  will  only  speak  it  plainly, 
tnd  emphasize  your  chief  nouns,  though  you  may  have  to  pay  a  little  extra.  The 
ways  of  reaching  Switzerland  from  Scotland  are  various,  but  every  one  should  pro- 
ceed thither  for  the  first  time  by  the  Rhine.  By  so  doing  you  truly  enjoy  the  noble 
nier,  which  assuredly  you  will  not  do  in  the  same  degree  if  you  see  it  ooly  ou 
returning  from  the  vastly  grander  scenery  of  Switzerland.  It  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  our  purp<»e  even  to  indicate  the  finest  portions  of  the  country.  But 
perhaps  we  may  do  well,  for  practical  purposes,  to  give  an  outline  of  a  tour  which 
we  made  with  a  company  of  friends  the  other  year.  We  bad  to  act  as  chef,  and 
IS  we  bad  travelled  most  of  the  finerdistricts  before,  we  naturally  selected  the  very 
choicest  scenes,  and  strung  them  together  in  one  tour.  We  proceeded  up  the  Rhine 
tod  commenced  at  Lucerne.  The  chief  points  taken  in  were  the  Lake  of  LucerDe, 
which  is  the  finest  of  European  lakes,  not  eves  Como  excepted ;  the  Briinig  Pass, 
ttc  Giessbach  Falls,  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  Interlaken,  and  Lauterbrunneu ;  over 
the  Wengern  Alp  to  Grindelwald,  Mejringen,  the  Grimsel  Hospice,  and  the  Rhone 
Glacier.  Thence  we  drove  down  the  Rhone  valley  to  Visp ;  thence  on  foot  to 
Zcnnatt,  over  the  Matterjoch,  up  the  Yal  d'Aosta  to  Courmajeur,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  centres.  From  this  we  proceeded  by  the  passes  round  th^  south  side  of 
Mont  Blanc  to  Chamouny ;  thence  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  Lausanne  and  Berne, 
»nd  down  the  Rhine  home.  The  whole  occupied  a  period  of  exactly  a  calendar 
iDonth,  formed  a  most  instructive  and  remnoerating  tour,  and  was  accomplished  at 
a  very  moderate  expense. 

Perhaps,  in  closing,  we  cannot  do  bettor  than  string  together  a  few  practical 
suggestions,  which  our  sentimental  and  poetic  friends  will  be  kind  enough  to  over- 
look. In  looking  forward  to  a  pedestrian  holiday,  the  first  point  of  course  to  be 
determined  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  you  are  to  take  it ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doaht  that  July,  August,  and  September  are  the  most  suitable  months.  It  will 
ilao  he  well  if  you  can  arrange  your  pastoral  and  other  work  beforehand,  so  as  to 
make  your  clerical  year  end  with  the  beginning  of  your  holiday.  In  this  way  yon 
will  leave  with  a  Henae  of  work  finished,  and  the  feeling  tikat 

'GomethingitlemptBd,  somrthing.doae, 
Has  earnbd  a  month's  repofle.' 

Yoa  must  also  make  up  your  mind  in  good  time  so  to  what  your  field  ia 
to  be,  and  study  your  route  well  before  yon  start,  if  you  wish  to  have  an 
ialelligent  and  successful  holiday.  Especially  you  must  have  your  places  of 
liaHing  for  the  evening  all  made  out,  and  must  try,  if  possible,  to  select  the 
finest  spots ;  for  there  is  no  time  of  the  day  when  the  tints  and  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  so  charming  as  in  the  evening,  and  there  is  no  time  of  the  day 
when  you  ore  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  the  scenery  so  thoroughly.    This  point  is 
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one  to  which  ve  sttaoh  great  importance.  Next,  you  mmt  select  a  suitable  com- 
panioD  or  companiouB.  Two,  three,  or  four  make  excellent  companiee  ;  and  thef 
ought  all  to  be  men  able  to  foot  it  and  coutribate  to  the  healthful  enpTment  of  tlie 
eicimion.  It  ia  better  not  to  trayel  in  clerical  blacks,  but  in  a  stotng  practieil 
garb  suitable  for  the  work.  Your  day's  trafelliiig  may  vary  from  Bixt«»t  to  tweDtj- 
four  miles  straight  out ;  never  more  than  the  latter,  except  in  cases  of  sheer  neces^^. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  miles  make  a  very  good  day's  work,  and  you  may  eren  b^m 
with  a  little  leas  than  this.  This  leisurely  mode  of  proceeding  enables  yon  to  enjoy 
the  scenetT  by  the  way,  to  take  a  quiet  rest  at  the  lovelier  nooks  and  views ;  pa- 
hapa  to  tf^e  a  swim,  or  even  a  '  paidte  in  the  bum.'  To  make  long  journeys  of 
thirty  miles  or  so  in  the  day,  and  boast  of  it,  is  quite  absurd,  and  a  sign  that  a  man 
does  not  belong  to  the  brotiierhood  of  true  tourists,  however  well  qualified  he  may 
be  for  a  postman.  Further,  it  ought  also  to  be  remember^  that  indiBcriminite 
footing  is  to  be  oondemned,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  true  tourist  Youahould  never 
travel  on  foot  over  long  uninteresting  stretches,  which  will  occasionally  occor  on 
every  long  route.  It  is  actually  cheaper  in  such  cases  to  biie  and  drive ;  and  by  s 
little  wise  arrangement  you  may  get  a  fair  day's  walking  and  a  number  of  hoan' 
driving  in  the  same  day.  Once  more,  though  it  may  he  a  sadly  descending  climai, 
we  ahiJl  only  add  that  the  expense  is  not  bo  overwhelming  aa  one  may  be  apt  to 
suppose.  Four  or  five  pounds  a  week  will  amply  suffice  for  all  expensea  at  home; 
and  twenty  or  twenty-tno  pounds  for  a  oaleodar  month  in  Switzerland. 
Stow.  H. 


HUGH  LATIMEB. 


There  are  many  who  take  gloomy  and  desponding  views  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  The  world,  they  aaeert,  ia  in  a  most  nosati^actory  state,  and  contrasts  very 
unfavourably  with  the  happy  days  of  old.  TliiB,  however,  ia  an  entire  mistake,  and 
arises  partly  from  an  amiable  infirmity  of  feeling,  and  partly  from  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge. Id  an  imaginative  and  sentimental  way,  they  compare  the  actnal  with  the 
ideal,  rather  than  with  what  was  really  existent  at  any  previous  period.  We  have 
evils,  JiiunerouB  and  enormous,  doubtless ;  but  when  were  erils  not  rampant,  and 
was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  prophet  of  doom  might  not  have  foretold  file 
speedy  end  of  all  things  on  account  of  prevailing  corruptions?  The  world  is  not 
going  backwards  ;  it  ia  making  sure  though  dow  advances.  Many  of  the  eviia 
whidi  afflicted  and  disgraced  our  fathers  have  disappeared,  whilst  many  which  we 
now  deplore  were  unnoticed  by  them.  Increased  and  widening  knowledge  baa 
enlarged  our  moral  viaion,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  touched  the  heart  and  tuned 
it  to  finer  seneibilitiea.  The  dusky  and  darkened  apartment  is  not  the  more  p(d- 
luted  by  the  admittance  of  the  light;  it  is  only  thereby  exposed  more  clearly  to 
view  in  its  repulaivenesa,  and  has  gained  much  in  possibilities  of  coming  Bweetaeu 
and  purity.  The  very  lamentations  which  are  ao  loudly  made  are  tokens  for  good 
and  evidence  of  improvement. 


This  ia  no  mere  poetic  sentiment ;  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  is 
confirmed  by  all  hiatory.  '  'Tia  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,' — an 
enchantment  which  even  a  superficial  study  of  the  past  speedily  disaipstei. 
Verily  the  former  days  were  not  better  than  these ;  and  (ids  aaauredly  ia  true  of  the 
daya  in  which  the  subjeet  of  our  sketch  lived, — '  stout  Hugh  Latimer.' 

Latimer  was  bom  at  the  little  village  of  Thurcastone,  in  Leicestershire,  about  the 
year  1481.  In  his  infancy,  like  many  who  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  draie 
a  good  work,  he  was  weak  and  sickly ;  and  throughout  hia  lengthened  life  be  was 
compassed  about  with  many  (bodily)  inSnnitJes,  and  had  often  to  say,  with  Paul, 
'  I  was  with  yon  in  moch  weakness.'  The  atniggle,  tlierefore,  which  he  so  man- 
fully maiutuned  was  all  the  nobler,  on  account  of  his  having  afflictions  withio  H 
well  as  fightings  without.  His  father  belonged  to  a  class  which  is  now  rapidly 
disappearing,  not  altogether  to  the  moral  advantage  of  the  community, — tliat  u 
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biibU  tarmen, — a  claag  in  which  were  to  be  fonnd  maoj  virtnea,  Bpecial^  aohnety. 
frngtditf,  honeetf ,  and  indmtry.  Pions,  too.  they  were  ;  and  though  the  piety  of 
some  of  them  migbt  partake  much  of  the  nature  of  Buperatitioo,  yet  many  were 
JDleUigentiy  devoat  and  deeply  read  in  the  Holy  Scripturea,  aa  well  aa  books  which 
in  DO  small  d^;ree  task  the  intellectual  ^wers.  The  account  which  Latimer 
gives  of  his  early  daya  ia  interesting  in  itaelf,  intemting  alao  aa  throwing  a 
cnriooa  light  on  some  of  tbe  vexed  queetionB  of  the  present  day. 

'  Hy  father  was  a  yeoman,'  he  eaya,  '  and  bad  do  lands  of  hia  own,  only  he  had 
a  farm  of  three  or  fonr  ponnda  by  year  at  tbe  Dttermoet,  and  hereapon  he  tilled  so 
m'nch  aa  kept  half  a  dozea  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hondreif  sheep,  and  my  mother 
milked  thirty  kin&  He  waa  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a  hameea,  with  himself  and 
his  horse,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  waees.  I 
caji  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  unto  Blaokheatii  flela.  He 
kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  preached  before  tht  king's 
majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters  with  five  pound  or  twenty  nobles  apiece,  so 
that  he  tnxmght  them  up  in  godliness  and  f^ar  of  God^  He  kept  hospitality  fur 
hispoor  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gare  to  the  pooj.' 

We  can  scarcely  repress  a  amile  at  the  idea  of  a  farm  whose  rental  waa  only  four 
pounds  a  year ;  bnt  it  seems  to  have  be«i  of  consideratle  iSmensione,  and  snffident 
for  the  comfortable  and  hononrable  mahit«nance  of  its  indnstrious  tenanta.  It 
vonld  be  weU  if  manv  amongst  oa  wotdd  learn  that  the  value  of  money  is  not  in- 
trinsic, but  relative ;  tnat  increased  wafee  dSoeanot  qecevarily  mean  greater  riches; 
ind  that,  after  all  the  struggle  and  the  nardbhipe  of  a  raadJDBtment  of  the  allotment 
ef  csjntal  have  been  undergone,  people  flndthemsclvee  in  reality  no  wealthier  witii 
1  hundred  ponnda  a  year  than  they  were  previoaaiy  with  half  that  sum.  Latimer, 
being  of  a  weakly  frame  and  Btndious  disposition,  wga  dbemed  fitted  for  the  ser- 
Ticeof  theCbnrch, — a  service  which,  indeed,  requires  »  studious  disposition,  but  for 
which  it  haa  been  a  too  prevalent  fallacy  to  euppose  a  weakly  frame  a  speeial 
qtvdification.  He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  entered  as  a 
Btudent  at  Christ's  Collese.  In  dae  time  he  gained  a  fellowship,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  support  himself ;  a  relief  to  tbe  industrions  but  not  wealthy  farmer  at 
llaicastone,  and  a  kind  of  triumph,  too,  not  only  aa  indicating  iiis  sou's  talents 
and  virtues,  bnt  as  silencing  CMtain  neighbours,  who  had  hinted  that  the  worthy 
feoman  had  shown  more  pride  than  pruclence  iQ  devoting  one  of  his  children  to  an 
onprodactive  and  unremunerative  profession.  We  hear  much  of  the  frugality  of 
Scottish  itudente,  and  Sydney  Smith  wittily  but  unwortfaDy  speaks  of  them  colti- 
nting  the  Mnaea  tenua  avena,  '  on  a  Uttle  oatiQ«al:.''  But  even  Dr.  Adams,  who  at« 
his  penny  roll  on  a  common  stair,  and  dedphetei}  the  wnute  shades  of  the  mean- 
ings of  Greek  and  Latin  vocables  by  tbe  din  hght  of  a  street  tamp,  would  have 
fbond  Latimer's  allowance  of  one  shiUing  and  fonrpence  a  week  lather  a  means  of 
starving  than  of  bring,  had  it  not  been  that  in  lus  day  many  penny  rolls  could 
lisve  been  purcbased  for  a  single  forthing  of  the  time  of  lAtimer.  Besides  this,  he 
had  one  pound  four  shillings  per  annum  as  bearer  of  Hie  University  cross  on  grand 
occasions,  a  post  which  was  assigned  to  him  on  account  of  his  excellent  character. 

Dnring  Ub  term  of  study  Cambridge  waa  visited  by  several  peraona  of  high  dis- 
tinction,— Cardinal  'Wolsey,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  King  Henry  Vil.,  and 
ErsBTDUs,  The  little  Dutchman  came  comparatively  unobserved,  but  fbr  the 
teception  of  the  prince  and  tbe  prelate  great  preparations  were  made.  Wolsey  was 
entertained  sumptuously  to  a  pobllo  dinner,  which,  the  frugal  ehronider  says^  cost 
the  corporation  tbe  exorbitant  sum  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  I  A  enrious 
fact,  wMch  may  be  commended  to  the  cwodderatioa  of  the  admirers  of  the  paat, 
KiQneeted  with  the  visits  of  roval  and  other  great  persons  to  the  dtiee  and 
towns  of  that  day,  was  the  brwking  out  of  the  plague  or  some  terrible  epidemic. 
The  reason  was,  that  the  streets  were  deaoaed  for  the  occaatoo ,  and,  being  in  a 
lamentable  stat«  of  neglect,  the  onaavonry  prooeaa  vitiated  the  atmosphere,  and 
made  it  fruitful  of  diacMe. 

to  the  year  1514  Latimer  graduated  as  Hastet  of  Arts,  and  was  ordained  one  of 
twelve  preachers  with  power  to  offidate  in  any  part  of  England.  Hitherto  Latimer 
had  hei^  &  uncere  and  devoted  son  of  the  Church  of  Some.  He  waa  not  ignorant 
of  its  terrible  cormptioua,  bnt  theae  had  not  morally  affected  him,  or  even  pro- 
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foDndlf  afflicted  bun.  All  testified  to  the  integrity  of  bia  cbaracter  and  conduct : 
but  as  jet  he  knew  not  tlie  waj  of  life,  and  wanted  the  first  grand  qualification  of 
a  true  preacher, — the  excellent  knowledge  of  Christ  JesuB.  Thia,  however,  wa» 
now  about  to  be  imparted  to  him.  We  have  referred  to  the  visit  of  Erasmus  to 
Cambridge.  He  remained  only  about  three  years,  but  hie  fame  in  the  TJniveraitf 
as  one  of  the  ripest  and  moat  eniditeof  KholarB  was  great,  and  when,  shortly  aftn 
hia  depaituie,  he  completed  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  it  wu 
eagerly  sought  and  read  by  many  Cambridge  studentg — among  otheia,  by  one 
Thomas  Bilney,  called  Little  Biln^  from  his  dliminntive  listure,  but  a  man  of  great 
.  abilities  and  a  devout  spirit.  Utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  husks  with  which  tke 
Church  of  Rome  fed  hungry  souls,  he  longed  for  something  better,  and  at  last,  by 
^e  diligent  and  prayerful  perustil  of  the  Word  of  God,  he  found  Him  whohsasaid 
'  1  am  Uie  Bread  of  Life.'  About  this  time,  too,  Latimer's  sonl  was  stirred,  acdhe 
was  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  — a  higher  righteousness  than  comes 
from  the  moit  devout  obaervance  of  the  most  imposing  ceremoniea.  At  last, 
Bilney  having  entered  into  coufidentiot  conversation  with  him,  revealed  to  him  bis 
own  spiritaal  experience,  his  past  struggles  and  present  joy.  As  face  answcceth 
to  face  in  a  glass,  so  did  the  experience  of  Bilney  answer  to  that  of  Latimer,  and 
he  too  became  possessor  of  the  peace  of  God.  We  are  not  to  suppoee,  however,  that 
Latimer  now  saw  Ught  elearly,  and  renounced  entirely  the  errors  of  his  youth.  Be 
was  essentially  of  a  .cautious  and  cooservative  spirit,  and  it  waa  only  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  after  much  jjontact  with  minds  more  Btudtouii  than  hia  own,  that  he  came  to 
see  the  utter  incompatibility  of  the  most  cherished  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Gome 
with  evangeUcal  belief.  But  now,  though  imperfectly,  he  had  learned  the  secret  of 
the  Lord,  and  gained  tJtat  power  oa  a  preacher  which  no  natural  gifts,  no  academic 
training,  no  official  status  can  bestow.  From  this  time,  Latimer  appears  before  db 
in  that  character  in  which  be  was  truly  great,  and  in  which  he  ao  mightily  and 
increasingly  influenced  hia  times, — the  character  of  a  preacher.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, before  proceeding  further,  to  pause,  and  inquire  what  were  those  qualities  by 
which  he  was  ao  eminently  distinguished,  and  which  made  him  a  power  in  the 
realm.  He  evidently  possessed  no  superior  mental  subtlety  or  philosophic  gnisp ; 
and  those  higher  prablema  of  religion,  to  which  his  fellow-labourer  and  fellow-mar- 
tyr Cranmer  was  naturally  attracted,  and  in  discouraing  on  which  Granmer'a 
^ireater  predecessor  Anselm  ao  grandly  excelled,  but  little  tiiTected  him.  He  never 
indulged  in  apeculation,  and  entirely  failed  to  see  the  powerful  influence  which 
doctrine  has  on  practice,  and  never  gave  doctrine  its  proper  place  in  hia  estimation 
or  his  teaching.  But  this,  which  was  his  weakness  in  one  direction,  was  his  gnat 
power  in  anoUier ;  it  made  him  the  man  of  the  people,  the  favourite  of  the  many, 
on  whom  a  fact  tells  more  powerfully  than  itn  opinion,  an  illustration  than,  an  argu- 
ment. His  moral  character,  which  was  the  outcome  of  his  moral  nature,  waa  un- 
impeachable ;  all  felt  that  be  was  an  honest,  earnest  man.  Mr.  Froude,  whose 
contempt  for  the  doctrinal  and  speculative  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  his  powerful 
intellect,  but  whose  mora)  sympathies  are  keen  and  strong,  affirms  that  Latimer 
was  '  the  one  man  in  England  whose  conduct  was  perhaps  absolutely  straightfor- 
ward, upright,  and  untainted  with  alloy  of  baser  matter.  Moral  worth  is  abso- 
lutely neceeeary  to  moral  weight ;  and  the  preacher  who  has  it  not,  whatever  his 
^ifts  may  be,  is  merely  a  Bounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  He  seems,  also, 
mstinctively  to  have  known  what  was  most  suited  to  his  various  audiences,  and  at 
once  seized  the  weapona  which  he  felt  would  be  most  effective.  In  thia  respect 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  him  and  the  great  preacher  of  our  own 
day.  Mr,  Spurgeon,  indeed,  sets  more  store  by  doctrinal  correctness,  but  at  the 
some  time  he  is  as  intensely  practical,  and  we  find  in  him  the  same  vigorous  and 
graphic  language,  the  same  apt  and  homely  and  even  humorous  illustration,  by 
which  the  preacher  of  the  English  Reformation  waa  distinguished.  But  it  is  in 
vwn  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  orator,  whose 
words  only  have  come  to  us.  There  le  anameless  something  about  hia  personaUty, 
a  virtue  which  goes  out  of  him,  an  electric  thrill  which  excites  and  atjts  bis 
audience,  which  to  be  understood  must  be  felt.  There  are  men,  not  mighty  in 
argument,  not  profound  in  .learning,  not  even  consistent  in  statement,  but  who 
bave  what  men  who  possess  all  these  gifts  often  lack,— the  power  to  reach  the 
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bumaB  heKei  and  ronae  men  to  deeds  of  noble  daring.  Lord  Cookbnm  tells  ui  id 
hu  Mtmoriali  tliAt  the  eloqaence  of  Cholniers,  wiao^t  utterly  Eubdned  him  when 
under  hiapecBOnal  influence,  teemed  cold  on  the  written  page.  AaB&gliah  dargj- 
man,  on  leaving  Dr.  Guthrie's  chorofa,  aaid  that  he  had  been  often  cbiunaed  vith  bis 
aeimo&s  -while  qnietl?  perudng  them  bj  the  fireaide,  but  it  vru  onlr  after  hearing 
the  preacher  that  he  was  melted  into  tears.  The  sermrau  of  Whitofield  bat  pooilf 
represent  that  power  which  oould  command  the  eager  attention  of  tliroDging 
thonmiule,  and  even  for  the  moment  charm  to  tetuiemen  the  haughty  intellectual 
sceptic.  The  great  man  is  ever  greater  than  even  his  gieateet  work ;  and  bo,  to  have 
known  the  secret  of  the  powe«  of  Latimei,  who  drew  thooaands  and  tens  of 
thomands  around  him,  till  not  oolr  chunhee  were  filled  bat  atreeta  were  crowded, 
vemust  have  heard  himforooraelvee. 

As  we  have  said,  Latimer's  mind  was  intensely  practical;  and  so  in  bis  preaching 
he  did  not  deal  in  dialectic  diBcuauons  or  metaphysical  aabtletiea,  He  boldly  and 
ODgparingly  attacked  the  gioaa  abnsai  of  Ute  Church  and  the  age.  He  aaw  that 
men  lived  most  immoral  Uvea,  and  imagined  they  were  free  to  do  so  with  impunity, 
because,  foraooth,  of  oertain  penancM  endured,  ceiemonies  observed,  and  espedally 
offeiingB  of  money  made  to  the  prieet.  He  made  a  very  clear  distinction  between 
vtdimtary  acta  and  acts  that  are  morally,  nniversaUy,  and  irreversibly  obUgatory, 
jihowing   that  no  amount  of  the  one  oould  disannul  tbe  other ;  and  that  ritual 


1,  however  coetly  or  painful,  when  they  enperseded  or  sabverted  moral 
law,  were  a  cnise  and  not  a  bleesing.  Thus,  in  his  iamoua  semk^n  on  the  Card, 
he  aaya :  *  Now,  them,  if  men  be  so  foolish  of  themselvea  that  they  will  bestow  the 
Diost  part  of  th^  goods  in  voliinbry  worke  whicli  they  be  not  bound  to  keep,  but 
willingly  and  by  their  devotion,  and  leave  the  neoessary  works  undone  which 
they  are  bound  to  do,  they  and  all  their  voluntary  works  are  like  to  go  into  ever- 
lastiug  damnation.  And  I  promise  you,  if  you  build  a  hundred  churches,  give  aa 
much  as  yon  can  make  to  the  gilding  of  saints  and  honouring  of  the  Chnrdi,  and 
il  thou  go  aa  many  pilgrimages  as  thy  body,  can  well  suffer,  and  offer  aa  great 
candles  aa  oaks,  if  thoa  leave  the  works  of  mervf  and  the  commandments  undone, 
these  works  shall  nothing  avail  thee.'  Preaching  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  those  in  power.  They  felt,  like  the  Epheeian  silversmiths  of  old, 
chat  their  craft  was  in  danger.  The  rumour  raised  was  so  loud  and  urgent,  that 
&t  length  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  whose  diocese  Latimer  was,  determined  to  hear 
him  for  himaelf ;  and,  having  learned  when  the  suspected  preacher  was  to  cffidate, 
uDexpectedly  appeared  in  the  church,  juat  aa  tbe  text  was  announced.  Latimer, 
with  rare  seU-posseesioa  aud  adroitness,  paused  till  the  Bishop  and  his  retinue  were 
seated,  and  obaerving  that  a  new  audience,  and  such  an  auience,  deserved  a  new 
text,  selected  Heb.  iz.  11,  'Christ  being  come  an  High  Frieat  of  good  things 
to  come.'  He  discoursed  with  much  power  and  faithfulness  on  the  character  of  a 
true  priest,  and  contrasted  it  with  that  which  eo  largely  and  lamentably  obtained. 
The  Bishop  was  annoyed,  but  oonoealed  his  annoyance  and  expressed  his  approval 
of  tiie  sermon,  and  requested  Latimer,  as  a  special  favour,  to  preach  him  a  discourse 
against  Martin  Luther  and  his  doctrine.  Latimer  waa  shrewd  enough  to  see  the 
tt^  which  was  laid  for  him,  and  reminded  the  Bishop  that  Lather's  works  were 
fotbidden  io  be  read,  and  therdore  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with 
hia  doctrine.  At  length,  however,  Latimer  was  brought  before  Wolaey  for  exam- 
umtion,  and  now  he  might  seem  to  be  In  imminent  peril.  But  the  great  cardinal, 
vhose  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  with  bis  own  ambitious  projects,  was  not  aware 
ot  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and,  after  a  few  brief  questions,  discharged  Latimer 
vith  a  gentle  admonition  and  his  licence  to  preach  throughout  England. 

Whilst  Latimer  was  thus  busily  occupied  with  bis  duties  aa  a  preacher,  and 
faitiifully  performing  them  through  good  report  and  through,  bad  report,  events 
were  taking  place  by  which  be  was  to  be  greatly  influenced,  and  in  connection  with 
which  he  waa  to  act  a  prominent  part.  The  quarrel  of  Heniy  Vhi,  with  tbe 
Pope  had  now  b^un.  Henry  u^ed  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  legal  separation  front 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  Pope  delayed  from  time  to  time  lo  give  a  decision,  and 
dunng  tbe  long  delay,  and  amid  the  many  efforts  that  were  put  forth  for  securing 
this  o^ect,  on  which  Henry  bad  set  his  whole  heart,  he  was  gradually  drifting  away 
from  Rome  and  dianging  his  opinions.     It  was  at  this  time  that  tbe  bme  of 
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Latimer  u  a  presober  reached  him,  sod  he  waa  forthwith  eomuunded  to  jnMch 
before  'tiie  wort.  The  preacher  teoni^  and  retained  the  tKfoxa  of  the  fickle 
mouarab,  and  tbe  oonnecttan  between  Henrj  and  Latimer  oontinned  to  be  a  Bome- 
wbat  intimate  one.  It  U  difficult,  indeed,  to  nndenitand  hoir  two  men  bo  widel; 
different  kept  in  sncb  good  agreement.  It  has  beoome  faahionabJe  of  late  to 
prereaeDt  Henrj  as  on  the  whole  a  sagadoua,  conrageoua,  and  estimaUe  prince. 
Recent  historical  researchea  are  reversing  much,  and  tbe  traditional  Henr; — tlie 
HeuF^from  whom  we  weretaaghttoahrinkin  our  eail;  years — is  passing  away,  and 
a  somewhat  book;  form  is  taking  hie  place.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this 
deciaiDn.  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  during  hie  reign  England  sbook  off  tbe  yoke  of 
an  oppreaaiTe  domination,  and  gave  tbe  death-blow  to  a  ghostly  snperetition,  bat 
this  was  rather  through  i1^  monarch's  vices  than  through  hia  virtues.  It  may  be 
conceded  also  that  be  was  not  destitrate  of  parts  and  learning,  and  may  have  had 
mod  elements  and  impnlsea ;  but  facta  seem  too  dearly  to  ahow  that  he  was  in 
the  main  an  imperious  and  licentjoua  tyrant.  Whoever  opposed  him  waa  certain 
of  destmetion.  The  great  talents  and  high  servioes  of  WoUey  and  CromweD  ia 
Church  and  State  did  not  avert  their  fall.  And  then,  what  are  we  to  sot  in  refenoce 
to  bia  DOndnct  towards  his  many  queens  ?  Sorely  it  was  in  the  last  degree  unjuiit, 
cruel,  and  revolting.  And  yet  there  is  another  aspect  of  bia  cbaract«r.  He  rinned 
eontci^itiously  ;  for  his  cotucience,  he  averred,  gave  him  no  rest  in  matters  whicb, 
however,  seemed  to  be  Bought  rather  for  the  gratification  of  paseion  tb^in  in  obedi- 
enoe  to  principle.  He  imagined  bimietf  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Defender  of  tbe 
Faith ;  he  delighted  in  thedogical  dieputatioD,  and  was  pleased  with  tbe  plain  and 
fearless  pteacbmg  of  Latimer.  We  have  no  account  of  Latimer's  first  sermon  befoie 
King  Henry,  but,  from  a  very  noble  letter  written  by  bim  shortly  after  this  to  the 
king,  m  behalf  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible,  we  may  be  sure  that  bis  words 
were  not  those  of  a  fawning  flatterer.  '  And  take  beed,'  he  says,  '  whose  coonselB 
your  Grace  doth  take  in  this  matter,  that  you  may  do  tl^t  wbicb  God  commuideth, 
and  not  that  which  seemeth  good  in  your  own  si^ht,  without  the  Word  of  God ; 
that  jour  Grace  may  be  found  acceptable  in  His  sight,  and  one  of  tbe  members  ut 
His  Churob,  and,  according  to  tbe  ofBce  thfft  He  bath  called  your  Grace  onto,  you 
may  be  found  a  faithful  minister  of  Hie  gifts  and  not  a  defender  of  His  faith ;  for 
He  will  not  have  it  defended  by  man  or  man's  power,  but  by  His  Word  <mly,  by 
whioh  He  has  evermore  defended  it,  and  that  by  a  way  far  above  man's  power  oi 
reason,  aa  all  tike  stories  of  the  Bible  make  mention.'  Balsbko. 


§D^*  <$Unntx. 

ON  PLBXSmO  GOD.— HKBKEWa  XI.  6. 
What,  brethren,  about  ourselves, — about  ourselves  individually?  Each  of  us  by 
himself,  how  does  he  feel  when,  withdrawing  to  meditate  on  his  own  character 
and  conduct,  he  thus  inquires,  ''Can  my  Creator  be  deriving  any  pleasure  ftom 
me  J  He  made  me  that  He  might  obtain  delight  in  me.  Am  I  answering  His 
design  ?  Is  there  anything  about  me — if  anything,  kow  much — whicb  will  yield 
Him  complacency,  when,  looking  at  me,  Hesays,  "How  well  the  work  of  my  hands 
moves  I  how  beauldf ully  it  feels  I  how  beautifully  it  speaks !  bow  beautiful  are  its 
actions  1  It  is  a  beautiful  creation ;  I  am  its  God ;  my  divinity  is  ^orifled  in  it  ?  " ' 
Tou  walk  forth  at  night,  and  reflect  bOw  tbe  stedfast  stars  and  tbe  circling 
planets  and  tJie  faithful  moon  most  all  be  affording  gratification  to  their  Creator. 
Can  He  be  deriving  any  sratificBtion  from  you  *  And  when  in  summer  you  roam 
through  the  fields,  amia  the  blooming  flowers  and  warbling  birds  and  spMtive 
lambs,  all  a  gratification  to  th^  Qod  when  He  beholds  them,  do  you  increase  the 
gratification  when  you  present  yourself  amcmg  them?  Ah  me  t  there  are  many 
bad  men  who,  when  they  betake  themselves  to  these  fields,  it  is  enough  to  make 
the  Creator  turn  away  from  looking  at  His  own  sweet  flowers,  because  ibej  are 
there  with  their  loathsomeness  polluting  tbe  scene.  And  metliinks  when  some 
ungodly  astronomer  is  engaged  m  his  stirvey,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  Ciestor 
turn  away  from  looking  at  His  own  bright  star,  that  He  may  have  no  commmiioii 
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with  the  nprobstfl.  BrethTen,  is  each  of  «■  loch  a  permi  that  God  mar  talce 
delight  in  looking  at  him,  vhen  He  conununei  with  Himself  aompUoentlf  and 
ujs, '  I  am  that  man's  Creator  ? ' 

1  hsve  already  Tiadicated  the  cltunu  of  the  flesh  to  a  portion  of  rM|>ect,  bat  it 
moat  be  content  with  its  subordinate  place,  and  not  osaip  the  domioion.  It  is 
siental  beanty  in  the  obserrslaoa  of  which  the  Creator  eepecmllf  delights.  ObBerra 
here,  first,  &eA  He  has  properlj  no  svn^Mtthj  with  material  b«anty.  He  Himself 
ia  pnrelj  Bpiritaal — all  thought ;  and  He  waite  for  the  delight  of  seeiDg  His  children 
ihntiiig  like  Himself.  Observe,  seoondlj,  that  He  gains  delist  and  glorj  for 
EimBelf  in  material  beauty  ont  of  other  objects — ont  ot  the  stan  and  the  flowers ; 
uid  He  tnms  to  man  for  a  display  of  beauty  of  mind.  Think,  thirdly,  with 
whst  diBsppointment,  yea,  diagnst  and  anger.  He  must  be  afiected  when,  in 
turning  from  the  contemplation  of  hia  stars  and  flowera  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
high^  delight,  He  beholds  those  powers  of  intellect  with  which  Ha  bad  endowed 
the  soul  of  man  either  submerged  in  the  srasoalitdes  of  the  flesh  or  all-engrossed 
by  wbemings  and  calculations  for  securing  biu  of  metal  or  paper  rags.  What 
i  reTnlsion  ot  mind  it  must  ocoaston  the  Eternal  One  when,  turning  from  the 
awtanplation  of  His  shining  and  oiroling  stan  that  He  may  be  gratified  with  the 
eight  of  a  still  higher  order  of  beauty  in  the  shining  and  circling  of  thought  in 
the  intelligent  soul  of  man,  Hin  eye  lights  upon  a  worldling,  with  his  whide  mind 
engrossed  in  scraping  among  dust  for  the  bits  of  metal,  or  turning  up  dunghills  in 
quest  of  the  rags  I  Can  any  more  f  aronrable  representation  than  this  be  given  of 
the  character  of  moltitudes  who  yet  claim  that  we  should  treat  them  with  deference 
■nd  respect,  jnet  because  they  hare  been  suocessfnl  in  secnring  a  few  hnndreda  or 
thousands  of  the  metal'bits  and  rags,  when  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  all  mental 
accomplishment?  It  is  difficult  enough  for  men  of  ingenuous  mind  to  bear  it; 
bnt  what  must  it  be  in  the  sight  of  that  God  who  made  the  men,  with  the  design 
that  He  should  find  delight  in  them,  and  be  glorified  in  them  by  a  display  of 
mental  b^uty?  Ah !  worhlling,  who  hast  so  materialized  thy  soul  into  a  bit  of 
dall  copper,  when  the  Creator  nude  it  for  a  display  of  ethereal  thought,  bow  nigh 
thou  must  be  to  cursing !— Z^ft  of  Dr.  W.  Anderim,  by  Rev.  Oeokge  Gilfillan. 


But  how  shall  I  describe  to  you  tliis  great  function  of  the  Christiaa  Church  ? 

With  what  words  shall  I  embody  any  idea  of  tJhat,  which  is  actually  the  ascending 

irfbamanlife  and  love  in  sacrifices  of  thankfulness  to  the  Lord? 
When  I  try  to  analyce  it,  I  find  in  it  the  three  great  elemrats  of  thought,  love. 

uid  action ;  bat  the  union  of  these  elunents  in  wcssbip,  in  the  worship  of  the 

Fither  of  spirits,  who  shall  conceive  aright  of  that? 
1  votship  God  when  I  cheiisb  just  conceptions  of  His  being  and  cfaaraoter. 

I  Dorship  when  my  heart  go«  forth  to  Him  in  love.     And  seal,  and  obedience, 

Mkd  activity,  and  perseverance,  and  consecration  of  myaelf  to  His  service,  is  worship. 

Ul  prayer  with  Christian  futh  in  it,  all  song  with  Christian  joy  in  it,  all  action 

with  Christian  love  in  it,  is  worship  of  God- 
In  public  worship,  the  Church  lays  on  the  altar,  her  thoughts,  pndses,  aSedions, 

opacities,  gifts,  achievements, — the  entire  life  of  her  whole  membership  and  of 

every  individual, — and  she  offers  np  these  as  sacrifices ;  but  the  soul  and  inner 
lile  of  these  sacrifices  is  suuple  ihanktulnesa  for  Christ.  This  is  the  deepest  fact 
In  Christiaa  worship. 

To  understand  it  is  to  enter  as  profoundly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  into  \be  nature 
of  true  worship. 

Uske  for  one  moment  tbe  terrible  supposition  that  Christ  had  never  oome. 
Imspne  the  human  soul  left  to  approach  its  Creator  by  the  light  of  its  own  intel- 
ligence. I  try  to  think  of  my  own  soul  in  such  a  case.  I  am  at  once  abut  oat 
Irom  God.  There  is  no  door  by  which  I  can  enter.  I  am  stifled,  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  sin  in  my  life.  I  see  nothing  where  the  virion  of  God  should  be,  bat 
blackness ;  nothing  for  myaelf  but  despair.  The  earth  is  one  vast  grave.  The 
fiture,  if  I  should  think  of  a  future  in  such  a  case,  is  helL  In  my  blind,  dumb 
uiguish,  groping  for  peace,  I  will  take  my  child  and  throw  him  before  the  wheels 
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of  the  TiDseeD  power  in  wbose  gnep  I  am,  -whton  jet  I  do  sot  biow;  yet  pcan 
and  comfort  lan  neTer  bo  miue. 

Nowi  Chriat  has  redeemed  me  from  eneh  a  fate.  By  the  sacrifice  of  Bimdf 
for  my  gins.  He  has  placed  me  in  a  -wholly  new  poeition  with  respect  to  the  worekip 
of  God.  Everything  that  made  God  a  horror  to  me  is  taken  away.  GretTthb; 
that  can  draw  me  to  God  has  been  placed  before  my  mind.  The  redeuptHm  He 
has  pnichaaed  for  me  is  redemption  from  all  the  evil  1  have  deacribed.  And  ttie 
feeling  of  a  booI  bo  redeemed  are,  and  cannot  bat  be,  feelings  of  thankfahieBfct 
the  d^iTerance,  of  gntefnl  hno  to  the  DeUverer,  of  aidoring  joy  in  His  love.  Bin 
these  are  the  very  feelings  which  are  the  sod  and  essence  of  the  wonliip  d 
Christ's  Ohurch. 

If  our  hearts  swell,  as  Christian  w<»«hipper8,  with  gratitude  to  God,  it  it  Ikum 
Jeeos  died  for  as.  The  shot  door  has  been  opened,  and  we  are  free  to  go  in.  He 
has  offered  the  sacrifice  of  prapitiataon — He  is  Himself  the  propitiatJoD.  Avdis 
the  great  High  Priest  of  His  people,  He  has  entered  into  the  holy  plaee,  '  now  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  (Jod  for  ns,'  and  to  present  our  love  and  giatitnde,  oar 
faith  and  zeal  and  serrice. — -onr  sacrificeB  of  thanlcfulness, — before  His  Father. 

The  fonndation  of  the  Church  is  laid  in  Ghriet's  blood.  And  itA  worship  hao  iti 
foondations  there  too.  The  two  limbs  of  the  great  arch  of  Christian  life,  convo. 
sion  and  worship,  rest  on  the  one  same  blood-sprinkled  cross. 

Oh,  marrellous  result  of  grace  on  poor  dead  humanity  i  Into  the  ^-deepe  sod 
the  deatji-deeps  comes  from  that  cross,  the  still  small  voice,  making  its  appealu 
the  consciences  of  men.  And  little  groaps  of  worshippers  separate  from  lie 
world,  and  gather  inlo  a  Church,  and  lift  np  holy  hand^  to  GodT,  and  consecnlt 
their  lives  to  His  service  !  Thespiritual  conaecration  extends  from  land  to  Imd! 
Over  all  the  wide  surface  of  human  life  which  it  covets  ascends  now  the  inceut 
of  thankful  sacrifice.  In  the  heart  of  every  Christian  thought  and  act  is  the  ji^lil 
word,  '  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  with  Thy  blood.'  One  generation  cometb.  anolhr 
goeth ;  natioDS  rise  and  fall ;  this  song  continues  to  asc«Dd.  Generation  aha 
generation  pass  into  the  world  of  glory ;  the  echoes  of  the  same  song  come  bad 
upon  our  ears. 

The  area  of  worship  widens  1  Its  life  and  form  expand !  It  stretches  bebinl 
us,  sounding  down  from  the  past ;  before  ns,  Monding  on  into  the  futrn^ !  h  a 
around  UH  in  the  present.  We  hear  it  ascending  in  the  prayers  and  Uvcs  of  1^ 
glorious  saints  of  old.  We  bear  it  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  saints  who  are  linD^ 
now.  We  hear  it  swelling  from  the  lips  of  coming  generations.  It  fills  the  euiti 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  And  the  Hallelujahs  of  the  redeemed  in  gkirjin 
jnst  the  waves  of  this  sea  of  worship  breaking  on  the  footatotri  of  the  tbnue  >i 
Christ. — Sermon  on  Ckrutitai  Worshyi,  by  Dr.  A.  Macleod. 


pome  €htU. 

MORE  WONDERFUL  THAN  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

You  hare  heard  people  talk  abcnit  the  wished  to  visit   the   telegraph  oic'- 

telegraph;  perhaps  you  have  seethe  They  bad  heard  of  the  strange  doini'i'' 

wires,  as  they  run  across  the  cotmtry,  tiie  wonderful  machine  there. 

stretdicd  on  high  poles  by  the  side  of  One  day,  Mary  asked  Geoi^  ho*  i 

tbe  railroad.  could  be  that   on  those  wires  saKOi 

What  can  be   more  wonderful   than  messaDee  were  passing  to  and  fro? 

the  fact,  that  a  piece  of  intelligence  can  '  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,'  iq^ 

be  sent  from  the  city  of  London,  in  one  George.    '  Father  says  it  is  by  meuu  'f 

and  the  same  instant,  to  the  most  distant  ^ectricity ;   and  lightning  is  dectricilr. 

part    of    our    counUr?     Hundreds  of  and  that  is  the  reason  news  tnreia!'' 

people  have  said,  '  When  will  wonders  quickly  by  the  telegraph.' 

cease  t '     '  Surely  this  is  the  wonder  of  One  day,  after  school,  these  ehQdren 

all  wonders.'  went  into  their  father's  office,  and  sslfl^ 

George   and  Mary  Bates  had  often  bimif  he  would  be  so  kind  Mto^ 
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thetD  to  the  rwlwsy  station  to  Bee  the  Huy,  looking  eagei^  In  his  face.     '  la 

way  in  which  mess&geH  -were  eent  eicmg  it  po8»ible  yon  know  of  a  took  wonder- 

the  wires.  ful  way  of  sending  meatAgeg  than  by 

Their  father  was  always  glad  to  gnli^  telegiaph  ? ' 
his  children,  and  to  add  to  their  stock  '  I  nerer  wag  more  in  earnest  than  I 

of  infortoaitioii ;  so  he  took  them  each  am  whenlgay ''yes"  to  yourquestion.' 
by  the  h&nd,  and  the  next  moment  they        '  Well,  father,'  said  George,  '  do  tell 

were  by  Uie  side  of  the  clei^,  looking  at  me  what  it  is,  and  in  what  respect  it  is 

the  performance  of  the  little  insbrument  better  than  the  telegraph.' 
that  noted  down  intelligence  like  a  lir-        'In  the  first  place,'  said  his  father^ 

ing  thing.  '  yoU  do  not  have  to  wait  to  send  your 

They  entreated  thdr  father  to  Bend  a  message  while  others  are  attended  to ; 

mesB^e  to  their  nnele  in  York.     This  for  your  manage  can  go  with  thousands 

he  agreed  to  do ;  but  the  little  machine  of  others,  wittout  any  interraptiot^Dr 

was  BO  boay  that  the  clerk  could  not  hindrance.' 
jnst  then  gratify  them.  '  Yea,  that  is  an  improvement,'  said 

T^jt,   licit,  lick,  dot,  dot,  cUcfr,  click,  George  ;  '  for  we  had  to  wait  for  some 

click,  went  the  little  pointer.     By  and  time,  you  know.' 

bj  it  stopped  for  an  instant,  bnt  it  soon         '  And  in  the  next  place,'  continued 

began  agam.  his  father,  '  there  is  no  need  of  wires,  or 

■That  it  B  for  Bradford,'  said  the  riectricity,  many  machinery.   And  what 

clerk;  '  we  must  wait  till  this  message  is  more  wonderful  than  aU,  is  the  fact 

is  fiuiahed.'     As  soon  as  that  sentence  that  you  need  not  always  even  exprot 

was  written,  there  was  a  W  for  Wake-  in  words  the  nature  of  your  message, 

field,  and   then  an  L  for  Leeds;   and  though  it  is  quite  necessary  that  you 

George  and  Mary  were   almost  out  of  truly  and  sincerely  de^re  a  favourable 

patience,  aa  yonns  people  are  apt  to  reply  to  your  request, 
be  when  their  wishes  are  not  at  once         '  Besides  alt  this,  the  mode  of  which 

gratified.  I  speak  is  better  than  all  the  otbersfrom 

After  a  while  their  turn  came.     The  the  fact  that  you  need  not  go  to  any 

clerk  hurried  to  put  in  a  Y  for  York,  particular  place  to  send  your  request, 

and  '  Ay,  ay,'  was  the  r^Iy,  to  let  him  In  the  lonely  desert,  on  the  wide  sea,  iu 

know  that  his  wish  was  attended  to ;  the  crowded  dty,  on  the  mountain-top, 

uid  tiien  the  message  was  sent.  by  night  or  by  day,  in  sickness  and 

The  children  took  the  book  which  the  health,  in  trouble  and  affliction,  the  way 

clerk  handed  them,  and  looked  over  the  is  open  to  aU.    And  the  applicants  can 

telegraphic  alphabet,  and  George  said  never  be  so  nrnneroua  that  the  amplest 

he  was  sure  it  must  be  a  great  deal  desire   of   the  feeblest   child,  propwly 

more  i^fficnlt  to  remember  than  the  presented, shallnotmeetwithattention.' 
alphabet  of  A  B  C.  'Is  there  any  account  published  of 

They  thought  thev  should    like    to  this  wonderful  manner?' asked  George. 

rid  a  day  in  watcbiog  the  motions  of        '  Yes,  there  is,  my  son ;  and  I  hope 

telegraph;  but  after  they  had  been  yonr  interest   will   not  be   diminished 

there  for  some  time,   their  father  told  when  I  t«ll  yon  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 

them  they  must  return  home.  Bible.''    ■ 

Id  the  evening  the  children  could  talk        '  In  the  Biblt,  father ! '  cried  both  tlie 

of  nothing  but  the  wondera  of  the  tele-  children. 

graph.    '  Is  it  not  the  most  wonderful        '  Certunly ;  and  if  yon  will  both  get 

thing  you  ever  heard  of,  father  ? '  said  your  Bibles,  I  will  tell  yon  where  to 

Han.  find  the  passages  confirming  what  I 

'Ko,'   replied   her  father;    *1   have  have  said, 
besrd  of  thmgs  more  wonderful.'  The  children  opened  their  Bibles,  and 

'But,  father,' said  George, '  you  never  found,  as  their  father  directed  them,  the 

heard  of  any  message   being   sent   so  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  uity-fiftU 

qmcUy  as  by  this  means,  have  you  ? '  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  Mary  read,  as 

'Yes,  I  have,  my  son.'  follows:    'And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 

'Andrecfflvingananswerasquicldj?'  that  de/or«  fAey  caU,  I  will  answer;  and 

iidded  Geoif^  irhUe  they  are  ytt  mtaking,  I  will  hear-' 

'T«s,macbBO<meF,'repIiedhiBfather.        Next,  George  found  and  read  the 

'Are  yon  in  earnest,  father?'  sud  ninth  verse  of  the  fifty-eighth  chaptt^r 
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of  IsMah:  '  Then  ritall  thoa  call,  and  aod  attd,  0  Daakl,  I  am  now  oome  tottk 

the  Lord  ahaU  ODBver;  ttioa  ehalt  err,  to  give  tbee  skill  and  nadeietan^g. 

&ad  Ho  shsU  Bay,  Here  I  am.'  At  th^'^beginnitig  of  Iky  mppUeatiota  the 

'  Now,  turn,'  »«id  their  father,   '  to  oomouunfinent  came  forth,  and  /  am 

I>Miiel,iimthohaptec,twenttetiv,tweaty-  come  to  show  thee,'  etc. 

flrat,  second,  and  third  vereea.'  '  I  see,  father,  from  these  paoagee,' 

'  And  whiles  I  was  speaking,  and  said  Mary,  '  tliat  you  mean  praver.' 
praying,  aod  oonfeasing  my  ein  and  the  '  f  es,'  said  He.  Bat«a;  '  and  I  am  Bare 
sin  of  my  people  Israel  and  preseatiag  yon  will  both  agree  witJi  me  that  this 
my  atfpphcation  before  the  Lord  my  mode  of  oommuoication  with  heaven  it 
God;^7ea,  whiUt  I  wtu  meaking  in  more  wonderfnl  than  any  other ;  for  by 
prayer,  even  tiie  man  Galmel, — being  this  means,  if  we  call  npon  God  with 
caused  to  fly  mriklj,  tonched  me  about  faith  in  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  we  ahall 
the  time  of  the  eveBiiig  oblation.  And  receive  an  answer.'  —  Chil(ti  Com- 
be informed  me,  and  talked  with  me,  panion. 
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lilh,  in  Qoean  Sueet  EilE,  Edinburgh.    Dr.  moad,    D.D.,    bmd    baen     loosBd    from    hia 

Cainia,  the  redriog  Hodsraloiv  preaahed  a  ohftrge  of  Enkias  Church,  Glaagow,  on  ic- 

nuwtimpnadTgdiaaaurwIroni  Hab.T.  SS.IG,  cepting  call  fnm  St.  John's  Woud  Encliili 

ud  thereafter  oowtitalsd  the  Bynod.     Dr.  PrsBbylerun  Ohnrch,  London,  May  2B,  fS7I. 

Andrew    Thomaon,    Edinburgh,     and     Dr.  Thftt  John  Hhuhslwood   had   been   IoimkI 

Jowph  Brown,  Olaaniw,  were  aeretally  pro-  from  his  ohirgs  of  East  CoDfcregatioD,  H 

'■- All  the  Hoderalor'sohftir,  when  tbs  dington,  on  aooepting  call  to  English  PrM  . 

ueleoted  by  a  lajge  msjority,  and  terian  Churob,   WoroBBtar,  October  1,  1872. 


poaod  to  fill  the  Ho&Talor's  ohkir,  when  tbs  dington,  on  aooepting  call  to  English  Crosby. 

uttw  waaeleoted  by  a  lajge  msjority,  and  terian  Churob,   WoroBBtar,  October  1,  1872. 

look  the  ch^  aocordingly.     The  [ollo<riDz  That  William  L.  A.  Niven  had  been  loowd 

changH  affecting  lh«  roll  were  than  intimated  from  his  collegiate  charge  at  Innerieitheii. 

by  the  Clerk :—  Hfty  16, 1873.    That  James  Ji^re;,  M.A.,  os 

That  the  followjiig  ministers  bad  been  aocepUng  oall  from  Erskine  Church,  61h- 
removed  by  death :  —  William  Anderaon,  gow,  had  been  looeed  from  hia  charge  of 
IX.D.,  John  Street,  OlaegDw.  collegiate  EiDg'a  Park  Chnroh,  Dnlkeith,  Ha;  6,  ISTS. 
oli»jgo,Seplmnberl5,  1878;  ThomaaFiniay-  That  William  QaUetly,  formerly  ol  Peter- 
son, D.D.,  Rom  Street,  Edinburgh,  October  head,  had  b^n  inducted  at  TiUiconltiJ,  July 
17 ;  Bobert  Franch,  H.A.,  Derby  Bond,  Liver-  9,  187!. 

wol  October  25:  James  H-Orie,  D.D.,  Old  That  the  following  ministers,  having  tc- 

Ueldrum,  collegiate  chai^  Jannar;  IS,  1873  (  oepCed  calls,  and  been  loosed  fnnn  their  for- 

J»m™  SomervillB,  Airtfi,    colleglalo  charge,  mer  charges,  had   been   inducted  into  new 

January  20;  Boben  Gardner,  Wolverbamp-  chaises  :—Danoan  Ogitvie,  D.D.,  from  Port)^ 

Ion,  January  30;  DavidBonald,  West  Church,  bni^h,  Edinburgh,  toSonth  Church,  Falkirk, 

Saltooats,    oollegiat*    oharao.    Tebniary   1;  Juna-lS,  I87S  ;  WUliani  Bigby  Murray,  from 

Andrew  Jeffrey  Uunion,  LL.D..  St.  Andrew  Ardrosaan  to  Bmaswick  Street,  Hanctieater, 

Sauani,  Oreenodc,    February   12;    WlUiain  June  ST;   James  H.   Erakine,   from  Bmg- 

Pringle,  D.!D„  tf ortb  Church,  Auchtemrder,  head    to    Bow,    London,   July  2;  William 

February    16j     Andrew    H'Farlane,    D.D.,  Boyd,  from  Milnathort  lo  Forest  Hill,  Lon- 

Trfnity  ObTirch,  Oreenoch,  March  34.  don,  July  11 ;    Robert  French,  M.A.,   from 

That  the  following  ministers  had  demKted  Queen   Anne  Street,  DunfermtlDe,  to  Derby 

their  charges,  and  the  pastoral  relation  be-  Road,  Liverpool,  Angoet   16;  John  T' 


twsen  them  and  Uiejr  renwctlve  ooner^a. 
tions  been  dissolved  i— William  Q.  Fraaer, 


son,  H.A,  iroD  Bt.  Paul's,  Birkenhead,  l» 

_    _. ,  Westmoreland  Hoad,   Newoaatla,  September 

LitUe  Sutton,  May  14,  1871  -.  James  F.  Hen-  4  ;    Bobert    Campbell,    from    Aldershot  to 

dereoD,   Innellan,    June   4;   James   Wilson,  Albion    Church,    Loudon,    September   19, 

Lumsden,  June  14;  James    SmitU   Taylor,  James    M<Ewen,    HA.,    from    East    Bink, 

HutcbBBOntown,  Qlasgow,   August  IS ;   Ad-  Uawick,  to  Sjdne;  Plaoe,  Olasgow,  oolle- 

drew  H.  Andereon,  St.  Andrew's  Plaea,  Leith,  giate  ohaige,  September  26;  John  Thonisoo, 

October!;  James  Tony,  Sandwick,  Ootobec  frora    Sorth   Bichnioad   Street.    Edinburgh. 

1;   William   Turner,  Craigilam,   October  S;  collegiala  charge,   to  Campbeltown,  collegi- 

William  Johuaton,  Alexandria,  Ootober  15 ;  ale  charge,  October  16  i  A.  W.   Oarmichtel, 

Bobert  Bedpaib,  Oieodon  Church,  London,  from    East    Congregation,    LinKtbgow,    lo 

January  2,  187S;  James  Taylor,    D.D.,  Ben-  Oiendon  Chnrob,  London,  January  2, 1873 ; 

field  Street,    Gliwgow,  January  14;    David  Bubfrt  Anderson,  from  Ceree,  West  Chnmli, 

Kiug,LL.D.,Uomlngside,£dIn'burgh,Haroh  lu  Hiluatboct,  March  13;  Thomas  Dobbis, 
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fram  Stnomar,  Weat  Ohiuoh,  to  St.  Andnw'a 
Plus,  Laith,  April  2;  Bobert  Snwll,  trorn 
e«iiliend  to  Porlaburgh,  Bdinburgli.  April 
14 1  Thoma*  Kirk  Hkiaoiullaii  LftiM,  Bnehin, 
tv  H*;mftrkM,  Etlmbaigh,  April  SD :  Bobut 
Scon,  M.A.,  from  LocMDniid  to  Ouvonbe 
ieti,  Qlaagow,  ApiU  29;  Junei  Grienon 
Scon,  fron  St.  Andnw*  to  BanOsld  BtiMt, 
Ohagow,  April  80. 

And  tlut  the  foUowiiig  DrMohei*  hmd  been 
onhinad: — Qeorge  R>e,  M~A.,  at  Loieburu 
Slnet,  Dumfriaa,  oollegiata  ohum  Juns  4, 
im-,  ThomM  Ifathi*,  at  TnmoDt,  oollegiaM 
clurg(i,JonelI;  Ohuloa  U'Ewiii^  M  Stor- 
mittj,  June  18;  Junes  Eawat,  at  Park 
Sinet,  Arlsxiath,  Jui^  ID;  Alexander  Thorn- 
ran  U'Laan,  at  BaiUieMoo,  Augoat  14) 
Bobgrt  Bimpoon,  H.A.,  at  Stookbridge, 
Angiut  !1;  John  Young,  H.A.,  at  Newing- 
toii,  Edinbiu^h,  collegiate  charge,  October 
!;  BallaDtyue  Brodle,  H.A.,  at  Beaamont 
Union,  NoTcmber  IS;  Allan  Wilwin.  at 
Sonb  Uiddletoo,  Noramber  21)  Andrew 
Uonon,   at  Innerleithen,  oollrgiato  chatce, 


Uny,  (t  Suiton,  Jaunaij  80,  1876;  James 
Slilcr  Baa,  at  Eoolefeohan,  Fabriuuy  4; 
PaUr  UortOD,  at  Strathayen,  Wait  Oongro- 
(Uion,  Mansli  4;  John  Smitb,  U.A.,  at 
iluriiead,  March  6;  Arahibald  B.  Uameron, 
ti  PriuoM  Street,  Arbroatb,  llarofa  26; 
Juua  Hair  Sae,  at  Haryhill,  ooUegiate 
chuge,  Harch  86  ;  William  Amot  Mitchell, 
il  DDrham,  Atiril  16 ;  Darid  Bmohanan,  at 
Gtronaar,  AprU  SO;  Jamaa  Dmmmond,  at 
AHiHMiria,  Ma;  6. 

It  wai  alao  reported  tliat  the  following 
ibuigH  affecting  the  roll  of  ooDgragaClDni 
lud  ocoDirad  ainca  last  meetiue; — 

That  the  Eaat  and  Wot  OouTagatioDa, 
AochMmoobty,  bad  been  niiitod  luto  one, 
"luch  wta  bow  Hunlled  as  South  Congre- 
nliiiii,  Auchtennnohty,  with  John  Wise  and 
JutiD  F.  U>Swaliis  ae  joint-ministen,  April 

Thu  dw  oongregatlOD  of  Dalreoch  had 
IwM  diseolTed  od  4lh  Juim  i  and  the  Saoond 
CimgTFgatioD,  NewbuTglw  uTing  left  the 
wonuuiian  ol  the  United  Pnwbylerian 
C^ondi,  had  been  removed  tram  the  roll  in 
Swambrr  1872. 

Thai  the  congregation  of  Sixtowna,  Ire- 
lud,  had  been  dropped  from  the  roll. 


'«a»,  Anguet  6,  .        _ 

bargli,  Pteabjlar j  of  Edinburoh,  Anguat6; 
I-oodoD  Bead,  EdlDbargh,  PreBbrtary  of 
Edinburgb,  Aagust  6\  Fartcbead,  Qlasgow, 
Pmsbyierj  of  QIaagow,  January  4,  1878; 
Bedcu,  PresbytBry  of  Newcaatla.  January 
i;  BRnghty-Ferry,  Second  CoDgregation, 
Freabylaryot  Dundee,  March  6;  Plantation, 
Gliagow,  Presbytery  of  Qlasgow,  April  8. 

It  wu  reported  that  the  following  had 
^  oTdaiued  as  misaionaricB,  viz.:— -By  the 
Pfaabrlery  of  Glaoguw— Dugald  Campbell, 
W  Calabar,  May  28,  1872;  John  Dewar,  to 
CiBtiria,  October  SI;  John  L.  Murray,  to 
<>t^ia,  Deeember  2S. 


And  by  tha  Praabytery  of  Laaeashiw — 
Aleiuidn'  Pringle  0.  Jamieaon,  to  India, 
April  21,  1872. 

On  a  reference  from  the  Edinbnrgh  Pira- 
l^tory  on  tba  cage  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Janua  Taylor  as  repreaeutaCiTe  elder  of 
Blaokfrian  Beanon,  Edinburgh,  it  was 
urreed,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  A.  MaoEwen. 
ulasgow,  to  accept  the  commission  of  the 
repreaentativa  of  BLackfrian  Street  CoDgre- 
gation, and  add  hia  name  to  the  rolL 


Dr.  Da.Tii>  M'Ewav,  Qlaagow,  labmltted 
the  report  on  Theologloal  EducMian.  The 
report  showed  that  tba  number  of  atndanu 
who  had  pmeentad  themHelres  for  examina- 
tion with  a  view  to  entering  the  Hall,  on  18th 
June,  was  28,  as  compared  with  40  last  year, 
of  whom  only  one  failed  to  pass  the  eiamina- 
lioD.  On  comparing  the  total  number  of 
aludsnla  enralled  for  tba  sesaion  with  thai  of 
the  eight  yeara  immediately  pieceding.  the 
Committee  found  that  in  ie6fi  there  were  132  ; 
in  1866, 1S4;  in  1867,  ISG;  in  1S6S,  139;  in 
1869,  142;  In  1870,  139;  in  18T1,  151;  in 
1872,186.  Ofthe  186  enrolled,  79  belonged 
to  the  aenloT  and  67  to  the  junior  diTision  of 
the  Hall.  Tha  Committee  had  leoelTed  a 
memorial  from  a  meeting  of  the  studmts 
held  dnring  last  sesaiDn  oil  Ihe  Hall,  dMirlng 
a  diminntlon  in  the  nnmber  of  boon  of  daily 
attendance  at  the  UsU,  and  exneadDg  so 
O[dn!oa  that  la  other  reapeota  (he  ■irange- 
menta  of  tha  Ball  abanld  be  improved.  The 
memorial  aaked  the  Ooort  to  taka  intoooo- 
aldaration  tha  whide  working  amngamenia 
of  the  Hall,aiidtodaTiaesuohnMaaa>a  might 
seem  fitted  to  inoreaae  the  affidancy  of  theo- 
logical training.  Tha  Committee  could  not 
b^  obaerre  a  growing  dasira  on  the  part  of 
many  throughout  tha  Chnrob  for  soma  impo^ 
tant  change  in  Iheir  pteeent  ayalem  of  tbeo- 
togioal  training.  The  students'  memorial, 
and  oTertures  to  the  Synod  on  the  subject  by 

desire  not  to  be  oreriooked.  Their  aijanjre- 
mente  for  traiuing  students  for  the  ministry 
had  not  always  baen  represented  joa  manner 
that  did  justice  to  the  predict  benefits  con- 
nected with  them,  and  to  Che  innlnaUe 
labours  of  their  ProfeesorB.  Looking,  how- 
ever, 10  the  demand  which  was  being  made 
at  [irssent  in  all  Churches  fora  high  alandard 
of  theological  Bcholarship,  tbe  inoreaaod 
means  which  their  people  m  general  had  for 
self-support  in  prosecuting  study,  the  neces- 
sity  for  candidates  for  the  mioiatry  taTing 

should  qualify  them  to  grapple  aucceosfully 
with  the  rarious  forms  of  mudam  error  and 
unbelief,  It  appeared  to  tbe  Committee  that  a 
time  had  coma  whan  tha  Synod  waa  again 
called  upon  earionaly  to  consider  tha  whole 

aoestioQ  ol  the  Hall  amngenients,  and  wlist 
langes  it  might  be  adTLsahle  to  make  toi 
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Bocora  thabeat  ponlbletralDln^fortherlaliig  77  Madfnta  lud  preaaiitsd    UnrnMlm  for 

ministrj.     Ten  yeia  igo,  STUodial  iaqoiry  axamiuMiou  Id  tbe  ImrBiuy  competitian  is 

rcBulted  !□  tlie  oODlJpuuica  of  tiiKlr  preaeDt  November.   For  the  first  time  in  the  hiituir  of 

tlieologinl  cxiaree.     It  might  be  found  th&t  tbe  BcholarBhip  Sobsroe,  the  Cdrnmitlee  W 

the  Ohurch  wu  now  prepu'ed  to  wlajit  mora  had  a  cooaidaraUe  enr^riuB  on  the  ordinvj 

decided  wtion ;  and  If,  on  ooref d1  mgairj,  accotint  at  tbe  end  of  the  yeu-.     WbNi  t» 

the  Sjnod  macooTlDeed  that  chuigea  of  an  aooounta  ware  oloeed  on  Slat  Dsoemtaar,  thin 

important  kind  most  be  made  in  order  to  remained  a  balanoa  In  hand  of  ^Dl,  Sa.  M.; 

Kcnrethe  efflcienof  desired,  the  Committee  and  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  thi 

were  of  opinion  that  the  more  promptly  theBe  donation  of  £200,  given  W  tbe  famQy  of  the 

were  consummated  tbs  better.     Tiia  affairs  of  lat«  Professor  Lindsay,  ahonld   be  added  to 

the  Edinburgh  Library  were  in  a  satisfactory  the  oapltal  fond,  together  with  £200  of  the 

condition.     The  nnmbsr  ot  TOlomes  given  snrpliia   o(   last   year,   to  foond  a  Hebrew 

oat  daring  the  year  was  £893.    The  uamber  acbolarebip,  and    that  its  namo  Bbanld  b> 

of  books  given  oat  ia  connecUon  with  the  'The  Ltndaay  Scholarship.' 
Brown  Librarr,  Qlat^ow,  wa«  1721,  and  the         Dr.  THOitaow,  Edinburgh,  spoka  in  favour 

DDmber  of  books  added  during  the  year  iras  of  the  raoommendatioa   of  tiie   Commitlet, 

143.     The  report  recommended  thatin  fature  which  was  adopted. 
Professor  CaldBTwood'e  aandbook  of  Moral  bihod 

Pkiio»opkj  should  bo  iiaed  instead  of  Slew-         Dr.   David  Yornio,    Glasgow,    oonveoir, 

art's  Oulbaei  in  the  axamioaUona  on  that  gave  in  the  report  of  this  Committee,  which 

■ubieot.  was  appointed  at  last  meeting  of  Byood  with 

i  recommendationa  of  the   Committee  instruotionB  'to  consider  the  whole  qneitiofl 

■■      -ynodClM" 

„ __ n  Billsan 

e  more  Overtures,  together  with  the  emDluments  of 
~  ad  tocoofar  withthemastoth* 

.  sipediting  the  bnsinesa  of  the 

■.  M.  B.  Scott  submitted  the  report  on  Synod.'  The  datiea  of  the  clerks  the  Cob- 
the  Qanerai  BtatisUcs  of  the  Church.  The  mittee  foond  to  he  both  nDmerous  and  on- 
repoit  showed  that  tha  numlier  of  oongrega-  eroue  beyond  what  many  membere  of  Synod 
tions  on  the  roll  of  tbe  Kynod  in  Deoeiuber  were  likely  to  be  aware  of,  and  to  hive 
1871  was  eOS,  and  in  December  1S72,  Sll,  materially  Increased  m  reoent  yeara  with  the 
showing  an  increase  of  three  aongragationa  expansion  of  the  business  of  tha  Chnrch. 
during  the  year  1873.  During  the  year  five  Tha  report  then  Bnumeraled  tbe  se«ral 
Eewcongregationa  had  been  ereoted,  and  two  duties  which  had  to  be  performed  by  th> 
had  left  the  denominaliou.  In  1871  the  nom-  oUrks,  with  the  emolummtsattaohed  thereto, 
ber  of  members  in  full  communion  with  tha  The  Commitlee  made  the  fallowing  tbooid- 
Church  was  181,426,  and  In  1873  tha  number  mendations  with  regard  to  the  clerkships:- 
was  182,810,  showing  an  increase  in  1872  of  (1)  Thai  an  additional  Clerk  ot  Synod  be 
1881.  The  congregatioDal  income  for  1873  appointed,  (i)  That  the  salariea  of  tha 
was  £244,847,  Is.  Id.,  or  an  avetaga  income  oferkB  be  tnoressed  as  the  Synod  sball  deter- 
to  each  congregation  of  £400,  14a.  Sd.,  being  mine.  (8)  That  tbe  Committee  on  Bills  and 
£16,116,  IBs.  4d.  over  the  amount  repented  in  Overturea  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  pR- 
1871.  The  amount  conlrlbnted  for  misaion-  sent  nnmbeta.  (4)  That  as  an  nliimata 
ary  and  benevoltnt  purposes  for  1872  was  arrangement,  tbe  office  of  Clerk  ot  the  Oam- 
£69,897,  12b.  7d..  giving  an  STerage  to  each  mtttseon  BmsandOvertnreBbediBoontinnel, 
oongregatioa  of  £114,  7s.  lid.,  and  aiceedisg  and  an  honorary  oonvenar  of  said  oommittn 
the  amount  contributed  in  1871  by  £1706,  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  preparaCin 
48.  Sd.  Taking  the  two  branches  together,  and  introduction  of  the  Synod's  boslnass ;  the 
the  total  amount  of  congregational  Income  for  Synod  Clerks  randeringthe  convener  and  the 
1873  was  £814,744,  ISa.  6d.,  giving  an  aver-  committee  all  the  clerical  usisUnoethatmay 
ago  income  to  each  oongregatioa  for  all  pur-  be  required.  (6)  That,  with  the  view  of 
)xisea  of  ££15,  3s.  7d.,  and  exceeding  the  ■ecnring  additional  time  for  the  Synod'a 
congregational  Inooma  of  1871  by  £17,833,  la.  rwular  bnslnesa,  the  report  ot  the  CommittS* 
^v.  ^..i-^.--,  .-^.j-,„  .„  ,<,™  :.j:„....  __  "orreapondenoe  with  Foreign  Churchea 
...  -  .  —  --ceived,  and  foreign  deputies  heard,  at 
ibership  of  tbe  Church,  bnt  the  increase  the  aunaal  missloaary  meeting.  (S)  That 
ui  uiembenhip  over  the  whole  oi  Scotland  only  important  oaoses  shall  be  fixed  on  tha 
had  been  oiJy  at  the  rate  of  one  member  to  roll  of  causes  for  the  day,  and  that  miner 
each  contention.  oaueea,  arranged  In  a  SEpanie  list,  shall  he 
Mr.B.T.  HiiiDi:,cTON,  QIasgow (elder),  and  taken  in  their  order  when  the  Unelnesa  pat 
Hr.  S.  B-riTT,  Liverpool  (elder),  made  some  down  for  the  day  has  been  exhausted.  Or 
obeervatiorui  on  the  report,  pointing  out  that  (7)  that  the  Btanding  order  which  reqalrss 
the  member?  of  the  CEinroh  were  not  oontri-  the  Synod  to'adjoarn  at  nine  o'olook  PJI. 
hnting  in  proportion  to  their  income,  and  that  ontesa  it  be  carried  otherwise  by  a  spectsl- 
Httle  ot  the  general  increase  of  wealth  which  vote,  shonld  be  rescinded.  The  Committes 
was  taking  place  was  coming  into  the  also  made  the  followiDg  snggestioDS  for  tha 
Church.  consideration  of  the  Synod;— (1)  Whether 
SEPOBT  OS  Bcraoi.ARmiPB.  the  Byuod  should  not  hold  its  Urst  msM- 
Dr.  DuFC,  Heleuabargb,  submitted  tbe  te-  ing  annually  at  one  o'clook  luEtaad  of  sii. 
port  onticholarsbipa    The  report  stated  that  Or  (3)  whether  Uie  Synod  should  not  ood- 
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H  uniihUy  on  a  Tbnr0dd.j  Icstoad  of  & 
ondij,  and  immge  for  taUD);  tip  its  prill- 
til  buerncM  dnring  tbe  eecood  week, 
Dr,  loDNQ  sgggeeled  that  a  committee 
i7Dld  be  appoint«d  to  name  an  interim  cltirk 
MeiBtUr.^sokett. 


Hr,  MCoLL,  Partiek,  stated  that  an  offlce- 
ver  in  bi^  church  ha<d  intimated  to  him 
Lt  be  intended  to  fonnd  two  Bcholarahips. 
« SDQ  his  friend  bad  named  for  that  pur- 
e  wu  the  mnniilcent  oae  of  £1S00.  It 
It  proposed  to  give  the  scholarehipa  to  the 
mkj  Hal).  The  new  Bcholarships  would 
alicd  the  'Pitcaim'  and  'Miller-Fnaie 


tumis  aud  dbbt  UQCicATioir. 
Dr.  BctTT  Bubraitted  the  report  of  the 
loi'B  Board  tor  Mansas  and  Debt  Liqnida- 
n,  Tbe  tpplicationa  daring  the  year  for 
tttDcs  in  the  ereotion,  purchaao,  and 
iiir  o(  mansee  bad  been  aomawhat  more 
menu  than  thoBn  presented  in  the  pre- 
lins  fears.  Blank  schedules  of  appiioA- 
•  '■"'  ■- *  -)  eleven  eongregationB 


i  and  ail 


Blhec 


li  UiDBs  Bcheme,  blank  schednles  of  ap- 
UioD  for  grantfi  had  been  sent  to  262  con- 
e>>uiis.  Since  Ha;  1872,  giantshadbeen 
"Md  to  flTe  congregation  e  to  aid  them  in 


It  TbennmberofcongregationBto  which, 
IB  lie  [ormation  of  the  Manse  Fnnd  to  the 
JolKirch  1878,  pecnniary  aesietanca  had 
« tendered  by  the  J'  "       - 


«i  "IS  estimated  at  £46,767,  giving  __ 
nge  amonnt  grsAted  in  each  caee  of 
l\  LOa,  id.  The  donations,  anbscriptiona, 
liiltereeHorl872amonBled  to  £1309,  2s. 

>r>d  tliat,  in  addition  to  38  esses  in  which 
IBO  grants  bad  Ijeen  already  offered,  there 
']  reigned  in  that  claas  of  congregations 
■bosebenefittheManae  Scheme  wag  ori- 

iTlded,  and  27  in  which  the  existing  msnss 
Mnmcdatioo  was  unsoitiible  or  ineufflcient 
■ler  the  head  of  debt  liquidation,  the  report 

loiilitiDn  Fund,  which  was  inseiisd  in  ths 
mt  of  Ma;  1872,  contained  the  names  of 
™i^tgatiane  to  which  assistance  in  dtbt 
"idilioB  efforts  had  been  extended.  The 
r'E'le  amount  of  the  grants  made  tothoss 
conmgations  was  £5614,  16s.,  and  the 
Diu  be  raised  by  tham  aa  the  condition  of 
'["jmentof  these  grants  was  £13,965, 11a. 
,  IliDB  prnridiag  for  the  reduction  of  debt 
ccDgiegational  property  to  tbe  extent  ol 
9,4;o,6a.5d. 
fbe  S;nod  adopted  the  report. 


So^nd  and  Sootland,  In  whioh  it  was  stated 

that  the  diaeetablisbment  question  baa  made 
dieoernible  progress  daring  the  year,  and  (hs 
frequency  of  Its  discuasion  by  writers  and 
speaker*  of  ail  political  and  eccleaiiatical 
shades  has  been  marked.  The  activity  of 
Ohnroh  Defence  Associattone  in  England,  tbe 
condition  of  the  Established  CborcliSB,  the 
movement  of  Cburch  Oonrto  In  Scotland,  the 
rertrii^  energy  of  English  and  also  of  Scot- 
tish Dissent,  the  inoroasingly  favourabls  tana 
of  the  press  and  of  parliamentary  debaie,  and 
the  attitude  of  political  parties,  along  with 
other  aigns  of  the  times,  indicate  a  g:  owing 
preparatinn,  to  which  yoar  CIpmmi  tee  have 
endeavoured  to  i^ntribute.  With  this  view 
it  was  jndged  expedient  to  issue  a  statement, 
for  popular  nee,  of  the  grounds  wl.ioh  justifv 
and  demand  diEe^tabliehmBDi  Tue  upecta- 
tions  of  the  CommittM  have  been  tnlly  real- 
ised,   In   tbe  general  and    cordial  welcome 

also  deemed  expedient  by  the  Committee  to 
address,  early  in  last  December,  a  circular  to 
presbyteriee,  aoHciting  such  co-operation  in 

ways,  as  their  members  might  ffnd  snitable. 
To  meet  a  wish  for  detailed  Bcggeations  of  a 

Siractioal  kind,  a  private  circular  was  more 
atelj  addrsBsed  to  the  miuisters  of  tbe 
Cburch,  contaioing  a  variety  of  suggestions 
which  might  be  acted  on  aa  personal  and 
local  oiroumstancea  might  direct.  The  move- 
ment for  the  modification  of  the  law  of  pa- 
ti'onage,  foreshadowed  last  year,  has  for  some 

promoters  probably  wait  a  more  opportune 
moment  for  action.  Tho  Commitlea  have 
been  in  readiness  to  take  necessary  steps 
when  it  should  reappear.  As  a  Church,  we 
have  now  put  our  hsuds  to  the  plougo  in 
this  movement,  one  of  tbe  most  importuit,  in 
its  bearii^  on  the  interests  of  religion,  m 
modern  history.  Happily  no  Church  occu- 
pipe  a  more  favourable  position  for  rightly 
influencing  public  thought  on  this  qnestion 

individually  and  nniledly  in  localitieB  by  its 
minieters  and  members  in  the  adrocaoy  of 
sound  principlea,  which  are  the  source  of 
moral  power,  and  in  their  prsctioal  applica- 
tion to  the  duties  of  citizenship,  combined 
with  the  utterances  and  actinia  of  the  Synod, 
and  the  labours  of  its  Committee  improving 
opportunities  fumiahed  by  events,  would 
probably  contribute  more  powerfully  than 
most  believe  to  bring  ni^ar  tbe  final  emanci- 
nation  of  the  Chnrcboa  of  Great  Britain  from 
ilate  dependence  and  control.  The  Com- 
uittee  lay  on  the  table  the  papera  they  have 
isued,  and    recommend   that  they  be  reap- 


the  Svnod  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Miairs  motion. 

Dr.  BjtRFKR  moved  thatthe  Synod  receive 
the  report,  thank  the  Committee  for  thoir 
diligence,  reappoint  thorn  to  proseoute  their 
labours,  and  agree  to  petition  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Mr.  HiaU'e  motion ;  and  whereaa 
the  Committee  issued  a  statement  without 
having  bad  an  opportunity  to  take  the  mind 
of  the  Syuod  upon  it,  and  whereas  Ihete  Is 
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*  dtffereuee  of  opinion  unong  bcetlimi  r»- 
nrding  aome  ptrtaofsaidatatemsnt,  whelher 
Imj  be  in  uioonluiM  witb  tho  viowa  hatd 
by  tbe  Synod  an  the  olril  omgiBtiale'i  office 
in  relation  to  religion  and  the  Church,  the 
Court  deoUrea  thM  there  U  nothing  in  the 
statement  to  be  nnderatood  as  in  anj  iray 
■uperaediDg  the  vieira  of  this  Sjmod  bbC 
forth  in  the  pftpnr  nsuall;  called  the  Artiolea 
of  AKreementj  and  Banctionad  hj  the  Sjnod 
in  ISTL  The  question,  he  remarked,  wu 
Dot,  bad  the  Oominiltee  gone  beyond  their 
poweri  in  taking  upon  them  to  frame  and 
IMUe  a  statement  without  first  referring  it  to 
Ibe  Svood?  The  quegllon,  aa  be  took  it, 
was,  had  the  Cummittee,  ia  (he  atatement 
iaaued  by  tham,  truly  and  aconrataly  ei- 
rawaed  or  repreaented  the  riewa  of-  their 
Cburch?  Some  brethren  vere  of  opiniou 
that  then  were  statemeuta — at  lea«t  modae  o[ 
eipreBaion— in  the  CoDimiltee'a  manifoato 
liardly  reooncilable  vith  the  pnnxHiitioaa  of 
tbe  Articles  of  Agreement  which  bad  been 


ought  not  to  bo  carrind  beyond  the  outward 
and  the  aecular  affairs  ot  eommnnities. 
That  waa  conaidared  by  lumg  to  be  incon- 
usfent  with  the  duty  of  tbe  magistrate  to  be 
reflated  by  tbe  Word  of  God.  Eia  under- 
standing of  tbe  clause  waa,  that  tbe  provlDDe 
of  tbe  magiatrata,  ae  a  Civil  oSoar,  was  in 
things  eivL  Into  tbe  domain  of  conscienos 
tbe  oiTil  magistrate  might  not  intrudr.  It 
was  Directed  to  another  part  of  the  etatemeat 
that  tbe  magistrate  was  not  to  take  the  time 
any  more  thui  the  money  of  the  subject  for 
alleged  religloaa  porpoaea.  He  understood 
this  not  to  be  incouaistenC  with  what  was 
said  Id  tbe  Hading  of  the  Committee,  that  tbe 
magistrate  might  and  ought  to  legislate  in 
the  matter  of  tbe  outward  obserranoe  of  the 
Sabbath. 

Hr.  Bkll,  Newcastle,  aeoonded  tbe  motion. 

Dr.  MACLEOD,  Birkenhead,  said  that  t)ie 
Htatemenl  which  hul  been  issued  by  the 
Uommlttee  had  had  a  great  effect  across  the 
Border.  Ila  elTpet  had  been  Ibe  rehabilita- 
1  of  that  Church  in  the  generous  good 
if  their  feUow-workers  Id  £DgUnd 
lu  luia  great  conflict.  He  rejoiced  to  see  tbe 
way  in  which  forces  were  being  brongbt  to 
the  front  OQ  the  question  in  another  and 
well-beloved  Church. 

Dr.  Alhxahdeb  MacEwhs,  Glasgow,  said 
that  It  would  be  a  shame  if,  in  this  great 
disestablishment  movement,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  take  their  own  part,  and  to  do 
what  tbey  could  to  carry  it  forward  te  its 
destined  and  not  far  off  triumph.  While 
that  was  true,  however,  they  must  be  careful 
as  to  the  position  tbey  took  up,  and  also  as 
to  tbe  means  which  they  thought  the  wisest 
for  effecting  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
He  was  not  at  all  Burs  that  any  good  end 


opinion  o 


would  be  served  by  their  Charch  introdiiclng 
the  subject,  In  Its  present  slater  no 
their  presbyteries,  but  Into  their  ae 


to  the  quBBtion,  and  in  their  diSerentspluRt 

of  action  do  what  tliey  conld  to  carry  out  tbi 
diaeatabllshment  prJDdlple.    In  regard  to  U» 
oircular  which  had  been  Issued,  he  believtd 
that  it  was  competent  for  the  Committse  to      | 
Imue  that  documeDt ;  but,  at  the  aama  Iba^ 
he  was  at  liberty  to  call  in  qunlion  tha 
judiciousness    of    acting    immediately,    ul     | 
without  further  oonsideraUon,  OD  the  powen 
which  the  Committee  thought,    and   could     | 
prove,    tbey  poaseaaed.      He    did  not  doubt 
that  there  were  many  in  Scetland  who  wrra     ' 
aatisaed  with  that  statement;    but,   on  tfaa     ' 
other  hand,  he  waa  equally  well  asaund  that     I 
there  were  those  who  were  not  aatisaed  wiik 
it;  and  he  did  not  chink  that  it  argued  uy 
weakness  to  say  that,  while  they  welltccl^ 
dlally  in  tor  the  diaeBtabliehmeot  movemenl     . 
they  ahould  state  their  approval  of  tbe  cm- 
duct  of  the  Committee  in  terms  wliich  woald     ' 
protect  any  who  did  not  see  their  way  tn 
take  the  manifesto  In  qnestlon  withoat  amli 
an  explanatory  motion  aa  that   which  had     I 
just  been  submitted.     While  aniions,  on  tha     | 
one  hand,  that  the  Churches  should  be  di>- 
established,  be  was  anzioaa,    on  the  otbw 
hand,  to  see  on  what  principle  society  waste     . 
be  regulated  after  disestablishment  had  tileD 

5 lace.     Be  moved  that,  instead  of  reiq>pDinl-     ■ 
If  the  Committee,  tbe  Syood  resolve  tbat 
this  CommHiee,  the  Committee  on  the  IrUi 
Church  and  kindred  qnestiona,  and  the  CoDi-     I 
mittea  on  National  Education,   be  memed  ii     I 
one  committee,  that  ehall  be  chosen  by  the 
Synod,  and  ohorged  with  the  whole  euhjeot  ot 
which  these  are  different  branches,  and  that     i 
they  shall  be  apecially  instructad   to  taka     I 
siuui  steps  as  may  be  best  fitted  to  forward 
tbe  dlseetablishment  movement. 

Dr.  Qeoboe  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  aeconded 

Br.  Caishs  said  he  entirely  concurred  with 
Dr.  Harper's  motion,  while  at  tbe  same  tuna 
he  felt  it  was  very  needful  that  these  clausei 
at  the  end  of  it  should  be  there.  He  ooulil 
reconcile  the  statement  of  the  Comaiittaa 
with  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  but  at  tha 
aame  time  be  felt  that  ha  could  not  recfflicila 
it  with  them  nnlesa  be  had  carried  tlie 
Arliclea  of  Agreement  in  his  own  mind  as  the 
mind  of  Ibe  Church.  He  believed  there  wan 
nothing  mtended  in  the  writing  of  It  to  con- 
tradict the  Articlea  of  Agreement,  but  he  le- 
gretled  that  there  was  not  an  infusion  her* 
SDd  there  of  such  statements  of  sinular  leBCi 
to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  as  would  have 
precluded  all  mistake,  and  hindsred  any  mis- 
apprehension of  the  paper. 

ht.  HacEwbh  was  exceedingly  anilous  to 
save  Che  Synod  •  vote,  apd  was  willing  to 
withdraw  his  motion  on  the  □nderalantung 
that  the  Committee  of  which  Ur.  Hutlon  wai 
convener  should  be  enlarged. 

The  discussion  waa  adjourned. 


EVEHTMO  SeDERDIIT. 

The  Synod  mat  agaia  at  six  o'c1ook~Di. 
Joseph  BrowD,  moderator. 
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Tit  UoDKRATOR  nlA  there  tu  nov  onl; 
aii«  motion  before  the  honae. 

Kr.  NuiOL,  Aberlodj,  wld  he  had  the  fol- 
biriiig  rsaolutliiii  to  moTe: —  'That  the  report 
odhsCommlttae  ou  Diwstablielimeat  be  re- 
Miredi  hot  lbs  Synod  i" 


Willi  the  Juiiury  number  of  the  ifunofury 
Jtsvnj.' 

This  «u  not  HooadBd. 

Ur.  Biirroii  replied,  lemarklDK  thdt  the 
Comndttse  were  Dot  th«r«  in  the  posiUoD  o( 
^eiiilmla,  or  expressing  nigrel  tor  the  utioa 
Ibejhid  taken,  but  eimply  reporting  lo  the 
Bpod  on  what  Ihay  hud  done.  Ab  to  the 
[fiiitiDg  ot  the  Blslement  along  with  the 
Shot^  the  editor  and  the  publisher*  of  the 
lUiord  held  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  that; 
ud  it  via  with  them  the  Synod  had  to  deal, 
ind  not  with  the  Cgmmiltee. 

The  motion  of  Df.  Harper  wsa  then  passed 
muiiimoiiily. 


r,  LimekUnB,  appeared  in  sup- 
port o!  aa  OTertnr«  from  the  Presbjlery  ot 
Dulenuline  in  support  of  diseslablisbmeDt 
ol  Uie  Chnrohes.  He  called  attention  to  the 
uomaloiis  poflition  of  a  Church,  the  truth  ot 
whcee  dooWnes  waa  to  be  determined  by  the 
cItII  inttiorities,  the  fitnesB  of  whom  for  such 
lUakaonld  not  be  ^aranteed.    Be  further 


9  grou    ■  ■' 


1  that 


portion  of  the  eonunonity. 
Inludhad  been  disestablished,  with  the  bast 
nnltB;  and  when  the  Church  of  England  and 
Iba  Chnieh  of  Scotland  were  dlseetablisbed, 
tit  W  reenlts  would  also  follow. 

Mr.  U'Dowau.  Alloa,  also  apoke  In  sup- 
port of  the  oTerture. 

On  the  motion  ot  Dr.  BiroHrE,  DuDse^  It 
■u  agreed  that  the  Synod  shoiild  petition 
Pwliunent  in  farour  of  Hr.  Ulall's  motion. 
A  Bonunittee  was  appointed  to  dr^w  up  a 
petition  in  lavonr  ot  Hr.  Hiall's  motion. 


Hr.  Cu£E,  amTener  ot 
ippointed  to  name  an  interim  clerk  to  act 
ith  Hr.  Beckett,  reported  that  the  com- 
imltee  had  fixed  upon  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
Xewcaelle,  to  act  in  that  capaci^. 


that  Its  fl 

in  DO  untriendly  spirit. 

Dr.  Oairhb  moved,  'TbaC  the  Sytiad  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  thank 
them  for  their  diligence;  that  the  Synod 
aoree  to  express  the  hope  that  the  new 
Education  Act  for  Scotland  may  proTS  the 
means  ot  extending  tlie  bleesiDg  of  a  sound 
sducatioD  to  many  hitherto  neglected  chil- 
dren ;  and  reappoint  the  Commillee  to  watch 
oTer  the  operations  of  the  new  Act  in  their 
relation  to  the  principles  and  interests  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  report  to 
the  Synod  as  they  may  see  occasion.' 

Hr.  W.  Hum,  Beith  (elder),  seconded  the 

After  remarks  by  Ur.  Bamage,  Ur.  Hut- 
Ion,  and  Dr.  A.  UacEwsn,  the  motion  was 


on  the 
ist 
ipo  that  they 

Synod  at  its  present  meeting  a  copy  of  the 
revised  Hymn  Book ;  but  the  work  had  been 
mare  difficult  than  they  had  anticipated,  and 
they  found,  in  order  (o  do  Justice  to  their 
work,  that  they  couM  not  do  so  at  this  time. 
They  simply,  therefore,  reported  progress. 
As  the  Csmmittee  expected  to  have  Uie  Hymn 
Book  ready  for  the  prpss  in  the  coarse  ot  a 
tew  months,  they  respeotfuLy  urged  upon  the 
Synod  the  propriety  and  neceeelty  ot  now 
determining  whether  a  selection  from  thepara- 
phnises  should  form  part  of  tfae  revised  Hymu 


prevent  a  year's  delay  in  the  publieatic 
the  Hymn  Book,  the  Committee  might  n> 
aathorized  to  transmit  copies  to  presbyteries, 
and  to  request  them  to  report  thereon,  either 

meeting  in  Hay  1874.  It  was  resolved,  1^  a 
large  majority,  that  the  Hymn  Book  sbonld 
not  include  a  selection  from  the  paraphrases. 

Weiwbsdat,  Hag  14. 
The  Synod  met  this  fcoenoon — Dr.  Joseph 
Brown,  modsrator. 


Its  prortsiooB   _ 

itmed,  stili  they  were  undoubtedly  ii 
Tuns  of  every  previous  education  bill  for 
BtoUand, and  more  than  any  previous  meastire 
■a  uison  with  Ihe'priDclplDB  repeatedly  laid 
Jown  by  the  Synod.     The  Committee  were 

■wtariui  spirit  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
^  d  ttie  Act.  It  could  notbe  doubted  that 
tWe  vsre  not  only  theoretioal  defects  in  this 
Act,  but  that,  as  it  came  to  be  applied,  these 
vne  likely  to  cause  diiHcnlty  and  dinsension ; 
Mid  other  imperleoiioQs,  which  only  actual 
npniment  oooid  disclose^  might  need  to  be 
wtrWed.  It  was  to  bo  hoped,  however, 
tut  the  msasnrs  might  get  a  fair  (rial,  and 


The  Synod  took  up  ovennres  regarding 
the  fannation  of  a  general  representative 
assembly,  with  an  overture  in  favour  of  the 
meaeura  by  the  Bav.  James  Jarvie,  Kelso, 
who  asked  Uiat  a  supreme  court,  composed 
of  a  limited  number  of  ministers  and  elders, 
in  equal  proportions,  delegated  from  each 
presbytery,  should  be  substitulsd  in  room  ot 
-'■-  present  Synod  of  that  Church,  nr ' 

presbyteries 

of  Prorinoial  Synods,  to  be  formed  with^ 
their  respective  bonnde  on  the  principle  ot 
the  eiistmg  Synod, 

Hr,  Thin  (elder)  and  Hr.  J.aiiis  PxDDtm 

S elder),  from  the  Sewion  of  Bristo  Street 
^huroli,  and  Dr.  A,  Tuoubon,  of  BroughtoD 
Place  Ohureb  Session,  addressed  the  OtHxt  in 
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aapport  of  tb«  OTertures  from  tbose  SMaiooa, 
paiutJng  out  tha.t  ths  prewnt  s.VBtem  did  Dot 
Euranlee  the  attenduice  of  niemberH,  lad 
did  uat  mske  those  who  kttesded  aoconatibla 
la  uiy  body  of  the  Oliuroh  for  whmt  they  did. 
They  ftsked  thiit  a.  oommitltie  gbonld  be  tip- 
poinl^d  to  take  the  subject  into  coDBideration, 
and  to  frame  ■propoaol  for  BQ  ABaemblj,  with 
■  Tiewto  ite  baing  aentdown  to  presbyteries. 

An  oTBrtoTB  from  NewinBlon  Church  Sbh- 
Bion  OD  tha  Hubject  wtu  hIbo  recaiYed. 

Ur.  Jabvib,  EelM),  having  addressed  the 
House  in  support  of  hia  oyanurB, 

Hr.  Dick  Pkddis,  elder,  addreaaed  the 
Court  in  favour  of  the  fotlowinr  resolution : 
— '  That  the  overtures  be  received  and  re- 
mitted to  a  commitlea,  with  iastructlons  to 
prepare  a  draft  scheme  for  a  reprfsenU.tiva 


bntion  to  the  Hission  Fund  oune  out  of  llii 
stipend  of  the  miniater,  should  be  brought  to 
ui  end.  The  overture  embodied  a  sehMiit 
recommendations  witb  this  view. 

Mr.  Bi^cc,  HamiltoQ,  proposed  that  thi 
overttire  be  remitted  to  the  Home  Uinoi 
Board  for  coosiderktiou,  and  to  report 

Hr.  R  T.  H:idih.btoi(,  Olaagow  (elder) 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  lo. 

The  Bynod  tbea  took  up  the  report  el  ILt 


Hr.  Inolib,  JohnBloae,  moved  ss  an  smend- 
msut — '  That  the  question  of  a  representative 
Assembly  bo  not  entertained  at  present.'  Ha 
niainlaiiied  that  the  present  ajalem  worked 
more  sstisfaclorily  than  that  of  a  Qeneral 
Assembly  would  do,  and  that  the  objeotions 

Ur.  U'DuMAU),   Surahead,  seconded  the 

Hr.  kcHHRAR,  Dalbeattie,   moved— '  That 

port  their  views  thereon  to  a  d 


iltfld  the  repoil  ._ 
lalion  of  Stipends. 
---■ for  1872 


Dr,  R.  S.  Bcmr 
Ihe  scheme  for  Al 
The  report  showed 

had  been  £16,841,  7s.,  sad  the  expenditure 
£11,679,  16a.  lid. ;  there  being  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  fund  at  Slsl  December  1872  of 
£4,261,  lUs.  Id.  The  Committee  suggeatad 
tbattbe  members  added  to  the  Home  Ccm- 
mitlee  last  year,  with  special  reference  to  the 
AoEmrntation  Scheme,  should  agsJn  be  added 
to  the  Home  Committee  for  Lheyear  1873-74, 
—the  name  of  the  Kav.  D.  Witlismson  being 
substimtadfor  thatot  tlialRtsDr.Finlayson, 
and  those  of  Uesars.  David  Fatoa  and  John 
Gilmour  for  those  of  Uessra.  Thomas  Young 
■ud  James  Boyd,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  tlie  meelinga  regularly ;  and  that  the 
Synod  ahould  again  rrooramand  th>s  taitst 


The  report  was  rec-ivcd  and  adopted,  and 
a  vote  of  Ibenks  to  the  Uommiites  paseod. 
Mr.  DOMALBSON,  Strathaven,  apoke  in  Hup- 

girt  of  an  overture  from  the  Freabyleiy  of 
unilton  on  this  subject,  urging  that  the 
BiAle  of  tilings  said  to  exist  in  not  a  few  cou- 
gi  egatioos  at  present,  by  which  the  contri- 


Coi 

Dr.  Habfek  moved— 'That  the  Syasil 
receives  the  report,  records  i(a  convictioa 
that  the  agreement  between  the  negobaling 
Churchea,  so  fully  brought  out,  lays  an  ade- 
quate foundation  in  prinoipio  for  their  iaeia- 
porating  unioQ,  and  fumiabea,  with  tbaci^ 
cumatances  in  provideniie,  >  strong  call  to  it, 
and  declares  anew  its  readiness  to  enter  iflto 
union  on  ths  ground  of  the  standards  is  it 
pTQsent  accepted  by  the  Churches,  and  its  uA- 
abaied  desire  of  such  union.  That  the  Sjaod 
learns  with  deep  regret  that,  owing  to  the 
opposition  from  a  ssction  of  onn  of  the  nego- 
tiating (Jhurches,  the  Joint-Committee  hare 
oome  to  apprehend  that,  so  far  at  least  is  Die  ' 
of  tbe  Ohurches  is  ooncemed,  the  ucgotiaiioiu 
in  which  they  have  been  for  nearly  tan  yeiTj 
engaged  may  be  suspended  ;  but  the  Syaod 
at  the  same  time  rejoicea  in  tbe  good  ■hidi 
these  negotiations  have  accomplished,  siidui 
the  fraterna]  courtesy  and  kindneaa  by  whicli, 
from  fret  to  laat,  tbe  meetings  of  the  Joial- 
Commitlee  have  been  diatinguished,  and 
cherishes  tbe  hope  that  (Jis  suepeneion  of 
negotiations  may  be  but  tomporary,  and  tUi 
God  may  soon  open  a  way  for  the  healinz  ol 
the  breacLesof  His  Church  in  our  land.  TbU 
the  Synod  reappointa  ita  Union  Committee,  to 
supenntend  the  carrying  out  of  tbe  diSwml 
meaaurea  of  co-operation  which  have  been 
already  adopted  by  thia  S^nod,  and  tho» 

mended  by  tbe  Juint-Oommittoe ;  to  conftr 
with  the  Boformed  Pieabyterian  Church, 
should  that  Church  see  ito  way  to  contiaae 
conference  as  to  incorporating  union ;  lad 
generally,  lo  further  in  every  way  practicsUe 
the  cause  of  Scripture  union  among  ti« 
Churches.  That  the  Synod,  Uking  into 
cunsideratipn  tbe  solemn  cirtjumslancea  in 
which,  by  the  present  issue  of  the» 


tiations,  the  Churches  concerned  in  them 
have  been  placed,  enjoins  upon  all  under  ita 
care  the  duty  of  abounding  in  prayer,  Out 
all  misunderstandings  may  be  cleared,  all 
prejudices  overcome,  all  hindrances  taken 
out  of  the  way,  and  all  present  troublea  uiii 
agitations  overruled  for  the  furthecince  of 
the  causa  of  Christian  union,  for  the  edifying 
o(  the  body  of  Christ."  The  motion,  he  said, 
cast  a  glance  upon  the  pa«t.  It  referred  le 
ttje  negotiating  Churches  having  brought  oat 
such  an  amount  of  agreement  as  laid  an  ui*- 
quale  foundation,  in  principle,  for  incorponl- 
ing  union!  and  it  recorded  what,  he  presumed. 


would  be  the 


judg 


enter  ii 


toftl 


the  standards  as  at  present  acceutsd  by  tlie 
Chnrohes,  and  unabated  desirs  for  aooh  a 
Tssult.    In  speaking  of  the  diffloultiea  of  tbt 
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qiiestioB,  tbef  vould  obaerre  tbkt  llu  report  Hi*  Biotlon  Indicated  that  ■  annteiuloa  of 

lUndsd  to  the  proliable  aiupciuioik  of  negoti-  negotiations  did  not  imply  abaadoDnwDt  of 

■tJDits,  and  ralsrred  to  tha  oaow  of  that  pro-  llie  oauae  of  tmlou.      It  ufonlad  him  iniicli 

baUa  lUHpsiisioii  aa  being  well  uudentood.  pleamre  to  propoee  that  the;  sfaoold  eipreas 

Unbappfly,  the  ninfut  circumstanoes  of  their  their  readinew  atill  to  proaeonte  their  n^po- 

bretbnn  in  the  Wee  Cfauich  at  pTeeeot  were  tiationa  for  union  with  tlie  Baformed  Preeb;- 

tDo  well  kcowD.     A.  minority  of  ea^»r  and  terian  Church.      It  was  no  new  thing  lor 

imreleiituig  opponents  o(   nnioa  had  made  memberB  of   this  Ohnrch  to  sxprepi  high 

of  themselves  a  Btumbliiig'blDakia  the  wa;i  esteem  and  regard  for  the  Beforiued  Freebf- 

ind  bad  gnooeeded  so  far,  by  their  pohc;  of  teriaa  bodj.     On  the  whole  circle  of  Befor- 

igilatian,  as  to  render  it  expedient  for  the  mation  theology,  what  Churoli  bad  maintained 

IhEnds  of  the  moTement  to  suspend  for  a  more  itedfaally  the  faitb  delivered   to  the 

Uiw  their  negotiations  oa  the  Hol^t.      Tha  saints?  what  Church  had  borne  more  meekly 

minori^waabuCsmall  inthe  CburchOourts;  the  ottenon  of  the  cross?  what  Church  bad 

but,  IhODgh  the  leadns  were  few,  they  had  a  maintained  more  consistently  a  separatioa 

very  sonsiderable  following.      The  United  between  the  Church  and  the  world?    what 

Fmbitwians  had  act«d  in  the  spirit  in  whiok  Church  had  given  mora  authors  of  repute  in 

Uhj  bad   started   on  the  subject  i   and  the  pnportion  to  their  numbers  P  what  Church 

pause  which  was  aboni  to  tkke  place  was  had  baan  readier  to  eater  into  the  foreign 

leitliN'  attributed  nor  attributable  to  any-  missionary  field  according  to  their  means  and 

thing  said  cx-doue,  to  anything  done  orl^  resources  than  the  Reformed  PresbyterisD  7 

DidoDe,  by  the  Synod  or  by  its  Committoe.  He  saiiL  therefore,  with  all  his  heart,  that  it 

Hadit  baenotherwise—hadlbeUnitrdFres-  would  be  to  him  a  high  gratiScation-'aB  he 

bjleriane   shifted  their  ground  — had  they  trusted  it  would  be  felt  by  the  whole  Synod 


brought  forward  new  and  unexpected  pro-      ^to   enter  Into  intimate  relations  with  the 

wals,  eogendering  in  tba  miiulB  of  their      Beformed  Preebytenan  body. 

Irinids  a  auspician  thit,  after  all,  there  must         Dr.  Aijn.  U'Kweb,  Glasgow,  seconded  the 


_. diSorenoe    between    the  motion.  He  maintained  that  tbeir  Free  Church 

Churches — or  bad  they  shown  coldness  to-  friends  had  not  failed  in  hohourabla  adher- 

wards  the  movement,  In  conseqtience  of  the  enoe  to  their  negotiations  ;  they  had  carried 

persistent  aspersions  cast  upon  their  Churoh  out  their  fidelity  to  their  union  movement  to 

by  Um  anti-union  party,  the  Buspenslon  ol  the  very  fortbest  hmits  to  which  reasonable 

negotiations  would  have  hod  a  meaning  m  it  men  could  expect  tbem  toga,  and  had  shown 

vtrj  difierent  Irom  what  attached  to  it  in  the  themsalves  to  be  true  and  trusty  to  all  their 

nview  o!  past  proceedings  would  satisfy  any  what  they  bad  Buttered  inlhek  whole  system, 

candid  person  that,  on  their  side,  there  had  in  oonsequence  ol  the  delay  on  this  ques- 

been  do  difficulty  raised,  and  nothing  like  tion  of  union.    He  would  like,  however,  to 

'    the  way.     In  the  negotia-  live  to  aee  that  great  question  settled  satis- 

,'  had   had  with  the  other  iaotorily,   and  the  scattered  bauds  of  their 

Churches,  their  mutual  inquiries  bad  brought  Scottish  Fresbyterianism  gatheied  ti^Iher 

DotuiuniBtakeably.onsursBudgooderidenoe^  again  in  one  free,  reformed,  and  yet  united 

Ibe  fact  that  there  was  no  ground  of  difference  Freabytecian  Church.     Their  friends  in  the 

bstwsen  them,  such  as  Co  present  a  bar  to  in-  EatabllebmeDt  might  be  Inclined  to  take  part 

corporating  union.      Their  inquiry,  as  the  in  that  union,  but  they  could  only  do  bo  by 

a^nod  were  aware,  had  ^one  over  a  very  being  disestablished ;  for  to  his  mind  nothing 

luge  field ;  they  bad  ioquusd  into  the  rela-  was  more  certain  than  that  the  money  ot  tha 

lions  of  Church  and  State,  mattera  of  doctrine.  State  eould  not  long  continue  to  be  given  toany 

forms  of  worship,  modes  of  sdminiBtration,  Church  that  was  in  a  minority  In  a  country 

the  sxpedienoy  and  the  practicability  of  s£tual  like  this :  and  the  vile  notion  of  supporldng 

tmiooi  and,  eincethen,  they  baddons nothing  all    religious   bodies    whether   they  taught 

to  present,  in  the  least  de^ee,  a  difficulty  in  truth  or  error,  out  of  the  public  exchequer, 

Ibe  way.    He  was  bound,  in  tliis  cuoneciion,  had  become  intolerable  lo  the  judgment  and 

te  ny  that  tbeir  friends  in  the  negotiating  the  feelings  of  tbe  people, 

(^irobes  had  kept  faith  with  tbem.     The  Ur.  HuTroir,  Fslstey,  expressed  bisdisap- 

Synod  must  remember  with  what  strenuous  proval  of  the  tone  which  had  been  adopted 

amectosBB  tbe  friends  of  union  in  the  Free  Ui  the  r^Kirt,  which  showed  a  sort  of  deter- 

Chorch  bad  combated  every  objection  to  it  in  mination  to  present  certain  of  tbe  things  said 

Ihsmeetingsof  Asaembly  I  tbeyransl  remem-  and  done  by  tbe  Synod  in  an  aspect  which 

Ihren  had  stood  their  grounduuder  all  manner  look  at  the  tacts  in  t^e  same  light,  Irr  Force 

of  evil  Bunnising  and  unbrotberly  reproach ;  and  frequency  of  repetition.     As  a  Synod, 

ud  they  must  remember  how  their  friends  they  had  not  been  an  obstruction  to  union ; 

had  sdvocsted  the  principle  ol  mutual  ellgi-  be  would  go  farther,  and  say  that  no  poriiou  of 

tdhty  to  mioiHterial  charges.      In  all  these  the  memberB  of  the  Synod  had  been  an  ob- 

w&;s   the  brethren  in    question   had  most  structioa  to  union.     It  was  those  who  wera 

honourably  lulfiUed  the  conditions  ot    the  not  willing  to  bear  with  Veluntaryism — ez- 

isqniry ;  and  it  was  for  the  Synod  to  make  oept  as  it  w«  artificially  defined  to  suit  their 

Irauk  acknowledgment  of  this,  as  well  as  to  purpose — who  weie   (he  bars  to  union,  and 

mike  allowance  lor  their  position,  and  to  not  those  who  simply  wished  to  maintain 

IMily  sympathy  with  them  in  tbe  Btrife  of  their  original   righte  as    members    of    that 

tuugnes  through   which  they  hod   passed.  Charoh,    untoiiolied  and  uninjured  by  tha 
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They     and  tbelrs  they  mig^t  uttolpftte  Ihtt  Iht 


negotlktioBa  tliat  Ind  been  Doing  on.  They 
kad  hetrd  m  DOnneotioii  wiUi  this  subject  a 
good  deal  of  •'the  headahip  of  Cbrist  over  tLe 
natiom,'  and  Bocb  phnaes,  bat  be  did  not 
■ttach  any  iinportwice  to  pbresei  unless 
they  were  deflued  uid  thslr  meanlog  nude 
eiear.  Be  was  ia  faTOnr  of  rcmppointiDg  tbe 
Oeneral  IMon  Committee,  but  thought  there 
sbontd  be  a  jkom  at  that  time,  and  that  tbe 
repnrt  ahonld  lie  on  the  table  till  they  aav 
what  was  to  coma  out  of  the  oompliDMloiu 
elseirhsm. 

Dr.  HupER'a  motion  waa  adopteit,   and 
the  Synod  adjuurued. 

STNODIOAL  HISBIONABT  HEBTINO. 


The  annual  miiaioDary  meetJnE  In  oonnao- 
tion  with  the  Synod  vaa  held  in  the  Huaio 
"-'I,  Oeorge  Street.    The  Hoderatin-,  Dr. 


reportabyt 

Secretaries  and  the  Treaanrer,  Uie  nteetinR 
nas  addressed  by  Lord  Ardmllbin,  Dr.  Bobb 
(Old  Calabar),  Bev.  John  Bobs  (Hackney),  and 

Signor  QaTausL 

Thurhdat,  Maif  lb. 
Tbe  Synod  met  this  morning — Dr.  Joee|>h 
Brown,  modtrator. 

UHioif  IH  Exauun). 
Dr.  David  Youmi  aubmilted  the  report  an 
rnion  in  England.  The  report  embodied  a 
pi-Dpond  general  acheme,  which  bad  been 
adopted  at  a  oonforBnoe  of  the  dWerent 
bodies,  for  a  anion  ol  the  United  Praptyte- 
rian  oongiwitiona  Jn  England  with  the  Eng- 
lish United  Preebylerian  Choioli,  and  for  the 
CBtabliahment  of  close  federal  relations  bo- 
tweea  the  unitsd  Chnrch  in  England  and  the 
United  Presbyleriaa  Chutoh  Id  Scotland. 
The  anion  contooiplated  waa  not  to  be  for- 
mally a  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Cbureh  as  a  whole,  but  oaly  of  Its  English 
ongTwatlnas.  with  tbe  English  Fresb;leria 

„._„i      mu.  ^ :■,,.  'sit  convinced  Ifai 

4ed  was  the  ont, 

aangalner  moreoVer,  that  tbe  rirttuU,  ff  not 
fonnal,  anion  which  the  scheme  of  federation, 
based  on  the  adoption  of  common  atandardjL 
and  manlfeated  in  the  varioua  ways  that  had 
been  saggeetAd,  would  establish  between 
their  wbda  Chnrch  and  the  united  aielor 
Church  in  England,  would  soon  be  accepted 
aa  in  all  essential  rcepects  Bocurlng  wbatevei 
could  bays  been  sHcurad  by  a  momentary 
Doioa  in  name,  which  led  to  no  more  thorough 
union  in  permanenoe  and  reality.     Should  it 

tion,  that  the  anion  propoeed  was  likely  to 
affeot  injurioQsly  the  Chnrch  in  Scotland,  hj 
reducing  her  numbers,  and  eofar  herpruA^ 
and  by  depriving  her  of  an  element  In  lier 
church  life  which  they  all  highly  valued,  it 
tppearsd  on  the  other  hand  to  tbe  Oommlttee 
that  snob  disadvantages  would  In  great  mec- 
snrebeoompensatad.  while  higher  ntds  wonld 
ba  g^ned,  by  their  being  brought  aa  a  Ohurch 
in  Bootlaod  into  full  aoaord  and  subatanttal 
union  with  a  much  larger  and  more  power^ 
iolastarChnrcbi- "--■-'  ^- ■^'-'" 


Tbe  caoae  of  Freabylerianism  i 
gospel  In  En^and  oonid  soaroely  fail  Id 
be  belter  promoted  by  auch  a  united  Chnreh 
operating  on  English  Boll  than  by  any  effort 
of  which  Bootland  was  the  basis;  ud 
this  was  a  oonaidention  which,  in  tha 
opinion  of  Che  Committee,  obght  to  ontweirii 
every  other  in  which  Impeistlva  prinoiplt 
waa  not  involved.  On  the  autijectof  the  For- 
mula, the  only  aerlons  diffloaky  Iky  inadjoM- 
ing  the  terms  of  the  queallon  in  that  pan  of 
It  which  bears  on  tha  relation  of  the  ciril 
magiatiate  to  religion  and  the  Church.  Tha 
Committee  submitted  that  the  question  as 
now  framed,  while  recognising  important 
prinoiples,  secured  to  all  the  moat  peifeot 
liberty  In  tbe  interpretation  of  theee  princi- 
ples, and,  in  paruoular,  would  secure  la 
minislera  entering  (be  united  Church  (rem 
theirs  at  least  as  full  a  freedom  in  adhering 
to  tbe  Oonfeasion  of  Faith  as  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed.    In  speaking  to  tbe  re 

Dr.  Young  remarked  that  the  scb ' 

eration  had  been  dsalgned  to  bring  ine  uniieg 
Church  tn  England  and  that  Church  ai  eloea 
as  possible,  oonsistent  with  their  maintaitiuig 
separate  and  independent  jariadiotion      " 


te  repoit, 
leoffed- 


union  of  Ibelr  seekii 


ing  tn  Bcotiand  ;  II  wi 
L  ifrom  Biet  to  last. 


>tland  ;  II  was  an 


ooncludad  by  moving  the  following  reeolii- 
tiou !— ■  That  the  Synod,  having  heard  tha 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  in  England, 


Committee,  and  of  tha  doenmenls  n. 
by  tliem  on  the  table  ;  to  deolare  Its  contiwied 
interest  In  the  Important  eaose  of  Prseb;- 
terian  union  in  England,  and  Its  deeirslo  ssi 
the  union  affected,  aosoonae  iteball  beagrae- 
ahle  to  the  membera  of  tbe  English  Synod 
and  to  tbe  congr^ations  under  their  charge; 
and  meanwhile  orders  the  report  of  the  O 


and  sessionB,  that  they  may  oarefnlly  c. 
aider  tbe  same  and  send  in  snggesdona  ta 
the  Committee  brfora  lal  September  nett; 
and  nappoinlB  the  Coisnittae,  with  ii  '    ~ 


Bynod,ai 


n  England,  between  whicl^ 


them  bj  preei^ 

u>  comer  rwarding  these  with   the   Cnica 
Committee  ol  our  own  Synod,  and  with  lbs 
Union  Committee  of  tbe  Englisfa  Preabytadan 
'  and  present  a  final  r^ert  to  tha  Syaol 

,    Qeaham,    Liverpool,  seoaitded  tk* 

Mr.  Stttt  spoke  In  favonr  of  tbt  motion. 

Hr,  Oamfbkll,  of  West  Bartlepool,  mored 
— 'That  tbe  Bjnod  reooirethsreportnowpr*- 
aented  regarding  union  with  tbe  Engliah 
Preabytaiian  Chunih,  and  wanniy  thank  tha 
Commitlee  for  their  services ;  but  being  oon- 
vinoed  Chat  in  the  eoheme  of  unitm  pnipoeed 
by  them  the  separation  between  the  Ohurehsa 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed  ia  much  too 
wide,  rsmit  the  whole  matter  fen  Iheir  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  snggeM  olosar  tiw 
of  relationship,  and  report  to  next  mealmg.' 
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He  h«d  been  pained  to  h«r  it  reforrad  to  as 
1  deltled  point  that  a  year  heuca  tbsy  would 
be  KTered,  asd  thia  scheme  carried  to  ■  con- 
cluaioD.  He  did  not  admit  tlut  that  was  a 
sallied  point  at  all,  and  be  thought  it  waa 


Iher  had  settled  the  teems  of 

■sked    them  to  take  Ume   to    formulate 

Echeme  vhich  vonld  catrr  them  all  with  i,.       , , ^ 

Mr.  ]iIiLUQAH,    BonglitoD-la-Spriiig,   M-  Webster's  dei 


Mr.  Oliver  read  the  miuutea  of  the  Com- 
mittSB  appointail  on  Honda;  uipht  intbecBM 
o[  prat«8tB  and  appeals  b;  the  Uev.  D. 
Webstar  and  Mr.  Samuel  Btiid,  againet  deed 
of  Preebytery  of  Orkney,  of  2l9t  October 
1873,  ooiapUinisg  of  the  l«rme  in  which  Mr. 


conded  Mi.  Campbell's  mjition.  Presbytery  had  been  aooepted. 

Mr.  Rkli,  Newcastle,  said  he  had  all  aloi^  The  report  slated  what  had  been  done  by 

wntended  for  a  Biitiab  Cbuich,  and  he  went  the  Committee  in  hearing  and  couBideriD^r 

b  for  a  British  Church  alill;  bathe  thought  the  papers  azkd  appeals  in  the  case,  and  set 

ihe  plan  adopted  by  the  Committee  was  the  forth  that,  af  ler  deliberation,  the  Committee 

moat  direct  way  to  gel  that  British  ChmT:li.  had  agreed,  in  regard  to  the  minute  of  Orkney 

Dr.  lUoQiLI.  alluded  to  the  history  of  the  of  4th  October  1872  an«it  Ur.  Webaler's  de- 

propoaal  under  disouasloiij  and  directed  atleo-  miesiou   of  his   derkahip    la  the  following 

lion  M  the  qaeatiou  as  it  bore  upon  move-  finding  ;— 'On  the  one  hand,  Ihe  Preebytery 

meots  that  were  now  going  on.     They  had  declare  that  they  did  not  intend  to  impute 

never  been  a  Scotch  Church,  and  they  had  immorality  or  uufaithfulneas  to  Mr,  Webst^, 

M  good  rsasons  for  that.    One  of  the  moat  in  affirming  that  he  was  guilty  of  breach  of 

Interesting  aspects  of  the  subject  was  the  rate  trust,  but  merely  that  he  had  divulged  what 

It  vhich  they  had  been  expanding  in  England  he  had  been  directed  to  beep  secret;  and  on 

during  the  past  fifty  yeaia,  by  means  of  the  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Webster  declarea  that  he 

Prssbyteiian  organization  with  which  they  nnderetood  the  arrangement  come  to  by  the 


itiK>d  at  present  connected. 


Preebylery  allowed  the  elders 


Dr.  CUKNs  said  he  felt  in  tiiis  diacos^on  evidence  in  question ;    that, 

9SS  and  solemuity,  mixed  with  understanding,  he  showed  a  poruou  oi  i 

*e  of  the  element  of  severance  evidence,  and  now  regi-ets  that  he  misundi 

1  into  the  subjecl.     But  they  eliiod  the  mind  of  the  Presbytery;  and 


this 


in  the  light  of  duty.     JJtia  » 
sidstatiun  '--'--'  — =— -■  -•  "--  -" 

indclean 

of  Christianity  in  this  coantry~required  that 
ibay  should  ta^  a  course  such  as  that  in- 
timtted  in  the  motioa  of  Dr.  Toung.  He 
vas  satisfied  thftt  they  could  not  now  restore 
the  stale  of  things  that      -■-■-'■■■     -  -  - 


I  motion  of  Hr.  Pbasck,  Paisley,  tlie 
isted  before  these  report  was  adopted,  aod  the  Committee 
The  state  of  things      thanked  for  their  laboura. 


lueril  and  mischief  that  might  result  from      Chalmi 


Mr.  Macpherson,  the  Moderator,  and  Dr. 


imber  of  the  English  Presby- 
Hn  Synod,  addnaaed  the  Court  as  deputies 
m  that  Synod, 
ing  u)  UUB  severance,  eucn  ae  ii  wae,— tne  Dr.  A.  MacEwbh  moved  a  resolution  ex- 

reliuUon  of  the  t>onds  In  one  direction  that  pressing  thanks  to  the  deputies,  and  a  hope 
thejmight  be  made  stronger  and  closer  in  thaterelongtheirChurcheamight  be  brought 
aiMlutr, — it  would  betoanddiatthe  saoriflce  Into'ctoeer  union  with  each  other,  which  was 
"odd  bring  i^th  it  strength  and  a  sense  of 
'   -■  1  So  b"     ■        •  "   ■ 


dtTotedness,  and  Iliat  tl 
■maid  rest  upon  it. 

Mta  Dr.  Cairns'  speech,  the  debate  was 
tdjiHitned  Ull  the  evening. 

The  now  members  of  the  Mission  Board 
ViTS  then  (onnally  designated.  The  (ollow- 
jng  are  the  names ; — Messrs.  Matthew  Oraw- 
ford,  QIbotow  1  W.  iMlis,  Dunfermline 
feldetl]  J.  Benton,  inn.,  Edinburgh  (elder!  ; 
I.  k'Lambie,  W,  Whito-Millar,  Ildiibargh 
(elflor);  W.  Clark,  Bumhead;  Hugh  Steven, 
QWow  (alder) ;  George  Brown,  Irvine  i  E. 
B.  Soon,  Boberton i  Dr.  Frew,  Stirling! 
amea  Uuir,  Bridge  of  Allan;  and  Wm. 
Barton,  Slateford  (dderj. 

The  HoDBRaios  briefly  addressed  the  new 
■■lemtiera. 


Dr.  Irvine,  Kew  York,  and  J.  A.  Henry, 
Philadelphia,  addressed  the  Synod  as  deputies 
from  the  American  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly. 

Dr.  MACLBnD,  Birkenhead,  moved  a  reaoln- 
tion.  eiDFosaive  of  thanka  to  the  deputies,  and 
I  by  the  Synod  in  the  proa^'Cr- 


EvBHmQ  SsDEBmrr. 
The  Synod  reanmed  its  proceedings  at  six 
o'clock — Dr.  Brown,  moderator. 


The  Committoo  appointed  to  consider  tho 

protest  and  ^ipeaJ  by  Mr.  GenunelL  agalUKt 

a  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 

declining  to  allow  him  to  put  a  question  to 

meeting  of     the  convener  ol  the  Oommlttee  on  Chordi 

w&ise.'— JUMS  int.  b 
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lixleiuihin  -irith  leference  to  tbe  introductiaii 

of  iDaimmentsl  miuic  Into  the  M&tion  Kt  the 
coTDer  of  LoDrloD  tad  Easter  Beads,  Ediu- 
Inrgb,  reported  tlutt  the;  vera  nnuumously 
of  opinion  tb&t  tlie  appeal  should  be  difl* 

The  Synod  approved  of  Ihs  report — Mr. 
Gemmell  dimentiug' 


Ttie  Bynod  t 


d  the  debate  o 


iBaiy  delaj, 


a>niB,  elder,  moved  i  .  . 
sineDdmeat — 'That  the  Synod  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  Commitles,  think  lh«u  for  Iheir 
diligence,  declare  their  oontiuned  Interest  In 
the  imponaat  qnestjon  of  Preebjterian  onion, 
and  send  down  the  report  to  presbytetiea  and 
Heasions,  wilh  instnctionB  to  traDsmil  their 
views  thereon,  on  or  before  let  Beplember 
next,  to  the  Oommiltoe,  who  aretereby  re- 
appointed and  instmcted  to  report  to  next 
meeting  o£  Synod.' 

Hr.  U'DoHAU),  BnrOhead,  secondsd  the 
ataandment  of  Hr.  J.  Hick'f  oddie. 

Mr.  H<m/»r,  Paisley,  cranarked  that  the 
-whole  of  the  pleadlnes  dbont  this  English 
union  on  the  part  of  ihoee  lAio'had  been,  he 
had  almost  said,  driving  it  a  little  of  hile, 
had  been  of  an  exaggerated  tone  as  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  There  waa  no  ex- 
igency, so  far  as  the  causa  of  the  denomina- 
tion was  concemed,  or  so  tar  as  the  geneiat 
cause  wss  concerned,  which  required  that 
the  matter  should  be  driven  to  an  issue 
within  twelve  monthfl.  There  was  no  anch 
exigency  as  that  the  S;nod  should  preoipltale 
its  measures,  and  put  pressure  upouauy  of  its 
memlMrs,  or  upon  any  portion  of  its  congre- 
gations, to  bring  about  that  cone  Insion.  Let 
them  adhere  to  ~ 

policy  of  unnecei 

Dr.  Uacu»i>,  Birkenhead,  said  (here  was 
no  one  more  desirous  of  the  proposed  union 
than  he  wag.  He  had  pleaded  for  it  every 
da;  lince  be  'had  gone  to  England,  and  he 
wasconfident  that  It  would  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.  Hr.  Hntton'had  said  that  no  exigency 
had  arisen  for  (he  proposed  union  going  for- 
ward. Well,  there  were  moral  exigencies ; 
there  were  eiieenftiea  lying  in  the  social  life 
of  a  people ;  there  were  exigencies  lying  In 
the  history  of  a  Churdh,  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Church's  need :  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  moral  exi^ncy,  it  was"hore.  The 
advantages  of  union  would  be  veiy  great. 
'J'he  moment  it  was  completed  there  would 
be  a  great  outburst  of  liberality,  and  it  might 
be  Ilrat,  working  together,  ttie  bound  and  the 
rebound  of  thoaght  between  the  Church  in 
England  and  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the 
bound  and  the  retiound  of  deed  in  tbe  emn- 
Istion  of  ihe  two  Churthes,  added  to  the 
naturii]  increase  sure  to  come  to  them  if  they 
were  united,  would  put  a  gloi?  upon  the 
United  PreBbvterian  Churoh  of'UocSland  of 
this  fashion,  that  in  after  yeare  it  would  sav, 
'Thatuoble  Churth  in  England  isschild  of 

After  remarks  by  Hr.  Towers,  Birken- 
head, and  Ur.  Saluoud,  North  Shields, 
Hr.  Cakfbkll  withdrew  his  motion  fn 


'but  of  almple 


lU.IJrf  Fwl|,  Hv. 


Dr.  A.  UacEwbm,  Gla^ow,  having  sub- 
mitted a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Cor- 
respondenoe  with  Foreign  Cborches,  the 
Committee  were  instructed,  in  accordat™ 
with  auggestions  contained  in  the  docmnent, 
to  do  what  they  could  in  promoting  Ihe  *ei~ 


with  Uie  Free  Church  and 
other  evangelical  Chuiches  already  at  wo'k 
in  the  same  cause ;  and  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  a  deputation  to  the  tijnod 
of  the  Waldenaians,  to  meet  at  Florence  in 
Snilember. 

The  Synod  was  then  addressed  by  FsBtor 
Djejizian,  of  the  Association  of  the  PretM- 
tant  OhDn!h  in  Bithvuia;  the  Bev.  John 
Bost  ol  Ltfoice,  a  %iuty  from  the  Ersn 
gelical  Churches  of  fSrance;  the  Bev.  W. 
aehnbert,  of  the  Protestant  Choroh  of  Bo- 
hemia; M.  Tan  Andel,  of  the  Dutch  SeccB- 
sion  Church:  U.  Dardier,  of  Ihe  Qenevi 
Evangelical  Society ;  tbe  Bev.  Bobert  Sedg- 
wick, from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
lower  province  of  British  North  America: 
Knd  S^or  Gavazii,  deputy  from  the  Evau' 
gelical  Committee  of  the  Free  Italian  Chunh. 
The  Court  was  also  addressed  by  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Ser  of  Qlasgow,  who  spoke  of  W|>rk  is 
whldi  he  had  recently  been  engaged  in 
Borne;  and  by  Dr.  Calms,  who  referred  to 
the  proceedings  of  tbe  recent  General  Synod 
of  the  National  Protestant  Church  of  Fiance, 
which  Synod  he  had,  as  empowered,  at> 
tended  as  a  deputy  from  tlie  United  Fiesbj- 
terian  {%urch. 

FaiDAT,  ifa^  16. 
The  ^od  met— Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  Qlas- 


greaation.  The  flndhig  of  the  Committee  sat 
forth:— (1)  That  the l-resbvlery  withdrew 
the  expressians  made  use  of  by  them  in  their 
aniwers  to  the  appellanta'  reasons  by  which 
tbe  appellants  felt  aggrieved,  (i)  The  ap- 
pellants departed  from  the  first  ground  of 
ttppeal^hat  there  were  certain  irregularities 
in  the  Presbytery's  procedure  in  their  cau^e. 
(3)  Having  considered  Ihe  whole  case,  tlis 
CommitloB  were  unanimously  of  opinion  thai 
the  appeal  ahould  h»  dismissed,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presbytery  affirmed,  inasmuch 
aa,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  none 
of  the  parts  of  the  proposed  coustilntion  of 
tlie  Lothian  Road  congregation  were  im»n- 
sistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
The  report  was  received. 


On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson 
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Ediobnrgli,  ft  WM  agreed  by  the  Synod  lo  roll  In  teapflot  that  they  had  not  only  refused 

psiilioD^ftinattbeCiiatsgfouB  Diseases  Acts, .  while  elders  to  Bflrre  at  the  Lard's  Bopper, 

J  _ :..„.  .^_  appointed  to  prepare  but  bad  [or  more  lliaii  two  jears  continued 

to  absent  themMlvee  from  tha  ordiD&nca,  and 
ith  cougreaations  of  other 

Hr.  White  eubmitted  a  report  and  re-  rallgiDns  denominatiooa.  The  Commltlea 
lerence  from  Invemesa  Presbytery  in  re-  reoomioeiirted  the  Bynod  to  sustain  the  find' 
lird  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Queen  ing  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  in  tbie  ease. 
8iree(  oongregation,  InTemesa,  from  the  In  the  ease  of  appeal  from  LolMan  Road, 
ummuaion  of  the  United  Prmbyteriaa  the  Uommittee  find  that  Hi.  M'Adam  had 
Cbarch.  Tbe  congregation  had  neolTSd,  by  acted  ia  an  irregular  and  improper  manner, 
1  majority  of  KM  to  16,  to  secede  from  the  but  that  the  seDleiice  of  tbe  Seesion  waa  ua- 
Unilert  Presbyterian  Church,  and  apply  for  duly  seTsre;  therefore,  recommend  that  tho 
idmisaion  to  tbe  free  Ohtircb.  The  Free  finding  of  the  Edinbnreh  Presbytery  be  re- 
Church  Presbytery  of  laTemeas  had  re-  »ei»sd,  and  enjoin  Mi.  iCAdam  not  to  repeat 
soiled  to  transmit  the  applioation  of  the  his  irregalar  and  Improper  conduct.  In  this 
caagregatlan  to  the  Assembly,  with  s  re-  finding  altthepartieaexpreseedthelrwilling- 
coaunendatfon  that  it  should  be  adopted,  nees  to  acquiesce. 
TheBiitsen  members  forming  the  minori^f  homb  KrAoaEi.iZATioit. 
Ud  been  combined  under  tbe  caie  of  their  Dr.  B.  S.  Boott  submitled  the  report  on 
ova  sessioo,  and  the  Queen  Street  pulpit  EvaQgeliBticEffortandHomeEvaagelization, 
m  uuioly  supplied  by  the  Ber.  A.  C.  Mao-  and  mared— '  That  the  Bynod  receive  and 
doDild.  formerly  of  Thamesford,  Canada.  adopt  the  report,  and,  recoKuising  the  great 

Sr.  BcrcniB  moved  that  the  matter  should  Importance  ol  tbe  subject  of  the  report,  agrao 

bs  refermd  lo  tbe  Finance  Committee  and  to  reoommend  to   the  presbyterlea    of    the 

tlie  liw  advisers  of  Che  Church,  to  ascertain  Choreh  that  they  should  endeavour  to  nuko 
the  righta  of  the  Church. 


•V. 


Balgeddie,    secacded    the 
motion,  whiuh  was  agreed  to. 


bla^  belield  in  each  cod 
isulDg   j'ear.     Also  u 


1   to  the  means  by 

t  and  which  tlie  spiritual  wants  of  the  a^cultural, 

_„ _, . .    ..  __ ningi  and  iron-working  population  may  bo 

Temple,  against  deoieions  of  Edinburgh  Prea-  more    effectually  promoted,   in    order    that, 

bylery  snetaining  deed  of  North  Bicbmond  aeaeonable    assistance    may    meanwhile    be 

Street  Besaiou,  removing  them  from  the  roll  given  lo  efforts  for  their  benefit,  and  that 

ol  TDembership  for  refusing  to  partake  in  the  the  whole  subject  may  be  brought  up  at  tho 

ordinance  of  tbe  Lurd's  Supper  administered  next  meeting  of  Synod  for  further  and  moru 

with  inb3iicatlng  wine;   and  a  protest  and  mature  consideration.  FurtheF,agreelodireat 

ippeil  by  Mr.  J.  8.H'Adam,agalnat  demslon  tbe  attention  of  the  Chnrch  to  iia  special 

iJ  Edinborgh  Presbytery  sustaining  deed  of  duties  [n  connection  with  the  introduction  ot 

I^ian  Buad  Bessiun  suspending  him  from  the  yonng  to  Church  membership,  and  witii 

iiffice  and  membership,  and  similar  protest  of  personal  effort  for  the  advancement  of  tha 

Sev.  3.  U'Kerrow.     Mr.  Fraser  ^ve  In  aes-  work  of  Christ,  and  .to  reqneat  Uie  attention 

Bpn,  u  a  reason  of  protest,  that  'it  was  unjust  of  the  Some  Commitiee  to  the  propriety  of  em- 

Keipel  From  the  Church  of  Christ  any  mem-  ploying  some  agents  of  nhlghsrclass  than  at 

ber  against  whom  there  is  bo  aoousation,  present  for  svangelislio  work  in.  congn^ja- 

Qlher  u  lo  his  walk  and  conversation,  his  tions.' 

itlendance  en  the  means  of  grace,  or  his  belief         The  motion  was  agreed  to  nnanimcusly. 

la  Ike  great  doctrines  of  Chrietianitj,  but  selatioiSS  withpbesbttebiahs  is  ibeliu(i>. 
[or  refusing  to  partake  of  the  emblem  of  His         Dr.  B.  S.  Scott  submitted  the  report  of  tho 

blood,  the  seeaiOD  at  the  same  time  refusing  Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Uissions: 

to  provide  s  true  and  fltcmg  emblem  of  that  ^'The    Home    Committee,  to  which    tho 

Uood,  at  used  by  Christ  at  the  mstilution  ot  Synod  had  remitted  the  consideration  of  tho 

ll»  Buppor,'    Further,  'It  is  not  in  harmony  position  of  the  congregations  in  Ireland,  gavd 

"ith  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  eipel  any  In  their  minulaa,  which  they  eipacled  would 

inember  from  the  Chursh  of  Christ  for  re-  be  taken  in  connection  vrith   the  tnomorinl 

fusing  to  partake  of  an  inappropriate  and  which   tbe  Presbytery  of  Ireland  had  for- 

puisononi  liquid,  which  thej  [the  Session)  warded.     The  minutes  of  the  8ub-Commltto» 

b«r  dI  tbe  Church  to  tall,  and  which  pievenls  to  the  Home  Commitiee  that  the  Home  Com- 

bimfromagainapproachingthe  Lord's  Table  miltee  should  report  to  the   Syncd  at  its 

^'Ule  iDloiicating  drink  is  placed  there,  and  meeting  in  May  neit  that  in  their  opinion 

IS  blown  lo  be  a  temptation  lo  what  had  been  the  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  congrc- 

■In  beeettiae  sin  of  others.'    The  reasons  of  gations  in  Ireland,  including  that  in  Dublin 

proteet  in  tie  other  cases  were  of  a  similat  with   the   Irish  Presbyterian   Assembly,   or 

duncler.      In   the  papers  laid  before   the  with  the  Eastern  Beformed  Synod,  is  deili- 

UiDimiUae,  it  was  stated  that  the  first  two  able.      Alsothat  in  order  to  facilitate  audi 

el  the  appellants  were  not  expelled  from  the  union,  the  Home  Committee  should  ie<;om- 

nierabareliip  ol  Ihe  Church,  but  that  their  mend  to  tbe  Byuod  that  it  shall  instruol  tho 

i-une!  were  dropped  from  the  oomraunion  Presbytery  of  Ireland  to  take  such  steps  as 
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may  be  deemed  ezpedieut  1o  prumote  eaid  TbeologEcal  Hall  ae  uqw  conBtituliud,  or  b' 

uuion,  (tDd  request  the  minbler,  eldere,  and  such  a  reconstruction  of  It  m  to  the  Synoil 

membere  of  the  Dublin  congrention  to  i-OQ.  msj  appear  desirable.    (2)  Tliat,  baving  re- 

BJder  whelter  it  ia  not  advisable  that  lb--y  gard  to  the  growth  of  the  Chnrch  and  tbe 

should  be  asaociated  with  the  Presbyter;  of  altered  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  PrM- 

Ireland,  in  order  to  tteir  participation  in  iho  bj^rj  overture  the  Synod  to  appoint  a  Com- 

proposed  Union  negotiationa;  and  further,  mittee    specially    to    consider     and    reporv 

that  it  ahall  aiithome  the  Home  Cnminittee  whetliec  any  or  what  changea  are  odTisabla 

of  the  Board  ol  Miaaione  to  co-operate  with  for  more  efficiently  oonducting  the  work  ol 

the  Preabytery  of  Ireland,  by  deputation  or  the  Theological  HaU.' 

Otherwise,  in  farthering   this  union,  and  to  Dr.  Tol-bo  apoko  in  anpport  of  the  ovb> 

trepare  for  the  consideralion  of  the  Syuod  in  ture  from  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  becatiBe 

B74  a  graduated  scale,  according  to  which  of  tho  fact  that  it  had  been  adopted  bj  the 

asfliytance  to  the  congre^tiona  oi  that  Prea-  unanimous  voice  of  the  preBb3^ry.     Their 

l^iarj  may  be  afforded  for  a  term  of  years  sjatem  of  training  of  etudenta  for  the  ministry, 

allerlhecuDBummatJonofthepropoBed union,  vbatever  it  bad  been  in  the  pest,  waa  net, 

and    by  which   pecuniary  difficulties  to  ita  he  held,  adapted  to  the  present  oircuniHlancM 

accomplishment  maybe  obviated."*    In  con-  and  neoeaaities,  and  he  thought  tbe  time  had 

n«ction  with  this  matter,  an  overture  frora  fairly  come  when  tha  eiistenca  of  that  fjul 

the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire  was  taken  up  oould  no  longer  be  ignored,  aud  when  in- 

anent  extension   of    the  Uutual  Eligibility  quiry  ought  to  be   made,  and  either  ibeir 

SohemeloministersaDdpreacherBofthelrisn  preaent  system  be  better  worked,  if  it  was 

Presbylerian  Church.     The  overture  aalied  capable  of  being  better  worked  (which  he 

that  Uie  Synod  '  should  declare  and  enact,  greatly  doubted),  or  some  better  system  de- 

tliat  hencefoRh  the  scheme  of  Mutual  Eligl-  viaed  and  adopted  in  ita  stead.     The  times 

bililj  referred  to  shall   be  extended  to  tlJO  demanded  that  they  should  give  more  aUeutioi 

lulnislers  and  preachers  of  the  said  Irish  to  the  training  of  a  thoroughly  aocomplisbed 

Pieshyteiiao  Church.'  miniBti7  tban  they  had  ever  done   belors. 

Dr.   Btyce,   Bel^t,    and  Mr.   BtevensoD,  The  theological  world  was  all  in  a  focmenL 

Dublin,  addressed  the  Court,  after  which  Many  of  the  most  prominent  and  ableat  theo- 

Dr.  j'oHBsTOH,  LiinekilDB,  moved  the  fol-  logical  teaobera  of  the  age  were  not  men  to 

lowiDgresoIutJau:— 'The  Bynod  having  been  be  trusted.     Yet  many  ot  their  youth  wan 

appri^  that  tho  Assembly  of  the  Fresby-  under  the  influence  of  those  teachera.     Tben 

tenan  Church  in  Ireland  aud  the  Syuod  of  the    iuteltigence    of    those    to    whom    they 

the  Esatem  Befonned  Church  in  Ireland  bad  preached  had  so  advanced,  and  the  spirit  of 

oonununicalfid  with  the  Irish  Preabytery  of  Inquiry  waa  now  so  broad,  and  there  was 

this  Cburch  respecting  the  propriety  of  enter-  such  an  inceasant   din  in  their   ears  from 

ing  into  negctiatione  for  union,  resolve  that  periodicals  and  newsupera  (which  seemed  to 

tbe  said  preabytery  of  this  Church,   along  have  got  all  the  wisdom  ia  the   world  in 

with  reproeentalivea  from  the  Dublin  congre-  themaelvea,  if  one  took  their  own  account  of 

gation,  and  in  coojunotion  with  a  conunittee  the  matter),  of  loose  and  dangerous  opinions 

of  this  Synod,  be  appointed  to  take  the  whole  coming  from  the  minds  of  men   who  had 

matter  into  consideration,  and  ascertain  on  never  weighed  thoronghly  the  quesliDnB  they 

wbat  principles  said  onion  is  sought  tu  be  diacnased.     All  that  prevailed  to  ench  an  ei- 

eBeeteo.'  tent  that  they  were  liiund  to  furnish  to  the 

Dr.  Earfsb  second^  the  motion,  which  people,  and  to  the  rising  race,  a   minlsIiT 

was  adopted.  thoroughly   equipped  for    the    increaeisgl; 

arduous  task  they  were  to  uudenaie.    Dr. 

EvEHEio  Skdrrunt.  TouDg  Concluded  by  pointing  out  the  shoil- 

The  Synod  resurned  at  half-ijast  six.  neas  of  time  of  the  session  and  other  defects 

msBioH  TO  JjpiN.  that  he  considered  existed  in  the  present 

Dr.  MacGill  submitted  a  report  on  tbe  syi>t«m. 

subject  of  the  proposed  mission  to  Japan,  and  Mr.   David  Macsab,  Gonroct^  spoke  In 

stated  that  the  amount  already  received  by  SDmiort  of  the  OTsrtare  from  the  Presbytery 

bim  towards  the  expenses  of  ihe  minsion  was  of  Paisley  and  Greenock. 

£11000,  Dr.  Thohsoit,  Edinburgh,  moved— 'That 

The   report  waa    adopted;    and,    on    tbe  the  Syuod  agree  in  the  general  object  of  Uie 

motion  of  Dr.  A.  MacEwen,  a  vols  of  thanks  overtures,  espeoiallj-  beUeving  that  the  time 

to  Dr.  UaoOill  was  passed.  has  come  for  considering  whether  the  period 

TBAIHIMO  OF  BrUDE»T8  AT  THBOtOOKAL  of    annual    attendance  at  the    Theological 

balu  Hsil  ought  to  be  lengthened ;  and,  beiDg  im- 

The  Synod  [mceeded  to  consider  the  foL  pressed  with   the  great  importance  of  the 

lowing  overtures  on  this  subject,  tbe  first  whole  subject  appoint  a  Committee  to  ouu- 

from  the  Preabytery  of  Glasgow,  and  the  sider  the  esmo,  to  confer  with  the  Profeasora 

second  from  the  Presbytery  <n  Paisley  aud  and  Theological  Committee  regarding  it,  and 

Qreenocki — '(1)  It  Is  humbly  overturad  to  to  report  to  tbe  next  meeting  of  Bynod.' 

the  Synod  by  the  Preabytery  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Janes  Bkowb  eeooncfod  the  motion, 

that  the  Synod  take  into  serious  considera-  After  remarks  by  Mr.  Dick  Peddle,  Edin- 

lion  our  present  system  of  theological  ednca-  burgh  (elder),  Dr.  Harper,  and  Dr.  Caiins, 

tion  and  its  practioJ  workings  with  the  view  the  motion  waa  adopted  unanimonaly.  and 

of  securing  a  more  thorough  training  for  our  the  Synod  adjourned,  to  meet  again  OD  MoB- 

student*  of  theolu|r?,  cither  by  means  of  the  day  evenioy. 
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UnKDAT  Etehihq,  Jfoy  19. 
The  Synni   reenmed    lla   littlBgi  — Dr. 
Brown,  moddnitor. 


Dr.  BiTCHiE,  DunK,  read  the  report  of  the 
Coniniilt<«  on  Admission  of  Minister*  md 
Pmbilioiiera  from  other  Churchea.  The  ra- 
porl  stated  that  the  Committee  had  agtnad  to 
recominetid  the  fDllowing  raise  for  the  »d- 
miarfon  of  minJBlerB  and  probetfoners  from 
otlier  dBnominatioiiB : — 'No  mintater  or  pro- 
bitloner  of  another  denomlnailon  Bball  be 
rrceiTed  to  the  atandicg  of  a  mlniiiter  or  pro- 
buioaer  of  thia  OhnrcD  vithout  an  nnqaali- 
W  uuent  to  the  qneetiona  of  the  Formula. 
Ko  minialer  or  prabationsr  of  another  deno- 
lainition  shail  be  received  to  the  staailtng  of 
1  minister  or  probationer  of  this  Church 
nilhontthe  anlhority  of  the  Synod.  Every 
implication  lo  bfl  receiTod  to  the  atanding  of 
t  niDisler  or  probationer  of  thia  Chnroh 
ibill  be  made  to  the  presbytery  vithin 
*bose  ijounds  the  applioani  has  his  ordinary 
residence ;  and  said  application  most  be  made 
lo  tbepreabylcry  at  least  three  months  befat« 
Uie  reg;n1tr  meeting  of  Synod.  The  presby- 
trj  lo  which  such  application,  to  be  received 
it  aforesaid,  shail  be  mad^s  shall  transmit  to 
tlie  Synod  anBirem  to  the  follovitig  queetlODS 
m  nlition  lo  the  parties  applying  for  admis- 
won.  (Then  follow  a  series  of  i^iieetlons  re- 
S-fding  the  history  and  views  of  the  appli- 
»nl.)  The  provisions  embodied  In  these 
rules  shall  not  spplT  to  mlnjeten  belonging 
ID  the  foHoving  Chorohes,  vis.  the  Re- 
lonned  Preebyterian  Obnroh,  the  Free 
Uhireh  of  Bcotlaod,  and  the  Presbyterian 
riiDTch  of  England— as  far  as  rsgardir  eases 
(if  ordioary  translation  from  pastoral  charges 
a  uid  Chambes  to  chafes  in  Ibis  Chureh. 
Tht  (Committee  recommend  that  these  mlea 
"d  queries  ba  adopted  by  ths  Synod  ad  Mt- 
Unm;  that  they  be  sent  down  to  presby- 
trriai  far  their  consideration  and  svggesilons 
ihereon ;  that  the  Committee  be  reappointed, 
lo  TVcsive  the  returns  from  presbyterlee,  and 
torofiortto  next  meeting  of  Synod.' 

Dr.  HiTCHiB,  in  lajmg  the  report  before 
Iht  Synod,  remarked  thaPtheir  Chnroh  stood 
Miue>ihtt  isolated  in  regard  to  the  admission 
CI — L_^.  jjj^y  ji^  ^^  dolinite  rale  on  the 
The  qneslions  which  it  was  recom- 
sand  down  to  presbyteries  were 
*■  to  bring  oat  some  of  tbe  past 

biBlory,  the  present  views,  and  to  rome  ex- 

ttnt  tbe  future  relations,  of  the  sppUoantS  to 

Unir  Chntch. 
Dr.  Tbohbok,  Edinbnreh,  moved  that  the 

'^'commendations  of  the  Committee  be  ap> 

Ur.  D*Tin  M-EwAK,  Gissgow,  •econded 
Ibe  motion,  which  was  agreed  lo. 

sU, 


shonld  be  carefnllj  jpnarded  against,  and  that 
caution,  cleaniees,  ooosiateDcy,  and  compre- 
hfioaivpnesa  should  be  sedulously  secured. 
The  overtu^  asked  that,  with  the  view  ol 
airoiding  these  In  future,  it  should  not  be  com- 
nttant  to  repeal  any  law  or  practice  of  tbe 
Church,  or  to  pass  any  new  law,  nnlesi  the 
overture  should  be  sent  down  by  the  Synod 
lo  the  preebyterlea,  and  duly  reported  dhhi. 
Hr.  CiEKHii.L  was  h^ard  in  support  of  his 
overture,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
overture  should  be  entertained,  duly  con- 
sldHred,  and  sent  down  to  prsabytsrles. 

There  was  no  seconder  of  the  motion,  and 
the  Synod  agreed  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
entertain  the  overture. 
TKacAlNO  Ol 


The  Committee  anent  leaching  Btndenls 
Thattt 


.    that  in 


Church  Conrts  there  Is 
often  revealed  a  sad  laot  of  aoqualntanoo 
with  Chnroh  law  and  the  rules  and  forms  of 
prooednre,  and  that  very  serious  evils  result 
therefrom.  (!)  The  Committee  recommend 
to  tbe  Synod  to  appoint  that  the  preabjtorles 
of  the  Ohurch  instruct  the  flfth-year  etndents 
ol  theology  lo  make  themeelves  acquajnted 
with  ths  rules  and  forms  of  prooednre,  and 
subject  them  to  such  examinations  thereon 
as  they  jndge  neoeasary,  to  prove  their 
acquaintance  witli  ihe  same.  (3)  The  Com- 
mittee recommend  Furtber  that  the  flfth-year 
students  be  instructed  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  session  in  tbe  oongreKatione  with  which 

on  said  meetings  of  session  should  be  certified 
to  the  preebyterles  under  whose  Inspection 
they  are  before  they  receive  licence.' 

After  some  discnaslon,  It  was  aRreed  to 
adopt  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  report,  and 
'-  reject  the  third. 


iobjeot    Theqi 
mended  t 


An  overture  was  then  taken  np  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Berwick  anent  giving  proaby- 
leiii-a  formed  in  foreign  mission  fields  rooog- 
nition  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Synod 

Dr.  ErrciiiBiIlunse^eupportedthBOViTtnre; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew  Trokboh, 
tlie  whole  matter  of  the  onnnection  of  Foreign 
Mission  presbyteries  with  tbe  Synod  ■ 
remitted  to  a  cummittfe,  to  consider  and  re; 
lo  neit  meeting  of  Synod. 


id  report 


in  oTartnre  from  Mr.  Robert  Gei 
Ediabnrgh,  on  this  subifCt  wag  then 
ip.  The  overture  sot  forth  that  it  ■ 
f™i  imporlancB  for  the  good  gover 
^nd  growmg  prosperity  of  the  Churcli,  t 


was  the  consideniUon  of 
an  overture  from  tbe  Presbytery  o(  Lanca- 
shire, praying  that  in  the  MutuJ  EllgiWli'y 
Scheme  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Chuich  sliunid 
be  included. 

Mr.  Jaheb  Towxhb,  Birkenhead,  supported 
the  overture. 

Mr.  Bell,  Newcastle,  moved  that  the  over- 
ture be  adopted. 

Dr.  Ciuma  fell  confidant  that  no  evil 
wonld  result  from  at  once  adopting  mutual 
eligibility  with  the  Irish  Church,  but  he 
thought  Ihat  the  Synod  should  be  for  the 
preaent  satbBed  with  a  proposal  made  by  the 
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original  morer  of  the  overtQra,  th&t  tbey 
should  send  a  kindly  and  brolherly  depuM- 
tioD  to  the  Irish  Freebyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Bkick,  Bailast,  thought  th«  both  the 


Ob  the  Motion  of  Mr.  J.  Dick  Pkddix, 
elder,  a  commillee  was  appointed  to  disw  up 
a  itioog  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 
iuTaor  oF  a  measure  to  abolish  aaseBsmentt 
on  ieuara  tor  building  and  repairing  parish 
cburohes  an  d  manses,  and  for  enlar^ng  glebes ; 
and  also  Co  prepare  a  petition  to  Parliameni 
in  support  of  Mr.  M'Laien's  Churoh  Bates 
Bia 


Dt.  ficoiT    Bubmitted  the  report  of    the 
Committee  on  the  Aged  and  Inflrm  Ministera' 

fund,  and  the  capiial  fund  amounl«d  to 
<^2,B27,3B.9d.at3lBtDecember  1872.  The 
income  last  year  waa  £2981,  8a  3d^  and  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  £1I>66,  4&  7d. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  £300   were 
anthoriied  lo  be  Irauaieired  to  the  capital 


Tdbbdat,  Jfos  SO. 

Tbe  Synod  resumed  its  deliberations— Dr. 
Joseph  lirown,  moderator. 


Ur.  WiLLiAH  Wooo  gave  in  the  report  of 
■be  Comuiitlae  for  Distribution  of  Pmchers. 
Tbe  report  stated  that  30  had  been  added  to 
tbe  roh  during  the  year,  and  28  taken  from  it. 
At  31st  Maich,  brfora  the  receot  licentiates 
were  added,  the  number  on  the  roll  was 
32.  Tbe  number  as  at  2£th  April  was  5i,  or 
two  more  than  at  (he  same  dale  last  year. 
During  the  jeartha  Committee  had  been  able 
to  meet  the  demands  for  supply  from  the 
ordinarr  and  occasional  lists,  exoepting  on 
two  or  three  occasion!,  when  applications  from 
distant  parts  of  the  Church  were  late  in  being 
made,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  holiday 
season  aod  some  Sabbaths  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  when  they  had  had  lo  employ  senior 

In  connection  nith  the  rrpori,  the  attention 
of  tbe  8)-nod  wse  called  to  ths  sul^ect  of  ihe 
employment  of  students  in  pulpits;  and  after 
some  conTnrsation,  cunsideration  of  this 
matter  was  remitted  to  the  Theological  Edu- 
cation Committee. 


which  poblic-haasea  might  remain  ones. 
When  every  oiher  bnncb  of  labour  wuIkI. 
ing  the  influence  of  the  Bhort-thuemoreaieiii, 
it  was  most  desirable  tbatabuainesBatifniUil 
with  Huch  risk  and  danger  to  the  commimilj 
should  be  placed  under  similar  restrictiona 
Tbe  Committee  also  noted  with  satidactioii 
the  moyement  that  had  been  initialed  m  the 
Church  of  England,  under  theauapiceeollbe 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  aod  York,  tor 
tbe  riuppression  of  intemperance.  Since  ths 
Church  of  England  was  awakening  to  ibt 
importance  of  Uie  present  crisis  in  their  reli- 
gious and  social  condition,  it  might  be  fairly 
asked  whether  their  own  Church  should 
not  maniitst  her  sympathy  with  this  m 


I  that  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  country  had  been  attended  with  an  alano. 
ing  increase  of  profligacy  and  disBipattOD.  is 
proved  by  tbe  enormous  iocreOKO  in  the  El- 
oise  rutums  from  the  consumption  of  spiriii, 
while  there  had  lieen  no  perceptible  incness 
in  excisable  articles  of  a  beneficial  chancier. 
The  mere  increat)  last  year  in  tbe  Siciia 

to £5,000,000.  TheComiutteereoommendi^ 
the  issuing  of  a  brief  address  on  (his  subject 
lo  tbe  members  of  their  chnrchea,  and  iha 
preeebing  of  a  sermon  by  all  Ihe  miniBlcrsd 
tbe  Church  in  December. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  to  tbe  effect  that 
the  Bynud  adopt  the  repori,  deplore  the  in- 
creaeed  dissipation  which  had  followed  upon 
the  increased  prosperity  of  tl^e  country,  u 
ebowo  by  tbe  recent  Excise  returns,  and 
renew  lie  recommendation  to  oU.  (he  office- 
bearers and  members  of  the  Church  to  dis- 

rals,  ordination  serricea,  and,  gsneiafly,  all  tbt 
occasions  of  iniempeiance;  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  reappolDled,  authorized  to  issue  an 
address  on  the  Bubjeot  to  the  members  of  ths 
Church,  and  instructed  to  direct  their  alten- 
ticn  to  the  Bwedish  lIcensioK  system  as  a 
means  of  arresting  and  diminishing  inlem- 
perance,  and  to  the  Babiiuil  Drunkards  M 
of  Mr.  D.  Baliymple ;  and  tljat  the  ministen 
of  the  Synod  bereoummeuded,  as  formerly,  Id 
call  the  attention  of  their  congregadooa  tu 
the  subject  of  inlemperance  on  some  Ssbbilh 
in  December. 

Mr.  J,  Dice  Pei>die,  elder,  read  the  me- 
TTuirial  which  hul  been  nrsnared  tor  firfeeD- 

m  ol  oompnlsory  as 


Dr.  Enoi  submitted  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Temperance  and  Public  Uarala  The 
report  bore,  that  in  regard  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Aota,  ihe  Committee  felt  oonHdent 
that  when  a  general  election  came  round  such 
a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion  would 
■■-  " —     s  would  eneure  the  i-peedy  i  '    " 


the  House  of  Cunm 
the  abolition  ol  oompnli 

for  providing  and   enlatglne 
glebes  in  Scotland. 


ifthef 


A  had  e 


■gisUlion  

country.  Id  regard  to  the  subject  of  ii 
pennca,  the  Commiltee  noted  with  intei 
tbe  moTsment  for  reslriciiag  tbe  huunj 


le  memorial  w 

Mr.  WiLijaiiBON,  Queensferry,  gave  in  a 
report  as  10  the  remuneration  of  prescheis. 
The  Commiltee  recommend  that  the  mni- 
mum  fee  be  £3,  Sa.,  and  the  minimoni 
£1,  la,  and  submitted  a  scale  of  inteimeUiale 

After  eoosidersble  discussion,  it  was  re- 
solved ihat  Iha  minimum  be  £1,  6b  ,  but  ihit 
the  question  of  the  maiimuui,  and  of  ike 
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bDrtad  BiQ  overture  from  the  Fieabftery  of 
Berwick,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ciuiimlltee 
should  be  instruoted  to  bring  ap  t,  full  reporc 
next  yev  apon  the  actual  wurking  of  th" 


intermedi*te  scale,  bo  remitted  back  to  the 
Commitlee  (or  reconaideratioa— the  reeolu- 
tiuD  juBl  como  to  u  to  the  miuimam  not  to 
taif  effect  until  the  Committee  shall  hare 
igiin  reported  on  the  whole  eubjoot. 
laaxBrABuaaMBin  of  the  iribh  cbubch, 

AND  KIHDBBD  qUBSTLONS. 

St.  James  Taylor  gave  in  the  report  of 
Uie  Conmiittee  on  the  Dieeetablishinent  of 
IhB  Iriah  Chnrch  and  kindred  qoeetione. 
Tbe  nport  staled  that  'the  Commtttee  bad 
Bent  a  petition  to  Parliament  pnjing;  that 
Uu)  Prison  Hinietecs  Sill  be  rejected.  Ai- 
diODgh  the  meaeare  wae  not  now  openly  sup- 
porled  b;  the  GoTemmenl,  the  utmost  vigi- 
Uice  HDiild  be  retjoired  to  arrest  its  progrsiiS 
ind  preTent  its  being  passed  into  law.  The 
bill  which  Hr.  Fawcett  had  laid  before  the 


if  Comi 


abolltioi 


Trinltj  College,  Dublin,  thoi^h  coDfvssedly 
incomplete,  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  an  sicel- 
leot  measure,  well  deserring  of  poblic  sup- 
!«rt.  The  Comiuitteo  had  therefore  peti- 
imned  Parliament  that  it  might  be  passed 
bid  a  law.  The  tnomber  for  the  Ayr  Burghs 
(srly  in  the  session  reintroduced  his  Poor 
lav  Bill,  which  proposed  to  snbjeat  all  the 
cliiiTchee  and  schools  io  Bcotland  to  assess- 
nent  fur  poorntes,  while  those  in  England 
ind  Ireland  were  still  to  enjoy  eietaiptioa 
from  ^lis  impost.  This  partial  and  anfalr 
meuDre  was  rejeoted  on  its  second  reading. 
Tbe  attempt,  however,  would  In  all  proba- 
bility be  renewed  sooner  or  later.  The  Synod 
ehould  therefore  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  tbe 
mOTemenU  of  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  this 
prajeel.  The  report  also  expressed  the  hope 
IbU  >88esBmenla  on  fenars  for  building  and 
npairiDg  churches  and  manges  would  soon 
bo  ibulished.' 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Knox,  the  report  wee 
lulDpled.  At  their  own  requesi,  the  Cuin- 
miliea  were  not  reappointed.  The  Prison 
Hiuislers  Bill  and  the  (expected)  Asseas- 
nent  on  Feuars  Bill  were  rsmitted  to  the 
Cemmitlae  on  Disestablishment ;  and  the 
Gdnatioa  Committee  were  InBtructad  to 
wstch  over  tbe  qu^tion  of  National  Edoca. 


Dr.  David  UacGwah,  Qlasgow,  submitted 
'be  report  of  tbe  Committee  on  Bsbbeth 
Scbools.  It  appeared  from  tbe  report  that 
iboa^  in  Bome  of  the  preebytaries  there  wsa 
>  alight  falling  off,  both  of  teachers  and 
Kbolars,  for  tbe  year  1873,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  whole  Church,  se 
iFDolil  appear  from  the  folloniug  figures  ; — 
im-teachers,  10,514,  scholars,  81,481  i  1872 
-lejchetB,  10,870,  scholais,  84,308  showing 
>s  increase  of  356  teachers  and  3827  scholars. 
To  this  was  to  be  added  an  increase  of  895 
«liol«rs  in  senior  and  roinistars'  classes— Uie 
Dtimbenbeing  in  1871, 31,297  in  those  classes, 
'mi  m  1872,  22,193.  If  they  added  together 
iha  illendance  on  Sabbath  sohoola  and  mini- 
Mms'  end  senior  classes,  they  had  a  toUl  of 
rl.    J^^^'^.P^''!'"'^."'^..^'  "'^'d''^"'  tho 


upon  the  best  means  of  diffusing  their  bless- 
ingi  ovsr  tbe  whole  Church ;  and  ibat  bucIi 
measures  be  taken  as  to  tbe  Bynod  might 
seem  fit,  in  order  to  secure  that  ihia  report, 
whan  presented,  should  receiva  early  and 
careful  oousideraljon  from  the  Synod. 

Dr.  BiTCHiE,  Dunse,  moved  that  tbe  Synod 
highly  approve  of  the  end  in  Tiew  iu  iliB 
overture,  and  remit  to  the  Committee  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Berwick  Presbytery. 

The  Bynod  then  took  up  the  reports  on 
tijeeeoasee. 

Dr.  JoHiislXiire,  Limekilni,  moved  that  tbe 
Svnod  adopt  (he  report;  and,  in  view  of  an 
admitted  diSerenoe  of  opinion  and  practice 
ae  to  tlut  use  ol  fermented  or  unfermeuted 
wine  in  the  Lord's  Bupper,  recommend  ths 
Lothian  Boad  aud  other  sessions  to  make 
due  and  orderly  proviaian  for  the  celebration 
ol  the  ordinance  in  congregations,  with  a 
suitable  regard  to  tbe  interests  of  Christian 
liberty  and  conscientious  oonviction  on  tba 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  peace  and  edifica- 
tioa  of  the  Church  on  ths  other. 

After  remarks  bj  seTsral  membera. 

Dr.  JoHHBTons  withdrew  the  latter  portion 
of  his  motion,  to  which  exception  hi^  been 
taken,  and  tbe  report  of  the  Oommittoe  was 
adopted  n'mpftciler. 

Qr.  Cairitb  stated  that  statistics  which  bad 
been  put  into  his  hands  showed  the  followinj 
to  have  been  the  attfindanco  at  this  year's 
meeting  cf  dynod :— Ministers,  429;  elders, 
229— total,  668. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned  till  theevening. 


P.M,— Dr. 


report  of  the 
uoramiitoo  en  Dupennienaenco  by  Sessions 
of  Young  Persons  changing  tbeir  places  of 
residence.  In  order  that  an  efficient  pastors! 
oversight  over  these  might  not  be  loat,  the 
OomiHitloe  proposed  a  scheme  of  registration 
whereby  committees  in  tbe  large  towns  would 
be  apprized,  by  the  sCBsion-clarks  ol  country 
churches,  of  the  removal  of  yoong  men  and 
women  from  their  districts.  The  duty  of 
those  oommittees,  as  stated  !n  the  report, 
would  be  to  take  the  oversight  ot  young 
persons  who  came  from  country  congrega- 
'    locality  where  lliey  had 

t  respectable  lodging- 


Mr.  H.  Hentom  gave  ii 


no  Christian  relativi 


abodes 


and  lo  watch  over  them  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  aud  mhcitnda.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  ad  tnMrim  adoption 
of  llie  scheme,  in  order  that  they  might  receive 
suggestions  from  presbyteries  and  sessions. 

Mr,  Beckett  moved  tlio  adoption  of  this 
recommendation,  which  was  agreed  to. 


KELIOIOCS  mTELLIOENCE. 


Mr.  W.  Bum  giive  in  &  rBport  on  thia 
subject.  Ths  Synod  (cruilad  permlisliill  lo 
tlio  Cummittae  lo  dnw  £60  for  tba  Buoport 
of  the  musicftl  cUwo  in  conoection  viui  the 


The  Pealmodr  Committee  mggestad  that  the 
Synod  should  imoo,  under  its  mnclion,  i 
psalm  and  hymn  tune-book,  but  eonudsn- 
tion  of  this  w«s  delftjed. 

HODRBATOK^  ClG^iSQ  ADDHESS. 

The  MoDKiUTOB  then  delivered  s  ibDrt 
oddriiBs,  uid  theresiler  formallj  closed  tbo 
Bynod. 


PRE3BTTEEIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Banffgkire.—Th.ii  presbjierj  met  on  the 
4th  of  Mkrch  —  tlie  Iter.  Mr.  Bossell, 
moderator  pro  lem.  Mr.  Simmers  re- 
ported that  Mr.  William  Amol  Mitchell, 
preacher,  had  signified  his  willingaeu  to 
Tetnrn  to  Finduchty  on  terms  preTionaly 
proposed,  and  should  he  receWe  no  call 

E-evioBS  U)  engagement ;  that  the  Home 
ommittee  had  agreed  to  the  former 
terms,  but  that  meanwhile  Mr.  Mitchell 
had  received  and  accepted  ■  requisition  to 
go  to  Durham.  The  presbytery  agreed  Co 
express  their  sympathy  with  Findochty 
congregstioD  in  their  disappointment. 
An  extract  minute  of  congregational 
meeting  at  AberchirderVas  receired,  in- 
timating that  the  congregation  had  decided 
to  make  an  addition  to  their  manse,  and 
that  the  Manse  Board  had  agreed  10  de- 
fray one-third  of  the  expense  up  to  £300. 
The  preebytei7  cordially  approved  of  the 
need  for  and  suitability  of  the  addition 
proposed,  and  a([reed  to  recommend  the 
Manse  Board  to  increase,  if  possible,  the 
aid  offered.  Read  an  extract  minute  of 
meeting  ot  Home  Committee,  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  agreed  to  recommend  the 
Synod  to  continae  for  three  years  longer 
the  extra  grant  of  £90  per  annnm  to  the 
Banff  congregation,  on  condition  that  the 
congregation  shall  conlribute  at  least  £60 
per  annum.  Mr,  Bussell  reported  that 
the  congregation  had  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal. The  preebyteiT  nnanimouslr  ap- 
proved of  the  necessity  for  and  desir- 
ability of  the  decision.  It  nas  agreed  to 
petilion  Parliament  against  Mr.  P.  A. 
Txylor's  motion  'in  favour  of  opening 
museums  and  other  similar  instilnlions  an 
Sundays.'  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  SSd  April,  at  Sanff;  which 
day  and  place  this  presbyteij  met— the 
Bev.  John  M-Raith,  moderator.  A  call, 
with  relative  documents,  from  Hutcheson- 
town  congregation,  Glasgovr,  to  the  Bev. 
Wm.  Nairn,  A.M.,  Keith,  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  ll  was  agreed  to  hold  an  in 
Avne  effectum  meeting  at  Edinborgh,  on 
May   lath,  for  the  disposal  of  said  call. 


nated  for  admission  to  the  Tbeological 
Hall.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  locale 
Mr.  Thomsa  Robertson,  preacher,  at  Fin- 
docbty,  to  commence  bis  labours  on  first 
Sabbath  of  May.  A  list  of  the  supple- 
mented congregations  in  the  presbytery, 
snbmilled  by  the  Home  Committee,  *il 
revised,  ana  suggestions  given.  State- 
ment by  Synod^  Committee  on  Diiei- 
tablishment  and  Disendowment  allowed 
meanwhile  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Bnchan. — This  presbytery  met  at  While- 
hill  on  the  aad  April— the  Rev.  John 
Dickson,  moderator.  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Whillas,  M.A.,  B.D.,  having  accepted  tha 
call  from  the  congregation  of  New  Leeds, 
and  being  present,  delivered  all  the  trials  for 
ordination  prescribed  at  the  former  meet- 
ing. Said  Inals  were  all  highly  approved 
of  and  cordially  sustatued,  and  the  ordina- 
tion fixed  to  tsJcB  place  at  New  Leeds,  on 
Thursday  the  MSth  day  of  June— Mr. 
Dickson  to  preach  and  preside,  Mr.  Pater- 
son  to  address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Blair 
the  congregation.  In  reply  to  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Kav.  Dr.  Scott  concern- 
ing stipend  augmentation,  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  existed  between  tba 
sapplemenled  congregations  ofthe  presby- 
tery and  the  Home  Mission  Board  for  Ilia 
last  three  years  were  revised  and  cor- 
rected. The  Rev.  W.Balfoar  and  Messrs, 
Anderson  and  Scott  were  appointed  a 
depacation  to  visit  and  confar  with  the 
congregation  of  Savoch  concerning  their 
manse  there.  The  clerk  submitted  a  copy 
of  the  abstract  of  the  atatistica  of  the 
presbytery  for  iha  year  1872,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  total  membership 
amounted  to  1014,  and  contribntions  to 
£lloe,  t6s.  8jd.,  being  an  average  of 
£1,  Is.  )0d.  per  member.  Agreed  to  peti- 
tion Parliament  against  the  opening  of 
mnsenms  and  other  similar  institutions  on 
Sabbath.  Appointed  Messrs.  Balfour  and 
Sqnair  members  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee OD  Bills  and  Overtures. 

Stirling. — This  presbytery  met  on  4lh 
Pebrnarv  — Rev,  W.  Qalletly,  modera- 
tor. Mr.  William  Young  intimated  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Tellowlees,  bis  motion  was  delayed.  Mr, 
P.  WiUon,  siDdenr,  presented  a  tnini- 
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fprence  rrom  the  presbjleij  of  Glatgov. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr,  Cowan  deli«re<i  di«- 
coorses,  wbich  vera  nnaniniaiielj  snt- 
tBined.  Bead  a  circular  from  Dr.  Knox, 
convener  of  TemperaBcs  Committee,  re- 
irardinK  the  Contagions  Dueasei  Acti. 
Agreed  to  p«tilioa  Parliament  for  the 
rtpeal  of  said  Acts,  as  also  ths  40th  see- 
[ti.nof  the  Halin;  Act.  Mr.  J.  L.  Blair, 
Uollar,  wae  recommended  as  a  preacher 
on  the  lilt  of  occaaional  inpplj.  -  Bend 
the  circular  eneat  the  diseetabliihment 
Kport.  Bngnsed  for  some  time  In  con- 
Terence  regarding  the  furthcoming  elec- 
lion  of  sdiool  boarda.— Again  met,  lit 
April.  Read  a  cirenlar  from  the  Rev. 
D.  ToHug,  regarding  cbanget  In  the 
mi>dg  of  condiicting  Sjnod  bosiness. 
lliHid  a  cirenlar  anent  supplemented  con- 
gregsLions,  and  agreed  to  send  a  reviled 
retDm.  Bead  the  Annual  report  on  aog- 
nentaiion.  Agreed  to  thank  the  Com- 
iniltee,  and  Mr.  Kirk,  convener,  for  their 
■uck.  Beappoiated  the  CommiTlee,  and 
■greed  to  implemeut.  the  reaolotions  of 
Synod  legardinji  the  mode  of  raising  funds. 
The  Rev.  John  Yonng  read  the  report  on 
siuigticB,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
preabytery.  Mr.  R.  Cowan  was  cerlifled 
w  the  Theological  Commiltee  as  having 
attended  Bataral  Philosophy  class,  and 
19  ready  to  be  examined  thereon. — Met 
igain,  SlBt  April— the  Bev.  J.  T.  GovaQ- 
bck,  moderator.  Appointed  the  ^v. 
William  Galletl;,  Tillicoultry,  and  Mr. 
John  M'Bobie,  elder  from  Bridge  of 
AlUn,  as  members  of  Committee  on  Bill) 
ind  Overtures.  Next  meeting  is  oa  Taes- 
diy,  3d  of  June. 


Coapar-Angui. — Mr.  Walter  Duncan, 


Ths  centenary  of  the  congregation  of 
Nenvnilni  was  celebrated  on  Sabbath 
STth  and  Monday  28th  April.  On  Sab- 
bath, special  lerrlcei  were  condaeted  in 
the  church,  in  the  forenoon  by  the  Bev. 
A.  Alston,  who  preached  on  Dent.  zkx. 
10,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evenlcg  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Boyd,  who  preached  on  1 
John  It.  9  and  Haggai  ii.  6-9.  At  all 
the  diets  there  were  large  and  interested 
andienee*.  On  Monday,  a  tea  soiree  was 
held,  at  which  there  was  a  fnll  attendance. 
The  Bev.  A.  Alston  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  congrega- 
tion, treeing  the  progress  of  (he  cause 
from  IT9S,  when  ibe  seceders  ofNewmilns 
and  Kitmann  joined  together  to  form  the 
first  Secession  church  in  Ayrshire.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Orr  (Fenwick),  Matthewson  (Qal- 
ston),  Brown  (Kilmarnock),  and  Dr.  Boyd, 
The  congregation  has  jnst  completed  the 
erection  of  a  new  bolt  and  session -house 
it)  connection  with  the  church,  which  were 
opened  on  the  occasion.  The  building! 
cost  upwards  of  £200,  and  have  been 
opeDed  &ee  of  debt. 


fhrtaibt  Boad,  OUi»gou).—Rer.  R.  Scott, 
iniincted  April  29. 

Renfield  Street,  QIaggtm.—'B.Bj.  3,  G. 
ScQtl,  inducted  April  SO. 

MUnaAoTt. — Bi:t,  B.  Anderson,  in- 
dicted March  13. 

Stnwsay.  —  Mr.  Buchanan,  ordained 
April  30. 

HarsHli. — Mr.  J.  M.  Bae,  orduned 
March  £6. 

ifenmiTvi.— Mr.  James  Drummoad, 
oiOained  May  e. 


I^e  Bevs,  Daiid  .Young,  and  David 
M'Ewan,  Glasgow,  and  the  Kev.  W, 
Hnriton,  London,  have  received  the 
tonoruy  degree  of  D  D.  fh)m  the  Uni- 
venitj  «f  Glasgow. 


Tbb  Cupar  presbytery  met  at  Auchter- 
imuchty,  in  connection  with  this  rare  and 
happy  event,  when  the  Rev.  Alexander 
M'Ewen,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  preached  a 
most  a^ropriste  discourse. 

Mr.  Kankine,  presbytery  clerk,  having 
read  a  statement  of  the  basis  and  a  brief 
hi'tory  of  the  onion,  Mr.  Barr,  moderator, 
then  said:  'It  is  now  my  duty,  in  name 
and  by  authority  of  the  presbytery,  to 
declare  that  the  East  and  West  congrega- 
tions are  formally  and  legally  one,  and 
that  in  their  united  state  they  are  to 
be  designated  the  South  Congregation. 
After  the  able,  appropriate,  and  impres- 
sive disconriB  to  which  yon  have  just 
listened,  a  lengthened  address  from  me 
would  be  not  only  a  superfluity,  hot  an 
offence.  A  very  few  words,  however,  are 
necessaiT,  and  may  he  nsefnl.  This  union 
is  regarded  by  all  the  members  of  presby- 
tery, and  by  all  the  best  friends  of  oat 
Church,  with  the  deepest  interest  j  for  it 
ia  a  signal  triumph  of  principle  over 
prejudice,  it  removes  a  cause  of  local 
weakness  to  oar  denomination  here,  and 
it  takes  away  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  true  religion.  Accomplished 
as  it  has  been  tolely  from  Chrixtian  con- 
viction, and  even  in  opposition  to  many 
HiBocistions  felt  to  he  sacred,  it  is  an  act 
of  devonlesC  homage  to  Christ,  the  only 
King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  for  it  ia 
luve  to  Him  alone  that  has  made  it  pos-' 
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■Ible.  Ai  il  has  been  effecled  from  lojkllr 
to  Him,  and  from  earneBt  desire  for  Hii 
gloi7,  we  feel  asaured  Ha  will  croiin  it 
with  Bis  appcobatioD  and  Hii  bleuing, 
wad  will  make  it  a  means  of  spirtliMl  good 
to  those  who  hare  at  the  call  of  dnty  so 
noblj  dared  to  porsae  a  coorso  attended 
L;  tbe  grsTest  reaponsibi lilies.  This 
union — if  anfthing  on  e«rih  sboatd  en- 
gage their  tbongbts — must  be  regarded 
with  interest  by  those  in  gloiy  who  have 
passed  from  tbese  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship to  the  united  worship  of  heaven ;  for 
of  all  the  hallowed  scenes  in  jonr  charch 
hisLory,  this  scene  must  appear  to  them 
most  closely  to  resemble  that  blessed 
abode,  where  the  paltry  dtgtinctions  which. 
so  often  keep  the  faiUifal  apart  are  for 
ever  forgotten.  I>et  only  the  n>irit  of 
brotherly  lore  in  whicb  this  nnion  nas  had 
its  origin  and  ila  consnmmation  be  main- 
tained, and  the  futnro  bistorr  of  this 
united  eongregatioD  will  aunredtj  be  ona 


of  great  bappiness,  prosperity,  and  peiw. 
And  now  oi  yon,  B*  part  of  the  lariel 
specially  committed  to  their  care,  all  mj 


bless  thee  and  keep  thee  i  the  Lord  nuke 
His  face  to  shine  apoa  thee,  and  he 
gracions  nuto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  np  Hii 
conntenance  npon  thee,  and   give   thee 

A  soiree  wat  held  on  the  lame  evmiig, 
when  the  chnrch  wa*  crowded  in  every 
part — 'William  Tom,  Esq.,  Dempenton, 
in  the  chair.  Interesting  addressee  were 
giren  by  the  chairman.  A.  C.  Witson, 
Esq.,  Blebo,  and  the  JteT.  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Scott,  Glasgow;  Rankine,  Ciipar;  Clark, 
Abernethy;  Barr,  Kettle;  Moir,  Bridge 
of  Allan  ;  and  Kennedy,  Kinrosa. 

The  celebration  was  coudaded  on  Sab- 
bath, 37th  April,  by  special  serrices,  con- 
ducted in  the  forenoon  and  evening  by 
Ber.  J.  Logan  Aikman,  D.D.,  Glasgoa. 


Itoticea  ai  |Ceto  ^ublirations. 


Cakada  Pkbsbitbkuh  Chdkoh  Pulpit. 

Torento :  Jusea  Cunpbell  A  Son.  WTi. 
Wb  gave  our  warm  approval  to  the  first 
series  of  the  Canada  PreabyttTian  Church 
PnlpU :  we  cannot  do  less  to  the  second. 
The  pecnliarity  of  this  Tolnme  is,  that  in- 
siead  of  sermons  we  bare  treatises  of  vary- 
ing length  and  ability  on  important  theo- 
logical topics.  Oar  brethren  show  that 
tbry  are  fully  abreast  of  all  the  currents 
of  modern  thought,  while  retaining  attach- 
ment to  the  unchanging  verities.  The 
doctrinal  and  the  practical  are  admirably 
combined,  and  make  the  volume  what  it 
professes  to  be,  *a  handbook  of  popular 
theology.' 

lIoMB    Mission    Wobk  :    Its    Dutibh, 

DlFFICDLTIBB,    AND   EnCOURAOBHBHTS. 

By  the  Rer.  Tbohas  CacuKAHB,  Edin- 

Edinlinrgti;  Jotmttone,  Honlsr.  A  Co.  I8T3. 
Thm  Bucceas  of  the  territorial  system  of 
Home  Missions  has  been  marked  in  the 
Free  Chnrch.  Mr.  Cochrane  in  ihia  little 
book  gives  some  details  of  such  work  in 
the  preasance,  Edinburgh.  The  resnlts 
are  every  way  encouraging.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Cochrane  began  his  iabonrs 
in  the  district,  it  was  found  that,  of  the 
2000  forming  the  population,  one-third 
lived  in  the  entire  neglect  of  the  means 
of  grace,  and  nearly  200  children  were 
nneducaied,  though  of  an   age  to  attend 


school.  Seven  persons  were  present  si 
the  Srit  Sabbath  forenoon  aervice,  and 
the  first  communion  roll  consisted  of  24 
communicants.  Daring  the  past  twenty 
years  I93B  persons  have  been  admitted 
to  the  membership  of  the  church,  more 
than  half  of  whom  had  never  been  con- 
nected with  any  Christian  church,  and 
the  entire  number  on  the  roll  is  777. 
This  is  simply  a  specimen  of  the  resnlts 
that  are  here  briefly  narrated  ;  and  we  are 
sure  that,  were  this  statement  of  faithful 
and  patient  work  widely  circulated,  it 
would  both  direct  and  stimulate  in  the 
prosecution  of  Home  Mission  Work. 

SOHB     FREaHH     DirriODI.IIEB      IN     TUB- 

Oi/IOT  ;  being  Lectures  to  Toung  Men, 
delivered  at  the  English  Fresbytciiau 
College,  London. 

Lflnfton;  Hodder  A  StoiwIUon.  1873. 
Thb  names  of  the  lecturers  afford  a 
guarantee  that  the  subjeela  they  have 
chosen  will  be  treated  in  a  thonghtfal 
and  judicious  way.  Dr.  Dykes  discusses 
'The  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture;'  Dr. 
Lorimer,  'Scientific  Disbelief  in  Miraclee;' 
Rev.  John  Gibb,  'Unbelief,  Doubt,  and 
Faith;'  and  Professor  Chalmers,  'Theories 
of  the  Atonement.'  Without  being  in 
the  least  brilliant,  these  lectures  carefully 
go  over  the  ground  chosen,  and  are  filled 
to  be  nsefnl  to  young  men,  for  whom  ihey 
ate  specially  intended.  It  were  well  that, 
along    with    the   apologetic    element  in 
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disoDsaioni  regsniing  the  go*p«l,  there 
ibould  tlva^B  be  nude  promineat  the 
fmdn  upect  of  futh.  The  onl;  wsj  to 
oieTCoDB  error  ii  by  the  bold  and  fnll 
preMiiution  or  truth  ;  and  one  good  that 
iDir  be  expected  from  the  nndiigoited 
iiEdelitf  of  oar  times  will  be,  that  de- 
Cuden  of  Christianity  will  be  oonstiained 
"  fpssk  from  personal  ezpeii«no«  and 


SiBaoMa.  Bj  the  laie  Hot,  Robbbi 
Feutch,  M.A^  vith  a  Biograpbicikl 
Sksieh  by  the  Bot.  Dr.  J.  B.  JobngtoD. 
Edlnlmrsb :  W.  Ollphut  *  Co.  1871. 
He.  Fbrnch,  thoagh  called  ava^  in  the 
urlj  prime  of  life,  bad  prored  himselr  a 
preacber  and  pastor  of  no  ordinary  ability. 
Tbc  seleeiion  of  discourse!  in  this  memo- 
rill  Tolnme  is  judicioas,  showing  tbe  prec- 
liul  nslore  of  Mr.  French's  mioiati;.  Be 
VI]  s  man  for  work,  and  bad  tbe  gin  of 
Kiting  others  to  work.  As  Dr.  Johnston 
bu  lud,  'Be  deriaed  plans  for  good- 
(ioing,  and  be  not  only  wrought  ligor- 
ooil*  himself  in  the  ezecntion  uf  them, 
bit  be  infased  his  spirit  into  otheie,  and 
IMI  tbem  to  work  also.'  Dr.  Johnston's 
iteKb  is  TigoroDt,  written  from  the  heart 
of  a  friend. 

SUXONS.     By  WlLLIAH  PuLsroxD,  D.D. 

OiHgow :  Junei  Mulebaie.  ISTB. 
Dcuno  bis  pastorate  in  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Polifcrd  bad  the  repntation  of  being  a 
itiiMigbLrDl  and  eloquent  preacher ;  and 
since  bia  seitlement  in  Glasgow  that  repu- 
uiion  hag  been  fuliy  maintained. 

Id  some  cases,  mach  oF  the  power  of  a 
preacher  depends  upon  bis  loice,  appear- 
iince,  snd  manner;  and  accordingly  not  a 
few  have  exercised  a  mighty  inflnence  in 
ilie  pclpit  who  were  shorn  of  their  strength 
when  ibey  committed  their  discourses  to 
the  press.  Witboot  the  charm  of  their 
deUrery,  their  sermons  hare  been  found 
Teebte  and  commonplace. 

Dr.  Palgford  is  Bot  a  preacher  of  this 
deicriptian.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
*e  beard  him ;  but  judging  from  onr 
recol  lee  lions,  and  from  the  texture  of  tbe 
dlKDnrses  before  tLS,  we  are  disposed  to 
belieiB  that  he'  is  one  who  will  he  more 
'pprecisted  by  the  stndent  in  the  quiet  uf 
liii  ebamber  than  hj  tbe  ordinary  andilor. 

We  haTe  been  macfa  pleased  and  edified 
■ith  bis  lotume.  There  is  nothing  pre- 
leniioug  in  tbe  writing;  there  is  no  tinsel 
ornsmenl;  nor  ia  there  any  affeclelion  of 
profonnd  ihinUog.  Tbe  plans  of  the 
diacaarges  are  in  general  siniple  and  oh- 
'ious;  bnt  thpy  are  filled  up  with  fresh 


and  beautifDl  thought.  If  we  were  la 
characterite  then  by  a  single  word,  that 
word  would  be  '  thoagh tfal.' 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  theolojty  is 
the  old  theology.  We  should  have  liked 
in  some  of  the  discourses  greater  pro- 
minence to  certain  truths  which  their  texts 
saggeet ;  but  tbe  tratbs  are  there.  The 
Tolame  ia  not  one  of  negative  theology  ; 
nevertbeleas  the  defect  we  hare  noted  ie  of 
more  than  minor  importance. 


Traits  of  Cbakacter  and  Notks  op  Ih- 
OiDBNX  lie  BiBLi  Sroar.    By  Fkamcib 

Loodon :  BoddflT  and  Stonghton.  1B73. 
THia  it  in  the  style  of  the  anchor's  pre- 
rious  Secular  Annoiationt  i/n  Sin-ipiure 
Text*.  There  is  the  same  happy  choice 
of  striking  passages  on  which  to  com- 
ment, bnt  ttie  same  unhappy  and  mojjt 
nitcellaneons  poaring  forth  of  alt  kinds 
of  illustrations  from  every  cooceivable 
quarter. 

When  one  Is  qnite  sure  that,  from  the 
natnre  of  the  subject  selected,  some  spirit- 
ual and  edilying  discussion  will  follow, 
Ur.  Jacox  flies  off  at  a.  tangent  to  some 
point  incvnceivahly  remote.  The  reading 
11  no  donbt  varied,  bnt  the  inward  diges- 
tion of  onr  author  is  very  defective,  and 
hence  bis  book,  thoagh  curious,  cannot  be 
very  largely  useful. 

To  take  but  one  instaMce :  the  interest- 
ing fact  ii  noted  of  Paul's  desire  for  the 
cloak  left  at  Troas.  A  good  beginning  is 
made  by  suggesting  how  mnch  this  inci- 
dent lets  us  know  of  Paul,  and  the  hard- 
nesi  he  had  to  endure  for  Christ ;  but 
then  we  are  treated  to  a  series  of  quota- 
tions about  the  rigour  of  winter  from 
Horace,  Ovid,  Mr.  Crahb  Itobinaon, 
Wordsworth,  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, etc.,  in  which  the  cloak  and  the 
parchments  of  Paul  speedily  and  most 
completely  disappear. 

We    would   strongly  recommend    Mr. 
Jacox  to  write  aod  quote  letia,  and  think 
icquaintance  willi   lit( 


d  with  greater  definitene 


I   higher 


The  Reiobhation.  By  Gborob  P. 
Fisher,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  in  Yale  College. 

London:  Eoddtr and SEsngliloi].    1ST3. 
This  is  a  scholarly  production,  and  will 
be  asefnl  not  only  to  the  general  reader, 
hut  to  the  student.    Br.  Fisher  has  care- 
fully examined  the  many  recent  German 
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works  on  the  subject  or  the  Rerormatian, 
•Dd  hua  appended  a  valaabls  list  of  books 
on  the  whole  snhject  Tot  ihoBe  who  are 
inclined  to  parsae  U  in  all  its  details. 
Travelling  orer  so  wide  a  field,  it  was  im- 
possible lor  Dr.  Fisher  to  do  jnstioe  to 
each  departmanc;  bat,  on  the  whole,  he 
has  given  a  clear  and  satlsractoiy  view 
of  Itefurmation  work  and  Reformation 
leaders  in  Qermanj,  ScandinaTJa,  Swit- 
lerland,  France,  the  Nenherlands,  Italj, 
Spain,  and  England.    His  aim  ii  not  con- 

nnrrative  intelligentlj  without  feeling  that 
with  Protests  It  CI  am  is  boand  np  human 
progress  as  well  as  parity  and  pietj.  The 
genial  notices  of  the  Keformers  make  ibo 
volume  aiiractiTe.  Of  Luther  at  the 
Leipsic  disputation  he  sajs :  '  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  his  36th  ;ear,  of 
middling   height,   at    that   time  thin  in 

Eerson,  and  with  a  clear  meludiouB  voice, 
t  is  a  fact  not  without  interest  that  be 
carried  in  his  hand  a  nosei;a7  of  flowers. 
He  took  delight  in  nature,  in  the  sky,  the 
bloesoms',  aad  birds.  In  the  midsl  of  his 
great  conflict  be  would  turn  for  recreation 
lu  his  garden,  and  correspond  with  his 
friends  about  the  seed«  and  utensili  that 
he  wanted  to  procnre  foril.  At  home,  and 
with  hid  friends,  he  was  full  of  bumonr, 
tvas  enthusUatically  fond  of  music,  and 
played  with  skill  on  the  lute  and  the 
ilute— in  his  natural  constitulion  the  very 
opposite  of  an  ascetic.  Bis  powerful 
mind — for  he  ittf,  probably,  the  ablest 
man  of  hi*  time—was  connected  with  a 


childlike  freshness  of  feeling,  and  alsrge, 
generons  sjmpatby  with  haman  natnte  in 
all  Its  innoeeni  manifestations.' 

In  a  very  good  contrast  between  Luther 
and  Zwingle,  the  special  aim  of  the  latter 
is  thns  spoken  of: 

'Zwingle  was  a  patriot  and  a  social 
reformer.  The  salvation  of  bis  coantry 
from  misgovemment  and  immorality  wai 
an  end  inseparable  in  his  mind  from  lbs 
effort  lo  bring  individuals  to  the  prsc- 
tical  acceptance  of  the  gospcL  The  SKitl 
people  mast  t>e  lifted  up  from  their  de- 
generacy, sod  the  Instrument  of  doing  this 
waa  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  lo  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  individual  in  his  (lersonsl 
retatioDS  to  Ood,  but  also  to  correct  abuses 
in  the  social  and  civil  life  of  the  nation. 
These  grew  out  of  selfishnesa,  and  there 
was  no  cure  for  that  save  in  the  Word  of 
Ood.  After  Zwingle  renonnced  the  Pope's 
pension,  and  declined  his  flatteriog  oner 
to  make  it  larger,  and  took  his  sisnil 
against  foreign  influence,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  might,  which  attained  its  ends 
at  the  cost  of  national  cormption,  he  re- 
sembled in  his  position,  in  his  mingled 
pairiotism  and  feeling,  the  old  Hebrew 
propliels.  ''The  Cardinal  of  Sltten,''  he 
said,  "  with  right  wears  a  red  hat  and 
cloak:  you  have  only  to  wring  tbem,  and 
you  will  behold  the  blood  of  yoar  nearcM 
kinsmen  dripping  from  them."' 

The  sketch  of  Calvin  is  carefully  done ; 
and  there  is  an  interesting  closing  chapter 
on  'The  Belaiion  of  Protesuntism  to 
Civilisation.' 


THE  MEETIKG  OF  SYNOD. 

The  meeting  of  Spiod  cim  hardly  be  aaid  to  have  been  an  eztiting  one.  There 
was  CO  queation  before  it,  like  the  Education  question  of  last  year,  in  ngatd  to 
which  there  were  great  diviaion  of  sentiment  and  keen  feeling.  The  onlf  matter 
about  which  it  was  apprehended  there  would  be  eome  diecuMrion  was  the  manifesto 
of  the  DiMBtablishment  Committee;  but  thia  point  waa  quietlj  settled.  It  was 
gratifying  to  hear  testimony  borne  to  the  good  serrice  rendered  by  that  manifesto 
to  the  cause  of  disestablishment;  and  we  trust  that  its  circulation  wiU  be  vigor- 
ously promoted.  The  ugns  of  tJie  times  are  such  ae  to  demand,  suatained  and 
vigorous  action. 

On  the  Union  qaeation  there  was  no  divimon,  althoogb  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  subjected  to  criticism.  That  report  announced  the  likelihood  of  the 
suspension  for  a  time  of  union  negotiations  with  the  Free  Church.  It  ia  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  this  has  not  been  brought  about  by  any  anti-nnion  party-  among 
ourselves,  for  there  is  no  minority  among  us  akin  to  the  minority  in  ute  Free 
Church.  This  failure  has  been  caiised  by  the  anti-union  party  in  the  Free  Church, 
who  cling  to  their  notions  about  the  relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion 
witli  as  much  tenacity  as  if  these  were  essential  to  salvation !    Negotiations  with 
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the  Reformed  FreebyteriarB  will  not  be  anspended,  and  we  sball  rejoice  if  the^c  a'm 
be  canied  fonrard  to  a  speedy  and  ■ucceaaful  iuoe. 

Tbe  subject  of  the  union  of  our  coDgregationa  in  England  with  the  English 
PreBbyterian  Church,  which  is  now  Bent  down  to  presbyteries,  brought  out  some 
diTGiaitj  of  opinion  in  the  Synod  on  Mveial  points,  which  will  require  to  be  very 
cuefuUv  considered,  for  thia  proposed  union  will  have  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  tntsre  of  our  Church.  We  would  not  anticipate  discussion,  and  woold  only 
eipresB  the  hope  that  the  question  will  be  very  tnoroaghly  dealt  with  in  all  its 

la  regard  to  the  present  EuraDMcnents  of  our  Theological  Hall,  which  were 
brought  under  Ibe  notice  of  the  Synod  by  overtures  from  the  Presbyteries  of 
GiMgow  and  of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  time  for  a 
rerisioa  of  these  had  now  coroe.  This  was  proved  by  aU  the  speakers,  and 
etpe^lly  by  the  clear  and  vigorous  speech  of  Professor  Harper,  who  showed.that 
hidwrto  we  had  been  experimenting,  that  about  every  seven  years  for  the  last 
fifty  tbe  subject  has  been  under  the  notice  of  the  Synod,  and  that  it  was  now 
denrtble  to  take  some  decisive  step.  This  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance  to 
Hie  welfare  of  tbe  Chnrch,  and  will,  we  donbt  not,  receive  the  most  careful  con- 
^deration.  We  may  say,  howevsr,  that  the  somewhat  gigantic  scheme  of  training 
Bketched  by  one  of  the  speakers  can  hardly  be  eipeciecTto  meet  with  acceptance. 

From  tlie  stAtistics  of  the  Home  Secretary,  Dr.  Scott,  it  appears  that  Ukere  has 
been  an  increase  this  year  in  the  Augmentation  Fond  of  £1147,  4s.  lid.    This  is 
gntifyinv ;  but,  ss  was  ably  shown  l^  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Stitt,  the  givings  of    ' 
our  members  are  yet  far  below  the  point  which  tiiey  ought  to  reach.    In  Foreign 
Miwioas,  oor  Chorch  shows  increaaiDg  leal  and  liberalitr.  We  have  now  labourinf 
in  'Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  CaSraria,  India,  China,  Spain,  43  ordaine 
Emopean  misBioaaries  and  European  medical  missionaries,  6  ordained  natit 
migsioDsries,  2  native  licentiates,  3  European  male  teachers  (besides  2  about 
leave  for  Old  Calabar),  9  European  female  teachers,  62  native  cateohists,  IHi 
nstive  sohoolmasters,  21  native  female  teachers,  54  princiTial  stations,  14^  out- 
Uaticms,  d630  cooimunicants,  1034  candidates,  157  week-day  schools,  with  9183 
pDpls;  ^e  total  educated  agency  consistiiig  thus  of  291  persons.'    The  sum 
niied  for  the.  support  of  these  agendes  was  £30,206,  12s.  3d. ;  and  for  Home 
KiesJiKiB,  £15,852,  8s.  2d.    A  new  mission  field,  vis.  Japan,  is  to  be  occupied ;  and 
for  this  parpose  there  have  been  already  subscribed  over  £10,000. 

The  Misdonary  Meeting  in  tbe  Music  Hall  is  always  interesting,  and  this  year 
it  was  specially  so ;  as  was  also  the  Thtirsday  evening  sedeniDt  in  the  Synod  Hall, 
whsQ  ti^  foreign  depntjes  were  heard.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  these  two 
meecinga  cannot  fail  to  produce  most  important  resnlts.  The  apeecbee  were 
adminbly  fitted  to  increase  interest  in  the  Choroh's  work,  and  to  rouse  both 
muuaters  and  people  to  greater  earnestness  and  energy  in  prosecuting  it.  The 
presence  of  Signer  Gavsxzi  was  a  notable  event,  and  his  powerful  eloquence  will 
not  be  soon  foi^gotten. 

Allcgether,  this  Synodical  sesnon  has  been  a  very  interesting  and  enjoyable  ooe; 
tod  we  trust  tliat  the  Synod's  dedsions  and  resolutions  on  the  various  matters 
inbmitted  to  it  will  everywhere  be  ooaduoive  to  the  peace  Mid  piwperity  of  the 
Chmch. 

We  may  add,  in  clooing  this  note,  that  the  dntiea  of  Moderator  were  ably  dia- 
clarged  hj  Dr.  Joseph  Brown. 


ENGLISH  FBESBTTEBIAN  SYNOD. 

This  Sjnod  met  at  Uie  dose  of  April  in  Newcaatle'on-iyiie.  Hitherto  we  hare 
IMA  given  any  prominence  to  its  deliberations,  not  becaose  these  were  unimportant, 
but  chiefly  because  other  aasembliea  at  Uiis  tune  bulked  more  laively  in  the  publio 
^e.  In  the  present  circumstances,  however,  Uiis  Synod  demaniu  a  special  notice. 
Tlie  negotiations  for  an  incorporating  union  of  the  English  portion  (rf  our  Synod 
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with  this  body  nre.' being  proeecated,  ftod  we  are  thus  iiaturally  led  to  look  with 
deeper  interest  into  its  coiidition  and  varioiu  moTements. 

The  number  at  congregatioM  nnder  the  charge  of  the  English  Presbjtetiaa 
Synod  is  134,  double  the  number  in  the  Synod  thirty  yean  ago,  haring  a  member- 
ship  of  25,060,  and  an  ordbarj  annual  congregational  income  of  £65,842,  to  Tfaich 
we  may  add  the  amount  raiBed  for  local  and  temporary  purpoBes,  £12,398,  wM^ 
givee  a  total  of  £68,240,  Last  year  a  suat«ntatioD  fund,  auch  aa  there  is  in  iLe 
Free  Church,  was  eubatituted  for  the  previona  aagmeutation  aystem,  and  haa  been 
so  far  auccBBBfu!  that  an  equal  dividend  of  £143  can  be  paid.  China  is  the  prin- 
cipal miBsion  field  of  this  Church,  and  the  mmber  of  its  misaioDariea  there  is  !3, 
the  number  of  native  evangeliatajl,  and  the  number  of  native  students  12.  There 
is  also  an  Indian  miBsion,  but  aa  yet  there  ia  onl^  one  missionary.  The  sum  raised 
for  Foreign  Miaaiona  ia  £6457,  IRb.  6d.,  uid  m  addition  to  this  there  are  con- 
tributed, from  the  Ediabtirgh  Committee  al  the  Scottish  Auxiliary  and  other 
sourcea  in  Scotknd,  £2581,  &s.  7d.,  making  in  all  £9039,  48.  Id. 

From  the  Home  Mission  repcrt,  it  appeara  that  '  there  is  no  religions  denomina- 
tion in  England  that  has  been  Baking  ao  rapid  progress  during  the  past  twenty- 
one  years  as  the  FTesb]rt«rianB,  their  places  of  woisMp  having  been  in  fact  Irtblcd 
during  that  period.'  Under  the  FroabyteTians  there  are  included  our  own  Chun^ 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  aa  well  as  the  English  Freabyteriaa  Church ;  but  the 
progreas  of  the  last  of  these  three  bodies  has  been  the  greatest.  During  the  last 
year  eeven  new  churches  have  been  undertfUcen,  three  with  and  four  withoitl 
-  Baaiatance  from  the  Home  Mission  Fiind.  We  rejoice  in  this  prosperity.  There  ic 
a  wide  field  for  Presbyterianiam  in  England,  and  this  is  one  reas<m  why  some  in  otir 
Synod  look  doubtfully  on  the  propriety  of  anr  being  shut  out  froa  that  field,  in  the 
event  of  our  EugHah  congregations  being  incorporated  with  the  Eogliah  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  union  proposals  were  passed,  at  the  Synod's  recent  meeting,  by  157  t»  6. 
Th£  opposition  was  lad  by  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Warrington,  who,  when  north  oE  the 
Tweed,  fraternized  more  with  United  Presbyterian  ministers  than  any  other  of  bit 
Free  brethren,  and  aeconded  by  Mr.  Fettes  of  lale  of  Man,  formerly  of  Galashiels, 
who  seems  to  have  veered  notJiing  from  his  old  position  as  a  follower  of  Dr.  Be{^, 
On  the  question  of  disestablishment,  the  Synod  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  we  should 
like  to  see  it,  but  it  is  evidently  progressing ;  and  should  the  leaven  of  United 
Presbyterianism  be  introduced  into  the  body,  we  hare  no  doubt  that  it  will  aoon 
be  thoroughly  leavened. 

We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  consideration  of  the  q^nestion  of 
union  by  the  preehyteriea  of  our  Ckuroh,  and  hope  and  pray  that  the  issue  may 
be  one  cooducive  in  every  way  to  the  interests  of  ^  Redeemer's  kingdom. 


MB.   MIALL'S  MOTION. 

Mk.  Miall's  motion  on  the  diseetabliahment  of  the  Stat«  ChtlTeh  did  not  obtain  the 
number  of  supporters  which  was  anticipated,  and  tHe  Church  party  are  croiring 
over  its  rejection  as  a  signal  defeat  to  the  Liberation ists,  but  they  have  verj 
slender  grounds  for  jubilation. 

The  cause  of  diaeatablishment  is  progressing  throughout  the  country,  and, 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  choose  to  aid  or  oppose  it,  will  certainly  succeed.  The 
Church  party,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  determined  to  reeiat  to  the  stmo^, 
and  south  of  the  Tweed  lutve  been  resorting  to  very  discreditable  means  to  bolBter 
up  their  cause ;  but  even  among  Churchmen  converts  to  disestablishment  are  being 
gained. 

We  have  no  hope  of  an  immediate  victory.  The  triumph  may  come  aooner  thsn 
we  anticipate — it  did  so  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church ;  out  it  ia  right  not  to  he 
over  sanguine  of  a  speedy  success.  The  difficulties  are  very  aerions,  but  they  ran 
and  will  be  overcome.  Let  the  vote  on  Mr.  Miall's  motion,  therefore,  be  a  new 
summons  to  the  Menda  of  religious  liberty  to  arm  and  place  themselves  in  line. 
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THE  PERMISSIVE  BII.L. 


Is  1870  Sir  W.  Lawaon  had  eight,  and  in  1871  forty-three,  aiipporters  more  for 
hia  Penniasive  Bill  than  this  year.  The  numbers  woo  TOted  in  the  late  diTiaion 
were  forty-three  fewer  than  in  1871.  From  thia  one  vould  infer  at  first  Bight 
that  (lie  principlea  of  the  bill  are  losing  ground  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  this  cooclusioa  can  be  borne  out.  Many  of  the  members  have 
probably  the  conTiction  that  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  dealt  witii 
by  a  GoTernnieat  measure,  and  not  by  a  bill  introduced  by  a  private  member;  and 
olheiB  of  tbem  have  been  in  all  likelihood  induced  to  vote  against  Sir  W.  Lawson 
because  the  matter  is  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  expiring  Parliament.  In  this 
way  the  diminiahed  support  of  the  bill  this  year  may  be  explained. 

So  far  as  pubUc  sentiment  is  coniJemed,  the  tide  is  steadily  rising  in  favour  of 
the  bill ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  testing 
pointa  for  candidates  in  the  next  parliamentary  election.  The  extent  to  which  the 
«viU  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic  have  reached  is  perfectly  appalling,  and  is 
TOuaing  the  public  mind  to  realize  the  necessity  of  more  stringent  legislative  inter- 
ference with  it  than  we  now  have.  The  whole  subject  will  have  to  be  faced  in  a 
new  Parliament.  We  do  not  think  that  the  county  is  yet  ripe  for  Sir  W.  Lawson'a 
measure,  but  the  licence  law  must  be  revised.  The  power  of  granting  licences  is 
in  the  wrong  hands ;  and  in  consequence  of  thia,  the  wished  of  a  community  are 
often  utterly  ignored.  In  any  revision  of  the  law,  the  people  mast  have  a  more 
liirect  control  over  tiie  licencea ;  and  if  this  be  granted,  we  are  certain  that  there 
will  be  in  many  of  our  towns  a  very  eonaiderahle  deereafie  in  the  number  of 
tarems  and  dramshope. 

We  observe  that  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  also  been  before  the 
CiDai^an  ParUament ;  and  n  the  Dominitw,  as  among  oaraelvea,  thia  traffic,  it 
tppeara,  is  the  main  source  of  crime,  diseaae,  and  pauperism.  The  legislature  there 
ig  finding  that  it  must  look  at  the  question.  One  member,  who  avowed  himself 
M  advocate  of  teetotaliam,  declared  it  as  his  belief  that  liia  sabject  would  yet 
Kcupy  as  prominent  and  important  a  place  in  the  public  mind  as  alavery  had 

We  refer  to  Canada  merely  ta  strengthen  the  statement  we  now  make,  that 
wherever  thia  traffic  is  carried  on,  crime  and  other  social  evils  are  invariable  con- 
eomitaata.  Surely  there  is  an  absolnte  need,  looking  to  the  religions  and  social 
condition  of  society,  dt  vigorous  etforta  to  ripen  rapidly  the  public  sentiment  for  a 
new  sod  comprehensive  legislative  measure,  which  shall  give  the  people  the  power 
of  diminishing,  aa  they  wish,  the  fadlities  for  tii&  sale  of  ii 


DEATH  OF  J.  S.  MILL. 

JoBK  Stuabt  Hill  died  of  erysipelas,  8th  Hay,  at  Avignon. 

He  was  bom  at  London,  20th  Hay  1806.  He  wss  of  Scotch  parentage, —his 
father,  James  Hill,  known  as  the  aathor  of  the  History  of  India,  being  from  the 
ili«rirt  of  Montrose. 

Mr.  Mill  has  been  a  prolific  author  in  phiiosophy  and  politics.  Among  the 
'otka  which  iBsued  from  his  pen  the  followmg  are  the  chief; — A  System  of  Logic; 
tteatiaea  on  Political  Economy,  Liberty,  Representative  Government,  Utilitarianism, 
^"jMIe  Cumte  and  Positivism,  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Subjection  of  Women ; 
and  u  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  PhUompky. 

He  was  a  sensatiosaliat  in  mental  philosophy,  and  advocated  the  utilitarian 
theory  of  morals.  His  doctrines  are  directly  subversive  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  tmtb ;  but  we  freely  admit,  with  one  of  bis  critics,  that  '  hia  name  is  likely  to 
hve,  for  he  had  the  knack  of  tranaparent  writing,  and  he  taught  just  about  as  much 
philosophy  aa  the  average,  or  rather  superior,  English  brain  is  capable  of  carrying.' 
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THE  LONDON  MAT  MEETINGS. 

The  ubhoI  annual  gatherings  in  London  in  connection  with  thediSerentmiBsioiiiir; 
and  benevolent  Bocieties  have  been  thiare&r  as  iutereeCing,  and  have  excited  as 
much  attention,  as  in  any  former  year.  Wecandolittlemore  than  note  the  incomes 
of  eome  of  them  ; — 

British  Mid  Foreign  Bihie  Society,  for  last  year, 

Church  Mismonary  Society, 

Wesleyan  Foreign  Ht&sionary  Society,  . 

Religious  Tract  Society, 

Baptist  Miaaionary  Soaety,    . 

London  Missionary  Society,  . 

Home  do.  do.        .        .        . 

ETangelicol  Continent*!  Society,  ....  3,206 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,       ....  26,676 

London  Ci^  Mission, 40,670 

Irish  Chorcb  MissioiiB  to  Koman  Catholics,    .        .        .  23,445 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  in  seTeral  of  these  societies  there  is  an  increase  of 
income;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  couatiy.  It  is  very  sad  that  £13,&00,000  were  spent 
bet  year  on  intoxicating  iiqnora  more  than  in  ^e  previous  year.  Compared  vritli 
this,  the  increase  in  the  inoome  of  our  missionary  societieB  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket.  It  is  a  stain  upon  onr  Christianity  that  we  ^end  vastly  more  on  Inzories 
and  c^uestionable  beverages  than  we  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 


CONFESSION  IS  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  VERT  remarkable  document  was  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  Convocation.  This 
was  a  petition  from  480  '  priests  of  the  Church  of  England,'  praying  the  bishops, 
'  with  regard  to  sacramental  confession,'  '  to  consider  the  advisability  of  providing' 
for  the  licensing  '  of  duly  qualified  confessore,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
canon  law.'  This  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Here  we  have  a  ritualistic  reconnaissance, 
which  is  evidently  to  be  followed  by  a  bolder  and  mare  formidable  movement. 

The  bishops  rejected  the  petition.  '  This,'  as  the  Christian  World  aays,  '  was  to 
be  expected ;  for  what  the^  desire  is  peace,  and  it  would  cost  them  even  more 
trouble  to  accede  to  sach  wishes  than  to  resist  them  witli  an  energy  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  mistake  or  to  overcome.  But,'  as  this  paper  justly  observes, '  of 
the  burning  indignation  which  such  proposals  ought  to  have  enkindled  there  vta 
little  trace,  and  still  less  of  that  wisdom  and  courage  which  would  have  made  their 
promoters  feel  they  were  dealing  with  men  who  would  not  be  bifled  with,  and 
who  had  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  dafend  English  Protestantism  against  thor 

These  ritnaliBtB  are  doing  Rome's  work  in  a  Church  which  is  profeasedly  a  bnl- 
wark  of  Frot«stantiBm  I    Surely  it  is  time  this  moral  anomaly  were  brought  to  an 
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SKETCHES  FROM  EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORV. 

So.  III.— IREN^US.  ■ 

BT  PROraSSOR  JOHK  CAIHNS,  D.D.,  BERWICK -ON-TWEED. 

A  POPULAR  sketch  of  this  Chnrch  father  may  embrace  a  brief  account  of  Wtn 
life,  a  short  notice  of  hia  principal  vork,  that  against  the  Gnostic  hereby, 
ind  some  extracts  illnatratire  of  his  general  views  in  theology  and  practical 
religion.  The  eabject  has  its  own  interest,  though  IreoGens  is  not,  in  respect 
of  mental  power,  among  the  grander  types  of  patristic  intellect ;  nor  does  his 
c^f  work,  from  its  occapation  with  an  extreme  aod  long  extinct  form  of 
error,  sapply  the  varied  materials  fonnd  in  his  contranporanea — thongh  they 
dealt  also  with  the  same  heresy — Jastin  Martyr  and  Tertnllian. 

Iieaeens  (whose  name  in  Greek  signifies  Peaceful,  and  was  an  emblem  of 
iiis  character  and  work)  was  in  all  probability  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
scans  to  have  been  bom  of  Christian  parents,  some  time  before  or  after  the 
first  qnarter  of  the  second  centnry.  The  most  interesting  fact  in  his  early 
lite  is  his  connection  with  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  was  himself  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Apostle  John,  and  who  thns  unites  Irenrens  with  the  '  disciple 
whom  JesQS  loved.'  Nor  is  the  connection  known  to  us  only  by  a  vagne  and 
genertd  report ;  for  Irenteas  himself  has  left  an  account  of  it  which  ranks 
"iUi  tJie  most  precious  testimonies  of  early  Church  history.  Before  introdnc- 
iog  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Polycarp  has  left  us  a  beantifnl  epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  and  that  his  own  martyrdom,  one  of  the  most  sti^dng  on 
ruord,  and  of  undoubted  authenticity  in  its  general  details,  is  variously 
I^Kedfrom  a.d.  148  to  a.d.  169.  Irensua  has  mentioned  his  early  associu- 
lioQ  with  Polycarp  in  his  work  against  Heresies ;  but  his  most  full  and 
valoable  record  is  his  Epistle  to  Florinus,  a  fellow- disciple,  who  afterwards 
"Mdered  from  the  truth,  and  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  fifth  boob  of 
tie  Church  History  of  Eusebius  :  '  When  I  was  yet  a  youth,  I  saw  thee  in 
Lower  Asia  with  Polycarp,  acting  nobly  in  the  palace,  and  endeavonring  to 
please  him  ;  for  these  thii^s  I  remember  better  than  events  more  recent,  since 
the  lessons  of  childhood  grow  with  the  mind,  and  become  one  with  it.  I  can 
<  describe  the  place  in  which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  discoursed,  his 
inuiner  of  going  in  and  out,  the  character  of  his  life,  and  the  appearance  of 
■lie  person ;  the  disconrses  which  he  addressed  to  the  multitude,  and  how  he 
f^)eated  his  intercourse  with  John  and  the  others  who  bad  seen  the  Lord ; 
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and  how  be  recalled  their  words,  uid  what  he  had  heard  from  them  about 
the  Lord,  and  abont  His  miracleB  and  His  teaching,  as  Polvcarp  had  received 
from  eye-witneases  of  the  life  of  the  Word,  he  reported  all  agreeably  to  the 
Scriptnres.  These  things  I  then,  by  the  mercy  of  God  granted  mito  m«, 
diligently  heard,  mating  a  note  of  them,  not  npon  paper,  bnt  in  my  heart, 
and  I  always,  by  the  grace  of  God,  rominate  on  them  in  faithful  remem- 
brance ;  and  I  can  affirm  before  God,  that  if  that  blessed  and  apostolic 
presbyter  had  heard  anything  like  this,  be  wonld  hare  cried  out  and  stopped 
his  esirs,  and  said,  according  to  his  custom,  "  0  my  good  God,  to  what  times 
hast  Thon  spared  me,  that  I  should  endnre  such  things!"'  Such  an  extract 
contains  the  spirit  of  a  whole  course  of  education  for  the  ministty  and  tor 
Christian  usefulness, 

It  is  a  great  transition  from  Smyrna,  near  the  banks  of  the  Hermua,  to 
Lyons,  beside  the  waters  of  the  Rhone.  The  one  was  the  centre  of  an 
ancient  civilisation,  oldo'  than  Homer;  the  other  the  border  line  of  a  cnltore 
which  Horace,  a  century  and  a  half  before  Irenieus,  had  hardly  e^ipected  his 
fame  to  transcend.  And  yet  the  land  of  the  Asiatic  6reek  had  been  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  wild  and  wandering  Gaul  by  tolerably  early  civilisa- 
tion, since  Marseilles  had  been  founded  by  exiles  from  PhocEca  about  eii 
centuries  before  Christ ;  and  other  points  of  contact  had  been  estabhshed 
far  beyond  the  line  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  sword  of  Julius  Ctcsar  aDd 
the  all-pervading  sway  of  his  imperial  successors.  Wherever  Rome  paved  a 
road  or  lannched  a  galley,  Christianity  supplied  an  evangelist;  and  the  noble 
cosmopohtan  spirit  in  which  these  early  missions  were  conducted  is  one  of 
the  most  cbarnung  features  of  post- apostolic,  as  it  had  been  of  apostolic, 
enterprise.  Dnring  the  first  three  centuries,  there  is  a  hving  circulation  of 
Christian  sympathy,  and  the  Christian  Church  is  as  truly  one  aa  the  Roman 
world,    The  North  African  student  finds  his  way  to  the  Thraciau  Bos- 

ghorus  I  the  pnpil  of  Alexandria  or  Tyre  reaches  out  to  the  mountains  of 
appadocia ;  and  the  catechumen  of  Smyrna,  filled  at  once  with  Christie 
zeal  and  Greek  learning,  penetrates  to  the  swamps  and  forests  beside  the 
Rhone, 

We  know  nothing  of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Iren^ns  in  GauL  Pol;- 
carp  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centnry, 
and  his  disciple  may  have  accompanied  him  so  far,-  and  then  gone  into  '  the 
regions  beyond  j'  but  this  is  only  conjecture.  He  had  probably  laboored 
among  the  Pagan  tribes  and  Roman  colonists  a  considerable  time,  when  an 
etent  occurred  which  completely  dispels  the  darkness,  and  lights  up  the  state 
of  that  mission  Church  with  a  bla^e  as  distinct  and  terrible  as  that  of  a  con- 
flagration. This  was  the  persecution  which  broke  out  under  the  philosophi- 
cal Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  which  has  covered  his  name  vrith  a  slain 
which  no  ingeniouB  apologies  can  cleM-  away.  This  persecution,  which  ' 
said  to  have  raged  elsewhere,  was  specially  fierce  in  the  regions  of  Gaol ;  ai 
it  is  placed  by  the  historian  fiusebins  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign 
Marcus,  or  about  the  year  of  Christ  177.  The  historian  has  done  an  inesfi- 
mable  service  by  inserting  in  his  fifth  book  the  long  letter  written  by  two 
the  Churches  wliieh  suffered  most— those  of  Vienne  and  Lyons — to  thee 
sister  Churches  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  giving  a  full  and  graphic  accoont  oi 
the  persecution.  This  letter  has  been  supposed  to  bare  had  Ireuffiua  for  ite 
author ;  bnt  his  other  writings  do  not  reveal  that  masterly  and  tender  pow? 
which  it  everywhere  displays,  and  which  make  it  a  piece  of  martyrology 
wholly  nnanrjiaBsed.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  Iren^oB  was  in  the  midet  of 
these  scenes ;  and  donbtless  his  heart  wwt  back  to  similar  stmggles  in  Asi> 
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Minor,  as  the  very  narratiTe  traDsmitted  to  the  Asiatic  CfariHtians  proves  how 
I'loBely  the  branches  of  the  martyr  Church  were  knit  together.  The  modem 
irtiTeller  in  the  soath  of  France,  whfio  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  amphitheatres 
of  Niames  asd  Aries,  can  recall  with  ease  these  terrible  sketches,  and  thiok 
nbat  it  then  was  to  be  a  Christian.  One  of  the  snlTerers,  a  woman,  Blandina 
by  name,  amidst  the  most  frightfol  tortnres, — the  rack,  the  cross,  the  iron 
duir,— uttered  only  this  word :  *  I  am  a  Christian,  and  we  do  no  evil.' 
Another,  Sanctns,  conld  be  moved. to  say  no  more.  Attains,  a  Roman 
Htizeo,  when,  in  spite  of  his  citizenship,  roast«d  alive,  made  only  the  remark, 
'Tod  are  the  cannibals,  and  not  we!'  Even  childrMi  suffered  with  dannt- 
*ies3  cooragei  while  those  who  had  falten,  recovered  by  the  prayers  and 
eihortations  of  others,  braved  the  axe,  the  Ore,  and  the  wild  beasts  with 
a  beroism  that  made  the  heathen  gnash  their  teeth.  One  of  the  sorest  trials 
was  the  denial  of  the  right  of  bnri^.  The  fragments  left  were  burnt,  and  ' 
tiie  ashes  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  as  if  to  frustrate  the  hope 
of  the  resurrection.  In  regard  to  this  hope,  the  touching  record,  in  the  words 
ol  the  heathen,  says :  '  They  bring  among  us  a  new  and  strange  worship,  and 
despise  terror,  and  are  ready  to  go  joyfnlly  to  death ;  but  now  let  us  see  if 
they  will  rise  again,  and  if  their  God  b  able  to  help  them,  and  to  deliver ' 
them  out  of  onr  hands.' 

One  important  consequence  of  this  persecution  to  Ireneeus  was  that  it 
opened  his  way  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Church  of  Gaul.  The  bishop  of 
LjODs,  Fothinus  by  name,  had,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  witnessed 
I  good  confusion,  and,  after  being  insulted  and  stoned,  had  died  in 
prison.  Irenssns  was  chosen  his  successor;  bnt  while  the  persecution 
still  raged,  and  before  his  election,  be  had  been  despatched  to  Rome,  with  a 
letlCT  from  his  brethren  to  Eleutherns,  who  was  then  bishop  there,  and  the 
Chorch  under  his  care.  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  a  duplicate  of  the  one 
fiiTBg  an  account  of  the  persecution,  with  lists  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  it  con- 
Wned,  what  perhaps  was  also  fimnd  in  the  epistle  to  the  Asiatic  Chnrches,  an 
interesting  judgment  of  the  Gallic  Church  on  the  great  contemporary  Mon- 
taniet  movement,  which,  though  (wiginating  in  Phrygia,  had  spread  over  and 
agitated  the  whole  Christian  world.  This  movement,  which  eo  far  resembled 
Ihe  Irvingism  of  our  own  times,  proclaimed,  along  with  certain  ascetic  tend- 
encies and  claims  to  miraculous  power,  the  advent  of  a  new  dispensation  6t 
tbe  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  Montanus  and  his  associates  were  the  chosen 
orgaos.  The  sober  sense  of  the  Lyons  martyrs  had  rejected  these  novelties, 
■hich  were  enough  to  carry  away  the  erratic  genius  of  Tertullian  j  and  the 
judgment  of  their  Church  consisted  in  letters  written  by  these  sufferers,  while 
ttiBj'  were  still  in  prison,  to  Churches  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  on  the  subject  of  ■ 
controversy.  It  would  have  been  instrnctive  to  have  seen  from  these  docn- 
ments  how  truly  the  members  of  the  Primitive  Chnrch  witered  into  each  other's 
dilEenlties,  and  forgot,  in  caring  for  one  another,  their  own  sorrows ;  but  un- 
lortanatelj,  nothing  beyond  a  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  epiatolaiy 
discnraon  has  come  down  to  ns,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  Roman  letter, 
m  BO  far  as  it  added  anything  to  the  accounts  of  the  martyrdom,  is  a  recom- 
iKndatioD  of  Irenteus,  the  bearer,  as  a  zealoas  minister  of  the  testament  of 
Christ. 

Of  the  internal  administration  of  his  half  civilised  district  by  Irenteus,  we 
MOW  nothing.  The  chief  outstanding  fact  of  his  later  years,  with  the  ex- 
f^oa  of  his  more  elaborate  writings,  is  the  conciliatory  part  he  took  inthft 
pfst  Paschal  controversy.  The  Chnrches  in  Asia  Minor,  according  to  a 
"^H^  not  easily  explained,  bnt  which  they  professed  to  derire  from  the 
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Apostle  Jobn,  annnally  commemorated  onr  Lord's  death,  and  resnrrecljon  on 
days  which  septu'ated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  ChristiaD  vorld.  The  four- 
teenth day  of  the  Paschal  month,  whether  a  Friday  or  not,  serTed  for  the  one 
festival  i  and  tlie  day  correspwidiDg,  whe(J»er  a  Lord's  day  or  DOt,  served  for 
the  other.  This  diversity  had  long  prodaced  do  discord;  bat  at  length  the 
despotic  spirit  of  Rome,  in  the  person  of  Tictor,  its  bishop,  dictated,  towwds 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  a  rigid  nniformity,  and  led  him  to  excom- 
mnnicate  the  offending  Chorches  of  Asia  Minor.  The  tolerant  spirit  of 
Ireneeas,  like  that  of  many  other  bishops  of  that  age,  coold  not  stand  this 
tyranny  ;  and  though  he  had  himself  come  to  abandon  the  nsage  of  his  jonth, 
he  conid  not  suffer  chains,  in  a  matter  so  aoiniportant,  to  be  imposed  apon' 
others,  A  vigorons  letter  has  been  preserved  by  Ensebius  in  his  fifth  hoot, 
in  which,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  in  Gaul,  he  opposes  Victor,  declaiing 
that '  difference  in  fasting  confirms  unity  in  faith,'  and  mentioning  the  ver; 
interesting  circnmstance,  that  when  his  master  Folycarp  had  paid  the  visit  to 
Rome  already  mentioned,  and  had  discussed  this  difference,  among  others, 
with  Anicetns,  the  Roman  bishop  of  that  day,  without  either  being  able  to 
convert  the  other,  the  latter,  so  far  from  ex  communicating  his  antagonist, 
sat  at  the  sune  table  with  him,  and  allowed  him  to  take  the  chief  part  in  the 
celebration.  This  remonstrance  of  Irensens,  who  did  not  Wfite  to  Victor 
only,  but  to  many  others,  vindicates,  as  Eusebiue  has  remarked,  his  title  to 
his  name,  and  it  also  serves  curiously  to  show  how  early  Gallican  indep^id- 
ence  of  Rome  began ;  while,  in  bringing  out  the  contest  from  a  Romisb 
point  of  new  between  a  canonized  saint  and  a  pope,  and  the  divergence 
of  one  pope  from  anothtr,  it  casts  a  singular  light  on  the  claim  of  infalli- 
bility. 

Sach  are  the  few  facts  knows  in  regard  to  the  life  of  this  eminent  Churcli 
teacher.  It  has  been  common  to  represent  him  as  a  martyr ;  bnt  this  has  no 
foundation  in  the  best  authorities,  and  of  the  manner  and  date  of  his  deatli 
we  are  equally  ignorant,  the  probability  being  that  it  fell  some  time  after  the 
year  200.  It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  his  literary  laboare. 
by  which  he  is  much  better  known  than  by  the  somewhat  meagre  chronicle 
of  his  outward  history. 

Besides  the  letters  referred  to,  and  others,  and  a  volume  of  miscellanies  of 
which  only  fr^ments  remain,  Irenteua  is  known  to  us  mainly  by  his  writings 
against  the  Gnostic  heresy.  There  is  mention,  indeed,  of  a  discourse  to  the 
Gentiles,  wholly  lost,  which  set  forth  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and  this 
proves  that  this  author,  like  almost  all  the  great  Church  fathers,  did  not  neglect 
the  apologetic  argument.  Bnt  he  retains  his  place  as  a  writer  against  error, 
and  is,  perhaps,  not  even  excepting  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus,  our  greatest 
authority  in  regard  to  Gnosticism.  Two  of  his  works  on  this  dark  subject 
have  perished, — one  against  Marcion,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  principal  sects  of 
the  Gnostic  aberration,  and  the  other  on  the  '  Ogdoad,'  or  Octave,  a  fist  of 
the  eight  highest  aeons  or  forms  of  the  divinity  into  which  the  Gnostics  in 
genial  soi^ht  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  Absolute,  and  thns  account  for 
creation.  But  bis  greatest  work  remains,  that  commoiily  quoted  by  the  title 
'  Against  Heresies,'  which  is  entirely  occupied  with  Gnosticism,  and  is  a  store- 
house both  of  facts  and  arguments  in  regard  to  it.  This,  as  is  stated  by 
Eusebius,  and  as  appears  from  intwnal  evidence,  was  writtoi  when  Eleuthents 
was  bishop  of  Rome,  probably  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  its  author's  destb. 
Its  full  title  is,  '  A  Confutation  and  Subversion  of  Gnosis,  falsely  so  called.' 
and  it  is  in  five  books,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  published  at 
different  times.     Unfortunately,  though  the  whole  work  survives  in  an  early 
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Latin  translation,  oa\y  the  largest  part  of  the  first  book,  and  frt^ments  of  the 
others,  have  come  down  in  the  original  Gireek. 

It  woQld  be  out  of  place  to  give  any  bat  the  briefest  report  of  a  work  bo 
elaborate.  The  best  account  of  the  Gnostic  heresj  and  its  varions  repre- 
^eutatires  is  to  be  found  in  Neander,  but  it  ia  difficult  to  make  it  interesting 
or  even  intetligibte  to  a  popnlar  reader ;  and  its  total  disappearance,  ezcept 
in  a  very  general  sense,  from  the  horizon  of  living  thonght,  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  perpetuity  of  the  gospel,  which  is  not  founded  upon  arbitrary 
Apecalations,  or  adapted  to  meet  philosophical  difficaliiea,  but  is  based  on 
the  anthority  of  Ood,  and  satisfies  the  m(M^  and  spiritaal  wants  of  our 
Datnre. 

We  cannot  expect  from  Ireneus  a  very  philosophical  account  of  the 
i^jstems  he  controverts;  indeed,heiatoO'mach  absorbed  in  the  exposure  of  their 
unsct^tural  nature  atid  pernicions  effects  to  look  upon  them  with  the  calm- 
oess  of  a  philosophical  theologian,  who  finds  some  modicum  of  truth  in  the 
iDOSt  eccentric  of  heresies,  and  is  not  considered  up  to  the  mark  unless  he  can 
iliscern  '  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil.'  But  he  has  philosophy  too,  though 
«f  the  old  Greek  schools,  with  a  native  mother-wit ;  and  bis  criticisms  are 
both  acute  aAd  vigorous.  Some  of  these  I  shall  give,  as  they  furnish  infor- 
nutioQ  as  to  the  Gnostic  errors  themselves. 

First,  These  errors  began  -with  a  theory  of  emanation  io  the  Godhead,  de- 
signed to  pave  the  way  for  a  scheme  of  creation  and  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
Depth  and  Silence  are  the  highest  forms  of  the  divine  which  have  a  male  and  ' 
female  personality.  From  these  emanate  another  pair,  and  from  that  a 
iliird,  and  from  the  third  pair  a  fourth.  These  eight  make  up  the  loftiest 
lectace  in  the  scale  of  being.  The  emanation  goes  on,  not  regularly,  but 
from  the  third  pair  proceeds  a  set  of  ten,  in  five  pairs  ;  and  from  the  fourth 
!i  yet  lower  set  of  twelve,  in  six  pairs.  These  two  inferioF  terraces  mark  the 
WBning  presence  of  the  divine  ;  bat  the  thirty  i»  all  thus  derived,  and  thus 
arranged  with  male  and  female  abstract  names,  Depth— -Silence,  Mind — 
Truth,  Word  —  Life,  etc.,  fall  within  the  plei-oma  or  folness  of  deity. 
Ireotens  is  very  hard  oa  this  oaricatore  of  the  Trinity,  not  only  on  the  very 
idea  <d  emission,  bnt  on  the  many  absurd  nnmericat  analogies,  scriptural  and 
Dtherwise,  by  which  this  particular  scheme  is  supported,  showing  that  there 
18  no  earthly  reason  why  the  process  should  not  go  on  by  groups  of  sixes 
*nd  sevens  as  well  as  by  eight,  ten,  and  twelve,  and  to.the  length  of  hundreds 
™i  thonsands  instead  of  thirty.  Indeed,  his  whole  criticism  of  the  names 
and  snpposed  [H^perties  of  the  aeons  reads  very  like  a  comment  on  the  logic 
of  Hegel. 

SKuruUy,  The  failure  of  this  scheme  to  account  for  the  finite  and  the 
imperfect  is  dwelt  upon,  According.to  the  Gnostic  theorists,  the  thirtieth 
ueoQ  in  the  aeries.  Wisdom  by  name,  all  but  wanders  out  of  the  pleroma 
tbongh  a  mystic  struggle  to  comprehend  the  infinite  ;  while  a  daughter  aeon 
Mtoallj  escapes,  and  becomes  the  mother  of  the  finite  universe,  giving  birth 
M  the  Demiorgus  who  fashions  it,  and  apparently  to  the  matter  of  it  also, 
maglx  some  have  held  that  he  only  acts  on  a  pre-existent  matter.  Irenteus 
verj  naturally  argues  that  this  crias  in  the  godhead  refiects  discredit  back 
""  the  primal  deity  ;  and  it  could  not  be  repLed  by  the  Gnostics  that  it  was 
"nlj  development,  and  not  fall,  for  this  escaped  aeon  requires  a  savionr  aeon 
1"  stop  her  wandering  before  she  originates  the  universe,  and  tmly  after  the 
'^Ihened  evolution  of  finite  good  and  evil  does  she  retnrn  with  this  excep- 
tional aad  enperadded  aeon  as  his  partner  within  the  divine  circle.  The 
"ttostie  scheme,  therefore,  like  so  many  others,  accounts  for  evil  by  preaup^ 
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posioK  it,  or  tracii^  it  back  to  God.  Indeed,  thia  is  all  bnt  confessed,  for 
after  the  Mother- Wisdom  has  been  in  this  crisis,  meaanres  are  taken  to  pre- 
veot  a  similar  one  in  anj  other  member  of  the  hierarchy. 

Tldidly,  The  nnBcriptnral  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  doctrine  of 
creation,  and  of  the  Deminrgas  or  world-maker,  is  exposed.  Some  of  tlie 
Gystems,  indeed,  allowed  more  harmony  than  others  between  the  supreme  Ood 
and  this  wofld-soal,  who  had,  according  to  them,  ideas  inspired  by  ttie 
Mother- Wisdom^  and  was  overrnled  for  accomplishing  divine  ends.  But  snch 
a  shade  of  inferiority,  and  almoEt  of  malignity,  was  thrown  over  the  finite 
universe,  that  tke  Scripture  accoimt  of  Creation  was  no  longer  to  be  recog- 
nised. Vae  spirits  of  the  Gnostics  alone,  brought  down  with  the  escaped 
neon,  were  the  only  trnly  dirine  thing  in  it  that  could  ever  return  to  tbs 
pleroma :  the  soOls  of  other  men,  even  when  redeemed,  were,  Kke  the  Demi- 
HrguB  himseB,  only  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  kind  of  outer  court ;  white 
matter,  and  all  that  beloi^ed  to  that  kingdom,  including  Satan  and  the  part 
of  the  iinman  race  that  yielded  to  the  body,  should,  in  so  far  as  any  annihi- 
lation on  these  systems  was  contemplated,  suffer  extinction.  Some  of  theee 
systems,  like  that  of  Marcion,  represented  the  DemiUrgus.  who  according  to 
them  was  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  positive  tyrant^  from  whom 
Christ  came  to  deliver ;  but  the  very  beat  of  them  gave  a  dreary  accoont  of 
the  finite  universe,  and  one  which  IrenKua  resents  as  equally  nnjnst  to  the 
Logos  of  God,  its  author,  and  equally  discreditable  to  Gnostic  pride,  whicb 
saw  nothing  divine  but  in  its  own  darkling  wisdom. 

Fourthly  and  laHlg,  Thear  doctrine  of  redemption  is  refuted.  It  is  a  strid- 
ing tribnte  to  the  greatness  of  Chri^anity  that  even  these  heresies  had  a 
redemption,  thoagh  a  mutilated  one^nay,  that  this  was  their  main  doctriDe> 
There  is  a  foreshadowing  of  redemption  in  the  names  given  to  the  aeona,  is 
their  systems,  for  in  the  first  octave  one  of  them  is  called  '  Only  Begotten,' 
and  another  '  Logos,'  or  '  Word.'  When  the  crisis  arises  in  the  pleroma,  a 
pair  of  additiooal  aeons  are  sent  forth,  to  bring  all  the  rest  to  grateful  acqui- 
escence in  the  tinfathomable  wisdom  of  the  primal  essence,  and  this  pair  are 
called  '  Christ '  and  the  '  Holy  Spirit.'  From  the  whole  body  thus  tranqnil- 
lized,  iuiother  being  arises, — the  saviour-aeon  already  mentioned, — who  acts 
as  a  redeemer  and  consolerto  the  wandering  daughter  of  Wisdom,  before  she 
begins  the  process  of  world-devdopment  through  the  Demiorgns.  Irenens 
justly  objects  to  the  parcelling  out  of  these  names  of  the  true  and  only 
Saviour  in  this  way;  bnt  thia  work  of  anbdivision  does  not  end  here,  for  the 
Gnostic  redemption  in  time,  snch  as  it  is,  is  not  effected  by  any  single  saviour. 
There  ia,  indeed,  an  apparently  human  Messiah,  who,  however,  has  no  mals- 
rial  body,  ance  matter  is  essentially  eTil,but  only  a  sonl  of  the  samp  order  with 
that  of  the  Deminrgus,  and  a  higher  body  which  passes  through  the  vii^i" 
without  being  bom  of  her,  and  possesses  material  properties  only  in  appear- 
ance. This  inferior  Messiah  can  accomplish  nothing  without  the  desc^  >' 
his  baptism  of  the  saviour-aeon,  who  again  leaves  him  before  the  crucifiiion- 
and  has  only  descended  to  rescue  the  nobler  spirits  among  men  that  are 
destined  for  the  pleroma,  while  the  mass  even  of  Christians  rise  with  the  infe- 
rior Messiah  only  to  the  outer  region,  and  sit  at  the  threshold  of  divine 
blessedness.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Ireneens  denounces  a  scheme  lib 
this,  BO  fantastic,  hollow,  and  arrogant,  which  defeats  the  incarnation,  plwils 
in  the  Church  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  privilege,  and  splits  np  redemption 
and  the  Redeemer  into  fragments  as  wide  apart  as  earth  and  heaven.  He 
aaks  indignantly  how  a  Christ  like  this,  who  fled  from  the  cross,  could  ask  his 
followers  to  bear  iti  and  in  reference  to  the'deceptive  look  of  all  things  in  it* 
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Soostic  redemptioD,  where  onlj  the  words  are  the  same,  he  quotes  the  remark 
if  an  apostolic  man,  whose  sayinfi^s  he  Treqaently  cites,  that  this  was  to 
idalt^^te  the  milk  of  the  word  with  gypsum. 

Sacb  is  the  oatline  of  this  refatatioD,  not  in  this  Order,  nor  almost  Id  aaj 
irder,  bnt  in  substance ;  and  while  I  willingly  pay  my  tribute  to  the  ^nial 
fcelches  of  Neander,  and  hope  that  many  Gnostics  didjnatice  to  the  redeem- 
tig  elements  of  their  faith,  and  were  better  than  their  creed,  I  caaaot  bnt 
Infer  tbe  blunt  hostility  of  Irensas  to  the  more  softened  delineations  of  the 
{real  Charch  liistorian,  and  rejoice  that  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  opposed  by 
Den  like  Iren^ns  and  Tertnlhan,  who,  by  defeating  it,  made  it  safer  to 
^knowledge  in  recent  times  its  philosophical  interest. 

It  is  the  first  two  books  of  the  work  that  are  directly  occnpied  with  the 
ttatement  and  refutation  of  Gnosticism  ;  the  last  three  being  more  a  positire 
ierelopment,  though  always  bearing  on  it,  of  orthodox  Chnrch  faith  and 
^riptnre  criticism ;  and  the  fifth,  in  particular,  beiog  mainly  taken  np  with 
be  fntnre  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  As  this  paper  has  ex- 
'.VttieA  so  far,  I  shall  simply  indicate  one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  the 
jeneral  system  of  this  Church  father. 

Tbe  following  extract  shows  his  views  both  in  regard  to  the  atonement 
luid  to  future  pnnishment,  which  are  opposed  to  laxity : — '  Marcion  dividing 
Qod  into  two,  the  one  good  and  theotner  jast,  destroys  God  in  each.  For 
ie  nho  is  just,  if  not  also  good,  is  not  God,  because  goodness  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  good,  if  not  jnst,  suffer.^  . 
thesame  loss  of  divinity.  And  how  do  th^  call  the  E'ather  of  All  wise,  if 
tiej  assign  Him  no  justice  1  For  if  He  is  wise.  He  is  an  approver ;  bnt  to 
■^approver  belongs  jadgment,  and  to  judgment  justice  ;  that  He  may  justly 
ij^rove,  justice  calls  forth  judgment,  and  judgment  thus  allied  with  justice 
appeals  to  wisdom.  Therefore  this  Father  will  excel  in  wisdom  all  hnman 
u>j  angelic  beings,  since  He  is  lord  and  judge  and  ruler  over  all.  For  He  is 
xith  good  and  merciful  and  patient,  and  saves  whom  He  onght  to  save. 
^nt  neither  is  His  goodness  impaired  by  His  justice,  nor  His  wisdom  lessened : 
h  saves  whom  He  ought  to  save,  and  judges  those  who  are  worthy  of  judg- 
ment; and  His  justice  canuot  be  called  cruel,  when  it  is  preceded  and 
leralded  by  goodness.  He,  therefore,  who  makes  His  son  to  rise  on  the  eyil 
nd  good,  and  rains  on  the  just  and  Unjust,  will  jndge  those  who,  eqnally 
isting  His  bounty,  do  not  equally  respond  to  it,  bnt,  in  the  face  of  His  bene- 
olence,  have  lived  in  delicacy  and  luxury,  and  have  even  blasphemed  Him 
fho  has  conferred  on  them  srtch  benefit8.'-~(4rfr.  Har.  iii.  43, 44.) 
The  following  passage,  saying  nothing  of  the  Mass,  illnstrates  the  Cbris- 
Mi  sacrifice  in  a  Protestant  and  not  a  Papal  sense : — '  There  were  sacrifices 
tDong  the  Jews — there  are   sacrifices   in  the  Chnrch  :  the    form  only  is 

ranged  from  the  offerings  of  slaves  to  those  of  freemen Hie  former 

Jusenrated  their  tithes ;  those  who  have  tasted  liberty  devote  all  that  they 
ive  to  their  Lord's  use.'— (Adt;.  Hot.  iv.  34.) 

The  following  passage  illustrates  his  view  of  schism  : — '  God  will  jodge 
lose  who  make  schisms,  being  void  of  the  love  of  God,  looking  at  their 
frn  advantage  but  not  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  for  small  and  insaffi- 
ent  reasons  rending  and  tearing  the  great  and  glorious  body  of  Christ,  and 
t  taraa  they  can  destroying  it ;  speaking  peace,  bnt  causing  war — straining 
■  a  gnat,  but  swallowing  a  cameL  From  such  persons  no  rectification  of 
le  Charch  can  come  that  will  counterweigh  the  evil  of  separation.' — {Adv. 
'«r.  iv.  62.) 
I  irili  add  that   Irenfeus,   like  Justin  Martyr  aud   some  other  early 
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fathers,  is  a  pre-milteniiiaUst.  There  ia  a  well-known  passEige  in  his  fifth 
book  (chap.  33),  in  which  he  rather  discredits  his  judgment  in  quoting  from 
Fapias  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  fraitfulness  of  the  vine  in  the  miUen- 
niom ;  but  his  other  sketches,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  are  sober  &nd 
temperate.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  he  ioter^nrets  the  Roman  empire  as  need- 
ing to  be  divided  before  the  manifestation  of  the  Antichrist ;  and  in  regard'' 
to  the  number  of  the  beast,  anticipates  so  many  Protestant  writers  in  con- 
necting that  monster  with  Ilome,  regarding  the  word  Lateinos  as  a  very  pro- 
bable rendering  in  letters  of  the  Greek  namerals  for  666,  thongh  he  gives 
the  preference  to  Teitan,  in  allusion  to  the  Titanic  character  of  Antichrist. 

I  will  close  by  remarking,  that  thongh  Irentens  says  mnch  in  praise  of 
tradition,  much  conid  justly  be  said  in  praise  of  a  tradition  fresh  and  Etill 
living — while  the  claims  of  Scripture  are  eiihibited  in  an  anti-Komanisi 
sense.  '  The  Church  is  planted  as  a  paradise  in  this  world.  Of  evety  irtt 
thereof,  says  the  Spirit  of  God,  thou  shalt  tat — that  is,  eat  of  all  divine  Hcrip- 
ture ;  but  of  their  proud  sense  do  not  eat,  nor  tonch  the  entire  chaos  of 
heresy.' — {Adv.  llmr.  v.  20.) 
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Br  THE  REV.  JOHN  EOBSON. 

NO.  VII.    THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

Alliance  belveen  Mewar,  Marwar,  and  Jaipai — First  Land  obtained  b;  tbe  Ealt  India 

Company — Deacb  of  Ajit — Conquest  of  Ahroedabad  by  bis  Snccessor — Jai  Sinph 

bailda  Jaipur — His  Obscrratoiies  and  Writings— Quaiiel  with  Abliay — DowDfoll  ul 

the  Uogolf. 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  his  son  and  successor,  BahaiJar 
Shah,  passed  through  Rajputana  ou  his  way  from  the  Deccan  to  Lahore,  lu 
subdue  an  insurrection  of  the  Sikhs,  who  had  just  appeared  ou  the  political 
horizon  of  India.  He  then  received  a  visit  from  the  princes  of  Marwar  and 
Jaipur,  the  cirenmstances  of  which  showed  how  far  things  were  altered. 
The  Rajput  princes  went  with  large  trains  of  followers.  The  emperor  re- 
ceived them  with  tbe  greatest  honour  and  complaisance.  They  demanded 
lai^e  concessions  as  the  price  of  their  adherence  ;  and,  as  a  Mahommedon 
historian  says, '  they  were  gratified  with  whatever  their  insolence  demanded.' 
The  emperor  seems  to  have  expected  that  they  would  accompany  him  to  the 
war,  but  they  suddenly  left  his  camp  without  permission,  and  repaired  to 
Udajpur,  where  the  Rana  Amra  II.  was  reigning.  There  a  triple  alliaoce 
was  formed,  the  basis  of  which  was  that  the  excommunication  pronounced 
by  the  Rana  ou  the  Rajas  of  Jodhpnr  and  Jaipur  should  be  removed,  aad 
they  should  be  admitted  to  alliance  with  his  house  by  marriage,  and  that  the 
issne  of  the  Mewar  princesses  should  Lave  precedence  over  the  children  of 
these  princes  by  their  other  wives.  This  stipulation,  clashing,  as  it  ere  lonf 
did,  with  the  Rajput  law  of  primogeniture,  begat  feuds  which  led  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  Mahrattas,  a  more  cruel  foe  to  Rajputana  than  the  Mosiem 
had  ever  been.  At  first  this  was  not  suspected.  Each  of  the  other  priucee 
received  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Rana,  and  the  three,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  uoion,  set  to  work  to  reassert  the  supremaey  of  the  Hindu  raee. 
In  the  confusion  that  followed  the  death  of  Bahadar  Shah  is  the  following! 
year,  the  Mahommedans  were  driven  out  of  all  Rajputana  except  Ajmer,  or 
reduced  to  complete  subjection.  The  mosques  were  overthrown,  the  cazis 
removed,  and  the  call  of  the  Maezzim  to  prayer  forbidden. 
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A  temporai-y  revival  of  Mabommedan  vigour  aoder  Farokh  Sher,  or  rather 
iniier  the  Sayads,  whose  pnppet  that  contemptible  prjoce  was,  coDviuced  Ajit 
'ingb  of  Marvar  that  it  waa  not  yet  politic  to  break  entirely  with  the  imperial 
oart.  He  therefore  formed  an  independent  treaty  with  the  emperor,  ac- 
flrding  to  which  the  Jaziya  wa«  abolished,  and  the  slaughter  of  kine  pro- 
libiWd  thronghout  Marwar,  while  Ajit  undertook  to  support  the  imperial 
hrone,  and  as  a  pledge  gave  one  of  his  daughters  to  Farokh  Sher.  At  this 
laniage  an  embassy  was  present  from  the  factory  of  the  East  India 
Company  io  Calcutta.  They  bad  been  sent  to  obtain  a  redress  of  gnerances, 
I'hicb  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Company  by  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  but 
litiierto  their  appeal  had  been  thwarted  in  every  way  by  his  agents  and  by 
be  corrapt  courtiers  of  the  emperor.  On  the  eve  of  his  marriage  vrith  the 
lodhpnr  princess,  he  fell  ill  of  a  malady  of  which  none  of  the  court  physicians 
DDld  core  hinu  The  surgeon  of  the  embassy,  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  called  iu, 
jid  performed  the  cure  successfully.  He  was  desired  to  name  his  own  re- 
onpense ;  but  instead  of  asking  anything  for  himself,  he  asked  for  the  Com- 
aay  all  the  redresses  and  privileges  which  they  had  previously  failed  to  obtain. 
Qclnding  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  thirty-eight  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
if  Calcntta.  This  was  at  once  granted,  and  thus  the  East  India  Company 
icqaired  its  Grst  land  in  Bengal. 

Efea  this  marriage  did  not  secure  the  fidelity  of  Ajit,  who  looked  npon 
t  rather  as  a  step  to  bia  own  t^grandizement.  He  shortly  afterwards  aided 
iithedetbroneaient  and  death  of  his  son-in-law,  and  in  placing  Mahomoied 
'^th  on  the  throne ;  and  in  tarn  he  made  war  on  the  latter,  to  succour  Jai 
t^ingh,  Raja  of  Jaipur,  on  which  occasion  he  attacked  Ajmer,  and  recovered 
il  OQM  more  for  Marwar.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  was  assassinated 
'J  his  two  sons,  Abhay  and  Bhakt  Singh.  Of  the  circumstance  of  this  act 
'ekDow  nothing,  as  it  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  annaUsts  of  Marwar, 
K  being  something  too  disgraceful  to  be  recorded. 

Abbay  Singh,  who  succeeded,  was  of  somewhat  the  same  character  as  his 
uther— a  brave  warrior,  a  hater  of  the  Mahommedans,  bent  on  aggrandize- 
aent,  and  not  very  scrnpulons  as  to  the  means  he  employed  to  effect  it.  He 
till  kept  np  the  show  of  allegiance  to  the  empire,  and  shortly  after  his  suc- 
«ssion  went  to  Delhi  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor.  While  he  was  at 
oart,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Guzerat,  annonucing  that  Sirbnlland,  the 
iceroy  of  that  province,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  ambition,  had  thrown  off 
lie  joke  and  declared  hunself  independent.  This  news  threw  the  emperor 
ito  great  perplexity  ;  it  was  the  first  sign  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire, 
le  saw  that  if  this  rebellion  were  not  subdued,  the  other  viceroys  would  also 
brow  off  their  allegiance,  and  he  wOuld  be  left  without  a  kingdom.  Destitute 
limeelf  of  energy  or  ability  for  the  task,  he  sent  rennd  the  bira — a  small 
»rcel  containing  a  betel-nut  folded  up  in  a  leaf — to  the  nobles  and  generals 
ireaeat  In  court ;  but  the  renown  of  the  rebel  deterred  all  from  accepting  the 
;age,  till  it  came  to  Abhay  Singh,  who,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  courtiers, 
ook  the  nut  and  placed  it  in  his  turban,  in  token  that  he  accepted  the 
Mk  of  reducing  the  rebel  viceroy.  He  was  at  once  proclaimed  viceroy  of 
^jmer  and  Guzerat,  and  he  set  oat  immediately  thereafter  for  his  govern- 
iient.  When  he  arrived  at  the  holy  lake  of  Pohkar  near  Ajmer,  ho  met  Jai 
"ingh,  Raja  of  Amber  or  Jaipur,  who  had  gone  thither  to  perform  some 
i^ligionB  ceremonies.  The  two  kings  remained  together  for  some  days,  plot- 
'ng  the  dcBtraction  of  the  empire,  as  we  are  told  by  Kama,  the  bard  who  has 
^tten  the  history  of  Abhay  Singh,  and  who  was  also  a  warrior  and  e 
filler,  consulted  on  state  affairs  by  the  princes,  a 


I,  and  thas  able  to  give  ns  a 
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peep  behind  the  scenes.  The  meeting  of  the  kings  was  celebrated  b;  a 
splendid  banqoet,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  revelry  aod  feetirity  this  some 
Karna  was  asked  to  contribnte  something  to  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 
pany,  when  he  rose  up  and  shoated  ont  an  improriaed  coaplet,  which  may  bs 
translated : 


ThU,  referring  to  the  marder  of  his  father  by  the  Jodhpnr  king,  a,ai  of  hii 
son  Shiva  by  the  Jaipur  king,  produced  a  dead  Bilence  at  the  banqnet.  The 
Raj'pnts,  who  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood  at  any  time  to  obtain  an  hononr- 
able  mention  in  the  verse  of  a  famous  bard,  dread  nothing  more  than  having 
their  uamea  handed  down  to  postraity  branded  with  infamyin  an  *  envenomed 
verse.'  Both  kings  probably  feit  that  Kama  had  taken  advantage  of  bi§ 
sacred  office  to  inflict  on  them  for  their  crimes  the  greatest  paoishment  they 
coald  OTdnre. 

Abhay  Sii^h,  after  settling  affairs  at  Ajraer  and  Jodbpur,  went  on  to  Gnzerat, 
and  attacked  Sirbnlland  in  the  capita),  Ahmedjbad.  A  gallant  defence  was 
maintained,  but  after  four  days'  bombardment  the  Rahtors  advanced  to  Ibe 
attack,  led  by  Bhakt  Singh,  the  brother  of  Abhay,  and  stormed  the  walb. 
Sirbniland  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered. 
This  feat  is  of  itself  a  suflScient  refutation  of  the  charge  often  made  against 
the  Rajputs,  that  they  can  fight  well  only  while  defending  walls.  Abhay 
Singh,  after  appointing  his  officers,  returned  to  Jodhpnr,  and  deposited  in 
the  fortress  there  four  croses  of  rupees, — equal  to  tour  millions  sterling,— the 
spoils  of  hie  Guzerat'  espedition,  which  he  kept  ready  for  use  in  extending  b'lf 
dominion  among  the  troubles  that  were  coming  on  the  empire.  He  b; 
degrees  extended  his  dominion  to  the  west  as  far  into  the  desert  as  ATnaikot, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  Bikaner,  to  the  north,  when  the  in- 
tr^Hes  of  his  nobles,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  with  a  state  belonging  to 
a  kindred  clan,  and  his  own  impetnosity,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Jai 
Singh,  which  checked  his  career. 

Under  this  last-named  monarch  the  state  of  Jaipur  had  been  makii^  great 
progress  in  extent  and  power.  It  is  to  him  that  it  owes  its  present  name. 
The  proper  name  for  the  country  is  Dhondhar,  and  the  name  of  the  old 
capital,  situated  on  the  sides  ot  a  narrow  valley,  is  Amber,  whence  all  the 
country  used  to  be  named.  Jai  Singh  founded  the  new  capital,  which  be 
named  after  himseir,  Jaipur,  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  amid  which 
the  old  capital  is  perched.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  regularly  built 
cities  in  India,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
length  and  a  mile  in  breadth.  One  broad  perfectly  straight  street  runs 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  city ;  this  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  two 
streets  of  equal  width,  dividing  the  city  into  six  rectangular  blocks,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  .by  the  palace,  while  the  remaining  five  are  intersected  by 
smaller  streets.  It  was  built  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  which  left  little  to  be 
improved  on ;  but  the  present  ruler  is  beautifying  the  city  with  fresh  buildings, 
re-paving  and  lighting  the  streets,  and  adding  splendid  gardens  in  the  suburbs, 
making  it  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  India.  Its  present  population  is  aboal 
two  hundred  thousand.  A  large  part  of  the  palaCe  is  occupied  with  tbff 
royal  observatory, and  shows  the  care  with  which  Jai  Singh  studied  astronomji 
and  the  means  to  which  he  had  recourse  to  secure  exact  observations  in  the 
absence  of  those  instruments  which  the  more  advanced  science  of  Earopt 
.    *  A  name  of  the  Jodhpnr  fatnilj-.  t  A  name  of  the  Jaipur  familv. 
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snpplied.  The  moet  prominent  object  that  meets  the  eye  oa  entering  the 
space  set  apart  lor  the  purpose  is  an  immense  mnra]  eemicircle  on  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  with  a  diameter  ot  a  hundred  and  eighty  toet,  bisected  by  a 
gnomoQ  of  masonry  rising  to  a  height  of  a  hnndred  and  twenty  feet — the 
degrees  and  minutes,  and  at  some  porta  even  the  seconds,  being  mailed  ou 
both  circle  and  gnomon  with  the  most  minnte  accuracy.  There  are  many 
other  smaller  instrmnents  built  of  masonry,  and  all  finished  with  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy,  though  now  failing  into  decay  through  neglect.  This  is 
only  one  of  seven  similar  observatories  which  he  established  in  various  parts 
of  India,  of  which  the  best  known  after  that  of  Jaipur  are  those  of  Delhi  and 
Ujan.  There  is  a  small  one  at  Benares,  which,  however,  is  kept  in  better 
t^airthan  the  others,  the  present  Jaipur  ruler  allowing  some  money  for  it, 
thoagh  neglecting  that  in  his  own  capital.  Jai  Singh  had  also  at  his  court 
a  Portngnese  aetronomer,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  t^e  results  of  Euro- 
pean astronomical  science.  His  own  observations  did  not  exactly  coincide 
with  these,  bat  he  maintaiDed  his  own  correctness,  and  attributed  the  mistakes 
of  his  European  confreres  to  their  using  instruments  of  interior  diameter,  and 
made  of  metal,  which  increased  or  shrunk  according  to  the  chaises  of  the 
cMnte.  H«  has  left  a  book  on  astronomy,  in  the  opening  of  which  devotion 
ia  strangely  mingled  with  conceit  :— 


tnd  such  adoration  tbat  the  svxiy  and  accar&ey  of  ai 
ihe  beavena  ma;  acknowledge  Iheir  astoniabiDent  and  uLtec  insufficiency  I  Let  U9 
iiioli  Durgelvea  at  Ibe  ftllar  of  the  King  of  kinge — ballowed  be  Hia  name  I~in  the  book 
oF  the  register  of  wboee  power  the  loft;  orbs  of  heaven  are  only  a  few  leaves,  aod  tba 
siars,  and  tbat  heavenly  courser  [be  sun,  unall  pieces  of  money  in  the  treasury  of  the 
cnpire  of  the  Most  High.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  presence  of  his  works  Hipparchns  was  a  clown, 
Ptolemy  a  bat,  Euclid  a  banghng  nketcher  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the  supreme 
ifti6cer,  he,  Jai  Singh,  had  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  rales  of  astronomy,  which  he  communicated  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  works  written  by  the  same  royal  author,  among 
nhich  'the  hundred  and  nine  acts'  (^n)  was  the  most  valuable,  being  a 
compilation  -  both  of  historical  legends  and  of  the  tales  of  his  own  times. 
These  works  are  now  all  lost,  having  been  sold  and  dispersed  in  the  troubles 
that  arose  after  his  death,  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Mahrattas.  Nothing 
iiM  been  done  to  recover  them,  though  their  recovery  and  publication 
would  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India.  The  pre- 
aeat  ruler,  Kam  iSingh,  who  has  shown  such  an  enlightened  desire  to  promote 
Edeace  and  civilisation  among  his  subjects,  might  do  something  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  works  of  his  great  predecessor,  who  laboured  according  to 
Ws  lights  for  the  same  cause,  and  the  neglect  ot  whose  works  is  a  disgrace  to 
tb  state  which  owes  its  size  and  prosperity  principally  to  him. 

These  Eterary  and  scientific  labours  were  carried  on  amidst  the  toils  of  the 
''Mip  and  the  council  chamber.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  empire 
for  the  provinces  along  the  Jumna,  and  he  used  his  power  for  increasing  his 
patrimonial  kingdom.  In  this  there  aeemS  to  he  dishonour  and  treachery, 
l|ot  Jai  Singh's  conduct  may  compare  favourably  with  that  of  other  princes, 
hoth  Hindu  and  Mahommedan.  While  Ajit  Singh  did  not  hesitate  to  plot 
Jm  dethronement  and  murder  of  Farokh  Sher,  though  be  was  his  own  son- 
lo-Iaw,^  Jai  Singh  stood  by  him  till  he  fell  by  his  contemptible  cowardice. 
•^0  faithfalness  could  have  preserved  an  empire  which  was  falling  to  decay 
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by  its  own  vice,  bot  Jai  Singh  made  tlie  best  terms  he  conld  for  his  master. 
He  curbed  the  rising  power  of  the  Jats,  he  withstood  the  Mahrattas  vhile 
there  was  hope  ol  doing  so,  and  at  last  used  his  influence  to  get  Baji  Rao, 
their  leader,  appointed  viceroy  of  Malwa,  which,  though  it  gave  him  com- 
mand of  that  district,  yet  secured  for  India  some  years  of  rest  and  tranqnillitj. 
lie  saw,  however,  that  the  empire  was  going  to  miii,  and  directed  his  ultimate 
aim  to  gniding  his  own  state  as  calmly  as  possible  through  the  stonn,  and 
enriching  it  from  the  general  wreck.  His  abilities,  and  even  his  faults,  were 
generally  under  the  control  of  his  prudence  ;  bat  this  was  itself  a  fault  with 
the  Rajputs,  who  considered  courage  dominated  by  prudence  little  better 
than  cowardice.  Under  his  reign,  Jaipur  was  more  extensive  than  it  hadeTer 
been  before  or  has  been  since.  The  same  vanity  which  we  have  noticed  io 
his  pursuit  of  science  appears.also  in  his  political  career,  and  led  him  to  cele- 
brate the  aswamedh  or  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  the  sacrifice  of  universal 
sovereignty,  the  same  wliich  brought  ruin  originally  on  Kananj  and  Delhi.* 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  Jai  Singh  did  not  try  to  concuss  any  of  the 
neighbouring  princes  to  serve  at  it,  but  satisfied  himself  with  the  titnlar  rajas 
subject  to  him. 

It  was  this  vanity  which  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  that  collision 
with  Abhay  Singh  of  Jodhpur  to  which  I  have  referred.  Abhay's  brother, 
the  gallant  Bhnkt  Singh,  after  the  conquest  of  Guzerat,  retired  to  his  own  fort 
of  Nagor,  whence  he  watched,  with  some  anxiety,  the  progress  of  his  brother 
in  reducing  to  subjection  the  petty  princes  around.  When  he  set  himself  tfl 
conquer  Bikaner,  he  saw  it  time'to  do  something,  as,  it  his  brother  should  be 
snccessful  there,  he  would  probably  next  tnra  his  arms  on  him.  Bhakt  Singh 
called  to  his  council  the  bard  Kama,  who  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
who  had  finished  his  chief  poem,  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Ahmedabad. 
By  his  advice,  Bhakt  Singh  tried  to  induce  the  King  of  Jaipur  to  interfere. 
He  sent  an  agent  to  him,  who  skilfully  played  on  his  vanity,  representing  him  oe 
the  greatest  king  of  Rajpntana,  one  who  had  performed  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
and  whose  word  was  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  Abhay's  lawless  depredations. 
Jai  Singh's  vanity  was,  however,  under  complete  control  of  his  prudence,  and 
the  quarrel  would  not  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  tor  another  failing 
of  his,  a  fondness  for  the  cup.  One  evening,  when  be  was  elevated  with  wine, 
the  envoy  repeated  his  flattery  and  entreaties,  and  the  king  took  up  his  pen 
and  wrote  to  Abhay  Singh  '  to  forgive  Bikaner  and  raise  bis  batteries.'  He 
took  another  cnp,  curled  his  moustache,  and  gave  the  letter  to  be  folded  op. 
'  Add  but  another  word,'  said  the  envoy  :  '"If  not,  my  name  is  Jai  Singh." 
This  was  done ;  the  envoy  took  the  missive  and  hurried  off,  Jai  Singh  soon 
after  came  to  a  consciousness  of  what  he  had  done.  Messenger  after  Dies' 
senger  was  despatched  to  recall  the  envoy,  but  in  vain.  Bya  relay  of  swift 
camels  he  proceeded  to  the  camp  before  Bikaner,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering,  and  laid  the  letter  before  Abhay  Singh.  The  fiery  Eabtor 
penned  a  laconic  reply — '  If  you  are  the  lion  of  victory  (Jai  Singh),  I  am  the 
fearless  lion  (Abhay  Singh) ' — broke  up  his  camp,  abandoned  the  siege,  wwl 
marched  on  Jaipur,  forgetful  of  everything  but  avenging  the  insult  which 
had  been  offered  him.  When  his  curt  reply  reached  Jai  Singh,  he  saw  thai 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  bnt  to  call  out  the  feudal  levy  of  his  stale. 
and  meet  the  storm  which  he  had  raised.  He  accordingly  advanced  niHi 
sixty  thousand  men  to  Gagwana,  about  eight  miles  from  Ajmer,  where  he 
awaited  the  advance  of  the  Rahtors.  Bhakt  Singh  was  by  this  time  alanneil 
at  the  danger  into  which  his  intrignes  had  brought  Marwar,  and,  tu 
*  See  Jliagaanc  for  February,  p.  59. 
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compensate  for  it,  reaolved  to  bear  the  bruDt  of  the  danger  himself.  He 
adranced  with  fire  thousand  chosen  horse,  with  which  he  charged  the  host  of 
the  Eachwahas,  cut  his  way  throngh  them,  and,  wheeling  aboat,  cat  his  way 
bacL  Findiag  himself  with  a  handfal  near  the  Jaipur  king,  he  woald  have 
made  another  charge,  had  not  Earna,  who  had  remained  beside  him  throngh- 
ont,  restrained  him,  and  the  other,  hnowii^  that  the  main  bod;  of  the  Hahtors 
was  behind,  drew  off  his  shattered  forces.  It  was  only  when  the  Jaipnr  host 
had  qnitted  the  field  that  ^hakt  Singh  became  aware  of  the  terrible  loss  which 
he  had  sustained.  He  saw  only  sixty  of  his  whole  gallant  host  left  qd- 
wonnded  on  their  steeds,  and,  overcome  with  angnish,  he  sat  down  and  wept 
Kke  a  child.  The  war  did  not  proceed  an;  further.  Both  kings  had  gained 
their  end  :  Jai  Siugh  had  raised  the  siege  of  Bikaner,  and  Abhaj,  or  rather 
bis  brother,  had  defeated  Lim  with  a  force  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  his  own,  aod 
compelled  him  at  last  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  merest  handful,  confirming  the 
boast  of  the  Rahtora  that  one  of  them  is  equal  to  ten  Kuchwahaa.  An  image 
of  Bbakt  Singh's  tntelary  deity  had  fallen  into  the  handa  of  Jai  Sii^h,  and 
he,  after  marrying  it  to  a  female  idol  in  Jaipnr,  restored  it  to  him  with  many 
compliments.  The  Rana  of  TJdaypnr  mediated  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the 
strife,  the  three  princes  met  to  renew  their  alhance,  and,  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  the  occasion,  all  enmity  was  forgotten.  '  Such,'  says  Tod,  '  is  the  Kajpnt, 
who  can  be  judged  after  no  known  standard.  He  stands  alone  in  the  moral 
history  of  men.' 

This  was  the  last  act  of  Jai  Singh's  life.  The  triple  alliance  bad  now 
been  m  enstence  for  forty  years;  and  though  the  kings  of  Marwar  and  Jaipnr 
had  held  to  it  very  looaely,  and  adhered  to  it  only  while  it  snited  their  pur- 
pose, yet  it  had  on  the  whole  worked  well,  and  for  the  beneGt  of  the  states 
concerned.  Marwar  and  Jaipnr  had  under  its  inflnence  come  to  be  import- 
ant states.  Mewar  had,  indeed,  not  profited  in  a  proportionate  degree,  though 
it  was  still  the  most  important  state  of  them  all.  Its  rulers  did  not  seek  ez- 
teoaion  of  territory,  but  only  to  maintain  its  ancient  rights  over  its  ancient 
tributaries.  It  enjoyed  still  an  extent  of  territory  undimiaished  since  the 
days  of  Bappa,  and  the  Rana  and  his  minister  PanchawaU  were  treated  by 
their  more  ambitions  neighbours  with  a  respect  and  deference,  which  shows 
tbe  high  esteem  they  had  for  theu"  personal  character.  Had  the  alliance  con- 
tinaed,  Rajpntana  might  have  been  preserved  from  the  woes  that  subsequently 
came  on  it,  if  it  might  not  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  India.  Bat  the 
t«mi3  of  tbe  alliance  contained  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disaster,  wliich  we 
shall  see  fmctifying  in  the  next  paper. 

These  woes,  however,  came  not  from  the  Mogul  empire :  that  was  now 
nothing  more  than  a  name.  The  Rajput  states  survived  in  greater  strength 
than  ever,  while  their  ancient  enemy,  the  power  that  had  for  a  time  humbled 
ihem,  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  had  received  its  death-blow.  Let  us  take  a 
took  at  the  Delhi  court  about  five  years  previous  to  this  time ;  and  a  contempo- 
rarypictare  enables  us  to  understand  its  state  better  than  any  history.  There 
the  emperor  is  represented  at  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  capital,  in  the 
midst  of  harlots,  indulging  openly  in  shamelessnesg  which  it  ia  impossible  here 
to  deecrihe.  Thus  rotten  at  the  core,  the  empire  was  attacked  from  without 
by  the  hardy  hosts  o(  Nadir  Shah,  king  of  Persia.  The  emperor,  unable  to 
fssist,  put  himself  under  his  protection,  and  admitted  hun  within  the  capital. 
Some  of  his  soldiers  having  been  attacked  by  the  iniiabitants,  he  thought 
^self  in  danger,  and  issued  orders  for  a  general  massacre.  For  two  days 
the  work  of  blood  contmned,  when,  at  the  intercession  of  the  emperor,  it  was 
stopped.    Nadir  Shah,  returned  to  his  country,  but  not  till  he  had  wrung 
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from  the  wretched  empire  a  treaaore  eqnal  id  value  to  £32,000,000.  From 
this  blow  the  Mognls  never  recovered.  Thongh  still  designated  emperore, 
they  were  theocefornard  a  mere  name,  and  withoat  power,  and  the  capture 
of  Delhi  in  1803  by  the  British  was  weJeomed  by  the  then  occopaut  of  tlie 
throne,,  as  a  release  from  the  insolent  domination  of  the  Mahrattaa.  There- 
after they  continned  nominal  emperors  of  Hindustan,  actual  vassals  of  the 
British,  till  1857,  when  the  mutiny  wafted  the  last  of  them  to  a  temporary 
power,  which  was  marked  by  impotent  cruelty.  Though  he,  on  acconat  of 
his  age  and  the  terms  of  his  surrender,  was  spared,  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  pronounced  on  him,  and  the  last  representative  of  Timor  and  Akbnr 
ended  his  days,  a  convict  in  a  penal  settlement,  while  the  Rajput  princes  still 
^t  on  the  thrones  of  their  fathers. 


HUGH  LATIMER. 


The  vocation  of  a  Court  preacher,  however,  waa  not' that  which  Latimer  most 
desired.  Ab  we  have  said,  his  frame  was  feeble  and  his  tastes  were  aioiple,  sad 
so  he  longed  for  retirement  and  rest.  In  1531,  be  obtained  the  living  of  Eington, 
a  little  cure  of  two  or  three  hundred  souls,  fourteen  miles  from  Briatol.  In  this 
seoluaion  he  hoped  to  enjoy  leisure  tor  study,  and  peace  to  devote  himself  to  hi> 
paatoral  work.  But  a  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Latimer's  fame  attracted 
public  atteation  to  him,  and  hie  faithful  preaching  raised  up  many  enemies;.  Local 
magnates  entered  the  luta  with  him  as  oontroverBialista ;  and  though  they  were  sig- 
nally defeated,  his  peace  was  disturbed.  His  preaching  in  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Briatol  eicited  quite  a.  furore^  the  city  being  divided  almost  equally  between  Lia 
friends  and  foes,  ^liough  he  sedulously  endeavoured  Xo  keep  himself  secluded,  he 
was  at  length,  by  the  machinalions  of  his  enemies,  induced  to  preach  in  London, 
which  brought  him  into  speedy  and  grievous  trouble.  Stolesley,  the  bishop,  vta 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  The  sermon  which  Latimer 
preached  was  pronounced  by  him  to  be  full  of  deadly  heresy,  and  he  had  him 
summoned  before  Convocation.  Articles,  very  craftily  drawn  up,  in  which  what 
he  accepted  and  rejected  were  skilfully  blended,  were  set  before  him.  To  sign 
them  as  they  stood,  he  said,  was  impossible,  but  no  exception  was  allowed  to  be 
taken  ;  and  so',  after  many  a  reftisal,  and  much  mental  confiict,  be  ao  far  forgot 
his  manhood  and  his  God  as  on  his  knees  to  make  the  humiUating  acknowledg- 
ment, that  '  whereas  he  had  aforetime  confessed  that  he  had  heretofore  erred, 
meaning  that  it  was  only  error  of  discretion,  he  had  since  better  seen  his  own 
acts,  and  searched  them  more  deeply,  and  doth  acknowledge  that  he  hath  not 
erred  only  in  discretion,  but  also  in  doctrine,  and  that  he  waa  not  called  before  the 
said  lords  but  upon  good  and  just  grounds,  and  hath  beep  by  them  charitably  and 
favourably  treated  ;  and  whereas  he  hath  aforetimes  miereported  of  the  lords,  he 
acknowledges  that  he  hath  done  ill  in  it,  and  desires  them  humbly  to  forgive  hiio ; 
and  whereas  he  is  not  of  ability  to  make  tbem  recompense,  he  will  pray  for  them,' 
We  read  these  words  with  grief  and  shame.  But  the  conduct  of  many  of  the 
English  BefoTmers  is  fitted  to  make  us  lament  the  weakness  of  man  and  admire 
the  grace  of  God.  For  the  weakness  of  not  a  few  was  seen  in  their  recantation, 
frequently  repeated;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  richly  manifested  in  enabling 
them,  wi^  sharpest  stings  of  conscience  and  utter  shame,  to  acknowledge  their 
great  transgreaeion,  and  die  boldly  at  the  stake  for  that  Lord  whom,  like  Peler, 
they  bad  denied.  Thus  was  it  with  the  good  and  gentle  Bilnoy,  who  was  the 
means  of  Latimer's  conversion.  Twice  he  fell  before  the  fiery  trial,  but  in  the 
end  be  sought  and  fonnd  that  martyrdom,  which  seemed  to  him  a  paradise  com- 
paied  with  what  he  called  '  the  hell '  which  raged  in  his  heart  on  account  of  his 
backshding.  And  this  weak  denial  of  truths  which  be  loved,  and  acceptance  of 
lies  which  he  abhorred,  is  the  one  dark  page  in  the  history  of  Latdmer — ths  one 
dark  spot  in  his  character.    Bitterly  he  mourned  it,  nobly  he  retrieved  it ;  for  «l 
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lut,  *ft«T  a  life  of  more  than  ordinuy  length,  and  grwt  viciBBitadm,  he  glorified 
God  amidst  the  flames,  and  BeaJed  bis  testimonj  with  his  blood.     Perhaps  in  this 

MDnMtion  alHo  we  may  refer  to  his  condact  in  regard  to  so-called  heretice.  Him- 
self bating  felt  the  degradation  and  injustice  of  persecution,  it  might  have  been 
lliought  he  would  have  shrunk  from  even  seeming  to  persecute  others,  and  we 
■ould  read  with  amazement  of  hie  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  puDishraent  of 
tvo,  at  least,  whoee  errors  were  only  doctrinal,  were  it  not  that  the  rights  of  con- 
edsncewere  then  not  clearly  lecognised,  and  the  idea  of  religious  liberty  had  not 
found  entrance  into  the  minds  of  men.  But  it  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the 
coDdnct  of  the  Reformers  in  this  matter,  that  their  proccMes  of  persocutioQ  were 
mild,  and  their  Tictims  few  ;  and  tbey  seem,  though  dimly,  to  recognise,  that 
howerer  essential  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  such  conduct  was,  it  was  incon- 
eiitent  aud  suicidal  m  those  who  separated  tbemselves  from  it. 

Returning  to  his  charge  at  Kingtoa  sod  and  humbled,  its  obecarity  would  be  a 
f^ueful  reUeF  from  the  public  glare  of  l^ndon.  But  in  obscurity  be  was  not 
pennitted  to  remain.  By  the  inflaenoe  of  Cranmer,  who  describes  him  as  '  a  man 
of  singular  learning,  virtuous  example  of  liTing^  and  sincere  preaching  of  the 
Ifwd  of  God,'  he  was  appoLot«d  to  officiate  as  Court  preacher  during  Lent.  The 
lime,  as  Cranmer  bad  discerned,  was  favourable,  for  now  at  length  Henry  had 
iliiorced  Catherine,  and  renounced  the  Papal  supremacy.  Consequently  a  preacher 
o!  Latimer's  type  might  expatiate  on  his  favourite  themes  not  ouy  with  impunity, 
but  with  acceptance.  It  must  have  been  matter  of  surprise,  and  not  altogether 
peasant  sui^iee,  to  find  himaelf  raised  from  his  little  cure  at  Kington  to  the 
biahopricof  Worcester.  This  took  place  in  15S5.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ofGoe 
at  a  bishop  was  one  which  he  was  specially  fitted  to  fill.  lie  was  essentially  a 
proiclier,  and  bad  little  about  him  of  the  administrator  ;  and  the  size  and  the 
coDdition  of  his  diooese  were  such  as  would  have  tasked  the  powers  of  the  ablest 
niler.  However,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  the 
I,  and  during  the  four  years  of  his  episcopate  he  effected  many 


practical  reforms.  Two  things  strike  us  at  the  Tery  outset  in  connection  with  b 
Cbrjatmas  duties  and  obeerraDces.  These  are,  his  fearlessness  and.  his  genial  hu- 
muity.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  bishops  of  that  day  to  send  a  consideTable  sum 
of  money  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  king.  Foze  relates,  in  his  Book  of  Martyrs, 
tbat  the  first  present  which  Latimer  sent  was  a  posey,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words,  '  Fomicatoren  el  adulteros  judicabit  Deus.'  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
bale  been  a  matter  of  rumcur,  not  of  fact ;  for  a  monarch  with  empty  cofiers  and 
a  haughty  spirit  was  not  Likely  to  bear  rebuke  so  plain,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
pit  m  valueless.  But  whatever  might  be  his  gift  to  the  king,  he  resolved  that 
Christmsa  sbonld  be  observed  at  and  around  his  palace  of  Hartlebury  right 
merrily.  The  Beformers  have  been  censured  as  men  of  an  ungenial  and  inhuman 
spirit,  who  frowned  on  all  innocent  enjoyments,  and  who  would  have  banished, 
Old  it  been  in  their  power,  the  most  legitimate  amusements  from  the  earth.  It  is 
tn  be  remembered,  however,  tbat  the  times  brought  out  chiefly  their  sterner 
virtaea.  These  were  necessarily  most  frequently  and  prominently  displayed ;  they 
ate  most  largely  recorded  by  history.  But  beneath  their  rough  exterior  there  beat 
«oft,  varm  hearts,  just  as  in  rugged  rocks  we  often  find  fountains  of  perennial 
aweetness.  And  so  the  genial  man  and  pious  bishop  resolved  to  make  what 
preparation  he  could  for  feasting  bountifully  and  entertaining  happily  his  neigb- 
bonie,  and  especially  his  poorer  neigbbonis.  His  first  Christmas  at  Hartlebnry 
*u  to  be  one  not  of  gloom^  but  of  gkdnese,  emblematic  of  the  healthy,  holy  joy 
which  he  wished  to  pervade  the  people  of  bis  charge. 

The  duties  to  which  the  new  bishop  had  to  address  himself  were  such  as  to  task 
the  most  vigorous  powers  and  to  try  the  most  courageous  heart.  Bis  predecessor 
vis  Cardinal  Campanelli,  an  Italian,  who  had  never  once  been  in  his  see,  and  whoee 
only  practical  connection  with  it  was  to  draw  the  thousand  pounds  which  was  its 
annual  income.  For  fifty  years  it  had  been  utterly  neglected,  and  was  large  as 
we]l  as  demoralized.  It  consisted  then  of  what  now  forms  the  bishoprics  of  tilou- 
coter,  Bristol,  and  Worcester ;  and  though  he  had  succeeded  to  it  in  the  most 
lavoniable'drcumstauces,  his  work  would  have  been  orerwhetmingly  laborious. 
But  darkness  covered  the  land,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,  and  all  the  vices 
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and  aboBes  were  rampant  nliich  darkneaa  begets  and  protects.  Of  conrae  he  had 
to  do,  in  the  first  place,  and  chiefly,  iritb  the  clergy,  who  ought  to  hare  been 
aourcea  and  oeDtres  of  light ;  bat  verily  the  ligbt  that  waa  in  them  waa  darkncs. 
and  how  great  was  that  darkneaa  I  Hie  inatmctions  in  his  first  charge  to  them 
•eem  very  strange  in  modern  eyes.  They  were,  he  told  them,  to  possess  Ukem- 
selres  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  at  least  of  the  Nev  Testament,  and  to  read  a  chapter 
every  day ;  and  instead  of  dissuading  the  people  from  improTing  their  mindg  and 
morale,  they  were  to  encourage  them  to  do  ho.  Here,  again,  he  encountered  in  ile 
grofiaest  form  the  evil  practice  of  Tolontary  acts.  The  worabip  of  relics  and 
offerings  to  images  were  heartily  preached  and  enforced,  and  were  an  abandant 
source  of  income  to  the  prieate  and  cause  of  error  to  the  people.  This  he  deter- 
mined to  eipoae  and  pat  a  stop  to.  And  so  the  knavery  of  the  priests  and  the 
superatJtioD  of  the  people  were  profusely  and  painfully  illuatraled,  in  the  expoBWf 
which  he  made  of  'Uie  true  nature  of  the  shrines  at  which  they  worshipped  and  the 
relics  which  they  venerated,  and  which  were  represented  as  being  endowed  with 
all  manner  of  miraculous  power.  Beginning  with  his  own  cathedral,  be  caoMda- 
ricbly  adorned  image  of  the  Yirgin,  which  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  to 
be  tuen  down,  and  on  its  being  stripped  of  ila  gorgeous  apparel,  it  waa  foond  to 
be  the  statue  of  an  old  bishop  of  the  place.  A  relic,  said  to  contain  some  drops  of 
the  very  blood  which  Jesus  shed  on  the  cross,  and  in  which  there  was  pardoDing 
virtue,  was  shown  to  be  melted  honey  mixed  with  red  aafiron.  The  figure  of  > 
notable  saint,  endowed  with  great  power  of  facial  expression,  which  frowned  or 
smiled,  wept  tears  of  joy  or  grief,  according  to  the  amount  of  money  offered  to  it 
was,  on  being  hewn  to  pieces,  found  to  contain  skilfully  constructed  intvnil 
machinery,  by  which  the  wondrous  miracle  was  wrought.  From  the  cathedral 
window,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  conooarse  of  people,  Latimer,  infirm  and  feeble, 
threw  a  paltry  piece  of  wood,  which,  it  was  affirmed,  had  been  planted  in  the 
ground  by  some  heavenly  power,  and  which,  it  was  believed,  even  the  strength  of 
sixteen  men  could  not  so  much  as  move.  Very  earnestly  did  he  entreat  bis  peopk' 
to  tarn  from  these  lying  vanities  to  Christ,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  He 
took  also  a  prominent  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  those  dens  of 
iniquity  and  hotbeds  of  corruption.  The  motive  which  animated  Henry  in  their 
overthrow  may  have  been  quite  as  much  a  desire  to  replenish  his  empty  cc^ers  with 
their  treasures  as  zeal  for  purity  and  godliness.  The  work  itself,  however,  was  « 
good  one,  and  was  cordially  joined  in  by  all  lovers  of  true  piety.  Althou^ 
Latimer  himself  never  practically  testified  against  the  principle  on  which  th^ 
were  founded,  as  Luther  did,  by  entering  into  the  marriage  state,  yet  he  clearlj 
saw  bow  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  unscriptural  it  was,  and  even  denounced 
the  doctrine  of  what  he  called  '  unchaste  and  unholy  celibacy,'  and  extolled  vhul 
he  called  '  chaste  and  boly  matrimony.'  But  though  he  cordially  approved  of  tbe 
destruction  of  the  monasteries,  as  such,  yet  he  showed  his  wisdom  and  bis  kindli- 
ness, his  love  for  the  nurture  of  the  higher  education,  and  the  exercise  of  a.  generouB 
hospitality,  by  insisting  that  some  of  the  larger  of  them  should  be  maintained  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  seminaries  of  learning  and  houses  for  tbe  refresh- 
ment and  protection  of  the  weary  and  the  distressed.  And  he  indignantly  pro- 
tested gainst  Henry,  who  gave  no  heed  to  his  enlightened  and  humane  proposftl, 
converting  some  of  them  into  stables  for  the  accommodation  of  his  hoises.  Whilst 
Latimer  waa  thna  engaged.  Convocation  again  met.  He  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  opening  sermon.  Though  it  was  partially  reformed,  it  still  contained  much  of 
the  old  leaven ;  and  the  preacher,  who  had  grown  in  qonrage  as  well  as  in  know- 
ledge, resolved  to  be  fearlessly  faithful.  Cbooaing  as  his  subject  the  parable  of 
tbe  unjust  steward,  be  unfolded  the  character  of  a  true  priest,  and  denounced  the 
terrible  abuses  which,  as  a  whole,  the  clergy  allowed  and  even  encouraged,  and 
by  which  they  so  greatly  profited.  The  pleasant  Gction  of  purgatory,  with  ils 
masses  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  had  been  so  profitable  to 
hireling  sbephwds,  he  selected  for  special  condemnation,  '  I  dare  boldly  any.' 
exclaimed  the  impassioned  preacher,  '  there  bath  been  no  emperor  that  hath  gotten 
more  by  taxes  and  tollages  of  tbem  that  were  alive,  than  these  the  very  and  right- 
begotten  sons  of  tbe  world  get  by  dead  men's  tributes  and  gifts.  Go  ye  to,  good 
brethren  and  fathers  I  for  the  love  of  Ood  go  ye  to  I  and  seeing  we  are  here 
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loemUed,  let  na  do  someHuDg  wherebr  we  ma;  be  known  to  be  the  childieii  of 
light'  nte  Bermos  startled  uid  enngoa  bu  gnilty  aadienoe,  and  sent  MmetliiDg 
like  ID  eleetrie  fiboek  (luran^ioat  ihs  kingdcan. 

The  time,  however,  for  Lfttimer  reeigniug  his  bishopric,  not  resretfull;,  bad 
DOT  «me.  Henry,  in  the  eserdBe  of  bu  aibitrarj  power,  and  in  his  character  of 
Defender  of  the  Fahh,  resolTed  *  to  deatrojr  all  opposition  of  opinion,  and  to  estab- 
liih  nnitf  and  charity.'  A  Tight  good  pntpose  truly,  but  somewhat  beyond  his 
power  td  accomplishment,  and  sought  by  means  which  may  well  provoke  a  smile. 
HediewopwtthhiaH^ral  hand  six artdclea  of  faith,  known  aa  the  'Bloody  Statute,' 
bwtass  those  who  refesed  to  sign  tbem  were  liable  to  imprisonment  and  death. 
yie  need  not  here  reoord  them ;  bnt  as  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  snd  ceUbaoy  were 
!«t  forth  as  trae,  ecriptoral,  and  aaUioritatJTe,  Latimer  could  not  consdentionsly 
uwpt  them,  and,  like  an  honest  and  honouraUe  man,  he  resigned  an  office  whoee 
datiei  he  could  not,  inforo  conscienHts,  discnaige.  It  has  beui  said,  indeed,  that 
Cnawell  told  Latimer  that  Henry  wished  him  ta  rewgn,  and  that  in  deference  to  the 
mdi  of  the  king  he  did  so ;  and  that  when  he  came  to  know  that  Cromwell  hsd 
deceived  him,  and  that  Jleniy  was  wroth  with  him  on  acconnt  of  the  step  he  bad 
tiken,  be  repented  of  it.  Whatever  trnth  there  may  be  in  this,  we  are  inclined  to 
ilmk  that  Latimer  gladly  laid  aside  an  office  which  had  never  been  congenial,  and  the 

' '  '  t  of  which  would  now  have  involved  him  in  mnch  inconsistency  and  manj 
Uffionlties.  Hie  bishopric  was  wortji  £1000  annnaOy  ;  on  his  redgnation 
he  had  only  £G.  This  arose,  assuredly,  not  from  riotoas  living  on  his  part,  but 
timi  his  endearonis  to  refonn  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  supply  the  clamant  wants 
of  III*  poor.  He  was  deprived  of  bis  licence  to  preach,  and  placed  in  confinement, 
Oder  the  care  ot  8smMon,  Bishop  of  Ghichest«r.  On  the  deatb  of  Henry  and  the 
weenan  ol  Edward,  all  the  hienoe  of  the  Beformation  rejoiced.  The  brief  life  of 
tlntyCHUig  monardi,  i<a  whom  even  Popish  bistoiisns  have  a  word  of  praise,  was 
Bkesfdaa  gltetpM  of  sonshine  on  a  murky  day,  like  a  refreshing  fotmtain  in  a 
ftrdiea  desert.  It  brou^t  liberty  to  many  a  captive,  and  to  Latimer  it  brought 
abo  his  licence  to  preach.  During  hie  eight  years  of  enforced  silence  and  seclusion 
be  btd  leaned  much  ;  for  he  had  bad  the  leisure  for  careful  study,  which  bad  for> 
iKily  been  denied  him,  and  at  their  close,  though  well  advanced  in  yean,  he  come 
fntli  a  preacher  of  greats  power  and  poptilarity  than  ever.  It  was  his  habit  to 
mit  his  snbject  to  his  audience,  and  to  denounce  the  uns  which  moet  prevailed^  In 
t^  days  of  Edward,  though  Protestantism  was  recognised  as  the  religion  of  the 
lasd,  stiU  much  of  Popish  superstition  and  priestlv  misrule  remained.  Against 
Uttse  he  thus  eloquently  inveighs :  'And  now,  I  wouM  ask  a  etrange  question,  Who 
is  tlis  most  diligentest  bishop  and  prelate  in  all  England,  that  pssseth  all  the  rest 
is  dmne  his  office  ?  I  can  t«ll,  for  I  know  him  who  it  is ;  I  knew  him  well.  But 
UT 1  think  I  see  you  tistening  and  hearkening  that  I  should  name  him.  There  is 
OM  that  pasaetb  all  tJie  other,  and  is  the  most  diligent  prelate  and  preacher  in  all 
E^lsnd;  and  will  ye  know  who  it  is?  I  wiEtellyon;  it  is  the  devil.  He  is  the 
BKSt  dilig^it  preacher  of  all  other ;  he  is  never  out  of  his  diocese ;  he  is  never 
htm  his  cure  ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  unoccupied ;  be  is  ever  in  bis  parish  ;  he 
Wpeth  residence  at  all  times ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  out  ot  the  way ;  call  for 
lum  when  you  will,  he  is  ever  at  home  :  the  diligentest  preacher  in  all  the  realm, 
be  is  ever  at  his  plough  ;  no  lording  or  loitering  con  binder  him,  he  ia  ever  applj- 
bg  hn  bnsinen ;  ye  shall  never  find  biro  idle,  1  warrant  you.  And  hia  office  is  to 
iitAei  religion,  to  maintrin  snperetilion,  to  set  up  Idolafay,  to  teoeh  all  kind  of 
^<V^-  He  is  ready  as  h&  ean  be  wished  for  to  set  forth  lus  ploogh,  to  devise  as 
'usj  ways  as  can  be  to  deface  and  obscure  God's  glory.  When  die  devil  is  resi- 
dmt  md  hath  his  plough  going,  then  away  with  boots,  and  up  with  candles  j  away 
^  BiUee,  and  up  wiu  beade ;  away  with  the  light  of  the  goepel,  and  up  with  the 
l^bt  rf  the  candlea — yea,  at  noonday.  Where  uie  devil  is  resident,  that  he  may 
F'Bnil,  np  with  all  superstitions  and  idolat^,  cenung,  painting  of  imases,  candles, 
}^^  awes,  holy  waterj-^^a  new  service  of  man's  in* entins,  as  tliough  man  could 
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down  witli  God's  baditiiHU  and  Hia  moet  holy  Word.'  But  he  was  as  fulUal  and 
powerful  in  ezpoaing  the  evil  practdces  of  ao-coUed  FroteBtante  aa  in  denoDnd&g 
the  erroTB  of  Popeiy.  With  him  the  life  was  ever  more  than  the  deed,  duty  than 
doctrine.  He  ever  brought  men's  religion  to  a  practical  test ;  and  to  thoee  whoK 
opinions  coia<^ded  with  his  own,  his  language  ever  was,  '  If  je  know  these  thiiigs, 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.'  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  dikt  during  the  r^gn  of 
Edward  coirnption  and  bribery  prevailed — alarmingly  and  disgracefidly  preruled. 
Their  preralence  he  exposed  in  the  followiog  home^  fashion :  '  A  good  fellow,  on 
S  time,  bade  another  of  his  friends  to  a  breakfast,  and  sud :  "If  you  come  tou^uH 
be  welctnne ;  but  1  tell  you  afoieliand  you  shall  have  slender  fare,— one  dkh,  and 
that  is  all."  "What  is  that?"  sud  he.  "A  pudding,  and  nothing  else,"  "Msiiy," 
said  he,  "  you  cannot  please  me  better  ;  of  all  meats,  thai  is  for  mine  own  toott- 
you  may  draw  me  round  about  the  town  with  a  pudding."  These  bribing  magn- 
trates  tuid  judges  follow  gifts  faster  than  the  fellow  woi^d  follow  the  pudding.' 

At  this  period  he  dwelt  in  his  preaching  much  and  emphaijcally  on  the  daW  d 
restitution,  where  any^uug  had  been  tf^en  wrongfully.  '  Without  restitution,' 
ha  said,  '  in  effect  or  aSect,  there  can  be  no  satratJon.'  His  powerful  speakiiig 
on  this  subject  touched  the  conaciences  of  many.  The  well-known  John  Bradford, 
who  afteiwaids  became  famous  as  a  preacher  and  a  martyr,  came  to  Latimer, 
confessing  bis  dn  in  this  respect,  and  asking  direction  as  to  his  future  course.  Tb» 
necessary  advice  and  assistance  were  given,  and  ere  long  Bradford  became  one  tS 


early  age  of  sixteen,  and  Mair — the  Bloody  Mary,  as  she  is  called 
And  now  came  the  hour  and  the  power  of  Rome.  England  was  oeteutstiondj 
forgiven  its  great  dn  of  separating  itself  from  the  Papal  See.  To  deny  the  Fopei 
and  to  confess  Christ,  was  death  ;  and  during  the  three  dreadful  years  of  Haiy's 
reign,  three  hundred  martyrs  suffered  the  extremest  punishment  wUch  Home  coold 
inflict.  In  these  drcumstancea,  such  an  one  as  Latimer  could  not  escape ;  and  when 
bis  old  enemy,  Gardiner,  commanded  him  to  return  from  hia  obscnrity  in  Lincoln' 
shire  to  London,  he  at  once  and  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  He  was  wnmed  of  hb 
danger,  and  for  a  seastm,  at  least,  might  have  averted  it  -,  but  he  felt  tlut  his  boor 
was  come,  and  that  it  became  him,  for  the  sake  of  others,  not  even  to  seem  to 
shrink  from  testifying  to  the  truths  which,  in  later  yeais  especially,  he  had  so  fer- 
vidly proclaimed.  For  he  renounced  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  but 
Rome's  cherished  stronghold  and  greatest  error,  the  doctrine  of  Transubetaiitiati<». 
Long  and  firmly,  and  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  he  held  by  the  true  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  ;  bat  now  its  utterly  unscriptural  and  unreasonable  nature  was  seen  hj 
him,  and  none  but  Christ  was  his  sacrifice.  Indeed,  how  utterly  he  had  separatea 
himself  from  the  Church  against  whose  errors  he  had  all  along  more  or  len  clearly 

Srotested,  but  within  which  he  so  many  years  lemaioed,  may  be  seen  from  hb 
ecUration  at  his  trial.  '  Your  lordship  doth  often  repeat  the  Catholic  Church,  ai 
though  I  should  deny  the  same.  No,  my  lord ;  I  confess  there  is  a  Catholic  Chnich. 
to  the  determination  of  which  I  will  stand,  but  not  the  Church  which  you  call 
Catholic,  ai)d  which  sooner  might  be  terroed  diabolic.  And  whereas  you  join  to- 
gether the  Romish  and  Catholic  Church,  stay  there,  I  pray  you ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  say  Bomish  Church,  and  another  to  say  Catholic  Church.' 

On  his  being  bronght  to  London,  he  was  forthwith  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
There  also  were  his  fnends  and  feUow-sufferers,  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  They  were 
for  a  considerable  time  confined  in  separ&te  apartments ;  but  at  last  the  crowd  i^ 
imprisoned  heretics  became  so  great  that  t^e  three  friends  were  kept  in  one  loooi 
and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  instruct  and  encourage  each  other  by  personal,  M 
they  had  previously  done  by  written,  communication.  To  add  to  th^  gratifica- 
tion, John  Bradford,  strong  in  faith  and  mighty  in  spirit,  was  taken  from  hia  adi- 
tUJ  cell  and  joined  to  their  number. 

The  trial  of  the  three  great  heretics,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  now 
were  fixed,  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  Oxford.  Ridley  and  Latamer  wets 
brought  np  together  in  the  presence  ot  the  bishops  and  priests  and  atodents,  and 
were  commanded  to  plead  their  cause.  Latimer  was  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
tumely, alike  by  the  judges  and  the  audience,  the  students  maldng  themadves  so 
conspicuous  in  their  ooutomptnoua  demonstrationB,  that  the  spirit  ^  tiie  giwd  oU 
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man  was  roaaed  within  binij  and  be  reminded  them  that  it  Imd  been  his  priTileaie 
to  prescb  before  two  iUiutiioiu  monarcha  very  frequently,  and  that  surely  he  might 
be  pennitted,  at  least  bj  hia  present  audience,  to  apeak  without  interruptioa.  Once 
and  again  were  Ridley  and  he  brought  before  the  Commisaion  -,  but  of  course  their 
case  was  prejudged,  and  their  condemnation  certain.  No  arguments,  howerercon- 
nadng,  no  eloquence,  however  persnasiTe,  could  affect  the  prejudiced  persecutors 
bdoie  whom  they  stood.  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  haraasing  and  oft-interrupted 
disnuBian,  the  foltowing  sentence  was  pronounced  :  '  Forasmuch  as  the  said  Hu^ 
Idtimer  did  affirm,  maintain,  and  atubbonily  defend  certain  opinions,  aasertiona, 
and  heredes,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  received  faith  of  the  Church- 
is  in  denying  tlie  true  and  natural  body  of  Chriat,  and  His  natural  blood,  to  be  in 
Ibe  saoament  of  the  altar ;  aecondly,  in  affirming  the  aubatance  of  bread  and  wine 
to  remain  after  the  anbatance  of  consecration ;  thirdly,  in  denying  the  Mass  to  be 
alively  sacrifice  of  the  Church  for  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  therefore  the  judges 
dH  condemn  him  aa  a  heretic,  adjudged  him  presently  to  be  degraded  from  all 
fcdesiastical  orders,  declared  him  to  be  no  member  of  the  Church,  excommunicated 
)m  with  the  great  excommunication,  and  committed  him  to  the  secular  powers  to 
ncetve  due  poniahment.' 

The  closing  scene  followed  all  too  surely.  The  life  of  Latimer  had  been  aingu- 
laily  pure,  devated,  and  courageous  ;  but  nothing  so  became  him  as  the  leanng 
it.  The  nohle  testnmony  which  was  borne  by  him  and  hia  fellow-martyr  Ridley, 
mi  the  unawerving  constancy  which  they  maintained  during  their  protracted 
trial,  eicited  the  admiration  and  confirmed  the  faith  of  thousands ;  while  the 
Tonls  iJiey  uttered  at  the  stake,  just  aa  the  fatal  faggots  and  gunpowder  were 
iboat  to  do  their  awful  work,  still  ring  through  Christendom,  and  have  power  to 
stir  the  hearts  of  men.  '  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,'  said  Ridl^,  '  for  Ciod  will 
eitiier  assuage  the  fary  of  the  flame,  or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it.'  To  which 
Lktjmer  stonily  replied :  '  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man. 
We  shall  this  day  ught  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  Englcmd,  as,  I  trust,  shall 
uerer  be  put  out'  And  so,  encouraging  each  other,  and  encouragiug  themselres 
ia  fii«  Lord,  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  surdy  glorions  as  that  of  Elijah,  t^y  ascended 
into  heaven.  Salerno. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY  GUNION,  LL.D. 
^£CG  is  something  deeply  solemnizing  in  the  hush  that  gathers  over  the  Synod 
of  our  Chuich  at  the  '  roll-call  of  the  dead.'  Aged  heads  are  bowed  to  catch  the 
names  of  those  who  were  compeers  of  their  youth  and  companiona  of  their  prime, 
bnt  whose  fellowship  they  shall  enjoy  no  more  tiU  th^  reach  the  general  assembly 
led  church  of  the  first-bom  in  heaven.  A  shade  passes  over  brows  that  still  retain 
the  dew  of  their  youth,  as  younger  brethren  note  once  more  the  decease  of  some 
one  who  entered  with  them  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  fall  of  heart  and  hope, 
bat  whose  brief  career  is  now  a  memory  of  the  past ;  whilst  throughout  the 
general  audience,  as  the  obituary  proceeds  on  its  slow  and  solemn  way,  it  is  evident 
to  any  onlooker  that  many  a  heart  is  touched,  and  many  a  tear  is  flowing  for  those 
'Ware  not.  Our  late  annual  gathering  was  do  exception  in  this  respect.  The 
dcsing  sentences  of  the  Moderator's  discourse  prepared  and  disposed  the  minds  of 
all  for  solemn  reflection  j  and  when  the  changes  on  the  roll  by  death  came  to  be 
,  read^  (be  silence  was  very  profound  and  impressive.  First  came  the  name  of 
WtUism  Anderson,  LL.D.,  John  Street,  Glasgow ;  other  fathers  followed,  who  since 
Uat  May  had  fallen  on  sleep.  Nor  waa  it  among  the  venerable  forma  alone  death 
U  been  busy.  There  was  one  youthful  worker,  who  had  bnt  begun  to  put  hia 
BicUe  into  a  new  and  untried  field  of  labour,  when  he  himself  fell  before  the 
reaper  whose  name  is  Death,  and  over  whose  untimely  fall  many  could  not  but 
tMl— 

'  Thy  last  bath  perisbed  iu  the  green. 

And  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  San, 

The  world,  which  credlte  what  Ib  done, 
1b  cold  to  ill  that  might  have  been.' 
One  ItuDg  that  helped  to  deepen  the  solemnity  on  this  occasion  waa  doubtless 
tk  r^embrance,  that  of  Mioee  who  had  been  removed,  not  a  few  had  been  si^- 
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denlf  called  awaj.  Tbomaa  i^alajmn,  D.D.,  Roee  Street,  Edinburgh  was  one  ot 
tbew.  TakeD,  like  Chalmen,  amid  the  tmconsdooBneM  of  Bleep,  no  one  knev  Uw 
lioQT  of  his  death.  Eqnallj  startling  had  been  another  demiae  recorded  in  tlu 
jearlj  chronicle.  Tlie  excitement  of  a  public  mee^g  not  yet  aubaided,  the 
applaoae  atill  lingering  in  hia  ear.  Dr.  Gnnioo,  in  fire  abort  hours,  had  gone  where 
'beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace.'  On  this  ude  the  cortain,  there  ia  mysteiTiii 
connection  with  such  events  in  providence  ;  within  the  veil,  nijsteiy  has  iwohrod 
itself  into  light  and  love : 

'  Eia  lemiits  Be.  with  naw  acqniat 

Of  true  eip«nmioe  from  thiB  gnat  oaaf, 
With  peace  and  conBoUtion  hath  dismissed, 

And  calm  ot  mind,  aU  pasdoD  spent.' 

Andrew  JefTrej  Gonion  waa  born  at  Glasgow,  on  the  lat  December  1821.  He 
received  the  elements  of  a  liberal  and  classical  education  in  the  Grammar  School  of 
his  native  dty,  which  he  entered  in  18S1.  With  his  strong  likings  for  early  asso- 
oiatiouB,  Gunion  could  never  forgive  the  patrons  of  the  High  School  for  Staring 
the  deugnation  it  had  borne  during  the  four  preceding  centuries.  Under  the 
teaching  of  Bowlatt  and  Dr.  Lorrain,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  respectable 
«equaiutaace  with  the  dassica.  The  former  he  described  as  '  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  admirable  disciplinarian.'  From  the  latter  he  acquired  sympathy 
with  much  that  was  noble  and  generous,  despite  the  Toryism  which  would  occa- 
monally  compare  O'Connell  to  Catiline.  '  Of  all  joj  scboobnsstera,  the  one  I  valued 
most  was  WOlJam  Lorrain.  He  was  a  Churchman  and  a  Tory.  He  made  even  his 
boys  aware  of  his  political  leanings.  Still  there  was  true  liberalism  in  his  heart. 
He  used  to  teU  us  of  hia  bumble  origin,  of  his  walk  to  Aberdeen  to  be  examined  for 
his  bursary,  and  of  a  thousand  other  things  which  snobbishness  would  have  ignored 
before  a  clsss.  Better  scholars  than  he  have  been  teaching,  but  better  teaohers  sie 
few  and  far  between.' 

At  the  close  of  the  Gronunor  School  curricnlum,  he  became  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,  in  1836.  At  that  lime  Glasgow  College  possessed,  in  Sir  Daniel  Sand- 
ford,  a  teacher  i^  Greek  who  had  the  power  of  infusinga  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for 
study,  and  whose  Saturday  prelections  in  the  Common  Hall  qaickeued  the  spiinp 
of  intellectual  life  in  many  a  youthful  bosom.  The  atmosphere  that  pervaded  &e 
«laas-rooms  was  specially  electrical  James  Hatley  had  left  a  name  the  impnlse  of 
which  was  vibrating  in  the  old  quadrangles.  Aroiibald  Taitj  his  close  competitor, 
was  gaining  new  laurels  on  higher  fields..  Of  these  distinguished  students  worthy 
«mulstors  had  arisen.  From  liis  fellow-students,  many  of  whom  have  made  thdr 
mark  since  in  literature  and  church  work,  Gunion  received  not  a  little  of  that 
stimulus  which  foitns  so  important  a  factor  in  university  life ;  whilst  the  pass^es- 
At-arms  between  the  Peel  Club  and  the  liberal  Association  were  not  without  £dr 
formative  infiuenoes.  Giving  his  testimony  long  afterwards  on  this  point,  the 
subject  of  this  notice  says :  '  Precious  hours,  which  sbonld  have  been  given  to  Li^ 
or  Herodotus,  were  often  spent  in  securing  the  vote  of  some  raw  collegian  for  Sir 
■James  Graham  or  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  And  yet  the  loss  we  have  been  iodicafiDg 
was  not  altogether  loss,  It  was  a  training  for  active  life — a  training,  perhaps,  some- 
what premature,  but  assuredly  not  vaiueToss  for  citif  ens  of  a  tree  country.'  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Grammar  School  and  College,  there  was  another  institution  of  his  native 
city  to  which  his  obligations  were  very  many.  Next  to  hia  Alma  Mater,  theOlasgov 
Public  Library  bad  largely  to  do  with  his  literary  equipment.  Here  the  gat«  ot 
knowledge  were  flung  wide  to  bin  on^er  mind,  and  here  he  made  profitaUe  use  of 
that  inter-sessional  leisure  which  was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  The  history 
and  literature  of  his  own  native  conntry,  more  especially  whatever  threw  li^t  on 
the  Reformation  period,— M'Crie,  Knox,  Sir  David  Lyadsay,— began  to  exerdse 
that  charm  which  to  the  veiy  last  they  retained  for  Mm.  In  days  when  Ca^le 
was  little  read,  he  hod  made  large  and  approciatire  acquaintance  with  his  writings. 
With  the  great  leaders  of  Englisli  thought  he  cultivate  no  small  amount  i^  faim- 
liarity.     'Hie  result  of  this  prolonged  and  discursive  a  -         - 


after  years,  in  the  variety  of  il^tiation  horn  the  storied  past  with  w&ch  he  eonU 
light  np  hie  spoken  themee,  and  in  tia  unmiatakeable  trace  of  cultore  in  all  that 
«a>&e  fnmi  hjji  pen. 
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In  tUs  Bketeh  of  the  inflnences  at  work  on  hia  young  yeftrs,  if  wonld  be  wrong 
to  omit  the  home  of  bis  childhood,  and  the  happy  and  graciooa  inflnenceH  th&t  exu- 
roaoded  him  there.  It  Ib  very  interesting  to  flad,  from  a  fragment  of  autobiography, 
tonohing  references  to  a  CTeat-graudmotlier,  who  suiriTed  till  his  flfteento  year : 
'  Etm  was  a  deep  and  intelligent  seriouHneaE.  She  lived  with  God.  He  snstained  her 
io  extreme  age,  in  blindness,  and  enabled  her  to  die  aa  oalmly  as  childhood  falls 
lAetm.  I  will  neyer  forget  her.  Often  yet,  as  I  lie  down  to  reat,  I  think  I  feel 
lier  hand  drawing  the  blanket  down  to  my  back,  as  she  did  thirty  yearn  ago. 
She  was  one  of  the  earliest  Independents  in  Scotland.  In  Glasgow,  she  sat  under 
that  good  man  Greyille  Ewin^.'  It  was  at  the  knees  of  this  Tenerable  relative  he 
nude  his  first  aoquaintance  with  tJie  Scriptares.  It  wa«  under  her  godly  instrac- 
liaiii  and  converse  that  the  desire  was  formed  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
ainistry.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  he  led  her  to  the  house  of  Gtod :  day  by  day  her 
aged  hand  was  guiding  his  young  feet  into  the  way  of  peace,  llie  document 
rrferred  to  above  makes  grateful  reference  also  to  his  grandmother,  who  died  during 
tie  eighth  year  of  hia  ministry  in  Hawick ;  '  She  was  entwined  about  the  heart- 
strings of  uie  household  in  Candleriggs,  and  her  remoTsl  has  been  a  sore  wrench 
to  every  one  of  her  grandcMldren.'  Very  tender,  too,  are  the  alluaions  to  his  father 
Mid  mother,  and  the  influence  for  good  eierted  by  them  over  his  young  years  and 
mitnrer  days. 

Of  these  infiuences  at  work  on  his  youth,  mention  ahonld  alao  be  made  of  the 
dmreh  to  which  he  belonged.  In  Mr.  Harvey  of  the  Calton  he  possessed  as  lus 
futor,  a  man  of  ragged  force  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  of  fearless  courage 
m  the  advocacy  of  civil  and  reUgions  freedom.  '  Alexander  Harvey  was,  in  some 
Mspecta,  no  ordinary  man.  He  Sad  ereat  qualities.  He  could  have  been  a  martyr 
mj  day  for  his  principles  :  he  comd  have  entered  any  Bedan  in  vindication  of 
Atem.  I  believe  he  never  thought  of  the  expedient  for  an  hour.  He  could  have 
been  a  martyr,  I  have  said — a  trimmer  ho  could  not  have  been.  The  common 
cbuge  against  him  was  on  over-fondness  for  politics ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
it  is  a  sin  io  contend  against  grievous  social  wrongs.  I  cannot  forget  that  Arnold 
Ktd  Cfaahners  were  politiciane  of  the  keenest  sort,  and  so  were  the  Puritans  and 
the  Covenanters.' 

In  the  nelgbbouring  church  of  Bridgeton,  he  had  occasional  opportunities  of 
iBtening  to  one  to  whom,  happily,  we  have  also  his  own  testimony  :  '  In  tbo 
pinching  of  Hr.  Edwards,  we  found  tenth  wedded  to  beauty,  eamestnesa  in  com- 
bination with  the  purest  taste.  The  student  could  admire  tne  polish  of  the  blade, 
*heE,  along  with  the  most  uncultured  of  the  audience,  he  felt  tne  sharpneea  of  its 
edge.'  Jomi  Street,  too,  with  William  Anderson  ever  ou  the  crest  of  the  last  wave 
of  social  and  religions  life,  making  bis  shrill  voice  heard  above  all  the  din  on  the 
greit  topicH  of  the  day,  was  a  not  unfrequented  sanctuary.  To  thoee  who  had  any 
Mqiuuntance  ynth  Quuion,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  strong  attachment  that 
bnnd  Mm  through  life  to  the  traditions  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Not  all  the 
<iana  of  border  streams  in  after  days  could  ever  efface  the  attachments  that  clns* 
tared  round  the  Clyde.  His  admiration  of  other  preachers  to  whom  he  listened  in 
^naturer  years  never  Stinted  his  meed  of  approbation  for  the  names  we  have  just 
recorded.  And  on  to  the  very  close,  he  continued  to  think  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
VDrds  of  one  witii  whom  he  had  some  interoouiw  in  Hawick,  as  the  place 

'  Where  the  gentU  ars  leal  and  tha  semjiil  are  weal, 
And  the  hamea  are  the  hsmea  of  oor  am  folk.' 

His  course  as  a  student  of  divinity  in  connection  witli  the  Relief  Church  began 
at  the  period  of  transition  between  the  demise  of  Dr.  Thomson  of  Paisley  and 
"6  ap^iintment  of  his  snccesBore,  Drs.  Lindsay  and  M'Michael.  This  period  of 
ttndy  marked  an  important  era  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Scotland.  A  new 
^rit  of  evangelic  fervour  animated  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church ;  under 
ttiB  sioendency  of  Chalmers,  new  principles  were  swaying  the  majorities  on  the 
°n:c  of  the  Assembly,  till  at  length,  in  the  ever  memorable  Disruption  of  IMS,  the 
™  Wperience  had  to  be  renewed  that '  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles.' 
Keenly  alive  to  all  the  influ^ces  of  that  exdting  time,  Jii.  Gunion  felt  some 
*'l™™oiia  drawing  him  to  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church.    la  due  time,  how- 
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erer,  thecoiuectaUoiLof  his  early  yean  waBrealiied,  and  be  waa  licensed  topieadi 
the  gospel,  in  1845,  by  the  BelM  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 

The  writer  of  tbe  preeent  notice  baa  a  virid  recollection  of  one  of  Mi. 
Gunion's  probation,  discooraes,  on  '  The  CongreKatiou  of  the  Dead ;  *  nor  does  he 
wonder  that,  well-nigb  tJurty  years  after  its  ddiTery,  Hiere  should  be  memoiiei 
of  it  like  bis  own,  in  Hawick  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  morning  flush  of  these  eariy 
digoonisea  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  save  with  the  youthful  enthueiaBm  which  th^ 
awoke.  It  vronld  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  tbem,  however,  if  we  did  not 
speak  also  of  th^  thougbtfulnen  and  practical  point. 

From  a  probation  lectura  before  us,  on  Johniv,  31 -S8,  we  had  intended  to  make 
a  quotation  in  proof  of  this,  but  the  limits  within  which  this  notice  must  be  com- 
prised forbid.  Happily,  however,  we  are  able  to  give  a  few  sentencea  fioma 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Gnnion  immediately  after  hie  first  sermon,  which  gives  db  s 
glimpse  into  the  deeper  emotions  at  work  in  his  heart  at  this  time  :  '  I  did  not  f«el 
any  coneideiable  tremor.  About  tbe  middle  of  tbe  flrat  prayer,  I  lost  entirely  all 
tendency  to  palpitation  of  the  heart  or  quivering  of  the  voice.  And  yet  it  is  awe- 
inspiring  to  see  yourself  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  buman  beings,  all  assembled  1« 
hear  from  yourlipe  what  concerns  their  bigheet,  their  eternal  interests.  How  reiy 
ill  prepared  the  best  among  us  are  to  guide  wandering  sools  into  the  way  of  peace ! 
Meet  ineffectually  we  will  point  out  t&it  w^,  nnless  we  be  walking  initonrselves.' 

In  February  1346,  Hr.  Gunion  was  ordained  over  tbe  ReUef  congregation  in 
Eawick,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  who  had  gone  to  Australia.  Here  be  laboured 
till  1857,  when  be  was  translated  to  the  West  Church,  Strathaven.  After  the  Ispee 
of  nine  years  in  bis  second  charge,  he  went  to  the  final  scene  of  hie  labonts  in 
Greenock,  where  be  was  inducted,  in  September  1866,  over  a  congregation  which 
had  been  newly  formed.  We  cannot  help  regarding  -Uie  ten  years  of  his  Eswidf 
pastorate  as  marking  the  beet  and  happiest  of  bis  ministerial  life.  The  work  to 
which  be  girded  himself  was  new.  It  called  into  play  resources  that  bad  heat 
gathering  during  years  of  varied  reading  and  study,  whilst  it  furnished  scope  for 
that  evangelic  fervour  that  formed  an  important  feature  of  his  later  student  daja. 
No  small  measure  of  success  attended  his  pulpit  labours.  His  occasional  discourses 
drew  large  audiences,  whilst  in  bis  ordinary  ministirations  on  increasing  andsym- 
patbetic  congregation  was  gathering  around  him,  flis  preaching,  whilst  true  to 
the  great  doctrines  of  salvation,  was  cbaracterized  by  breadth,  sympathy  with  the 
higher  influences  at  work  in  literature  and  science,  and  hearty  approciatioD  of 
everytbing  that  tended  in  the  direction  of  progress.  Abreast  himself  with  tbs 
intelligence  of  tbe  day,  stirred  in  no  small  degree  by  all  the  movements  of  the  time, 
his  frequent  references  to  current  topics  and  passing  events  invested  his  preadiiiiK 
with  freshness  and  interest.  Hawick,  too,  was  in  many  respects  a  very  coDgeniu 
field  of  labour.  There  was  something  in  the  stir  and  life  of  that  bosy  border  town 
that  prevented  a  mind  like  Gunion's  from  settling  on  its  lees.  His  appearances  on 
the  platform  in  connection  with  pnblic  qoeetions  were  frequent  and  well  received; 
whilst  the  demands  made  on  him  in  connection  with  mechanics'  institutes  and 
public  lectures,  filled  in,  nay,  rather  crowded,  the  interspaces  of  ministerial  and 
pastoral  labours.  Thronghout  most  of  the  border  towns,  his  '  Uses  of  History,' 
'Uses  of  the  ImaginalioD,'  and  'John  Milton,'  were  highly  and  deservedly  popniir. 
His  occasional  contributions  to  periodical  Uterature  indicated  the  pceseseion  ol 
powers  that  might  well  have  had  larger  exercise  in  that  direction.  But  it  ia  chi^ 
the  discourses  be  wrote  and  elaborated  in  Hawick  to  which  we  tnm  in  evidence  <rf 
bis  bosy  activity  and  habits  of  careful  study.  Of  many  testimonies  to  bis  pulpit 
^ts  and  public  services  on  leaving  Hawick,  we  refer  only  to  a  minute  of  the  Free 
Church  Session,  of  date  1st  February  1867  :' The  Rev.  A.  J.  Gunion,  minister  of  the 
Cross  Wynd  Church,  being  abont  to  leave  this  town,  the  Kirk-session  cannot  deny 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  recording  in  their  minat«s  the  deep  sense  which  they 
entertain  of  the  eminent  services  which,  apart  from  his  ministrations  among  the 
congregation  enjoying  the  spedal  privilege  of  his  pastoral  snperintendence,  he  hM 
been  the  instrument  of  rendering  to  the  community  at  large,  by  the  genius,  tte 
eloqnence,  and  the  catholicity  of  spirit,  which,  during  bis  residence  int^Iocality, 
he  has  never  failed  to  put  forth  in  the  service  of  every  good  cause.  (Signed)  J.  A. 
Wallace,  Moderator.' 
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Is  his  second  cbaree,  moeb  that  was  chsracteriatic  of  tbe  first  was  cviupicnons 
by  its  absence.    InUie  quaint  and  qniet  streets  of  Stmtbaveu,  the  tides  c^  bfe 

g  ebbing  and  flowing  somewhat  leisorelj ;  and  tliough  tlie  con^gation,  to  which 
,  MacLeod  of  Birkenhead  roinistered  for  thirteen  years,  nmnbered  many  verv 
leapeotable  and  intelligent  memberB,  there  was  little  of  the  stir  and  etimnlas  vhicn 
have  so  mnoh  U>  do  with  the  calling  forth  and  BUStaining  effort.  Mr.  Gunion  was 
DotmiBware  of  the  alt«red  conditions  coDnectedwith  his  newsphereof  labour,  hnt 
many  tilings  combined  t«  make  him  entertain  the  change  favourably.  The  health 
of  his  wife  ha4  for  many  yearn  been  drooping  in  Hawick ;  hia  home  yearnings 
(owirds  the  weet  were  strong  ;  his  desire  to  be  nearer  a  mother  now  widowed  h^ 
ak)  lai^y  to  do  in  determining  him  to  accept  the  call,  though  between  his  In- 
daction  and  Introduction  Sabbath,  that  mother,  whose  kindness  and  hoenitalily 
have  endeared  her  memory  to  maoy  a  student  and  preacher  of  the  Relief  Church, 
passed  away  to  a  better  world.  We  believe  that  we  are  statiug  the  simple  fact, 
when  we  say  that  Hr.  Gunion  never  was  the  power  in  his  second  charge  that  he 
had  been  in  his  first.  The  congregation  was  more  scattered.  Distant  diets  of 
mtatioQ  were  felt  to  be  a  serious  tax  on  his  physical  strength,  never  very  great; 
in  addition  to  which,  «  morbid  sense  of  disqualification  for  pastWL  work, 
deroite  the  remonatiance  of  his  intimate  friends,  continued  to  grow  upon  him.  The 
earber  period  of  his  Strathaven  ministry  was  marked  by  a  widespread  levivd 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood-  Kight  after  ni^t  Hr.  Leys'  church  was 
£Ued  by  eager  audiences,  of(«n  to  overilowing.  During  this  winter,  Mr.  Gunion 
atwd  shoalder  to  shoulder  with  his  brethren  in  their  abundant  labours.  Shortly, 
however,  the  movement  subsided  into  a  deepened  earnestness  of  Christian  life 
within  the  Churches,  and  things  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  It  was  now 
thdJJr.  Gunion  fullr  realized  the  altered  conditions  of  life  and  laboor  in  his  new 
nftKK.  The  calm  of  rural  life  was  not  withont  its  advantages,  but  to  one  aJl  his 
life  aceoatomed  to  the  stir  of  pnblic  life,  and  the  stimulus  of  jamninent  action  in 
pidiKc  affairs,  it  had  its  disadvantages.  It  was  the  removal  of  something  that  had 
girea  tone  and  vigour  to  his  mind,  and  had  added  a  measure  of  prestige  to  his  pulpit 
appearances.  It  left  him  the  weakened  power  that  remits  from  the  feeling  o' 
longer  occupying  the  vantage  ground  which  was  onoe  held.     "  ■" "'" 


^nkt  country  village  be  had  not  the  public  sphere  which  called  all  his  gifts  into  play, 
it  ia  but  fiur  to  add  that,  in  a  place  largely  over-churched,  his  congregation  proa- 
pered.    During  his  ministry  a  heavy  debt  on  the  church  was  extinguished ;  and 


thoagh-Qie  Home  Board  offered  toa«lvrith£160,  the  members  voluntarily  added  tc 
tteir  previona  subscriptions,  that  tiiey  might  not  be  burdensome  to  Synodical  funds. 
His  removal  to  Oreeno^  in  1866  was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  Quuion  as  the 
opening  up  of  a  afdwve  of  labour  restoring  the  more  favourable  conditions  under 
which  his  wiiiMlij  began.  The  difference,  however,  of  twentyyeara  in  one's  age  is 
MMlhkig  that  needs  to  be  taken  into  the  count  \  also  the  Mnd  of  work  to  which 
one  is  e^Ied,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Gunion's  ministry  in 
dreemMk  extended  only  over  six  years.  The  congregation  over  which  he  ivos 
pUced  had  been  but  newly  formed ;  a  new  church  had  to  be  built,  and  heavy 
raponabilities  in  the  way  of  debt  incnrred.  These  were  anxieties  enough  by 
themaelves  for  any  one  man.  But  Dr.  Gunion's  activity  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  immediate  congregation.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affiairs — an 
iirtMMt  which,  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  be  felt  to  be  entirely 
beyond  im  liiDil«d  strength.  Despite  all  adverse  circumstances,  St.  Andrew 
Square  Church  enfoyad  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity.  Beginning  with  40  mem- 
bers, the  strength  of  the  coBgWgation  stood  at  last  Presbyterial  retoni  at  310, 
Tbe  sdf-deaying  example  of  the  pastor  vrith  refereuce  ta  stipend  had  inaugurated 
a  successf ol  movement,  by  which  tbe  debt  was  reduced  within  more  manageable 
Hindis.  A  tide  of  prosperity  bad  set  in  which  would  soon  have  placed  the  church 
en  a  footing  of  parity  with  the  other  churches  of  the  place.  Dr.  Gunion  was  be- 
gianing  to  be  better  understood,  his  kindness '  in  private  more  widely  felt,  his 
thoraagfa  independence  in  public  better  appreciated.  Within  the  circle  of  his  own 
congT^ption,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  there  was  growing  attachment  on  the 

ert  of  the  members,  a  hearty  reciprocation  of  all  the  efforts  put  fortii  on  their 
ludf,  mhisreg^ar  ministratdons  from  day  to  day,  his  occawonal  discounes  on 
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matteie  of  pablio  inteiest,  uid  his  Teek-nielit  connKe  of  lednrw,  wiaab.  for  tvo 
or  tluee  seaaons  in  Bacceaaioo  irere  mngnitAj  popular  and  BucceeafiiL 
In  the  hope  that  Dr.  Gnniou's  frieuda  m*f  iune  a  merooiial  Ttdtune,  contuniag 

aelectioDB  from  b[s  eermous  and  public  lectiu«B,  the  writer  of  this  notice  shall  not 
dwell  at  an;  lengtlt  on  ihia  part  of  his  deceased  friend's  labonis.  He  oaanot  denj 
himself,  however,  one  or  two  remarks  and  illustrations.  Tho^  was  a.  pictorial 
glow  and  Tiridnees  of  imagination  in  Dr.  Gunion's  preaching  that  emrwuA  a 
charm  over  the  minds  of  his  audienoe.  In  the  introduction  to  a  eenaon  on  'Be- 
member  now  thy  Creator,' the  following  paiagiwb  occurs: — 'Joyous  season  of 
jonth ! — when  the  old  earth  wears  the  freahness  of  a  morning  in  Maj — wben  the 
period  between  sunrise  and  sunset  seems  longer  than  a  moon's  diir»tion  in  middb 
age— when  no  more  serious  busineag  absorbs  the  mind  than  the  plucking  cf  tlie 
daisy  from  the  lea,  or  the  primrose  from  tbe  scanr — wben  feelings  flow  forth  witli 
a  mountain  streamlet'e  free  and  heartj  rush— when  coldneas  of  frieDdship  or  dccif 
of  affection  causea  dark  shadows  to  flit  across  no  morning  dream — mten  eroy 
sndeored  face  has  its  shadow  on  the  wall,  as  the  blazing  fire  roara  m^rily  daring 
the  long  winter  night — when  the  old  tale  of  battle  or  of  martyrdom,  read  slotd 
from  smoke-darkled  volome,  makes  each  listener  seem  aU  ear — wh^i  homes  m 
thought  of  as  if  they  were  not  within  the  reach  of  chadge,  or  beneath  the  exposure 
to  dway,  or  under  liability  to  death  I ' — Having  given  the  opening  words  of  the 
discourse,  we  transcribe  its  olosing  sentences,  as  an  illustration  of  the  felicitoiB 
maimer  in  which  he  was  wont  to  adorn  his  themes  from  the  annals  of  the  past:— 
*  Let  me  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  that  the  text  has  leeaons  for  manhood  as  well 
as  youth.  It  speaks  to  all  who  can  bring  mfluence  to  bear  on  the  rising  gena'atiaB. 
It  tells  us  to  bring  little  children  to  the  world's  Redeemer.  The  last  lima  ihtt 
Andrew  Melville  visited  George  Buchanan  was  within  a  few  days  of  the  illnstiion 
scholar's  death.  Bachanan  was  old  and  frail.  Almost  ' '  useless  as  weapons  on  a 
warrior's  bier  "  were  the  books  he  loved  so  well ;  for  memory  bad  booitaia  like  i 

E'tcher  broken,  and  reason  like  a  soldier  with  sword-arm  cut  away.  But  he  iriu 
hd  been  a  t«aioher  of  nations  was  a  teacher  still.  His  voice,  as  Melrille  heaid  it 
during  th^  final  interview,  waa  employed  in  naming  t^e  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  a  little  child.  And  no  man  dreams  that  he  was  speudjng  an  hour  in  a  nunn' 
ont  of  keeping  with  his  learning  or  bis  fame.  But  let  me  remind  you  that  u 
angel  would  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  pour  into  the  humblest  ears  truths  ceo- 
nected  witJi  the  common  salvation.  If  there  be  anything  which  an  angel  is  die- 
posed  to  covet,  it  must  be  the  treasure  of  the  gospel  in  earthen  venela.  He  would 
not  oovet  the  crown  of  England,  although  its  every  jewel  were  a  monotain  of  ii^ 
— alUiongh  it  had  a  lustre  gleaming  over  all  lands,  like  the  sun  in  the  finnameat. 
He  would  not  covet  the  blade  of  the  warrior,  althoi^h  covered  with  dints,  eacb  n 
which  had  been  cottea  in  making  a  nation  free.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  he  would 
covet :  he  wouldcovet  the  place  of  the  Christian  minister  who  has  desire  to  s»w 
eouls  blended  with  felt  unworthine«s ;  or  the  place  of  a  Sabbath  teacher,  who  can 

rk  about  Christ  to  a  little  class  of  boys  or  girls  one  short  honr  every  waakj  c 
place  of  the  devout  parent,  with  the  sweet  prattle  of  whoee  child  may  ming^ 
the  sound  of  a  Saviour's  name.' — For  breadth  of  view,  beauty  of  diction,  iyqiceit«- 
ness  of  illustration,  and  catholicity  of  sprit,  we  make  another  extract  f rMH  Ue 
'  Memoir  of  the  Just  '—its  Bleesednees  in  the  production  of  Charity :— '  Man  thinb 
that  all  believeis  ahoold  be  of  one  pattern, — cd  the  pattern  that  we  wibieH  at 
lAmbeth,  at  Geneva,  or  at  Rome.  But  God  finds  His  true-hearted  foUo*^ 
among  Christians  of  eveiy  name.  Highest  monntuns  of  sectarianion  do  not  pn- 
vent  th«  air  of  heaven  from  permeating  throngh  the  univ^sal  Chunh.  (w 
religion  is  not  a  statue  which  a  chisel  cannot  touch  without  injuring.  It  maj  ^ 
likened  to  one  of  those  fabled  immortals  who  can  assome  ten  thouaand  eh^ieii 
without  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  be  glorious  and  dirine.  Arnold,  Foster,  aw 
Chalmers  were  probably  unsurpassed  in  their  generation  as  evidwices  that  power 
to  sanctify  is  stUl  inherent  in  tJie  gospel  of  Christ.  And  yet  if  these  three  men 
had  met  to  put  their  respective  beliefs  into  logical  forms,  there  would  have  bees 
in  their  statements  no  small  diversity.  The  schoolmaster  would  have  shodderw 
at  the  word  evangelioal ;  the  eeaayiBt  would  have  ahnmk  from  attaching  it^F"'^ 
ance  to  institutional  Chnstianity ;  and  the  pieadier  wonld  have  laid  a  >tiW  "^ 
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07er-«greeable  to  his  ssaociates  oa  the  OalTiiiism  of  his  own  northern  land, — a 
srateai  which,  if  it  be  ohAr)[ed  with  wearing  the  gloomiDCM  of  Scottish  skiea,  may 
<^im  for  ittelf  foimdatioiu  not  weaker  than  the  mnleat  pillars  of  our  Scottish  hilU. 
Bnt  they  are  now  in  the  pesence  of  God,  all  tiie  three  womhipping  according  to 
so  human  rabric,  and  beueriiig  in  harmonf  with  no  human  craed.  T^tey  seem  to 
uf ,  these  saintly  men,  as  we  combine  and  recall  t^eir  memories — "  Why  waste 
strength  and  time  in  seotarian  strife?  Why  tam  weapone  against  one  another 
that  should  be  pointed  towaid  tiie  common  foe?"'— TtiiB  bi^th  of  sympathy 
wiB  not  purchased,  bowerer,  at  the  e:q>ense  of  distinctness  on  the  great  funda- 
mratal  truths  of  .luin  by  the  Fall,  redemption  by  the  Cross,  and  regeneration  by 
die  Spirit.  Our  space  will  not  pomit  ns  to  quote  in  proof  the  erangelieal 
ferronr  and  unction  that  breathe  tbrongh  tbe  applicaMon  of  a.  sermon  on  Bphenaus 
ii.  13.  We  take  what  will  more  briefly  serre  our  purpoee  from  the  introduction  to 
a  discouTBe  on  '  The  Eleventh  Hour ' : — '  The  first  time  I  saw  Lord  Brougham  waa 
in  the  High  Chorch  of  Sdinbnrgh,  eighteen  months  ago.  Ae  I  stood  in  die  lobby, 
tm  old  man  shuffled  past  me,  in  the  extremity  of  age,  wh<se  features  it  was 
difGcidt  not  to  recognise,  for  the  thousand  portraits  hare  made  Gteim.  familiar  to  us 
aL  And  yet  it  waa  a  hard  task  to  realize  that  that  wrinkled  risage  had  frowned 
Btemly  on  Ute  injuatice  of  senates,  and  scowled  on  the  wickedness  Si  kings.  There 
nsa  to  be  a  sermon  that  day,  and  the  great  man — in  Au  eleventh  hour,  beyond  all 

!aeetion-'«at  down  to  listen.  It  is  uot  for  me  to  ciitioue  from  this  place,  where 
hsTe  reason  to  feel  my  own  defi^endes,  any  man's  pulpit  utterances.  Bnt  this 
I  will  say,  that  many  regr^ted  the  absence  of  the  only  truth  adapted  for  the 
elsTenth  hour — the  abun^nt  lack  of  what  alone  can  make  wise  unto  salTation.  I 
may  well  recall  my  regrets  tliat  day,  and  cimTert  them  into  reasons  for  plain  and 
earnest  speaking  to  your  conadencee  and  hearts.  About  our  greatest  man,  on  the 
eibeme  verge  of  hnman  existence,  is  not  here :  the  moat  prominent  of  ns  all  m^ 
not  expect  t^t  bis  name  will  be  read  twenty  years  after  his  decease,  except  on  his 
gnveetene.  But  what  are  the  varied  attainments  of  whioh  intellect  is  eapoldo 
nhen  wnnpared  with  the  acquisition  of  the  one  thing  needful?  and  what,  in  Qod's 
Bight,  the  moet  gifted  of  manldnd,  except  sinners  whose  souls  may  be  saved,  rar — 
Total  alternative ! — loitf' 

For  the  preacher  himself  the  eleventh  honr  was  near  at  hand.  On  Monday,  the 
ISth  November  of  last  year,  an  intimation  appeared  in  the  newspapexs  tbat  Dr. 
Gmuon  had  taken  suddenly  ill  in  tiie  pnlpit  on  the  preceding  Sabbath.  From  this 
iUiiesB,  however,  he  sufficiently  rallied  to  undertake  the  disoharge  of  bis  pulpit  snd 
other  duties.    On  Sabbath,  the  9tli  February,  he  preached  in  his  own  pulpit  at  the 


eidiiuuy  diets  of  public  worahip.  Monday  he  spent  in  a  little  mission  of  reconcilia- 
tion, to  his  joy  h^pily  suoceesful.  On  Mixiday  evening  he  heard  Dr.  Caird  leotoie 
in  Greenock.    Tu^ay  forenoon  he  was  in  his  library,  javparing  his  speech  for  the 


„  a  the  evening  in  favour  of  diseHtablisbment.  Once  or  twice  he  com- 
pisined  of  wearineae,  and  said  that  public  meetingH  were  too  mnch  for  bim.  He 
vent  to  the  station  to  await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Fuller.  At  the  hour  of  meeting  he 
west  to  the  Baptist  chapel,  in  awaiently  his  usual  health.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech  he  feJt  himself  tuen  suddenly  ill.  He  was  helped  into  the  vestry,  where 
he  speedily  became  insenmble.  Thence  taken  in  a  cab  to  his  own  dwelling,  a  fev 
Bhort  hoars  brought  with  them  the  close  of  alL  A  little  after  one  in  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  12th  Fabraary,  the  change  took  place  that  released  hie  spirit  from 
the  nlapses  of  weakness  and  the  interruptions  of  pain.  To  quote  the  words  of 
St.  B!dwRfda,  '  The  ahaidow  of  death  passed  away  with  the  sbfidow  of  the  night, 
'"^ -'n  the  nusTiingitwas  light,  for  hewas  with  Christ.'  The  tidings  of  the  sudden 
■ i  illn^gjh  GreoDOGk  in  the  early  morning,  calling  forth  many  exprea- 


th  passed 
ud  grief 


grief  and  d  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  ^imilr.  Within  the  cirde  of 
L  AndKw  Square  Church,  many  liearte  were  profoundly  touched  for  a  pastor 
to  whom  Ih^  would  listen  no  more.  And  as  the  Evening  Cttixen  carried  the  in- 
t^Uigeaoe  fu  and  near,  brethren  in  the  ministry  had  to  pause  for  solemn  reflection, 
|U>d  personal  friends  felt  at  their  hearts  the  burden  of  a  great  and  sudden  sorrow. 
"le  writer  of  this  Bket«b  was  on  bis  way  to  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  when  bis  eye 
caogtit  the  sad  announcement.  On  Uie  Friday,  he  found  his  war  to  Uie  silent  boma 
'o  fiegent  Stoeet,  Greenock.    Ushered  into  tike  library,  we  fotoid  everything  a 
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memento  of  change.  The  empty  cbwr,  the  pen  still  ss  marble  on  the  desk,  ttie 
books  that  had  boen  tlie  companions  of  many  joje  *  departed  never  to  return,'— 
these,  even  withont  the  presence  of  mourners,  nude  a  mournful  scene.  Strakge 
power  of  aaaodation  I  it  called  np  a  verse  from  a  poem  written  by  Dr.  Goniwi, 
m  1846,  on  tJie  death  of  Bobert  Mitchell,  a.  stodent  of  the  Relief  Chorch : 
'  For  him  the  midsi^bt  lamp  is  trimmed  no  more. 

Ho  tapera  now  his  lanely  vigilB  oheer ; 
Uulea  are  ali  hU  bookt  ofaaaeni  lore. 

Am  ueqptHU  iying  oa  a  laurior'j  bUr.^ 
As  ve  ent«red  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  two  members  of  his  old  flock  vrere  panfdiig 
in  sadness  over  all  that  remained  of  their  pastor.  Death  bad  left  on  him  only  Vbe 
hieantitnl.  The  lines  on  his  face,  which  recent  years  bad  been  making  very  deep, 
were  all  effaced,  and  transfigured  into  the  rounded  aweetnesB  of  childhood.  The 
hair  that  nsed  to  wander  so  wilfully  ovei  his  brow  lay  still  and  motionless.  The 
little  bnnch  of  suowdrope  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  told  the  oft-repeated  lesson,  tiiat 
all  flesh  is  grass,  and  aU  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass. 

From  the  foneral  sennon  preached  by  Dr.  Edwards,  on  the  Sabbath  followiog 
the  interment,  we  make  the  following  extract : — '  If  a  sound  faitii,  a  hope  resiiiig 
on  the  merit  and  mediation  of  Christ,  a  life  of  ministerial  asefolness,  can  make  one 
ready  for  dying,  then  was  he  prepared  for  the  summons  ;  and  the  saddenness  <rf 
the  caU,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  a  mercy  than  otherwise — it  made  hit 
departure  more  like  a  translation  than  a  dissolntion.  .  .  .  Whether  looked  at  fiom 
the  intellectual,  emotional,  or  imaginative  side  of  his  nature,  he  was  no  ordinary  or 
commonplace  man.  God  gave  him  a  goodly  share  of  mental  gifts,  and,  with  a 
dear  understanding  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the  princi;j!e,  a  quickness  of  sensi- 
bility,  which  in  a  moment  could  fill  his  eye  with  the  tear  <A  sympathy  or  make  it 
flash  with  the  fire  of  indignation ;  an  imagination  enabling  him  at  pleasure  Co 
array  his  thoughts  in  the  finest  imagery,  and  to  call  np  past  scenes  and  departed 
heroes  almost  with  the  vividness  of  present  realities ;  a  command  of  language 
which  never  failed  to  express  his  thoughts,  or  to  give  one  an  impression  of  the 
vigour  that  slumbers  in  a  few  simple  Saxon  words  ;  and  withal  a  vein  of  quaint 
hnmouT  that  made  him  a  pleasant  companion ;  and  a  vigorous  sarcasm,  which, 
however,  was  seldom  indulged  in  on  his  part  except  in  rebuking  something  mean, 
— with  these  endowments  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  Dr.  Gunion  might  have 
occuiaed  a  more  prominent  position  than  he  did,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
platform  ;  and  one  reason  at  least  why  he  did  not,  may  have  been  that  which  be 
himself  indicated  in  his  own  characteristic  and  graphic  way,  in  the  last  speech  he 
attered  in  public,  viz.  his  entire  indifference  to  and  almost  scorn  of  conventaonatism, 
and  those  forms,  manners,  and  appearance  which  make  up  with  some  for  the 
absence  of  more  sohd  and  st«m  qualities.' 

lb  this  estimate,  so  just  and  able,  we  have  no  desire  to  add.  Suffice  it  to  saf, 
that  none  enr  cawt  himself  on  Dr.  Gnnioo  for  a  favour  without  feeling  how  pains' 
taking  and  generous  he  ins  in  his  friendship.  Students  brought  up  under  hii 
ministry  have  bad  ample  experience  bow  «ea-iWjing  he-wM  ■>  Ms  tadeaiuun 
to  be  helpful  to  them  in  every  way  within  his  power.  He  humblest  of  his  flock 
found  in  him  one  who  stood  on  no  stepping- stone*  of  offidal  dignity,  but  who 
conld  enter  at  once  into  their  feelings  and  wants.  No  doubt  he  carried  abont  witli 
him  a  ready  rapier  for  what  in  his  esteem  was  mean  or  selfish  or  disingenuous. 
Like  all  so  equipped,  he  doubtless  woonded  at  times  where,  had  he  known  better, 
it  would  have  been  the  last  desire  of  his  heart  to  inflict  pain,  and  where,  when  be 
came  to  know  better,  he  was  ready  to  correct  and  mourn  a  hasty  judgment  in  the 
past.  Dr.  Gunion  was  often  an  unfur  representative  of  himself.  The  impuIsiTe- 
ness  and  openness  which  gave  a  pecnhar  warmth  to  his  friendship  not  seldom 
betrayed  him  into  warmth  in  the  opposite  direction.  Still,  even  when  under  rai>- 
goided  |udgmeat,  there  were  redeemmg  traces  of  a  ^;ood  and  honest  heart. 

Of  his  inner  life,  happily,  there  are  some  memorials,  in  a  diary  extending  iKXD 
1864  till  1859,  which  was  found  among  his  papers.  A  considerabie  portion  of  this 
document  was  submitted  to  the  writer  of  the  present  notice.  It  contains  a  recoil 
tut  the  way  by  whioh  God  led  him  in  childhood.  It  gives  glimpses  into  the  stateof 
bis  soid  under  the  shadow  of  bereavement    It  contains  notices  of  dck-bed  vigits- 
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tions  in  H&irick,  and  Boletnn  ponderingn,  in  connection  tlieiewitli,  whether 
familiarity  with  enffering  and  death  u  not  eKeridng  an  anfavourable  influence 
«ii  him  Bpiritiiillf.  It  t«ll«  of  his  derotional  reading  in  H'Cheyne  and  Netttetoo, 
■od  the  impolge  thence  derived  to  greater  devotedneas. 

Here  and  there  are  caattmaoaa  of  deep-felt  imwoithineas,  and  breathings  after 
new  life  and  new  consecistion  to  t^  work  c^  bis  life.  How  msclt  there  is  c^ten 
is  a  aiugle  entry  !  '  Anniferaar;  of  my  ordination.  Have  nine  years'  miniBterial 
UboDTB  to  answer  for  in  Hawick.  Frecions  blood  of  the  Savioui  1 '  There  ia  record 
«ba  of  solemn  hoors,  when  death  had  entered  beneath  his  roof,  and  he  was  alone 
vith  aolitodo  and  Ood.  Infinitely  removed  above  all  Attempts  to  give  a  roae- 
colonred  view  of  himself,  or  to  run  off  into  an  ideal  religiona  portrait,  there  are 
erer-recnrring  indicataoos  of  coarogeous  honesty  in  dealing  with  his  own  bodL 
We  have  described  the  diary  rather  than  drawn  from  it  'Jne  book  of  life  is  not 
■amething  to  be  opened  at  random,  and  expoeed  to  the  gaie  of  every  ooriotis  eye. 

Dr.  Gnnion  was  twice  married.  Byhis  firat  wife,  Hiss  Agnes  Hume  of  Edinbni^h, 
he  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  is  a  writer  in  Greenock,  the  younger  a  student 
atliDOoln  College,  Oxford.  His  aecoud  wife  was  Hiss  Ferguson  of  Bdinburgh, 
vho,  with  two  yonag  children,  anrvirai  to  mourn  his  loss.  The  writer  of  this  notice 
CMUiot  conclude  without  expressing  heartfelt  sympathv  with  the  bereaved  faoiily, 
and  the  circle  of  moumers  in  Glasgow  and  at  Newlands.  To  others,  in  Greenock 
and  elsewhere,  who  h&ve  read  these  pages  with  interest,  as  recalling  one  who  spoke 
to  them  the  word  of  God,  he  would  point  to  the  blessed  h(^  of  a  time  coming, 
wbea  '  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  retqwth  shall  rejoice  together.' 


THE  REV.  DAVID  EONALD. 

BT  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  OER,  FENVICE. 

Us.  BoNAiD  was  bom  in  Brechin,  For-  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Ronald  joined  the 

faishire,  lat  April  1791.    His  parents  communion  of  the  church  in  City  Bead. 

Here  plain  bat  industrious  people.     He  He  was  now  fived  with  zeal  to  '  aerve 

was  educated   in  the  day  school  con-  Godin  the  goqjelof  ^Son.'     For  this 

uected  with  the  Seceaaion    church  in  purpose  he  attended  the  DaiTersity  of 

City  Boad  there.    It  ia  remarkable  that  Edinburgh  for  four  sessions,  from  1806 

the  pcerious  teacher  in  that  school,  the  till  ISIO,  and  also  the  theological  dm 

Ker.  John  GifFord,  nnde  of  the  present  under  the  tuition  of  theBev.  Dr.  Faiton, 

I«id  Gifford  of  the  Court  of  Seeakin,  author  of  The  lUuslTationi  of  Seripture, 


Has  his  predecessor  in  the  Antj-burgber  till  1814,  when,  with  the  great  appniba 
Clmich,  Saltcoats.  Mr.  Bonald's  parents  tbn  of  the  ^ofewor,  and  with  the  sane 
bdiig    members   of     the    Eatabliabed     tion  of  the  Fresbytfiiy  of  Forfar,  be  w 


CluiKh,  their  aon  attended  witb  tbem  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  While 
thoe  in  early  life,  till  an  important  he  was  a  student,  he  taught  a  school  in 
event  occurred,  which  determined  hia  Brechin,  in  which,  at  a  former  period, 
OHmection  with  the  Seceaaion  Church,  the  great  historian  of  the  Hefonnation, 
In  the  Sabbath  school  of  the  Bev.  the  late  Her.  Dr.  M'Crie,  taught ;  and  as 
James  Gray,  then  minister  of  the  Mr.  Ronald badacelebrated predecessor 
SM«Kion  congregation,  there  was  a  in  that  school,  so  he  had  in  that  school 
remarluhle  revival  of  religion.  Reli-  a  celebrated  pupil,  viz.  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
gioDs  concein  and  inquiry  were  deep  Thomas  Guthne.  His  career  as  a  pro- 
ud earnest  among  the  young  lads.  The  ba.tionet  was  ahort.  The  congregation 
result  was,  that  not  fewer  than  eight  at  Saltcoats  hod  been  vacant  for  aome 
feUowahip  meetings  of  these  young  men  years.  Though  tew  is  number,  they 
for  i^ayer  were  instituted.  One  of  these  kept  together,  and  ahowed  thdr  appre- 
"iwluiBs,  David  Ronald,  then  a  very  ciation  of  talent  by  cslHng  Mr.  Ronald, 
Tnsg  kd,  was  indnced  to  join.  Doubt  a  few  months  after  his  license  at  Forfar, 
gave  flsce  to  inquiry,  inquiry  to  convic-  As  he  had  pleased  his  native  presbytery 
^  and  GonvicCian  to  solid  faith  in  the  in  the  north,  so  he  was  on  trial  approved 
ffv»t  rcilitiea  of  the  gospel.  Another  in  the  west,  for  on  the  25th  JanuoTy 
aged  mioBter  of  our  Church,  atill  alive,  1816  he  was  ordajued  to  the  paatom 
<^and  the  same  impulse.    At  the  early  inspection  of  ibe  Aaaociate  Anti-bm^hw 
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oonmgataon  of  SaltcoaU.     Dr.  Bitehie  )>aptiem,  defending  the  baptiam  of  die 

of  Kilmarnock  preached  and  otdained,  mnmts of  believera ;  8ndnext,<niChiiTdL 

and  Dr.   Sterenton  of  Ayr  gare  tbe  goTemmentj  defending  the  r^bTterun 

charge,  first  to  tbe  miiuBter,  and  then  to  plan  as  oomnstent  with  the  Word  of  God, 

the  people.    One  advice  I  atill  remember  in  oppoution  to  Epiacopacj  on  the  dob 

be  addreined  to  Mr.  Ronald  was,  tliat  in  hand,  and  Independency  on  tbe  otfaa. 

chooaiiig  Bnbjects  of  diacoiUBe,  be  ought  He  wrote  also  papers  wbicb  appeared  in 

to  do  BO  on  luB  knees,  in  wajrer  toOod  the  ClririianMigaziTie,  the  organ  of  the 

for  ike  IMvine  direction.    Mr.  Iiamb  in-  Secession ;  and  the  vi(dtiminoaB  minnla 

trodncedHt.  Ronald.     1  have  now  Ijing  of  Synod  show  that  bis  pea  was  not  idle. 

before  me  a  list  of  the  ministers  of  the  His  discourses,  not  always  written,  but 

Focfar    Presbyteiy   who   licensed    Mr.  thought    orer,    were    commonly   clear 

Ronald,    vis.    Messrs.    Eadie,    Forfar ;  eihitationB  of  tmtb,  neatJy  (xtmpoeed, 

Gray,   Brechin;    Hay,  Alyth  ;    Millar,  and scriptorally handled.     His  divisioin 

Arbroath ;    Meek,    Mnirton ;    W'ilson,  were   sometimes   very   ingenious  and 

Hontiose ;  and  I  hare  also  before  me  a  originaL    He  did  not  deal  in  metaphor, 

list  of  those  who  ordained  Mr.  Ronald,  and  yet  he  liked  to  see  young  men  iry- 

viz.  Messrs.  Smith,    Kilwinning;    Dr.  ing  UieLr  fancy,  as  s  help  to  the  mind, 

St«Tenson,    Ayr  ;     Metbven,    Stflwar-  on  the  principle  that  in  literatnre,  ash) 

ton  ;     Robertson,    Kilmaliis  ;      Idmb,  nature,  where  there  is  no  bioaaom  thae 

Brrol;'  Meikle,  Beith;  Rit«hie,  Kilmar-  is  little  fmit.    He  preached  the  doctrines 

nock.    AH  these,  with  one  exertion,  of  grace,  alike  reittored  from  fatalism  <n 

viz.    Mr.    I«mb,   are   dead,  and   their  the  one  hand,  and  licentiousness  on  the 

labours  are  prosecuted  by  others.    After  other.   He  held  fast  by  the  all-snfficien<7 

hia  settlement  in  Saltcoats,  each  interest  of  the  Sitonement,  as  reconcUing  dirine 

nas  excited  aa  to  enconrsge  the  congre-  jnslioe    with    mercy,    and     warrantiiig 

Etiontoput  up  a  galleryin  the  chorch.  erery  sinner  to  come  to  Christ.    Be 

I  countenanced  the  Sabbath  schools  felt  his  own  need  of  atonement,  and 

in  his  own  church,  a  Female  Society  for  therefore  he  himself  lived  near  the  croK. 

Missions,  and  a  Savings  Bank,  of  which  He  had  many  excellences  of  mind  and 

he  became  a  director.   He  often  preached  heart;  but  hehadyet  bisffuilts,  wbichi 

three  times  on  Sabbath.     He  eo-oper-  appr^end  he  was  the  first  to  deplore,  u 

ated  with  the  other  ministers  is  the  all  Christians  need  to  do.     He  had  many 

town,  especially  with  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  severe  trials.    His  own  health  was  not 

Burgher   denomination.     Mr.  Rcmald,  very  mbnBt  at  any  time.     IndigestioD 

like  Mr.  Ellis,  was  public-spirited.    For  produced  beadachn,  which  were  aggrs- 

many  years  they  acted  together  aa  a  vated  by  too  much  confinement  to  resd- 

oommittee  under  tbe  Synod  in  appoint'  ing,  and' too  little  bodily  ezerdse.    Hit 

ing  the  preachen  of  our  OhoTch  to  the  family  trials  also  greatly  distressed  him, 

-vacancies  in  rotation.    Mr.  Ronald  was  Of  eight  sons,  seven  died  from  home;  a 

for  many  years  Clerk  of  Preclniery,  the  dangbter  died  yonng,  and  onlv  one  son, 

duties  of  which  he  discha^^ed  diligently,  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  father's  decease^ 

He  was  also  for  many  years  Clerk  of  remains, — one  child  out  of  t«a.    Whst 

Synod — firtt,   alone   in  the    Seeeesion,  agony  of  thou^t  and  feeling,  too,  must 

and  afterwards  joint^clerk  in  the  United  the  removal,  last  year,  of  his  partner 

Presli^rian  Synod,  till  failing  health  for-  have  caused  to  the  old  mant    Smiely 

bads  him  to  continue.    He  knew  human  a  Divine  hand  must  have  borne  him  ap, 

nature,  and  could  frame  a  minute  well,  under  so  much  presBure,  on  the  brink 

even  when  the  debate  was  conducted  of  the  grave !    And  now,  my  Gbristuut 

keenly  and  doubtfully  ss  to  the  issue,  brethren, '  he,  being  dead,  yst  speaketh' 

Be  had  theacutenessof  alawyerinsift'  toyou,intherecoUectionof  hissenncoi^ 

ing  evidence,  as  well  as  of  a  divine  in  Bolenm  and  serious — in  the  wsmingi 

marking  the  limits  of  thought,  and  re-  which  he  addressed  to  you— in  the  ten- 

oognisinK  the  duty  of  being  silent  when  demess    with    wl^ch  he   sympathiied 

Godhsanid  the  connecting  linksof  truth,  with  you  in  seasons  of  affliction — in  the 

He  spoke  from  the  press  aa  well  as  from  faith,  patience,  and   sobmisrion  with 

thepulpitaod thefloorof  t^eSynod.  He  which  he  bore  his  own  trials,  and  io 

published  the  seimon  which  he  preached  the  example  whidi  he  showed  you,  w 

when  moderator  of  tlie  Synod ;  he  also  far  as  he  fctUowed  Christ,  at  once  hi* 

published  two  small  treatises,  first,  on  Muter  and  youis. 
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®|^x  iSUsstmx. 

TBE  POUSHtNG  OF  OOD'S  JEWBLB. 

SonE  gems  have  been  used  in  their  rouglt  conditdon,  jnit  u  tliey  were  found  in 
utare ;  they  posKssad  certain  exodlent  properties,  and  were  acMwdinglf  at  onaa 
emplc?ed  for  wttiiig.  The  clasps  of  the  oloak  of  Charlenugne  had  four  large, 
Tw^,  octahedral  diamonds ;  and  m  the  dajs  of  the  Bomans  we  aometimee  find 
rou^  diomondfi  in  rings,  "the  crown  of  ooi  eoTveigni  uaed  alco  to  be  oruamented 
bj  an  ooout  crystal  of  beiyL  Bnt  euch  iB  not  tbe  oioal  cnetoDi.  The  catting  aad 
pdiihitig  of  the  diunond  were  unknown  to  Eorope  in  the  days  of  ChBilcmagiie, 
ebe  the  rough  crjataU  would  never  have  been  admitted  to  thai  place  of  dignity. 
fat  tiioagh  some  g^iu  exhibit  natnrallT  a  wonderful  polish  and  brilliant  lustra, 
j«t  even. these  axe  improved  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  prepaiiag  them  by  the  art  of 


tn  properly  n 
uapoIiBhed 


Ibe  lapidary.  Few  gems  of  any  size  are  destitute  of  fiaws  of  some  kind  or  other, 
sad  some  are  so.  peculiarly  liable  to  theee,  that '  an  emerald  without  a  flaw'  has 
«7eB  passed  into  a  .prorerb.  Nov,  the  special  object  of  the  lapidsry  is  to  remove 
flaws  as  far  as  posmble,  and  so  to  arrange  the  facets  that  all  the  light  may 
lerly  reflected;  and  it  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  special  sparkling  of  cot 
,  lished  gems.  Anxmg  diamonds,  the  same  style  of  cutting  is  not  in  every 
adopted,  for  some  of  these,  by  their  depth,  are  suited  to  take'  the  form  of 
bdtliinta,  and  are  cut  accordingly ;  while  othere,  which  are  deficient  in  depth,  are 
adapted  only  for  roee-cut  diamonds;  while  others,  again,  of  still  less  depth,  are 
mae  to  sseume  thtt  form  of  tabl»-cut  diamonds,  or  that  of  tasques ;  and  one  great 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  workman  ia  his  ability  so  to  adapt  his  process  to  the 
jeculisi  form  and  nature  of  the  gem  tiiat  no  needleea  loaa  may  be  sustained,  and 
Ibt  all  the  beauty  and  fiie  of  wluch  it  s  susceptible  may  be  developed.  We  are, 
at  first  sight,  almtttt  tempted  to  regard  any  loss  of  such  preeious  material,  ai^ 
noDsequent  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  gem,  in. the  light  of  a  positire  waste ;  but 
vluLt,  to  OUT  inexperienced  eye,  seems  needless  waste,  has  been,  all  carefully 
veighed  and  considered  b;  the  skilful  lapidary;  and  when  the  process  has  been 
coapleted,  the  Ion  is  seen  and  acknowledged,  by  all  to  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
increased  value  and  surprising  biilliuicy  which  the  original  gem  has  been  made  to 
HKUDB.  This  is  very  apparent  in  the  Pitt  diamond,  whidi  was  purchased  for. 
£1S,600,  bnt  which,  after  being  cut  into  a  briUtant  at  the  expense  of  two  yean' 
Ubonr,  vhich  cost  £5000,  was  sold  to  Bc^nt  Orleans  for  £130,000,  and  is  the 
iHwt  perfect  briUiaat  known.  But  to  effect  this,  the  diamoitd  had  been  reduced 
bom  110  carats,  which  was  its  weight  when  rough,  to  136}  cauts,  which  is  its 
pnsent  weight.  Andoow,  ss  regards  the  spirituaf  gems.  .  .  .  That  the  pijoesa  of 
cntting,  etc.,  is  needful  in  the  very  best  of  God's  children,  must  be  apparent  trcaa. 
tlie  flaws  vhich  detra^  from  their  charactera  What  dark,  black  specks  in  the 
■:^anct<r  of  the  lustrous  gem  Peter  were  his  oowaidice  and  vacillation  1  and  how 
did  the  Lord  Hinwelf  grind  down  the  gem  with  a  view  to  their  removal  1  And 
though  the  process  was  pdnfol, — for  Peter  was  grieved  because  He  said  unto  him 
the  third  time,  '  Lovest  thou  me  ?  '—yet  the  blessed  result  was  apparent  when  the 
comidl '  Mw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  took  knowledge  of  them  that 
Aey  bad  been  with  Jesns.'  With  the  utmost  care  and  tendemen,  the  Lord  watches 
orei  the  whole  Jirocesa;  fcff  He  sits  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  while  Uie 
i^nttug  and  polishing  is  proceeding.  He  is  there  to  prevent  them  being  tempted 
shne  that  they  are  able — not  one  pang  too  many  is  sent,  not  one  sigh  too  many  is  , 
ehoted.  And  as  the  diamond-cutter  has  bis  box  carefnUy  adjusted  to  receive  the 
[veciaiii  powder  produced  by  the  cntldng,  so  has  the  Lord  a  bottle  for  the  tears 
much  fall  from  His  people,  utd  Be  also  registwa  them  in  His  book.— (Tod's  JeveU, 
'TDB.Taos.BAijfOOK. 

THE  UBOua  QUIStlOH. 

'HKBi  sre  tjmea  when  certain  indefinite  notions  and  misty  expecfatkniB  exercise 
^n  certain  generations  or  classes  an  almost  intoxioatdng  effect,  difBcoIt  toaccotmt 
™  iKL  ptychok^^ical  gnmnds.     We  need. only  call  to  mind  certain  casM  of  an 
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ezdteineat,  now  scarcely  compTeheuaible,  of  which,  the  histoT7  of  the  Pieuch 
Bevolntion  biingg  before  ns  bo  manj  examples.  They  now  &^)«w  to  us  like  cases 
of  intoxicatiott,  which,  are  ever  followed  by  terrible  prostration.  Deceptire  hopes, 
arieiiig  from  Ul-resHOiied-out  geoeral  ideaa,  bo  captivated  the  niindg  of  men,  tiuit 
they  imagined  themselreB  to  beinpnrv^of  astateof  happinesB,while  really  tread- 
ing the  path  of  destruction,  llie  temper  now  prevailiiig  in  large  circlee  oi  the 
working  clastea  Beems  HUtewfaat  similar.  A  state  of  prosperity  is  being  pnrsDed 
by  paths  which  1^  orer  the  mine  of  the  moral  and  religious  foundations  of  boUi 
aoaal  and  indiridnal  life.  Preachers  of  cert^  indefinite  ideas  and  deceptdve 
faopcs  hsTe  obtuned  a  power  over  the  thoaghts  and  feelings  of  these  claseca  of 
society  which  threatens  serions  danger  to  the  future  of  oar  nation,  and  is  themofe 
dangeroDs,  inasmuch  as  the  prophets  of  these  new  doctrines  are  surroimdecl  by  that 
atmo^here  of  enthusiasm  and  volantaiy  self 'Sacriflce  which  are  wont  to  accompany 
tha  innooncement  of  a  new  reUeiooB  futh.  And,  in  fact,  their  doctrine  lias,  ia 
titeir  own  eyes,  the  importance  of  religion— of  an  earthly,  which  the;  pat  in  the 
place  of  the  heavenly,  religion.  With  Christianity  and  the  Chnrch  they  have  for 
the  most  part  broken,  regarding  them  as  the  sonrce  of  all  evil,  and  believing  that 
while  heaven  is  preached  to  tliem  Xbaj  are  being  defrauded  of  earth.  And  yet  can 
this  earthly  loss  dispense  with  religion  9  As  the  field  needs  the  rain  and  snnshiiie 
from  above,  that  tile  seed  committed  to  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  may  germi- 
nate and  bear  fruit,  bo  does  the  human  heart  need  the  animating  light  and  vannth 
of  that  heavenly  sun  which  in  Christ  Jesus  rose  upon  this  dark  cold  world,  that  the 
good  seed  in  the  heait  may  be  developed.  What  is  the  whole  of  this  earddy  Ufa 
but  a  seed-time,  to  be  followed  by  the  harvest  that  God  has  reserved  to  Himself? 
Unless  I  am  deceived,  the  future  depends  upon  our  subduing  the  mistrust  of  the 
doctrines  and  preachers  of  Christianity  so  widely  and  so  firmly  entertained  amone 
these  classes, — a  mistfust  almost  greater  than  that  felt  towards  tiie  possessors  n 
oaiatal,  to  whom  they  are  so  hostile.  External  remedies  are  inadequate.  The  final 
decision  of  this  quesUoa  lies  not  in  the  provision  of  external  measures,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  military  powerof  the  Government, — for  only  avenging  spirits  rise  froni 
the  blood  of  the  vanquished, — but  in  the  realm  of  morals.  The  relation  between 
workman  and  employer  ia  baaed,  in  the  first  place,  upcm  the  mere  realization  of  dke 
physical  working  powers  of  an  individual.  But  thisextemal  relation,  which  tieats 
a  man  as  an  animated  machine,  and  degrades  him  to  a  thing,  mnat  be  raised  to 
a  moral  relation  by  the  bond  of  personal  interest.  When,  indeed,  gain  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  gain  are  the  manufacturer's  sole  aim — when  he  squanders  in  im- 
moral luxury  what  has  been  obtained  by  the  sweat  of  his  workmeo,  and  shows  no 
personal  interest  in  them  and  their  lif  a-battle — oan  it  be  wondered  if  envy  and 
mttemcds  shoold  poison  the  minds  and  tempers  of  the  workmen,  and  they  should 
lend  an  car  to  the  deceitfol  words  of  seducers  or  enthusiasts  ?  The  selfish  dis- 
position of  our  men  of  property  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  cause  of  the  dangen 
which  threaten  us ;  and  if  we  condemn  the  greediness  and  irreligion  of  the  wrak- 
ing  classes,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  keep  silence  concerning  the  sins  so  conspicu- 
ouB  on  the  other  side.  The  first  tldog  needful  is,  that  the  mere  mat^^  snd  legal 
relation  between  employers  and  employed  should  be  raised  by  personal  interest  to 
a  moral  one.  In  proportion,  indeed,  as  industrial  enterprises  are  transformed  into 
the  enterprises  of  companies,  will  this  personal  interest  become  more  difficult,  or 
even  impossible.  Hence  it  cannot  be  without  anxiety  that  we  contemplate  thia 
most  recent  form  of  our  industrial  relatione ;  nor  can  we  cease  all  the  more  em- 
phatically to  insist  upon  the  first  prerequisite  to  a  better  state  of  affain.  The 
•  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  world  of  iuaquality.  To  institute  equality  here  ia  im- 
possible. Jf  we  take  the  ntmoet  care  for  the  education  of  the  working  classes  (and 
it  is  right  to  do  so),  we  shall  still  be  unable  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
them  and  those  more  highly  educated.  Gircnmatances  make  this  impossibla  i"' 
one  respect  only  is  the  bweet  on  an  equality  with  thu  highest ;  he,  too,  is  an  >m- 
nxnlal  soul,  and  has  the  same  lofty  destioy.  Of  this  consciouaQesa,  which  we  o«e 
to  Ohrisliauity,  is  begotten  that  sympathizing  love  in  which  alone  is  found  tiw 
possilrility  of  morally  compensating  for  those  diSerences  in  external  life  which 
are  otherwise  irremediable,  and  inducing  that  recondliatioa  to  OUT  earfli^  M 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  peaceable  life.     In  the .  Christian  sforit  will  be  loaiw' 


c;oogk- 
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ths  eolation  of  the  pioblem  now  presaited  bj  the  Iftbonr  qnwtioa,  and 
mate  leNOTce  ftgainat  the  daogera  bf  vhich  Bodety  is  threatened  vhfin  it : 
(i)iriirt.i»ni«y. — LuthakDt's  Moral  Truth*  nf  ChruHamty. 


pomt  Circle. 

'HEARKEN  UNTO  ME!' 

BI  THE  REV.  J.  K.  RDS3ELL,  B.A.,  BANFF. 

tlv  DEAR  Children, — Mr  text  is  taken  five  smooth  stones  out  of  tJbe  brook, 

fromthebookof  Pftalms(zxxir.  ll),and  smote  and  killed  that  great,  boMting 

I  daresay  every  yonng  scholar  cooM  tell  giant  Gdiath,  atterwanj*  cutting  off  his 

me  who  inote  these  Psalnu,  or  at  least  bead. 

the  most  of  tbem.    You  voold  all  say  Thus  TouBeehowintereatiiigtheBtoiy 

It  wu  David,  the  Kng  of  Israel.     But  of  David  is.     I  c*nnot,  however,  relate 

1  wonder  how  much  tho  children  know  yon  bis  bistoTy  ai  present ;  only,  when  at 

tloat  David.     His  story  is  one  of  the  last  it  came  abont  tbat  he  aaccDded  the 

miMt  interesting  in  the  Bible.    One  day,  throne,  he  performed  many  -wonderfol 

trhen  he  was  keeping  his  father's  sheep,  exploits.    He  made  Jerusalem  his  capital 

two  vild  besjrta,  a  lion  and  a  bear,  came  city,  and  fortified  it ;  and  being  a  great 

up,  aud  they  seized  and  dragged  awB;^'  a  warrior,  he  cansed  his  name  to  be  (eared 

mb  out  of    the    flock.    But   David,  by  all  the  tribes  round  abont  him.    Bnt 

sllhongh  he  was  quite  a  lad,  did  not  the  best  thing  be  did  during  all  his  life, 

atisd  still  and  look  at  them  carrying  oS  either  before  or  when  he  was  king,  was 

Uie  poor  lamb.     He  ran  after  them,  and  to  write  Umm  Fialms.     For  yon  hiow, 

he  caoght  Uie  lion  by  his  shaggy  mane,  djiildrai,  that  to  write  a  good  book — a 

and  he  killed  him ;  and  then  he  killed  book  that  will  last  for  ages — ia  a  much 

ttie  bear  too.    He  dew  both  the  lion  and  greater  thing  than  to  be  a  mighty  war- 

Ihebear.  Another  day,  a  veiy  holy  man,  rior  like  Napoleon,  or  a  powOTfiu  king 

nalemapoKHithnn  the  prophet  Samuel,  like  Nebnchadueziar.    Now  there  is  one 

ame  to  p>y  his  father  a  viMt    He  thing  which  makes  this  book  of  Psalms 

bwi^t  a  nom  full  of  oil  with  him,  and  difierent  from   any  other  .book  in  the 

be  mi  that  he  had  come,  by  the  com-  Bible,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 

nund  of  God,  to  make  one  of  Jeeae's  sons  any  of  the  scholars  could  guess  what  it 

a  king.    Wdl,  Jesse  had  eight  eons,  and  is.    As  T  do  not  wish  to  puzzle  yon,  it  is 

lie  didn't  know  which  of  them  was  meant  this:  the  otiier  bo<^  of  Scripture  are 

to  be  a  king.     So  he  called  them  all  in,  for  reading  only,  this  book  is  for  singing 

beginning  at  the  eldest.     Every  one  as  well  as  reading.    The  Psalms  are  for 

tbODght,when  they  saw  him,  that  he  was  praise;  andthisisone  of  the  reasons  why 

likeljest  to  be  king,  he  looked  so  tall  all  good  people  love  them  so   much, 

utd  handsome   and   manly.      Samuel  Lnther  calLi  tnem 'a  little  Bible.'    And 

Himseif  vas  just  abont  to  pour  the  oil  on  my  desire  and  hope  is,  that  you  will 

his  head,  and  say  he  was  to  be  king,  leam  many  of  these  beautiful  compou- 

»hea  Giod  stopped  him— he  must  try  tions,  and   leam   them  when  yon   are 

tlie  others.     Accordingly,  the  Other  six  yonng ;  for  what  yon  acquire  now  yoa 

uoBiWhowere  at  home,paased  before  the  will  never  forget.    An  old  man's  memory 

pophet  one  after  the  other ;  bub  none  is  jnst  like  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore. 

of  them  woold  do — God  gave  no  sign.  You  may  write  on  the  sand,  but  when 

Then  Samnel  said  to  Jeese,  '  Are  here  ail  the  wind  risefl,  or  the  tide  comes  in,  or 

%  children?'    And  Jesse  answered,  somebody's  foot  tramples  upon  it,  the 

'No;  my  yonngeflt  boy  is  in  the  fields,  writing  is  all  gone ;   whereas  a  child's 

ueping  the  sheep.'  '  Ah  I' cried  Samuel,  memory  is  like  roc^  or  granite  for  keep- 
'aend  for  him.    We  will  not  sit  down    iug  an  impression.    Ton  know  that  if 

KUal  he,  comes.''    So  David  was  sent  for,  letters  are  cot  out  in  granite,  the  stone 

Md,  whenever  he  appeared,  the  Lord  mnat  be  broken,  or  at  any  rate  partially 

™d, '  Arise,  anoint  him,  for  this  ia  he  I  *  deetrmred,  befwe  the  writing  can  be 

Yet  anoUier  day,  you  remember,  David,  effaced.    Snch  are  yonr  memoriee  now ; 

vuh  no  o&tt  weapon  but  a  simg  and  and  if  you  ei^rave  these  Psahns  npoa 
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ttiem  at  praaoit,  they  will  be  ;oim  for  it  oatne  up  Uiroagh  the  groimd,  if  era 

kU  TOOT  fife.  it  did  come,  it  would  be  wintra,  ud 

Now  let  ns  look  ftt  tius  Terae,  and  see  then  it  would  be  spoiled  by  the  froet, 

what  ia  to  be  found  in  it :   '  Come,  ye  and   be   of    no  use.     Quite   aa   taiSA 

children,  hearken  unto  me :  I  will  teach  is  tiie  boT  who  thinka  that,  thongh  ha 

youtfaefearof theLord.'    Heiewebare  neglects  hie  lessons  now,  he  will  make 

three  tJiinge,  and  we  shall  take  them  jnst  np  for  it  when  he  growH  older.     He  a 

in  the  order  of  the  text.  losing  the  best  and  the  proper  time  for 

I.  The  Scbolabs. — '  Come,  ye  chil-  leanung,  and  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser  than 

dren.'     Children,  oi  yoong  people,  Ihey  he  who  waita  to  bow  ia  harreat  time, 

are  to  be  the  Bcholora.    And  tiie  first  when  it  is  useless  to  sow.    Perhaps  aomB 

thing  1  faaTe  to  say  here  is,  that  children  of  yon  have  been  inside  a  men^erie, 

ought  to  ie  Klulan.    I  hare  known  some  and  have  seen  a  man  called  a  lion-t&mei 

boys  and  girls  who  didn't  like  to  be  such,  go  into  the  cage  besde  the  wild  beasts. 

They  thought  it  very  hard  that  they  among  the  lions  or  tigers,   and  make 

should  have  to  go  to  sdiool  every  day,  them  jump  and  gambol  about,  and  go 

and  learn  the  ta^  that  were  aet  them  ;  through  a  kind  of  performance.     Do  yon 

and  ao  they  plajed  tmant,  and  ran  oC  think  the  man  trained  these  fleroe  aes- 

from  sdiooL    Afterwards,  when  they  tores  to  do  his  bidding  when  they  were 

had  harder  and  bigger  taaks  to  perform,  old  and  their  eUws  were  sharp  ?     Oh  no] 

they  regretted  doing  this,  bnt  it  was  too  he  caught  them  when  th^  were  young, 

late  then.     The  following  is  one  ont  of  and  trained  them   then,   else   he  cookl 

many  reasons  why  children  ought  to  be  never  have  made  them  docile  and  obe> 

scholars.    Childhood  ia  the  proper  time  dient.    So,  if  people  are  not'  trained 

for  learning.     You  would  tlunt  it  very  when  they  are  young,  thqr  never  will 

strange  to  see  an  old  man  or  an  old  wo-  be  trained  propeply.     As  we  are  all  by 

man  going  to  schooL     Y6a  would  think  nature,  according  to  the  prophet,  like  a 

it  sudi  a  pity  they  hadn't  been  trained  wild  ass's  colt,  it  follows  that  we  muit 

when  they  were  young.    Of  comae,  if  a  be  subdued  and  broken  in,  and  trwned 

person  has  been  neglected  in  hia  youth,  and  educated,  in  early  life,  or  else  we 

and  has  grown  up  without  learning,  it  shall  be  wUd  ahd  intractable  all   oar 

is  quite  right  that  he  should  go  to  sdiool,  dara.    Children  ought  to  be  scholars, 
or  try  to  learn  in  ewao  way,  even  when         The  second  thing  I  have  to  say  here 

he  is  a  man.     And  if  yon  were  to  go  into  ia,  that  chUdren  ought  to  be  good  scholan. 

some  schools  in  America  at  the  present  The  proverb  eays:  'If  anything  m  worth 

day,  you  would  see  old  and  young,  big  d<nng,  it  is  wortii  doing  well ; '  and  if  it 

and  Uttle  folks  tiiere :  yon  would  see,  is  wcrth  while  being  a  scholar,  it  should 

perhaps,  a  boy  and  his  grandfather  in  the  be  the  ambition  of  every  yonng  person 

same  class,  and  reading  the  aaotelenon.  to  be  a  good  scholar.    Shall  1 1^  yon 

But  the  reason  of  that  is,  that  these  poor  what  makes  a  boy  or  a  girl  this?    Well, 

black  people  were  slaves  a  few  years  ago,  then,  since  I  am  n>eaking  to  a  Sabbath 

and  they  grew  up  without  having  an  school,  I  shall  tell  yon  what  makes  a 

opportunity  of  learning  to  read;  and  bo  good  acholar  there.    OneniaAofagood 

now,  when  they  are  old,  they  have  to  go  scholar  is,  he  is  regular  in   coming  to 

to  school  just  like  their  children.    They  schooL    He  is  not  prearat  one  day  and 

feel,  however,  that  old  age  is  not  the  then  abaent  for  two  or  three  daya.    As 

time  to  learn ;  even  to  acquire  the  alpha-  punctually  as  the  Sabbath  comes  round, 

bet  is  very  difficult  for  tiiem-    Besides,  and  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  for  the 

tlie  hours  they  spend  in  school  now  classes  to  open,  you  find  him  in  hia  place. 

should   be    spenti  it, '  aomethiag    else.  If  you  are  not  regular  in  your  attend- 

Solomon  Bays,  'ThereisatimeJorevoy-  ance,  you  grieve  your  teacher  very  mndk 

thing  under  the  sun,'  and  the  tinae  for  He  is  there  with  the  lesson  all  prepared 

learning  ia  childhood  and  youth.    Sup-  to  teach  you,  and  perhaps  with  some 

pose  you  saw  a  man  giung  out  in  har-  niee  stray  to  tell  you  to  make  the  leown 

rest  titne  to  sow  his  taia,  you  would  plainoi,  and  ha  ia  vexed  when  he  loobi 

think  he  was  very  foobah.    You  would  up  and  sees  one  or  two  of  the  seats 

say  that  he  bad  lost  the  proper  tiine,  and  vacant.    He  loves  you,  and  he  ia  aorry 

that  he  should  be  reapmg  now  instead  when  you  are  absent,  because  he  knoTS 

of  sowing.    You  would  feel  that  he  was  it  is  a  great  loss  to  yourself.    Yon  may 

tiirowingawi^hisoora;  forbythetame  loae  in  ways  you  do  not  think  of.  There 
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wM  t,  man  who  had  a  withered  hand  pre-  to  listen  to  whaterer  He  anya  to  you  out 
Bent  in  a  a  jnagogae,  a  Jewish  church,  one  of  His  holy  Word.  The  last  mark  I  can 
dtywhen  Jeaua  was  there.  JesuB  saw  mention  of  a  good  scholar  is,  he  prepares 
him,  and  restored  his  arm.  But  if  the  his  lesBons  for  the  achool.  I  have  known 
mae  had  not  been  there — if  he  had  juat  some  children  learn  their  lessons  in 
missed  going  that  once  to  the  sjna-  schooL  They  have  never  looked  at  their 
^gue,  he  would  most  likely  never  have  hymn  or  catechism  or  text  before  they 
beoi  cured.  So  Jesns,  some  Sabbath  came,  and  then,  when  the  claas  has  corn- 
day,  ma;  come  into  the  school  with  a  menced,  they  hurriedly  try  to  commit 
speeial  message  for  you ;  but  it  you  are  them  to  memory.  Of  course  they  fail, 
not  present  you  will  lose  what  worlds  and  all  the;  can  do  is  to  stumble  and 
ouinot  bny.  Another  mark  of  a  good  blunder  through  their  exercises.  Be- 
scholar  is,  he  ia  attentive  in  school,  sides,  although  they  should  succeed  in 
When  he  is  tliere,  he  keeps  bis  eyes  on  saying  their  tasks  correctly  at  the  mo- 
tile teacher's  face,  and  tries  to  under-  ment,  they  soon  forget  them.  '  Quickly 
auod  what  he  says  and  to  learn  what  he  oome,  quickly  go  I '  Learning  like  that 
Machefl.  He  thinks  the  hour  of  school  ia  not  worth  a  farthing.  It  is  much  the 
too  short  and  too  precious  to  spend  any  same  as  if  a  farmer  were  merely  to 
<j[  it  in  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  or  sorateh  his  ground  and  then  to  put  in 
round  about  the  room  at  the  other  the  seed,  and  expect  a  good  crop  in 
clusee,  or  in  teasing  his  fellow-soholars  autumn.  He  must  plough  deep,  and  put 
on  the  same  bench.  He  remembers  that  the  seed  in  far  out  of  sight-,  and  so  must 
te  has  a  great  many  hours  for  play  dur-  you.  You  must  plant  the  seeds  of  know- 
iig  the  week,  and  just  this  one  hour  to  ledge  deep  in  your  memories,  where  no 
betanght  about  Jeaus  and  heaven,  and  bird  can  get  at  them,  and  you  will  have 
h  sees  that  ho  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  splendid  harvest  by  and  by.  A  good 
E'en  a  few  minutes  of  it  in  carelessness  acholar  prepares  hia  lessonsatliorae,  be- 
^  inattention.  Remember,  children,  fore  he  comes  to  sohoot ;  he  repeats  them 
itBGodwhospeaks  to  you  through  your  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  until  they  are 
locher,  and  yon  ofiead  Hjm  more  than  so  firmly  fixed  there  that  he  cannot  for- 
pM  teacher  when  vou  do  not  give  heed  get  them  even  though  he  tried ;  and 
iDvhat  is  said.  God  could  have  made  then,  when  he  gets  to  school,  he  is  not 
loa  deaf,  so  that  you  coidd  not  hear  at  uneasy  with  the  thought  that  be  is  not 
it  There  are  many  children  deaf,  and  pr«pared.  He  is  pleased  with  himself, 
mae  are  both  deal  and  dumb.  Since,  ana  his  teacher  is  pleased  with  him.  So 
tb«D,  he  has  given  you  ears  to  hear,  it  is  much  about  the  first  thing  in  the  text. 
im  duty,  and  should  be  your  delight,  {To  be  continued.) 
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raESBttinuL  rBOCBBDiKOS.  there  was  a  manse,  and  that  they  pro|iosed 
giving  the  same  emoluments  as  their  lale 

iberdten.  —  This  presbytery  met  Jane  minister  had.     The  petition  was  Baaui- 

IH'   The  Bei.  Bobeit  Sedgwick,  of  Nova  mou»ly  granted,  and  Mr.  Ireland  was  ap- 

^ia,  formerly  of  Belmont  Street,  being  pointed    to    preside.    Next    meeting  on 

pteient,  was  cordially  invited  to  corre-  Tuesday  after  second  Sabbath  of  July, 

■pood.   Heard  discourses  from  Messrs.  R.  Berwick. — ThispresbytecymetontheGlh 

l^wi,  M.  Dickie,  and  J.  G.  Crawford,  and  of  May— the  Eev.  Dr.  Cairns,  moderator 

loslained  their  examination  a  as  reported  pro  tempore.     The  Bev.  James  ll'Leish 

o^-   Mr.  Wm.  S.  Dickie  vrae  nominated  requested  additional  supply  of  his  pulpit 

^orentianiie  to  the  Hall,  having  passed  his  for  fonr  Sabbaths,  as  be  is  still  unfit  J'or 

nrainations  in  the    Classics   and   Phi-  pulp't  duty.      The   sopply  was  granted. 

losnphj  for  a  degree  at  the  University.  The  new  arrangements  proposed  for  snp- 

LomBden  congregation  petitioned  the  pres-  plemenled  congregations  for  the  nest  three 

"IKrj  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  conlinn-  years  were  considered  and  decided  on.  The 

CDce  of  Mr.  Grainger's  location  there  for  presbytery  met  in  the  Sjuod  Hall  on  the 

'ne  neii  quarter,    A  petition  for  a  mode.  19lh  of  May— the  Eev.  James  Harrower, 

"iiOB  was  presented  by  Craigdara  congra-  moderator  pro  tempore.    The  clerk  pro- 

S"ion.     'The  commissioners  stated  Chat  dnced  certificates  of  attendance  at  classes 

KO.  Til.  vot.  ivn,  MKW  BEBIBS.— ^DLT  1BJ».  X 
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inthsnniTenitjofGIuEow.iiiHiuiuinitf,  LitUe,  elder,  tippeftr«d  aa  a  coumiBiimr, 

Greek,   M&themitics,  Logic,   and   Moral  appoioCed  m(  a  congregaCioaal  meeting  held 

Fhiloiophr,    on    behalf   of    Hr.    Jamei  at  WiglowD,  to  represent  the  diHoiinii- 

Heams,  Coldalream.    It  was  also  attested  ing  prospects  of  the  coagregation,  and  did 

that  lie  bad  paised  hi)  classical  examioa-  so  at  length.     After  lODg  deliberalion,  1) 

tion  for  the  degree  of  Maaler  of  Arts.    It  woa  nnanimoiiBlj  agreed,  that  considering 

was   nnaaimonsly   agreed   to  report   bis  the  erangelistic  facilities  enjoyed  by  ibe 

name    to  the  Committee  for    the   Eza-  peopleof  Wigtown, and  the  long-contmud 

minatioD    of   Stadenis,   with   a  view   to  weakness  of  the  United  Presbjterisn  con- 

faig    admission    to   the   Dirinitj   Hall. —  gregstion  there,  the MisaioQ  Board  ben- 

This   presbjte^  met  again  on   the  lOth  commended    to  witbdrnw   support   fnm 

of  Jane— the  Bct.  William  Wilson,  mo-  Wigtown  at  this  time,  in  the  hopetbatcii^ 

derator  pro   temport.    The   Rer.  James  cnoutances  of  a  more  favourablechiracter 

Stephens,  U.A.,  was  appointed  moderator  may  transpire  at  no  distant  date,  and,ii 

for  six  months,  and  took  tbe  chair.     Ad-  the  meantime,   the  presbytery   agree  la 

ditioaal  supply  for  the  pnlpit  of  tbe  Rev.  grant  occasional  supply  of  sermon.    Ui. 

James  M'lljeish  was  granted.    The  Home  Christiewas  appointed  to  grant  certiGuUi 

Mission  Board  reported  the  new  arraage-  of  membenbip,  and   Mr.    Craig  wu  R' 

menls  with  the   anpplemenled   congrega-  qnestad  to  intimate  this    decision  to  tht 

tions,  with  which  the  presbytery  coocnrred.  Wigtown  congregation  on  the  last  Ssbbslli 

Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  on  of  June.    The  presbyteij  agreed  to  iraiu- 

the  6th  of  Jaly;  and  it  was  agreed  then  mit  Dr.  Leilch's  appUcation  to  tbe  Inflni 

to  take  up  the  remit  of  tbe  Synod  on  the  Ministers'  Fund,  with  strong  recomtneiidi- 

proposed  union  of  the  congregations  in  tion.  Arrsngemenla  on  behalf  oflhe  Hoat 

England  with  the  English  Presbyterian  MissionBaardweremadewithseTeralcflbt 

Church.  aid-receiving  congregations.     Mr.  Canit, 

Carlitle. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  student  of  the  ith  year,  completed  hi 

25th  March — the  Bev.  Peler  Carruthers,  inter-sessional  examination,   and  it  ■» 

moderator.      Ths   Be*.  George  Lambert  agreed  to  certify  him  to  tbe  Hall.    Hesm, 

being  present,  was  invited  to  correspond.  Tanaahill  and  Christie  were  appointed  to 

Mr.  Tannabill  reported  that  he  had  pre-  represent  the  presbytery  at  the  meeting  of 

aided  at  a  congregational  meeting  in  Car-  the    English    Synod    in    Sunderland  ii    - 

lisle  on  the  ISth  inst.,  when  a  committee  October.    Thanexc  meeliagisonTneaii;    ' 

waa  appointed  to  answer  the  reasons  for  tbe  Ttb  of  October. 
translation  forwarded  bj  the  East  Bank        IhiT^fria. — This  presbytery  met  on  3d 

congregation,  Bawick,  in  connection  with  Jane — tbe    Rev,    Alexandei    M'Donild, 

the  call  thej  had  presented  to  the  Rev.  Lochmaben,    moderator    pro   tent.     Mr, 

James  Christie,   and  Messrs.   Sherwood,  James  Hay  Scott,  Sanquhar,  was  elected 

Sewell,  and  Aikin  were  appointed  to  re-  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  monlbi.  h 

present  the  congregation  of  Carlisle  at  the  was  agreed  to  record   the   tbanks  of  lb    ; 

meeting  of  presbytery.    The  Rev.  R.  Muir,  presbytery  to  Mr.  M 'Donald,  for  discherB-    i 

with  Messrs.  Tborbnm  and  Wilson,  were  ing  the  dnlies  of  moderator  so  efficicnll} 

present  as  commissionen   from   Hawick,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  in  dp- 

The  reasons  for  translation  and  tbe  answers  sequence  of  tbe  illness  of  Mr.  Bolboic. 

thereto  having  been   read,  parties  were  Mr.  Jobn  Scott,  student  of  the  let  jf, 

remoTed,andMr.Chrisiiegavehisdecision,  delivered    a   homily  from   Jobn  iii-  '^    I 

asking  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  Carlisle,  wbicb  was  sustained.     A  note  was  reid 

AlettecwasreadfromDr.Leitch, Wigtown,  from   Hr.  Torrance,  intimating  thtt  ti    . 

tendering  his  resignation,  owing  to  bad  would  be  able  to  resume  bis  duties  sffi 

healtb.    Messrs.  Samuel  Waite  and  Jobn  tbe  second  Sabbath  ofilnne,  and  thsnUog 

Dale  appeared  as  commissioners  from  the  tbe  presbytery  for  their  kindncsi  dDnTiglii<    I 

WigtowncangregatioD.statingthattbecon-  recent  affliction.     It  waa  intimated  llu> 

gregation  could  not  offer  any  opposition  to  Mr.  Rothnie  had  returned  from  the  loii'i 

Dr.  Leitch'a  resignation,  and  at  tbe  same  of  England,  but  that   he  was  not  cdI^- 

time  wishing  to  express  the  deepest  sym-  cientlj  recovered  to  resume  his  labonni    | 

Cf  with  him  in  bis  trying  circum stances,  and  that  he  desired  to  express  his  bein* 

presbytery  unanimously  recommended  tbanks  for  the  supply  the  presbytery'" 

Br.  Leitch  to  tbe  committee  for  managing  provided  for  bis  pulpit.    It  was  agreed  w    < 

the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund,  and  petition  Parliament  against  the  openiD;  ol 

to    Lady     Hewley's     tmstees.      Messrs,  Museums  on  tbe  Lord's  day.    The  folio*-    > 

Tannahill  and    Christie  were  appointed  ing  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  ><>  ** 

members  of  the   Synod's   Committee  of  the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Angmeo"' 

Bills  and  Overtures.— Tb is  presbytery  met  tion,  vii.  Rer.  Thomas  Bowman,  tiai"- 

again   on   the   lOth   June— the    Bev.  F.  James    Millar,    William    Turaer,  i"''"    \ 

Carmthers,     moderator.      Mr.     William  Anderson,   John    Johnston,  and  V*'"' 
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GriciaoQ— Mr.  Grieraon,  coniener.    Next 
meetiDg  at  Dumrriea,  OQ  the  first  Tnesdaj 

nfjnlj. 

iJumfce.— ThiB  presbjtery  met  on  Toes- 
dav  tbe  nth  Jane— the  Ke».  liobert  Kus- 
sell,  moderator  jiro  Um.  The  transference 
of  Mr.  John  Uandee,  student  of  the  let 
Tear,  waa  receiied  from  the  Edinbargh 
presbyterj,  and  his  name  put  on  the  roll 
of  ihJB  presbjlorj'i  alndenta.  The  clerk 
slated  Ibat  he  had  forwarded  the  name  of 
Mr.  Johnston  (certified  bj  hia  miniater  hs 
a  member  of  the  Al;th  United  Freaby 


rch)  t 


of  tbe 


Theological  Commi 
for  admiaaion  to  the  Hall,  of  which  the 
preabftei?  expressed  approral.  Tbe  ata- 
lioD  sanctioned  to  be  opened  at  last  meet- 
ing of  presbjterj,  in  tbe  eaatem  district  of 
Dundee,  peiitioned  at  this  meeting  to  be 
coDgregaled.  The  petition  wna  aignad  b; 
J]  membera  of  the  United  Fresbjterian 
Church,  and  the  attendance  on  tbe  Sab- 
hath  was  Tery  encooraging.  Without  any 
ilelaj,  the  preabyterj  granted  the  prayer  of 
ibe  peUtiOD,  and  appointed  Mr.  Hay  to 
preach  and  congregate  aaid  station  on 
Thonday  the  3d  of  Julj,  and  to  report. 
Scad  Che  arrangement  anent  anpplemcnc 
»ilh  tbe  Newbigging  and  Aljth  congrega- 
lioDs  for  the  next  three  years  to  31aE 
Uarch  16T6,  to  which  the  presbytery 
■greed.  The  followiag  students,  Messrs. 
nodgers  and  Mackeniie,  of  the  2d  year, 
and  Mr.  Beat  of  the  3d  year,  gave  each  a 
diiconrae:  all  tbe  discourses  were  sus- 
uined.  This  pietbyterynKCta  onTnesday 
ihe  !Zd  July- 

I>unfermli7it. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  lOlh  of  June— the  Rev.  A.  S.  Matheson, 
moderator,  Tbe  KeT.  Mr.  Welch,  Kincar- 
dine, traa  appointed  moderator  for  tbe 
(Dining  twelre  months.  Mr.  Fleming, 
IsTerkeithing,  being  present,  thanked  tbe 
ptesbjterj  for  their  linilness  during  his 
recent  illness.  A  moderation  was  (cranted 
to Qneen  Anne  Street  Cbarch,  foHKondaj, 
30lh  Jnoe  —  Mr.  Kussell  to  moderate. 
Stipend  promised,  £300,  with  manse,  and 
fiHiT  Sabbaths  annnally  for  holidays.  Mr. 
Borland  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  tbe  congregation  on  tbe 
lul  Sabbath  of  June.  Mr.  May  worth,  the 
pteihytery'g  miaaionary  in  the  eolliery 
diitricta,  gave  in  bis  first  half-yearly  report. 
Tlie  presbytery  heard  the  report  with  great 
laliEfaction.  The  clerk's  salary  was  unani- 
mongty  raised  to  £10  per  annum,  for  which 
he  relumed  thanks  to  the  presbytery.  Dr. 
M'Michael  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
iddreiB  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Johnstun, 
Limekilns,  on  tne  occasion  of  bis  approach- 
ingjabiiee,  as  expressive  of  the  esteem  in 
vhicbheisheldby  the  presbytery.  Agreed 
to  hold  nest  meeting  on  Tuesday,  ISth  Julj. 


£lgin  and  Inverntsi. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  10th  June.  Tbe 
clerk  reported  that  he  had  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Douglas,  Ardersier,  stating 
Ibat  he  had  returned  from  Nice  much  im- 
proved in  health,  solhat  beexpected  to  be 
able  to  resume  his  pulpit  laboars  on  an 
early  Sabbath,  and  expressing  cordial 
thanks  to  hia  brethren  of  the  presbytery 
for  tbeir  sympathy  and  assistance.  The 
clerk  stated  tbat  since  last  meeting  Mr. 
Charles  Dick,  student,  Burghead,  had 
intitnated  to  him  his  desire  to  attend  the 
Theological  Hall  during  its  ensuing  ses- 
■  m,  and  had  presented  aatiafaetory  ci 
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Church  ;  and  that  it  had  been  arranged  by 
the  convener  of  tbe  Committee  on  Theo- 
logical Education  that  Mr.  Dick  abonld 
undergo  the  entraifce  examination  nt 
Forres,  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Hr. 
Watson.  Mr.  Bailie,  student,  delivered  a 
discQuree,  which  wai  approved  of.  A 
communication  from  tbe  Home  Miaaion 
Board,  with  reference  to  supplemented 
congregations,  was  read  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. Next  meeting  waa  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Nairo,  on  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  August. 

/"aitiri.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  4th 
June — the  Ilev.  David  Connel,  moderator. 
The  Rev.  Duncan  Ogilvie,  D.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  committees  for  Examina- 
tion of  Students,  Mission  and  Evangelistic 
Wort,  SlalialicB,  and  Augmentation  of 
Stipends,  were  appointed  for  tte  year.  A 
petition  was  presented  from  Linlithgow 
East  for  a  moderation,  when  the  Rev. 
William  Miller,  Falkirk,  was  appointed  lo 
preach  and  moderate  on  the  lOih  June, 
Mr.  Andrew  M'Gregor,  student,  delivered 
a  discourse  on  1  Cor.  i.  30,  which  was  sus- 
tained. Mr.  Wilson  Baird  and  Mr.  A. 
M'Gregor,  having  given  all  their  exami- 
nations and  diacoursea  to  tbe  satisfaction 
of  the  presbytery,  were  certified  to  the 
Divinity  Hall  as  4th  and  3d  year  students 
respectively.  Next  meeting  on  the  Ist 
July,  at  11  A.X. 

Glasgow, — A  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  June  ID — Mr.  Sprott,  moderator. 
The  presbvtery  fixed  the  induction  of  Mr. 
Nairn,  of  ^eith,  who  has  accepted  the  call 
to  Hutcbesontown  Church,  to  take  place 
on  Tneiday  tbe  S4th  inat.,  and  appomted 
Mr.  Wood  to  preside,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  of 
Erakine  Church,  to  preach.  A  petition 
from  Farkhead  congregation,  asking  the 
presbytery  to  sanction  their  moderating  in 
a  call,  was  granted,  and  Monday  the  S3d 
fixed  for  the  moderation.  It  waa  staled 
tbat  it  was  proposed  the  stipend  should  be 
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£!I0,  vith  £10  for  eipenaea,  and  that  of  the  pieaent  be  beld  next  year  in  Jnne.' 
this  aam  the  consregation  intended  to  raise  The  presbytery  proceeded  to  Che  despatch 
jEIOO,  and  the  Elderg'  AiiDciation  guaran-  oF  ordinary  baEiceBS  at  twelve  o'clock,  ami 
leed  the  remainder  oflhe  slipandforiyeari.  was  conatitnted  by  Mr.  Alston,  moderilDr. 
The  rollowing  ivere  appointed  conrenen  of  Mr.  George  Copland  was  appointed  mode- 
committees  for  examination  oratndenta; —  ralor  for  the  next  six  months.  A  letter 
Mr.Dicl[,forIhsSoulberQConiinittee',Mr.  wae  read  from  Mr.  M'Gilchrist,  preacher, 
Scott,  Renfield  Street,  for  the  Northern;  intimating  hisacceptance  of  the  Ardrossaii 
Mr.  Carstairs,  for  the  Western;  and  Mr,  call.  Messrs.  On,  Philip,  Copland,  Mur- 
Beckett,  for  the  Eastern  Committee.  A  ray,  and  Patrick  were  appointed  the  Com- 
brief  conversation  was  held  regarding  the  mittee  on  StatiaticG  during  the  ensning 
irregalar  attendance  of  some  members  of  year— Mr.  Patrick,  convener.  Mr.  Mnr- 
the  examining  committees,  and  ultimately  lay  reported  that  Mr.  Wiiliam  B.  Tnglif, 
it  was  agreed  that,  when  membera  were  preacher,  had  been  unacimoaaly  called  by 
absent  withont  forwarding  an  explanation  the  Holm  Chnrch,  Kilmarnock.  The  call 
for  absence,  the  clerk  shonld  correspond  was  enstained,  and  trials  for  ordination 
with  them,  and  request  them  to  give  an  appointed  to  Mr,  Inglia.  A  petition  ttu 
exenee.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a  peti-  read  from  Trinity  Cbarch,  Irvine,  reqnest- 
tian  from  the  Greenhead  .congregation,  ing  a  regular  sappl;  of  preachers,  with  the 
askiog  the  presbytery  to  allow  them  to  view  of  choosing  a  coilaagae  to  theBev. 
moderate  in  a  call, for  a  colleague  and  Dr.  Robertson.  The  presbytery  cordially 
SDCcessorto  Dr.  Edwards.  The  presbytery  granted  this  application.  Messrs.  Oir, 
agreed  to  grant  the  prurer  of  the  petition,  Kirkwood,  Philip,  Murray,  and  Fairgrieve 
and  fixed  the  meeting  for  moderation  for  were  appointed  the  Committee  on  Eras- 
the  evening  of  Monday  the  a3d  insL,  at  gelisCic  Work  daring  next  year— Mr.  Fair- 
7.30-  grieve,  convener.  Agreed  to  present  a 
Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on  petition  to  Parliament  against  the  opening 
the  10th  June.  An  elders'  breakfast  and  of  maseoma  and  other  similar  institniians 
conference  on  Evangelistic  Work  wag  on  Sabbath.  Next  meeting  orpresbytery 
held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Oeorge  Hotel,  at  Kilmarnock,  on  the  second  Tnesday  of 
Kilmarnock,  on  the  morning  of  the  )Oth  July. 

June,  at  nine  o'clock — Mr.  Matthewson  of        KirkcaMy. — This    presbytery   met    in 

Galston  in  the  chair.    The  conference  was  Edinburgh  on  the  19lh  of  May— Bev.J. 

attended  by  forty -seven  elders  and  sixteen  Pittendrigb,  moderator  pro  tern.     There 

ministers.     Mr.  Fairgrieve  began  the  busi-  was  laid  on  the  table  a  petition  and  rela- 

neSB  by  reading  the  report  of  evangelistic  tive  documents,  for  transmiaaion  to  the 

work  done  within  theliounds  of  the  pred-  Synod,   from   the  Iter.  Williarn  Aitken, 

!'  'tery  during  the  past  year.    Mr.  Bailey,  late  of  Smith's  Falla,  Canada,  with  a  view 

der,    Ardrossan,    gave   an    address   on  to  his  admission  to  the  status  of  a  minister 

the    importance     of    evangelistic    work  in  the  tjniled  Presbyterian  Church.    The 

prosecuted  by  ministers,  elders,  presbytery  agreed  to  transmit  the  petition, 

—  of  the  Church  together.      A  and  cordially  recommended  that  the  ip- 

iicBuuiKcrBHtion  on  this  important  subject  plication  be  granted. — This  presbytery  met 

then  followed,  five  minutes  being  allowed  again   at  Leven  on  the  3d   June — Bev. 

to  each  speaker.    At  twelve  o'clock,  when  James  Jenkins,  moderator.    The  commit- 

theconferenceclosed,  thefollowingresoln-  tee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for 

tion   was   nnanimouslj  adopted: — 'That  the  conducting  of  evangelietic  work  by  the 

the  meeting  records  its  satisfaction  with  presbytery's  missionary  reported.     'Their 

the   report    of   evangeiialic    work    done  arrangements  were  approved  of,  and  the 

within  the  bounds  of  the  preabyterT  during  matter  re-commitled  to  their  care.    Mr. 

the  past  year;  gives  ifauiks  to  Mr.  Fair-  James  Bell  gave  apopalar  sermon,  which 

Siera  for  his  detailed  report,  and  to  Mr.  wag  sustained,  and  was  examined  on  ibe 

alley  for  his  opening  address;  agrees  to  last  portion  of  the  Confession  of  Failb, 

recommend  members  jlreseui  to  communi-  with  which  examination   the  presbytery 

cale  the  nature  and  object  of  this  confer-  were  satisfied.    Mr.  Brownlee,  conrenel 

ence  to  their  respective  sessions,  and  bold  of  the  Btndenta'  Committee,  reported  tliil 

a  conference  with  them  on  the  best  means  thev  had  met  with  Mr.  Bell  four  tines, 

of  carrying  on  evangelistic  work  among  and  that  he  had  performed  all  the  jn«- 

tbe  Don- church  going  classes,  and  report  scribed  exercises  to  their  aatiafaction.  Tlia 

each  suf^eations  as  [hey  have  practically  presbytery  agreed  that  Mr.  Bell  be  certi- 

proved  useful ;  and  especially  that  sessiotia  fled  to  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Hall  as 

and  congregations  make  this  matter  the  a  student  of  the  5lh  year.    Bead  a  com- 

sabject  of  earnest  prayer  during  the  enau-  manication   from   Dr.   Scott,   stating  tbs 

ing  year,  at  snch  times  as  they  deem  most  atraugementa  proposed  with  tbe  supple- 

expedient;  and  that  «  meeting  similar  to  menled  congregations  in  the  presbytery 
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for  the  next  three  jears.  The  preibyteTj  galional  meetiag  ftt  Bolton,  for  the  purpose 
approTcd  these  BrrengemeniB,  except  in  of  moderating  in  a  call  to  the  putor&ce  of 
.L.   ^r   ,__!   congregation,   in    re-     (hat  chnrch,  when  the  Rev.  Alex.  Withe™, 


ference  to  which  it  had  been  propoaed  minister,  waa  ananiaioudfct 
to  reduce  the  Bupplemenl ;  and  recom-  presbytery  took  the  aaaalEtei 
mended  that  in  that  eaae  the  lupplement     bosineia.    Mr.  Simpaon  maile  a  gratifying 


funnerlj  given  be  continned.   Mr.  Brown-  atatement  regarding  the  arowing  prosperity 

lee  proposed,  that  u  the  Sev,  Mr.  Hardie  of  hia  copgrepation  at  Derby. — The  pres- 

oF  Kinghom  enters  on  the  5i)ih  jear  of  byleiy  met  in  the  evening  in  CoapUnd 

his mioiatrj  on  the  I3th  of  July,  an  ad-  Street  Church,  for  the  ordination  or  the 

dres!  be  preaented  to  him  on  the  occasion.  Ker.  Alex.  Fiingle  Calabar  Jimeaon,  aa 

Tbii  was  agreed  to,  and  Mesara.  Brown-  a  misaionary  to  India.    The  Rev.  H.  T, 

lee,  J«nkins,  and  Brown  were  appointed  Hownt  preached.    Dr.  Scott  gave  a  abort 

to  prepare  aaid  addreas — Mr.  Brown,  con-  narrative  of  Mr,  Jameson's  career,  and  of 

rener.     The  preabjtery  having  been  in-  tbe  stepa  taken  with  a  view  to  hia  ordina- 

formed  that  there  was  an   intention   of  tion,  proposed  to  Mr.  Jameson  the  ques- 

celebrating   Mr.    Bardie's  jnbilee  on  the  tiona  of  the  formula,  and  offered  the  ordi- 

evening  of  the  15th  of  July,  it  was  agreed  nation  prayer.    Dr.  Robb,  Calahar,  then 

10  hold  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  pres-  gave  the  charge  to  the  young  miisionaiy, 
bftery  at  Kinghom  on  that  Ay,  instead  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Corbett  addreaaed 
of  the  first  Tuesday  of  August.  tbe  congregation,— ^he  presbytery  again 

Laneai/iire. — Tbii    preabjlery  met    at  met  at  &Queen  Street,  Bdinbnrgb,  on  13th 

Coupland    Street,   Mancheater,    on    SJst  May,  TheBev.  John  D.Bowden  accepted 

April — the  Rev.  U.  T.  Howat,  moderator,  the  call  from  tbe  London  Boad  congrega- 

11  was  intimated  that  Alexander  Bmce,  tion,  Ediohurgb.  His  connection  with 
missionary  at  Moasyle  or  Tunley,  Wigan,  Princes  Road,  Liverpool,  was  severed, 
had  departed  this  life  on  the  16th  of  and  the  Rer.  H.  T.  Howat  appointed 
March.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  moderator  of  session  during  the  vacancy, 
prepare  a  minate  of  sympathy  with  the  The  Rev.  Alex.  Withers  accepted  the  call 
afflicted  widow  and  family.  They  tub-  from  Bolton,  and  his  induction  was  fixed 
mitled  the  following  motion,  which  was  for  the  S7th  of  May,  at  half-past  six  f.u. 
approved  of  i — '  In  recording  the  death  of  — The  presbytery  again  met  this  evening 
tbis  excellent  man,  the  presbytery  wish  to  (I7lh  May]),  at  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
express  their  deep  aenae  of  hia  great  and  Bolton,  for  the  induction  of  the  Rev. 
mixlest  worth,  and  of  bis  earnest,  efficient,  Alex.  Withers  to  the  pastorate  of  that 
and  prayerfnl  labours  in  the  sphere  he  young  church.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Murray 
occupied.  They  grieve  over  the  removal  preached  ;  the  Rer.  U.  T.  Howat  narrated 
froio  their  own  meetinoa  of  a  preaence  the  steps,  proposed  tbe  quesliona  of  tbe 
welcome  to  them  alL  They  sorrow  with  formula,  and  offered  the  induction  prayer, 
the  congregation  in  tbeir  lo«a  of  a  true  The  Rev.  James  Tower*  addressed  both 
teacher  of  Christ's  gospel,  and  an  affec-  minister  and  people.  A  moderation  was 
lioualB  godly  missionary.  And  they  granted  to  Wolverhampton  Church  for 
would  offer  their  heartfelt  and  tender  the  6th  of  June.  Tbe  stipend  offered  is 
iympathy  to  the  widow  and  family,  and  £295,  with  the  prospect  of  a  manae. — The 
earaestlv  desire  for  them  the  fullest  bless-  presbytery  sKain  met  at  Liverpool  on  9ih 
iagi  of  divine  comfort  and  gnidance.'  It  June — the  Ber.  H.  T.  Howat,  moderator, 
was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  make  ar-  A  moderation  was  granted  to  Bootle  con- 
iBugemeuts  for  the  future  Bnpply  of  ordi-  pregation  for  the  2*th  inst. — the  Rev. 
nancea  at  Tunley — the  committee  consist-  Wm.  Graham  to  preside, — stipend,  £600. 
isgofMesSTB. Towers,  Corbett,  Stitt,  Boyd,  A  call  from  the  congregation  at  Wolver- 
Johnaton,  and  Muir — Mr.  Muir,  convener,  hampton  was  laid  on  the  table,  addressed 
A  call  was  laid  on  the  table  fi-om  the  to  John  W.Dunbar,  A.M.,  B.D.,  preacher. 
London  Road  c«ntiregation,  Edinburgh,  The  call  was  sustained,  and  trials  for  or- 
addressed  to  tiie  Rev.  J.  D.  Bowden,  dination  appointed  should  Mr.  Dunbar 
Princes  Boad,  Liverpool.  The  call  was  see  it  to  be  his  daty  to  accept.  It  was  una- 
ligned by  8S  members  and  34  ordinary  nimously  agreed  that  aupplemeut  should 
be«Ters.  Parlies  were  heard  in  the  case,  he  continued  to  Kendal  congregation  for 
and  Mr.  Bowden  intimated  that  he  would  next  three  years  as  heretofore.  According 
iri'e  his  decision  at  next  meeting.  Mr.  to  agreement,  Mr.  M'Owen  dcmitted  his 
Morray  laid  on  the  table  the  report  of  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Ramsey  ; 
the  Presbytery's  Committee  on  Sabbath  and  the  presbytery,  in  accenting  of  tbe 
Schooli.  It  waa  agreed  that  tbe  discussion  same,  agreed  to  record  ibeir  sympathy 
on  this  report  be  poatponed  to  the  ordi-  with  Mr.  M'Owen  in  hia  trying  circum- 
nary  neetiog  in  June.  Dr.  Rusael  re-  stancea,  and  their  deaire  that  the  Head  ot 
pcted  that  he  had  presided  at  a  congre-  the   Chorch  may  find   for   him  BDOther 
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sphere  of  Isbonr.     Mr.  Tower*  wm  ap- 

.  pointed  10  preacb  Rsmse;  Chorch  vacint 
on  the  15tb  inst. ;  and  the  clerk  waa  in- 
sCracced  to  forward  the  name  of  Mr. 
MOwen  for  insertion  in  the  list  of  proba- 
tioners, in  accordance  with  deciaion  of 
S^nod  in  this  case.  The  presbjtetj  heard 
liiacODrses  from  students  nnder  the  care 
of  the  preibTteiy.  Mr.  John  W.  Rodger 
gaie  part  of  hii  trials  for  licence,  which 
were  aastained.  Next  meeting  on  the 
second  Monday  in  Jnlj,  at  Brunswick 
Slreet,  Manchester. 

JfefroM. — This  presbjterjr  met  on  Tues- 
daj  the  3d  of  June.  The  clerk  read  a  list 
of  the  attendances  of  members  during  the 
past  year,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  not 
■alisfactory.  To  secure,  if  possible,  a 
better  representation,  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  recommend  to  sessions  the  pro. 
priely  of  electing  a  represent  alive  elder 
who  can  and  will  attend  their  meetings, 
and  to  obtain  uniformity,  of  making  this 
election  in  each  of  [be  sessions  immedi- 
ately after  (he  meeting  of  presbytery  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  June.  It  was  agreed 
also  to  recommence  the  old  practice  of 
sending  a  circular  of  reminder  to  any 
member  who  shall  be  absent  from  two 
meetings  without  sending  an  excnae  for 
absence,  and  to  send  down  to  sessions 
annually  a  note  of  the  attendance  of  their 
repreaectaliTea,  both  minister  and  elder, 
to  be  engrossed  in  their  ininules.  There- 
after proceeded  to  the  annual  conference 
on  Che  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  retiring 
moderator,  Mr.  Kobson  of  Lander,  in  an 
appropriate  address,  for  which  he  received 
[he  cordial  thanks  of  the  brethren.  Mr. 
Blair,  Oalashiels,  was  elected  moderator 
lor  the  ncKt  tweWe  months.  Next  meet- 
ing on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October. 

Newcastle. — The  monthly  meeting  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  3d  Jnoe— Hev.  A.  Baillie, 
moderator.  Permission  was  granted  to  the 
congregation  of  Blackett  Street  to  dis- 
pense sealing  ordinances  in  the  Mission 
Boom,  Shieldfleld.  Read  an  application 
from  Mr.  William  George  to  be  admitted 
to  (he  Hall  as  astudenlofJtb  year,  haying 
already  attended  two  years  and  a  session 
of  sis  months  at  Knox  College,  Toronto. 
It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  ap- 
plication be  received,  and  meanwhile  ap- 
pointed the  usual  exercises.  Rev.  Q.  Bell, 
convener,  gave  the  annual  report  of  Che 
Missionary  Committee.  It  was  agreed  to 
take  np  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  Union 
at  the  next  ordinary  meeting.  Rev.  Jobn 
Thompson  gave  notice  of  the  following 
motion:  '1.  That  this  presbyiery  dis- 
approves of  the  scheme  of  Union  submitted 
■t  last  meeting  of  Synod — (1)  Becanse 
such  scheme  proposes  ao  aclttal  division  of 


the  United  Presbyterian  Church;  (3) 
Becanse  (he  proposed  plan  of  federa^n 
in  said  scheme  is  more  nominal  than  real; 
(3)  Becanse  the  second  question  of  the 
proposed  formula  in  said  scheme  is  am- 
biguous and  indefinite.  At  the  same  time, 
to  show  on  what  terms  we  are  prepared 
for  union,  it  is  recorded— E.  That  this 
presbytery  approves  of  immediate  union  in 
England,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  absolntely  dividing  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chnrch.  8.  'niat  this  pres- 
bytery is  prepared  to  accept  of  aeparate 
and  independent  jurisdiction  for  a  United 
Chnrch  in  England  as  for  one  or  more 
Synods  in  Scotland,  provided  real  union 
between  the  Churches,  north  and  south,  be 
asserted  and  visibly  preserved.  4.  That, 
with  a  view  to  assert  and  preserTC  their 
unioQ,  the  Churches  in  the  north  and  soulfi 
should  adopt  the  same  Confession  of  Faitb, 
the  same  formnla  for  Che  admission  of 
ofBce- bearers,  the  same  name,  the  same 
arrangements  for  the  translation  of  mini- 
sters, the  distribution  of  preachers,  sod  the 
trausfeience  of  members  ;  and  also,  that  a 
General  Assembly,  including  one-foarth  of 
every  presbytery  in  the  north  and  aonth, 
shoiUd  meet  yearly  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, to  lake  supreme  control  of  alt  their 
missionary  operations  at  home  and  abroad.' 
Kev.  W.  Salmond  also  gave  notice  of  the 
following  motion:  'Find  that  it  is  expe' 
dient  and  for  the  interest  of  evaDgelicel 
religion,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England,  that  the  congregations  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
should  form  an  incorporating  union  with 
the  English  Presbyterian  Chnrch ;  and 
that  the  United  Church  thus  formed  ehonld 
remain  in  tbe  closest  possible  federal  re- 
lation to  the  parent  Churches  in  Scotland, 
provided  always  it  retain  separate  and  in- 
dependent jurisdiction.' 

Perth. — This  presbytery  met,  pro  re 
nata,  on  the  2tth  April.  The  Conpar- 
Angas  congregation  petitioned  for  ■ 
moderation,  the  petition  being  ananimODS, 
and  the  stipend  offered  to  the  junior 
pastor  being  £157,  IDs.  The  prayer  of  the 
petition  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Melsonwaa 
appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call  at  Conpar- 
Angus  on  the  9th  May,  for  one  to  he  col- 
league and  succesior  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshall.  Papers  from  Anchcerarder, 
North,  were  read,  and  Mr.  Lundie  was 
heard  regarding  the  state  and  prospects  of 
that  congregation ;  and  tbe  presbytery 
agreed  to  represent  to  the  Home  Com- 
mittee, and  through  it  to  the  Synod,  its 
unanimous  opinion  that  Ancbterarder, 
North,  shonld  in  the  meantime  be  sus- 
tained by  Enpplement ;  and  that  the  pres- 
bytery should  be  antboriied  by  the  Synod 
to  grant  it  a  moderation  if  petitioaed  W 
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do  10,  ind  ir  the  efforts  and  propotals  of  ^teiy  entered  on  the  neaiotiBl  from 
the  eongregatioa  be  then  BstiBfactorr  to  Pitrodie,  wbjch  had  been  delayed  at  last 
ihe  presbjteiy.  The  peticioD  of  Mr.  meeting.  Heard  Mr.  Scotland  and  Mr. 
Jimea  Sidej  Nelson,  that  he  ntav  be  re-  M'Donald,  a  member  oF  the  eongreKatian. 
cEind  aB  a  candidate  for  admission  into  After  reasoning,  tbe  prelbjterj  agreed  to 
ibe  Hall,  and  allowed  to  Itady  Moral  record  ita  diaapproTal  of  the  condnct  of 
Philosophy  next  Session,  irm  Iraosmitled  the  congregation  in  ignoring  the  negotia- 
Bod  recommended  to  the  Synod. — Tbil  tions  of  Mr.  Scotland  with  another  party, 
pregbjlSry  met  again  at  5  Q seen  Street,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  arrangements 
Edinbargb,  on  the  13th  May,  with  Icbto  to  accept  the  location  ;  but,  takiog  tbe 
of  the  Moderstor  of  Synod.  Mr.  Nel-  whole  circa m stances  into  account,  con- 
son  reported  his  condact  in  the  moderation  sented  to  tbe  location  of  tbe  Rev.  John 
al  CoBpar-Angns,  and  laid  on  the  table  Monro  in  Pitrodie  for  six  months,  the 
Ihe  call  addressed  to  Mr,  Waller  Dancan,  location  to  begin  immediately.  The  pres- 
probationer,  signed  by  180  members  in  byiery  declined  to  accept  Mr.  Scotland's 
'    I  and  40  adherents.    Mr.  restgoation  of  his  office  as  inlerim  mode- 


Nilsoa's  conduct  was  approved  of,  and  ralor  of  the  Session  of  Pitrodie  (which  be 

tbe  call  sustained  as  a   regular   gospel  bad    tendered),   and    put  on   record  its 

call,     A  memorial  was   read    from   the  cordial  approral  oF  his  whole  proceedings 

congregation  of  Pitrodie,  asking  the  loca-  in  that  office,  and  of  bis  endeBToars  to 

lies  there  of  the  Bev.  John  Monro  for  effect  the  desired  location  in  Pitrodie. 
ibe  next  six  or  twelve  months.    No  com-         Stirling, — This    presbytery  met   on    3d 

missioneis    appearing,    and    the   memo-  June  —  the    Rev.    John    Yonog,    Alloa, 

rial  not  having  been  transmitted  through  moderator    pro    tempore.      A    letter    of 

l&e  session,  the  consideration   of  it  was  apology  for  the  absence  of  the  Jiev.  W. 

ilererredlillQeKtmeeting,aDd  Cbememorial  QalUtly  was   read   and    sustained.    Tbe 

vu  sent  back  to  he  regalarly  transmitted,  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Bxainina- 

— This  presbytery  met  again  on  tbe  3d  lion   of  Students  was  read   bj  tbe  Bev. 

Jane.       Read    circular    of    Convener  of  James  Mnir,  convener.     It  staled  that  at 

Synod's  Committee  on  Theological  Educa-  the  two  meetings  of  the  committee,  Mr.  J. 

Don,  anent    names    and    addresses    of  Wilson,  student  of  the  Sd  year,  and  Mr. 

ucdidates  for  admission  into  the   Hall,  R,  J.  Robson  Cowan,  of  the  1st  year,  were 

etc.    Read  communicalioD    from    Home  examined  on  thevariouseubjecls  prescribed 

Secretary,  intimating  that  the  supplement  by  tbe  Synod's  Scbeme,  and  on  parts  of  the 

uDimningis  tobe  £ST,  10s  ;  and  that  the  Confession  of  Failb,  to  the  satisfaelianoftbe 

Home  Committee  concors  with  the  pres-  commitlee.  The  report  was  approved  of.and 

Ijtery  in  thinking  that  Newburgb  ought  the  committee  thanked  for  their  conduct. 

10  be  lelF-Buslaining.    The  clerk  was  in-  The  Rev.  James  Muir  gave  notice  that  Mr. 

itrncled  to  state  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Qeorge  Arnold,  a  memberof  the  congrega- 

Committee,  that    Hr.   Marshall  Lnndie,  tion  of  Bridge-oF-AIlan,  had  attended  the 

Ancbietarder,  is  again  to  compete  for  the  requisite  number  of  sessions  at  the  Uni- 

BtiUe  Scholarship.   The  Convener  of  the  versity  of  Glasgow,  and  proposed  that  he 

Committee  for   Superintendence  of  SCu-  be  recommended  to  ihe  Board  of  Bsa- 

dents  reported  its  work  for  the  year ;  and  miners  for  admission  to  the  Hall.      Mr. 

arrangements  were  made  for  hearing  the  Arnold  presented  a  certificate  from  Pro- 

nadenis'  discourses  at  tbe  next  meeting  of  fessors  Lushiugton  and  Ramsay,  attesting 

presbytery,  to  be  held  on  the  S2d  July,  at  that  be  had  passed  his  examination  ia  the 

len  o'cloek  A.M.      Messrs,  James  Sidey  classical    department   for  tbe   degree   of 

llelson,  Pitcaim,    and  William  Lawrle,  Master  of  Arts,    The  presbyter/  cordially 

Abemetby,  were  nominated  as  candidates  recommended   Mr,  Arnold  for  admission 


Mr.  Ward-  to  the  Hall.  Mr.  Peter  Wilson,  student, 
top  moved  that  tbe  presbytery  adopt  tbe  delivered  a  sermon  on  1  Pet.  iii.  IS, 
notion  on  disestablishment  and  disen-  which,  after  remarks,  was  snstained. 
dowment  of  which  be  had  given  notice.  Read  a  ciicalar  from  the  Home  Board 
llie  motion  was  seconded.  It  was  also  anentsnpplements  to  Bncklyvieand Clack- 
noted  and  seconded  that  a  committes  be  mannan,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  cor- 
sppointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  this  respond  with  said  congregations  therein, 
motion  maturely,  and  to  adrise  the  pres-  Nest  meeting  on  the  29ih  of  July. 

t>Iterj  how  it  may  be  best  dealt  with.  The  

lirit  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Dr.  Mar-  

ibsll,  Meiirs.  Wardrop,  T,   Miller,  and  ™ 

Cluk,  ministers,  and  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Thou 

Scoon,  and  MUeii  and  Honey,  Perth, were  87tb. 

sppoinied  a  committee  for  this  purpose  Edinl/urgh,  Morrtvngiide. — Rev.A.  Mair, 

—Mr.  Wardrop,   convener,  .   The    pres-  M,A.,  Stow,  called  June  I6lh. 
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Qlatmiio,  Parkhead.^-JS.i.  A.  Hanter, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  called  June  33d. 

Olatgom,  Ortt^hxad. — Mr.  A.  Eialop, 
M.A.,  ^led  Jnne  S3d  to  be  colleague  and 
Bucceasor  lo  Dr.  Edwardi. 

WoherhampUm.—VLi.  3.  W.  Daubar, 
M.  A.,  B.D.,  called  Juna  9[li. 

KU'manuitk,  Hobn. — Mr.  W.  B.  laglia, 
called  Maj  SSth. 

LiiilWtgoa,  Ea»t. — Mr.  James  Conwa;, 
called  June  16th. 


Mr.  Alex.  P.  C.  Jameson,  ordained  ai 
MaDchener,  Slit  April,  as  miaiionaij  v. 


Boston.  — Rer.  A.  Witben,  laducted 
Mar  S7th. 

OlatgotD,  Erakbte  Chvrch. — Rev.  JamcB 
Jeffrey,  M.A.,  inducted  June  5th. 

Oltugom,  EvtchaoTtiowa. — Rer.  William 
^aim,  U.A.,  inducted  Jane  aitb. 


The  Rev.  W.  S.  Thomson,  Dnmbarton, 
.died  June  locb,  in  the  6Sd  jear  of  bii  age 
and  35th  of  bis  ministry. 


CBOB8I1II.L,  OLABOOT. 

Thr  hall  of  this  church  was  opened  for 
worship  on  Siibbalh,  1st  Jane,  the  serricei 
being  conducted  by  the  Re>.  Dr.  Scott, 
Home  Seoretarj,  in  the  forenoon;  Dr. 
M'Millan,  of  St.  Peter's  Free  Church,  in 
the  afternoon;  and  Dr.  Black,  of  Welling- 
ton Street  Church,  in  the  craning.  Upon 
each  oGcasioa  the  hall  was  quite  full,  and 
the  callectioDS  amounted  to  over  £160. 
The  seats  are  already  well  let,  and  an 
application  is  to  he  made  in  Jnly  to  the 
Gla£gow  Presbytery  to  form  the  people 
into  a  congregation.  At  the  close  of 
the  evening's  services.  Dr.  Black  referred 
to  the  following  interesting  facts  :— There 
is  an  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Secession  Church'connected  with  this  lo- 
cality which  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
on  this  occaeioti.  In  June  1739,  an  offer 
was  made  by  the  proprietor  of  Crosahill,  of 
a  piece  of  ground  to  erect  a  tent  apon,  in 
which  those  in  Glasgow  and  this  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  fanned  themselves  into 
a  society  in  connection  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery,  might  meet  for  the  worship  of 
God  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  gronnd  was  leased  for 
that    parposB,     In    October    1T4I,    Mr. 


[UalMPrHhlbfL 

iidirmsn. 

Fisher,  minister  of  tbe  gospel  at  KiaelaTcn, 
was  inducted  to  tbe  pastoral  oversight  of 
the  congregation  formed  here.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  on  the  occaaiofl  by 
Mr.  Ebencier  Etskine,  of  Stirling,  whoio 
son-in-law  Mr.  Fisher  was ;  Mr.  Ralph 
Erskine,  of  Dnnfermline  ;  and  Mr.  James 
Mair,  of  West  Linton.  Crossbill  being 
found,  however,  to  be  an  incoiiveDiint  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  in  which  most  of  the 
members  seem  to  nave  lived,  a  church  wsi 
boill  in  Bhnltle  Street,  and  opened  for 
worship  in  tbe  close  of  1 712.  The  congre- 
gation thus  began  in  Crosshill  is  now  re- 
presented by  that  of  Greyfriara.  It  is  thus 
a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  that  in 
the  same  month  134  years  after,  a  chnicb 
should  be  opened  in  connection  with  the 
same  denominaiion,  and  in  the  same  lo. 
cality  where  gronnd  was  offered  for  (be 
erection  of  a  tent  in  which  tbe  small  con- 
gregation then  formed  might  meet  for  tbe 
worship  of  God. 

BESOLUTIOHS  op  the  Coimitteb  or 

THE  StKOP  of  tHB  Uk1TBI>  PbES- 
BTTBBIAK  ChDKCB  OK  '  TuX  DlBIE- 
TABLIBQMEHT     AKP      DiBXNDOWXEKT     ' 

or  THE  Established  Chubcbes  or 
Eholahd  add  Scotland,'  on  thb 
Subject  of  Patbonaqb  in  the  Ea- 

TABLISBED  ChUBCH   OF    SCOTLAND. 

I.  That  the  Committee,  having  th^r 
attention  directed  to  proposed  measures 
for  iuQuencing  Government  and  Forlis- 
ment  in  reference  to  the  stale  of  the  law 
of  Patronage  in  tbe  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  deem  it  eipedient  that  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  and  statements 
should  be  submitted  on  their  part  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature : — 

II.  That  the  Church  which  they  repre- 
Bent  as  a  Comnuttee  has  long  and  eameatlj 
opposed  tbe  statutory  endowment  of  re- 
ligions bodies,  and  from  its  origin  hu 
been  opposed,  on  grounds  of  principle,  lo 
Patronage  in  all  its  forms;  regarding  the 
statutory  control  of  the  choice  of  ministers 
as  an  interference  with  the  Jnst  and  Scrip- 
tural rights  of  the  Christian  people. 

While,  therefore,  they  would  rejoice  Is 
see  all  members  of  the  Established  Church 
appreciating  and  e^iercising  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Church  members  in  the  mstier 
of  tbe  choice  of  their  ministers,  and  like- 
wise performing  the  duties  of  Church 
members  in  the  matter  of  their  snppart, 
they  know  no  reason  why  legislation  sboiild 
be  mvoked  to  deal  solely  with  tbe  evil  of 
Patronage,  and  not  also,  and  at  the  iSms 
time,  with  tbe  related  evil  of  Endowmut; 
and  they  believe  the  strongest  reaiom 
exist  why  both  the  legblative  control  of 
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ipotDtmenU  to  beneScei,  and  the  Ugia- 
lire  proiisioii  for  iacumbenta,  sboald, 
ilhonl  ddaj,  be  de&lt  witb  and  abolished 

III.  That,  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
iriBlisn  memberBhip  ia  the  choice  of 
eir  spiritoal  guides  aa  foaoded  in  Scrip- 
tal  cclalioQS  between  paator  and  people 
d  the  members  of  the  Cburch  generally, 
iLch  are  independent  of  civil  leitiBlation, 
dpraciicalljunkaoim  ia  State  Chnrcbei, 
•y  belieie  that  tbe  members  of  tbe 
ler,  by  suhjeccing  themselves  to  the  rale 
Farliameat  io  thia  matter,  and  excbang- 
{  a  Scriptural  for  a  statutory  freedom, 
TB  parted  with  the  guarantee  of  spiritual 
lependence,  which  is  rendered  impos- 
le  to  those  who  fetter  ihemselres  b;  a 
ilnte  creed  and  worship. 

IV.  That,  while  others  ma^  justly  com- 
lin  of  renewed  legislation  in  behalf  of 
i  Established  Chorch,  its  members  may 
oDce  escape  the  yoke  or  grievance  of 
ilronage,  either  collectively  or  indivi- 
■Uf,  by  following  tbe  example  of  the 
<«  Churches,  and  talcing  upon  them- 
■les  Ihe  support  of  their  own  ecclcsias- 
•I  (jalem, — a  responsibility  which  their 
!lllh  and  numbers  render  tbem  abun- 
inll;  able  to  assnme,  without  diminishing 
leir  power  for  other  reltgiooa  or  bene- 
Jtm  eSbrts.  Even  now,  without  legii- 
lion,  nothing  hinders  friendly  patrons 
m  conceding  to  congregations  the  Liberty 

coda  of  popular  election  from  negotiat- 
;wiiii  patrons  who  may  be  open  to  treat 
'  the  practical  transfer  of  their  rights  of 

V.  That  the  proposed  legialatiOD  appears 
Dii^pnaCe  not  in  popular  demand,  but  iu 
1  policy  of  recent  General  Assemblies, 
il  does  not  eeem  to  contemplate  tbe 
olition  of  Patronage,  as  some  have 
Itilj  supposed,  but  only  certain  schemes 
'  its  modification  or  stalatory  transfer  to 
*  bodies  of  patrons. 

rhat,  even  were  the  proposed  legislation 
'  ihe  abolilioD  of  Patronace,  that  qaes- 
s,  they  are  persuaded,  whatever  may 
ve  been  its  position  at  any  former  period, 
Qnat  now  ba  treated  as  one  of  private 
seem  to  the  section  of  tbe  religions 
blic  adhering  to  the  Estabiisbed  Church, 
I  can  only  be  settled  on  principles  of 
D«ral  application,  and  as  part  of  a 
usnre  for  the  Disestablishment  and 
seudowment  of  that  Chorcfa. 
VL  That,  in  their  judgment,  tbe  time 
s  gone  past  Irrevocably  for  any  altera- 
'Hi  of  the  law  of  Patronage  or  of  the 
Dstitnliou  of  tbe  Established  Cburch 
ailing  to  satiafy  or  recall  the  maltitnde* 
10,  on  various  grounds,  have  finally  re- 
:ted  its  Jarisdiciion,  or  for  further  legis* 


lation  in  the  interest  of  ita  preleniioni 

as  the  National  Church  being  patiently 
tolerated. 

Vlli  That  tbe  injustice  to  which  non- 
Established  Chnrches  are  subjected  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  religious  labours,  by 
the  legal  maintenance,  within  the  national 
pale,  of  power^l  privileged  bodies  in  tbe 
form  of  Established  Churches,  would  be 
augmented  bj  any  sneh  measures  as  those 
proposed,  which  would  increase  the  powers 
and  privileges,  but  not  the  responsibilities, 
of  the  members  and  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

VIIL  Thai,  were  it  otherwise  jnst,  the 
Estabiisbed  Cburch  has  done  nothing  to 
warrant  its  being  aided,  by  tlie  general 
citizenship  and  the  members  of  other 
Churches,  to  an  enlsi^ment  of  its  statn- 
lory  powers. 

After  enforcing  Patronage  in  its  most 
arbitrary  form  for  generations,  expelling 
from  its  communion  the  Secession  and 
Kclief  fathers,  and  alienating  by  intole- 
rance and  various  abuses  many  thousands 
of  the  best  of  Che  Scottish  people  from  its 
pole,  as  well  as  more  recently  renewing  its 
adhesion  to  the  terms  of  State  alliance  at 
defined  at  the  Diamption,  with  the  con- 
sequence of  shrinking  to  a  minority  of  the 
ecclesiastical  community  of  Scotland,  the 
Established  Church  cannot  justly  expect, 
however  jealously  many  of  its  mi  "■  — 
and  members  may  labonr  in  tbe  ci 
lield,  on  the  strength  of  a  tardy  ana  suu 
dnbiaus  repentance  of  its  General  As- 
sembly in  the  matter  of  Patronage,  that 
the  past  should  be  condoned  or  forgotten 
by  the  Scottish  people,  or  that  it  should 
be  permitted,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
to  assume  to  itself  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  country  tbe  position  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  a 
waning  and  sectional  influence  bj  new 
legist atiou,~^a  policy,  they  believe,  which 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  coald  not 
sanction  without  compromising  its  protest 
against  civil  establish ments  of  religion,  and 
which  no  GoTemment  could  wisely  aid  or 
abet. 

IX.  That  the  Synod  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Cburch  has  already  repeatedly, 
and  so  recently  as  its  meeting  in  May  last, 
expressed  its  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
legislation  which  is  now  demanded,  by 
petitioning  for  tbe  Dis establish ment  and 
Disendowment  of  the  Established  Chnrche* 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

X.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Committee  strennonsly  object  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  regarding  Patronage,  or 
10  any  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  Esta- 
blished  Cfhurch  of  Scotland  as  a  National 
Church. 

And  they  resolve  by  Memorial,  Petition, 
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■nd  all  proper  ineBDi,  earnestly  and 
■irongly  to  urge  on  GoTernment  and  Pei' 
liamenc  the  neceasitj  of  disconDteaaDciDg 

all  sach  legisUliOD,  and  taking  the  proper 
itepg  to  terminate,  not  only  the  erilj  of 
Patronage,  but  all  the  other  evils  of  a 
■jitem  proied  in  Scotland,  a«  well  ag  elae- 
where,  lo  be  injariona  to  the  peace  and 
~~~1i  of  the  nation,  bj  a  sniiable 


measure  for    the    DiBestablishment   and 

Disendowment  of  the  EatabliBhed  Cbnrch. 

Signed  in  name  and  by  authorilj  of  the 

Committee,  this  ninth  dajt  of  Jane  187$, 

Geoxqe  C.  Huttok,  Chairman. 

XJnrTED  Prebbitebiah  Librakt, 
a  QUKKM  Strbet,  r 
Sth  Jme  li 


^fsHtts  a{  lltto  ^ubEcations. 


Mask's  Mbmoibs  of  Jbsdb  Chkibt  :  A 
CommeDtary  on  the  Gospel  according  tc 
Hark.    Bj  James  Horisoh,  CD. 


*Cij. 


Bbbb  we  have  en  honest,  carefnl  piece  of 
work.  Dr.  MoriBon,  in  this  aa  in  hii  other 
ezegetical  volnmee,  shows  great  learoing 
and  research,  combined  with  shrewd  orj. 
ginal  observation.  Fnlly  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  to  be  met  with' in  the 
coarse  of  the  nartaliTe,  he  is  aingniarl/ 
hopeful  in  hit  attempts  to  clear  them 
■way ;  and  through  the  application  of  that 
>e  which  is  one  of  his  best 


lo  EBj  be  frequently  socceeds.  The  Com- 
^eoisry  proper  is  inlrodnced  by  remark- 
ably  able  proiegomtita,  in  which  the 
Petrine  source  ot  Math's  Gospel  is  di 
ensued,  as  also  its  relatioo  to  the  othi 
^jnoptic  Gospels,  and  i[g  pecotiBrities  i 
icyle.  Here  Dr.  Morison  shows  bimselt 
master  of  the  whole  field  of  German 
tpecnlation,  and  deals  blows  all  round, 
occasionally  iu  sledge  -  hammer  fashion. 
He  rejects  the  long  favoarile  idea  of  an 
triginal  gospel,  written  in  Aramaic,  from 
which  the  existing  Gospels  might  derive 
Uioss  narratives  which  they  had  in  common, 
»nd  dwells  rather  on  Herder's  Ihongbt  of 
the  oral  apostolic  teslimonies,  which  mast 

Sieessarily  have  preceded  the  written 
ospels,  and  hare  largely  moolded  them. 
Hit  discussions  are  throaghont  fair,  tem- 
perate, and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
tVe  give  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
iboronghness  of  the  exposition  which 
follows,  after  careful  examination  of  the 
|reater  part  of  it.  Now  and  then  we  light 
□n  expressions  that  are  somewhat  curt  and 
ronghj  and  Dr.  Morison,  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  German  authors,  has  perhaps 
Unconsciously  hampered  himself,  not  with 
their  theories,  but  their  phrases.  How 
Germanic,  for  example,  are  these  porten- 
tona  words:  'The  periphery  of  ibe  complex 


person,' — 'the  recoil  end  regurgitation  o( 
beneTolence.'  NeTertheleaa,theslndenlvill 
Und  throughout  these  pages  great  store  of 
practical  remark,  conjoined  with  scholarly 
and  critical  acumen.  The  commenting  it 
done  in  the  best  style,  with  clearness  and 
vigour  i  and  we  heartily  desire  that  Di. 
MorisoQ  may  be  enabled  speedily  to  give 
the  entire  work,  of  which  this  ia  another 
considerable  instalment.  Wo  gire  a  ehttS 
or  two  from  the  ampie  store.  On  MsA 
i.  31  there  is  the  following  note: — 'The 
virtue  that  went  forth  from  the  Lord 
restored  instantaneously  the  physical  equi- 
librinm  of  the  pslient.  He  willed,  and  it 
was  done.  He  is  thus  the  great  Healer 
and  liectiBer,  not  otily  in  the  inner  of 
moral  sphere  of  the  r 
assumed,  bat  also  it: 


When 


!   Hi! 


which  He 

or  material 

ill    sball   bs 

world,  OS  one 


absolntely  doi 

day  it  shall  be,  there  will  be  no  more 
disease.'  Again,  on  Mark  ii.  10,  h« 
pats  well  the  point  of  onr  Lord's  reply  to 
the  Scribes  :  '  They  might  call  in  qaestion 
His  authority  Co  say,  "Thy  sins  have  bsen 
forgiven,"  inasmuch  as  they  could  not 
actnally  see  the  dismissal  of  the  sins.  Bnt 
if,  when  He  said,  "Arise;  take  up  iby 
coach,  and  walk,"  they  could  see  with 
their  eyes  that  (be  flat  was  fulfilled,  then 
sorely  they  wonld  have  no  just  reason  for 
calling  in  gnestion  the  fnlness  of  the  divine 
authority  that  was  behind  all  that  He  wis 
saying  and  doing.  When  the  resources  of 
divinity  are  available,  it  is  jnst  as  easy  lo 
move  a  moantain  as  to  remove  a  mole-hill 
— to  cancel  the  liabilities  of  a  loal,  as  to 
strike  off  the  fetters  of  a  body.  .  .  .  And 
this  is  striking  on  chap.  iv.  22.  "The 
irv^  U  hidden,  that  U  may  be  found  Pul 
and  manifested.  And  no  one  thing  i> 
hidden  unless  that  it  may  be  bg  and  ^ 
manifeated,"  There  is  always  a  final  end 
in  hiding,  and  the  end  is  that  it  may  be 
manifested.  Hence  hnman  progression  in 
science,  and  in  all  tb«  application!  of 
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KitBte.   Etgii  wheawe  try  tohide  thinei, 

il  ii  dirinclj  permitted  for  s  leaion,  omy 
ihU,  aflei  a  season,  all  mar  be  revealed. 
The  wbole  oaiverse,  b;  and  bj,  vith  all 
ill  conienu,  will  be,  as  it  were,  absDlntelj 
iruupuenl  to  every  illnmined  eje.  To 
iheeje  of  Qod,  tbere  is,  already,  eveTj- 
theie  complete  transpareney.' 

1.  LiusBircE  GlLLMORB  :  Peasant  and 
Putor.  By  the  late  Rev,  A.  Wilunb, 
afWbaliay,  Sbeiland. 


■t  time!  lovarde  the  improbable,  the 
larger  number  of  yonthfii)  readers  «bo 
once  submit  themselves  to  iis  spell  will 
not  be  released  therefrom  till  they  have 
coropleted  and  cloaed  the  volnme.  We 
scarcely  r^airo  to  add,  tbat  from  the  pages 
of  ibis,  at  of  all  the  other  issnes  of  the 
same  pablishers,  the  iavlng  light  of  gospel 
truth   shines    with    »   clear   and  steady 


iZmk;  OB  MosRiita  Mists.  By  tba 
Anlhor  of  >The  Wish  and  the  Way,' 
'The Story  of  Aim^'  'The  DLatoond 
Wreath,'  etc. 


EicBofihe  three  above-namedpublications 
liubeenbioiightoatliylbeMeSBrB.Olipbant 
in  s  iBry  attractive  fonn  ;  and  while  thus 
iitemally  fitted  to  anesl  the  eye,  especl- 
lU;  of  the  young;,  their  coDlents  are  well 
isiud  to  engage  and  improve  tbe  heart. 


Ttfthnl 


Slhe: 


n  of 


T  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of 
ilom,  SB  a  college  cotemporaty, — now  a 
jMd  many  years  gone  by,— we  happen  to 
bi'c  lome  slight,  yel  pleasant,  remem- 
brances. With  a  garniture  of  interesting, 
""'  1  then,  we  had  almt 


London ;  Jun«  Nlibet  *  Co.    l«Ta. 

Ik  a  very  pleasant  way,  Dr.  Balfour 
shows  the  parallel  between  the  gems  of 
earth  and  tbe  '  precious  sons  of  Zion.' 
He  has  brought  together  many  inlerestiD)c 
facts,  and  has  so  put  them  as  to  edify  as 


London:  Hodderiuid  StoothMn.    UT3. 

ScCH  a  noble  career  as  Dr,  Anderson's 
deierres  a  fitting  memorial.  For  many 
jears  he  stood  among  the  fore 


,llj,  i 


nslni 


>  illas 


I  give 


>  not  nnfaithfnl  picture  of  tbe  rngged 
pilhwaj  along  and  up  which  a  Scottish 
peuant  boy  has  ofien  struggled  and 
climbed  into  a  pulpit,  and  been  qualified 
'c[  a  life  of  honoar  and  maGh  uSBfulness 
u  s  minister  of  Christ. 

S.  Tbsust  Out  is  a  historical  romance 
£f  the  lime   of  Knox  and   the  Scotlith 
lich  the  great  Refori 


The 


idberents  of  the  new  and  tbe  old  faiths 
ihit  crisis  of  our  na^onal  history  is  por- 
'tsjed  with  considerable  vigour.  A  story 
<>f  plighted  love,  in  which  Knox  himself 
is  introduced  as  one,  and  not  the  least 
inlereited,  of  the  parties,  carties  the 
reider  plessantlj  along  from  the  first  page 
10  ilie  last  of  a  very  instruclive  volume. 

3.  ZiKA  is  a  tale  of  modern  life,  illus- 
iraiing  the  poHCr  of  vital  godliness  in 
iearingayoungperBDnaQCceasfully  through 
S  cheqaered  career  of  trial,  as  well  from 
onlwardlj  prosperous  as  from  adverse 
eircnmitances.  Tboagh  some  of  the  inci- 
dents and  turns  of  the  story  are,  we 
ibiuk,  sufficiently  struued,  so  as  to  verga 


intellectnally,  morally, 
the  busy  metropolis  of  the  West  It 
no  easy  thing  to  win  this  place,  when  men 
like  Wardlaw  and  Heugh,  King  and  Mar- 
shall, already  commanded  the  public  ear; 
but  not  only  did  he  keep  bis  own  with 
the  best  orators  of  tbe  day,  but,  as  age 
mellowed  bis  eloquence,  be  was  always 
growing  in  public  regard  and  influence. 
His  well-known  eccentricities  were  apt  to 
conceal  the  sterling  manliness  and  vigour 
of  his  character ;  but  jet  tbe  ecccntriciliei 
were  part  of  himself,  and  as  sucb,  in  any 
sketch  of  bis  life,  could  not  be  unnoted. 
With  all  Dr.  Anderson's  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  he  was  singularly 
conservative  in  bis  theological  opinions, 
and  that  to  the  close.  Very  truly  Mr. 
Gilflllan  says:  'He  could  not  by  any 
means  he  called  a  Broad  Churehman,  and 
his  opinion  about  the  canon,  inspiration, 
and  other  vexed  questions  of  the  day,  were, 
with  perhaps  a  few  modiGcations,  those  of 
his  clerical  neighbonrs."  With  question, 
able  taste,  it  is  added  :  '  These,  however, 
were  qnestions  which  he  did  not  seem  to 
us  to  bava  very  deeply  studied.'  The  fact 
is,  that  Anderson's  regard  for  what  was 
progressive  was  balanced  by  his  love  for 
what  was  true.  It  can  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  this  volume  will  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tions of  Dr.  Anderson's  admirers.    It  ii 
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written  nitb  Mr.  GilGllaD'a  lunal  beant-  Mr.  Bioaks,  vbicb  appetred  in  oar  pafcei. 

nesi  and  pictureequeneis,   but  il  is  too  It  ia  mncb  to  be  desired  tbat  maleriaJB  for 

aketcbf  snd  piecemeal  in  its    construe-  illattrating  so  unique  a   cbaracter   had 

tion,  and  it  faiU  to  give  aa  aoT  idea  of  Dr.  been  more  urefallf  and  patientlvgatbered 

Aaderson'i  work  as  a  singalarlj  faiibful  by  bis  biograpber;  and  let  ns  hope  tbu 

Mid   saccesafnl   preacber    of   tbe    Word,  any  writings  tbat  still  remain    maj   be 

The  gem  of  tbe  Tolome  is  the  Tetter  from  apeedily  gifeu  to  the  world. 


Uani^lU  Retrospect. 

THE  FREE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  meetjng  of  tite  Free  Aasembly  was  looked  forward  to  this  year,  not  onl^rby  tbe 
Free  Church  itself,  but  by  all  the  Churches  negotiating  for  union,  with  very  great 
anxiety.  Tbe  Aoti-UniaQHts  hod  been  agitating  with  great  diligence,  uid  had 
ahown  bo  bitter  and  deternuned  boatility  to  the  aeheme  of  mutual  eligibility  of 
ToiniBters,  which  the  vast  majority  of  presbyteries  had  approved,  that  a  diarnption 
seemed  inevitable.  The  Union  leaders  looked  grave,  and  the  tone  of  their  Hpeecbee 
showed  that  they  were  full;  alive  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  crisie  which  eeemed 
imminent;  while  their  Anti-Union  opponenta  assumed  at  the  first  a  boldness  of 
tone  which  looked  as  if  they  were  ready  for  the  end  J 

We  confess  frankly  for  ourselves  that  we  never  bad  any  apprehensions  of  t, 
serious  disruption,  'tlie  day  of  disruptions  is  now  past ;  and  we  have  come  to  the 
time  of  disestabl lament  and  union.  The  pcqiutar  sympathy — and  they  must 
have  seen  and  felt  this — would  have  been  against  tbe  Acti-Unioniste,  and  tley 
would  have  home  the  stigma  of  being  a  narrow-minded  factious  section  of  thdr 
Church,  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  tbe  Christian  spirit  of  the  age,  and  seriouslj 
obstmctive  to  progress  in  the  ^ue  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  They  would  have 
been  a  miserable  ecclesiastical  fragment,  which  would  in  the  course  of  years  have 
grown  '  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.'  These  considerations,  we  have 
always  believed,  would  make  the  greater  number  of  them  pause.  We  acknow- 
ledge, however,  tbat  we  were  not  quite  prepared  till  recently  for  the  submission  of 
the  Unionists.  It  may  be  magoanimoas  in  an  overwhelming  army  to  snnender  to 
a  small  host  that  it  coutd  easily  annihilate,  but  it  is  not  usual,  and  events  must 
show  whether  it  is  wise.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  tone  of  sadness  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Union  leaders  when  they  announced  their  resolution  to  reverse  arras  and 
lower  their  flag. 

We  are  glad,  however,  tbat  disruption  has  been  averted ;  but  we  must  own 
that  the  compromise  by  which  it  has  been  effected  shows  that,  after  all,  the  point 
between  the  contending  parties  has  been  brought  down  to  one  of  wonderful  inwg- 
nificance.  The  motion  Dr,  Candliah  meved  on  behalf  of  the  Union  Commit- 
tee embraced  the  adopting  of  the  much-denounced  scheme  of  Mutual  Eligibihty; 
but  it  bad  a  prouwo,  which  waft  meant  as  a  sop  to  the  Anti- Unionists,  that  certain 
dociunents  should  be  sent  to  the  mtnister  sailed,  after  bis  call  was  sustained.  This 
was  not  enough  for  the  Anti- Unionists ;  but  by  and  by  it  was  agreed  to  alter  the 
motion  thus  far,  that  these  documents  ^ould  be  sent  before  the  cail  was  sustained. 
This  change  proved  the  healing  balsam.  Disruption  was  averted ;  and  the  Mutual 
Eligibility  scheme,  with  this  safeguard,  was  allowed  to  pass  I 

We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  the  Assembly's  motion  too  minutely,  ffe 
must,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  tbat,  wbUe  the  other  negotiating  Churches 
have  adopted  the  scheme,  and  opened  their  pulpits  to  ministers  who  take  thdr 
formula,  ^e  Free  Church  has  dogged  its  call  with  a  provision  which  has  the  look 
of  not  being  very  generous  and  confiding.  We  cannot  speak  for  our  Chnrch,  sa 
we  have  no  comnaission  to  do  so,  but  we  speak  for  ourselves ;  and  we  cannot  help 
Baying  that,  on  tbe  first  blush  of  it,  that  is  the  fight  in  which  we  are  constTaind 
to  regard  their  motion.  Of  course,  the  explanation  is,  that  it  is  a  conce^sioii  14 
anti-union  fears  and  prejudices. 
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We  hsre  hitherto  taken  almost  no  notice  of  the  hard  apeeches  which  have  been 
made  t^;aiiist  ns  by  the  Anti-Uaionieta ;  nor  aball  we  now  enter  into  aoy  contro- 
Ter^  with  them.  We  would  only  eay  thsit  we  have  remarked  with  amazement  a 
bitt«nieBa  of  tone  in  speaking  of  tia,  on  the  part  of  Bome  anti-union  brethren  who 
bre  had  a  high  name  for  piety ;  and  we  would  remind  them,  that  if  they  are  to 
preserre  their  reputation,  they  should  have  guarded  their  Bpeech  more  carefully, 
and  shown  a  little  more  of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, 

Aod  now  tbat  Union  negotiations  have  been  suspended,  we  hope  that  the  heats 
and  heartbumingB  which  have  been  created  will  speedily  die  away,  and  that,  at  no 
distant  date,  we  shall  see  the  TJnioD  accomplished  on  a  broader  bafds  than  that  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  consummate  it. 

We  htul  with  greater  satisfaction  the  resolution  oome  to  in  reference  to  disestab- 
iisliment.  It  is  cert&tnly  far  short  of  the  position  of  our  Church  on  this  question, 
bnt  it  shows  that  the  current  of  opinion  in  the  Free  Church  in  regard  to  civil 
eetablishnenta  of  religiou  is  flowing  in  the  right  direction.  A  motion  expressly 
Bupporting  the  policy  of  disestabliahment,  and  made  by  an  unknown  member,  re- 
ceived very  considerable  aup^rt!  This  is  significant.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
¥6  shall  very  soon  find  our  Free  brethren  in  line  with  ourselves  on  the  field  on 
which  we  have  so  long  fought.  From  the  position  they  have  t&ken  up,  they  may 
do  good  service ;  but  they  are  certain  to  occupy  before  long  our  higher  vantage 
ground. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  notice  of  other  matters  in  the  Assembly's  pro- 
wedmss,  and  of  pointii  in  the  Moderator's  lengthened  addresses  on  which  we 
might  have  commented. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  ASSEMBLY. 

The  report  of  Professor  Charteris  to  the  Assembly  on  Christian  Work  claims  for  the 
Cbnrca  of  Scotland  47'09  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population,  and  assigns  38'39 
per  cent,  to  the  other  Protestant  Churches. 

We  have  no  wish  to  detract  in  any  way  from  any  merit  that  bekings  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  connection  with  Christian  work,  nor  to  represent  her  num- 
bers as  less  than  they  really  are,  but  we  cannot  allow  a  representation  so  grossly 
envDeoos  as  this  to  pass  unchallenged. 

By  the  Professor's  own  confeasion,  not  a  half  of  the  congregations  have  given  in 
inj  return,  so  that  his  figures  are  very  much  the  result  of  conjecture  ^  and  being 
icauipnlated  by  a  somewhat  virid  imagination,  the  result  ia  naturally  Tery  favour- 
sbiB  to  his  Church.  His  statistics  have  been  subjected  to  sharp  criticism  in  the 
^'ilrth  British  Mail,  from  which  we  take  the  following  :^'  Twenty  yeare  ago  a  reli- 
giouB  census  was  taken  along  with  the  ordinary  census,  and  there  has  been  none 
aince;  bat  as  the  returns  were  not  compulsory,  there  were  many  instancea  in  which 
none  were  givfen.  The  superintendence  of  this  branch  of  the  census  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Horace  Mann,  and  the  figures  which  he  gives  were  got  up  with  all  possible  care, 
and  may  be  taken  as  coming  near  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  religious 
Mlta  then.   From  his  repori^  it  appeared  that  on  a  given  Sabbath  there  were — 

'  At  morning  service  in  Established  Chnrob, 

„  „  Free  and  United  Presbyteri 

„            „          Other  denominations,         .        .        .  j.4u,»09 

At  afternoon  service  in  Established  Church,                           .  184,193 

„            „          Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  284,994 

„            „          Other  denominations,         .        .        .  90,677 

'Thug,  in  the  morning,  122  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  in  the  Estabtished 
Choreb,  16-6  in  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian,  or  205  altogether  in  Dissenting 
ChnrcheB.  In  the  afternoon,  6-4  were  in  the  Established  Church,  12-0  in  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian,  orl6'l  in  Dissenting  Churches.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  twenty  years  ago ;  and  we  are  bold  to  afiirm  that 
It  has  not  altered  to  any  very  appreciable  extent  in  favour  of  the  Establishment. 
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So  for  from  that  Church  having  4709  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  popDiation,  «e 
believe,  with  the  Niirlh  liritidi  Mail,  that  were  Btatiatica  accurately  taken  now,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  cot  bave  more  than  one-third,  if  even  one-third,  of  the 
populatioa 

The  aim  of  this  statistical  dispkj  bj  Professor  Charterie  is  no  doubt  to  stave  off 
diseatabliahment,  but  it  will  not  delay  the  time  of  the  end. 

The  anti -patronage  feeling  in  the  Assembly,  the  rise  of  which  aince  the  Disrap- 
tion  is  a  phenomenon,  was  fanned  by  Sir  R.  Anetrutfaer,  hut,  as  we  anticipated, 
has  not  accomplished  much  ;  for  the  subject  haa  received  the  cold  shoulder  both  in 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  dealt  with  except  io  con- 
nection with  disestablishment.  Patronage  in  a  Chnrch  is  a  groat  evil,  but  a  Slate 
iuBtitution  free  from  State  control  is  a  political  wrong.  The  people  connected  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  have  only  to  end  the  State  alliance  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
Christian  privileges.  The  failure  of  their  present  movement  is  a  heavy  blow  and 
sore  discouragement  to  them. 

The  Wallace  case  has  been  relegated  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  while  the 
Commission  have  been  reprimanded  for  their  int«Tfercnce  in  the  inatt«r.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  case  has  been  very  well  managed,  but  we  trust  that  it  will  be 
thoroughly  eiamined,  and  that  when  it  comes  again  before  the  Assembly,  as  it  it 
likely  to  do,  they  will  show  commendable  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  matter. 

The  closing  address  of  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Gillan,  is  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion  from  that  of  Dr.  Jameson's  last  year,  and  furnishes  abundant  material  lor 
criticism.  His  eulogium  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be  natural,  but  unfortun- 
ately it  is  not  accurate;  while  his  references  to  those  who  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  disestablishment  have  a  tartness  inthem  which  seems  to  savour  of  confidence, 
but  which  really  shows  that  he  is  not  without  fear  for  the  future.  One  can  hardlj 
read  without  a  smile  this  question,  propounded  with  official  gravity :  'Soppoee 
State  Churches  were  swept  away  to-day,  what  would  follow  to-morrow  ? '  Well, 
what  would  follow  ?  We  have  very  little  hesitation  in  answering  tha4^  avery  greU 
deal  of  good  would  follow,  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  herself,  and  all  the  other 
Chnrches  lu  the  country.  What  has  followed  in  Ireland?  What  have  we  \a 
America?  Dr.  Gillan  may  rest  assured  that  a  country  will  never  suSer  when  its 
leg^Iature  faithfully  administers  the  law  of  righteousness. 

The  disestablishment  movement  has  now  fairly  begun,  and  it  vrill  require  speeches 
of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  Dr.  Gillan  to  stay  it. 


APOSTOLIC  RELICS. 

There  has  been  an  important  'find 'at  Rome  in  the  Chnrch  of  the  Twelve  Apostlei, 
viz.  the  discovery  in  a  sarcophagus  of  some  of  the  remains  of  the  apostles  Philip 
and  James  the  less.  A  commission  of  learned  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  have  sat 
upon  them  and  authenticated  them.  Five  teeth  were  found  in  the  sarcophagus, 
and  a«  one  of  these  was  of  a  different  size  from  the  otlier  four,  it  occurred  to  tbe 
commission  that  it  might  be  the  tooth  of  James,  one  of  whose  molars  was  known 
to  be  awanting !  A  deputation  was  forthwith  sent  witJt  the  stray  tooth  to  Ancoss, 
where  the  skull  of  the  apostle  is,  and  the  tooth  was  found  to  fit  the  vacant  space 
in  the  jaw  so  exactly,  that  its  apostohc  ownership  has  been  considered  unchalleDge- 
able  !  There  were  also  found  some  leg  bones,  which,  on  being  compared  with  uie 
foot  of  Philip  which  Christ  washed,  and  which  is  in  EUife  preservation,  agreed  with 
it,  and  were  therefore  duly  credited  to  Philip  I  On  this  discovery  being  made,  a 
tndnum  was,  by  permission  of  tbe  Pope,  celebrated  with  great  solemnity. 

Comment  on  this  discovery  is  hardly  necessary ;  we  would  only  observe  that 
those  savaitg  who  composed  the  commission  should  hare  first  proved  that  the  bodiet 
of  Philip  and  James  were  ever  at  Rome,  either  living  or  dead.  But  after  all,  what 
matters  it?  A  bone  ticketed  with  the  name  of  an  apostle  will  be  to  the  saperBtilioui 
just  as  valuable  as  if  it  had  really  belonged  to  an  apoetie. 
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THE  O'KEEFFE  CASE. 


The  liev.  Mr.  O'Keeffe,  a  refraclory  prieat  at  Callaa,  baa  d&red  to  bring  no  less  a 
perBonoge  into  court  on  a  Ubel  than  Cardinal  CullaD.  The  trial  haa  ended  in 
faTOur  of  Mr.  O'Keeffe,  with  a  farthing  damt^ea  and  costs.  The  case  is  one  of 
great  importance,  as  it  beais  upon  the  independence  not  onljof  the  Romish  Church 
in  our  dominionB,  but  of  all  Churches.     As  the  ruling  of  Jadga  Whiteside  in  the 


THE  OLD  CATHOUC  CONGRESS  AT  COLOGNE. 

The  'Old  CaUkoLica,'  or  the  Diillinger  part;,  held  thdr  second  annual  conference  in 
tbe  beginning  of  June,  at  Cologne,  and  have  made  considerable'  progress  in  the 
lomiaiion  of  a  scberne  of  ecclesiastical  organization. 

The  government  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  is  committed  to  the  biahop  and  a 
ejnodal  council  of  four  clergymen  and  five  laymen,  to  be  elected  by  the  ueneral 
SjQod.  For  the  present,  the  central  committees  of  Munich  and  Cologne  are  to 
co-eitBt  vith  the  synodal  council.  A  proper  scheme  of  representation  is  to  be 
prepared  for  the  congress  in  September,  and  submitted  for  final  adoption  by  the 
Geueral  Synod  in  1874,  which  is  to  consist  of  the  bishop,  all  the  priests,  and  lay 
repreaentativea  from  congregations.  The  number  of  Old  Catholic  congregations  in 
lieiTQany  is  55. 

Dr.  Reinkens  of  Brealau  haa  been  elected  bishop  by  the  conference.  He  has  been 
for  Bome  time  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  that  city,  is  the  author  of 
aeveral  learned  works  on  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hilary,  etc.,  aud  has  a  high 
character  aa  a  apiritoally-minded,  earnest  man.  The  German  correspondent  of  the 
Ouardian  says :  '  He  is  a  man  that  has  made  friends  wherever  he  has  gone,  with 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike ;  hie  name  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  all  bvers  of 
Bplritual  religion  hail  his  election  aa  a  great  triumph  of  faith.' 

It  was  expected  that  Dr.  Reinkens  would  be  consecrated  by  the  Janseniat 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Dr.  Loos,  but  the  Archbishop  has  died,  and  the  consecration 
must  be  performed  by  the  Jansenist  Bishop  of  Deventer,  the  only  bishop  which  the 
liCtle  Jansenist  community  of  Holland  has  at  present. 

The  Ultramontane  papers  are  sneering  at  the  whole  movement,  Jiut  it  is  the 
tkin  end  of  a  wedge  whiim  will  ultimately  very  materially  damage  tjie  Papacy. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  South  German  Old  CauaoUcs  have  met  at 
Uunkb,  and  have  hailed  with  rapture  the  election  of  Dr.  Reinkens  as  bishop ;  and 
it  is  DOW  reported  that  he  ia  to  be  consecrated  either  by  the  Bishop  of  Deventer 
or  an  Armenian  bishop. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 
Affairs  in  Spain  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  ministries  have  come  and  gone 
at  Madrid  like  dissolving  viewB.  A  Federal  Republic  has  now  been  proclaimed ; 
hot  how  it  ia  to  be  estabUshed  in  a  country  with  the  traditions  of  Spain,  and  with 
the  kind  of  material  which  Iter  unreliable  popnlace  furnishes,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
Bland.  The  Carlists  are  also  still  active,  so  that  altogether  matters  are  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory  condition. 

France  haa  passed  tnrough  a  crisis.  M.  Thiers  has  been  forced  to  resign,  and 
Marshal  Macmahon  haa  been  installed  President  in  his  room.  So  far,  matters  have 
gone  quietly,  aud  we  would  fain  hope  will  continue,  although  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged there  is  not  a  little  reason  to  tear  that  Macmahon  may  soon  have  his  powers 
of  controlling  a  fickle  and  an  excitable  people  tried  to  the  ntmosL  The  Ultramon- 
tanes  are  hopeful  1  ' 

The  Persian  Shah  haa  landed  on  our  shores,  and  has  been  received  with  demon- 
sttatioDB  becoming  his  regal  dignity.  He  comes,  we  nnderstand,  to  study  the  lead- 
ing features  of  Western  civilisation,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  able,  when  he  returns 
to  his  own  kingdom,  to  turn  them  to  account  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
enbjecU. 
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We  are  glad  to  leajn  that  the  Sultau  of  Zanzibar  haa  at  last  signed  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  treaty  in  reference  to  the  slave  trade,  and  that  this  acoiUBed  traffic  on  the 
weet  coast  of  Africa  is  now  to  be  pat  dotrn.  The  alare  market  at  Zandbar  has 
been  dosed,  and  our  cruisers  will  now  prevent  anj  impoTtation  of  slaves. 

POPERY  IN  ENGLAND. 
From  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  inspired,  if  not  written,  by  Archbishop 
Manning,  the  following  statisticB  bearing  on  the  state  of  popery  in  England  are 
gleaned: — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  England  1  archbishop;  12  bishops; 
13  cathedral  chapters,  consisting  each  of  a  provost  and  10  canons;  13  dioceses; 
with  1621  clergy,  1016  chapels,  200  schools  in  London,  and  800  in  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land. All  this  spiritnal  machineiy  is  kept  moving  by  voluntary  agency ;  and  the 
writer  says :  '  Neither  the  priest  nor  the  people  would  eichaoge  tliis  mutual  service 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  things  for  the  richest  endowments  rf  the  State.'  Whata 
pity  that  the  priests  at  Rome  think  otherwise  !  and  what  a  pity  that  even  here  tbef 
should  clamour  so  loudly  for  the  endowment  of  religion  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion !    The  number  of  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  is  1,500,000. 

MR.  FORSTER'S  EDUCATIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 
Mr.  Forster's  proposed  amendments  on  the  English  Education  Act  are  very  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  are  certain  tfl  meet  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  resolute 
oppontion,  though  poambly  enough  they  may  be  carried.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  Mr.  Forster  can  regard  the  transference  of  the  payment  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  from  school  boards  to  poor  law  guardians  as  meetiog 
in  any  way  the  objection  of  the  Nonconformists  that  they  are  rated  for  denomi- 
national teaching.  His  compulsory  clause  is  also  miserably  inadequate.  The  Englith 
Independent  is  right  in  calling  his  proposals  '  a  miserable,  peddling  attempt  at 
compromise,  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  genius  or  originality,  based  npon  no 
principle,  and  securing  no  end  which  true  Liberals  can  regard  with  any  satis- 
faction.' 

TgE  ANTI-PATRONAGE  DEBATE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  tone  of  the  anti-patronage  debate  in  Parliament  is  not  fitted  to  give  t^e 
friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  much  hope  of  a  speedy  release  from  their 
'grievance' — at  least,  in  the  way  they  desire;  for  although  much  was  apoten 
against  patronage,  yet  it  waa  shown  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  question  there 
were  other  parties  in  Scotland  besides  the  adherents  of  the  Kirk  who  required  to 
be  consulted.     The  reference  to  this  by  Mr.  Gladstone  waa  very  significant. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  by  no  means  happy  in  his  speech ;  and  his  assertioit 
that  this  matter  of  patronage  does  not  concern  the  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
Scotland,  shows  that  he  wishes  to  ignore  the  ground  on  which  the  eccleaiaBticBl 
struggle  now  pending  is  to  be  fuught  out.  Mr.  M'Laren's  speech  In  the  Commons 
was  clear,  sound,  and  able. 

The  present  issue  of  the  debate  is  nit ;  but  should  Sir  Robert  Anstmther  move 
next  year  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  as  was  suggested,  and  as  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  do,  we  shall  then  see  the  struggle  f^ly  begun. 

We  are  glad  that  our  Synod's  Disestablishment  Committee  have  issued  a  series 
of  able  resolutions  on  this  subject.    The  leaven  of  their  right  principles  ia  sure  W 
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ON   VARIETY. 

Br  the  increased  facilities  for  travel  we  possess,  there  is  imparted  to  modern 
life  a  SMise  of  variety  nDknovru  to  the  aDcieats.  Toim8t«  can  ia  a  single 
day  pass  through  the  wildest  or  the  softest  scenery;  cau  climb  the  moimtaiii 
steep,  or  sail  along  rirer  and  lake,  or  risit  the  scenes  of  song  and  story.  The 
Qatnral  features  of  each  coontry  on  the  globe  may  be  made  familiar  to  us, 
if  not  by  actual  visit,  at  least  by  most  faithfnl  representation.  Anything 
that  lifts  ap  existence  from  that  sameness  into  which  it  is  so  apt  to  fall,  and 
imparts  a  freshness  to  everyday  experience,  may  be  accepted  as  a  good. 
While,  no  doubt,  there  are  dangers  in  the  desire  for  change  and  novelty,  the 
blessings  have  ever  appeared  to  us  to  overbalance  the  possible  evils.  Has 
not  Ood  created  the  variety  so  manifest  in  nature  to  meet  the  craving  in  the 
hnman  mind  after  the  new  and  untriedT  What  a  charm  there  is  in  the 
mii^ltng  or  succession  of  the  sublime  and  the  'beantiful !  When  you  have 
admired  the  guarled  tmnk  and  spreading  branches  and  grasping  roots  of 
lie  oa,lt  of  a  century's  growth,  your  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the  moss  that 
(.'Overs  its  bark,  or  the  violet  that  thrives  in  its  shade.  JJot  Unfrequently 
there  is  to  be  met  much  tameuess  of  scenery  jnst  before  some  glorious  land- 
scape entrances  eye  and  mind.  Several  of  onr  readers  will  remember  the 
long  and  wearisome  drive  in  Skye  ere  the  CuchuUm  Hills  fascinate  the  traveller 
with  their  weird  forms ;  or  the  unromantic  railway  route  almost  up  to  the 
point  when  the  Killarney  Lakes  and  Mountains  open  up  their  wonders. 

Nature  inflnences  o^  through  the  harmonious  blending  of  varied  charms. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  beantifnl  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  wise 
and  gracious  Designer,  from  the  adaptation  of  man's  material  form  to  the 
world  in  which  he  dwells.  The  eye  and  the  light,  the  ear  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  air,  the  body  and  the  laws  of  gravitation,  have  a  mutual  adaptation. 
May  we  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  ceaseless  changes  observable  in 
nature,  and  the  delight  which  the  mind  instinctively  takes  in  them  1 

Man  is  the  mirror  of  the  world,  and  there  are  reflected  in  him  its  change- 
fnl  moods  as  well  as  general  features.  Passion  is  the  storm  of  the  soul. 
Peace  is  sunshine.  A  genial  natare  is  like  the  smooth  lake  with  ever-fresh 
verdure  on  its  banks.  There  are  granitic  men  who  leave  on  you  the  impress 
o£  rugged  hill,  thehome  alike  of  the  hghtoing  and  the  streams. 
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As  varied  as  the  faces  of  men  are  their  characters  aDd  histories.  Every 
hamau  being  is  to  a  certain  estent  a  new  creation.  He  has  Bomethiog 
peculiar  to  Mmself,  along  with  the  common  likeness  to  the  race ;  and  it  is  a 
noble  Btndj  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the  peculiar  featnre  of  each  one  we  meet. 
We  remember  saying  to  a  noted  photographer,  that  the  mere  mechanical 
part  of  his  work  bo  constantly  repeated  and  nuvaried  must  be  wearisome. 
He  replied,  that  he  could  not  engage  in  the  mere  mechanical  operation  did 
he  not  make  the  face  of  each  person,  whose  likeness  he  was  taking,  the 
object  of  study,  so  that  he  might  see  the  character  thrbngh  the  dial  of  the 
face. 

Whatever  diEBculty  may  Ue  in  the  way  of  our  knowing  the  pecnliai 
character  of  others,  or  even  our  own,  it  is  matter  of  truest  comfort  to 
know  that  the  disciphne  of  onr  heavenly  Father  is  suited  to  the  personal 
disposition  and  special  circumstances  of  each  of  us.  What  varietji  there  is 
among  the  children  of  Ood's  household,  and  how  diverse  the  means  of 
bringing  them  within  the  home  and  keeping  them  there !  Some  Christiaos 
are  like  the  palm  of  the  plain,  others  Hke  the  cedar  of  the  mountain ;  some 
are  babes  in  Christ,  and  remain  long  in  their  nursing  state,  others  start  up 
quickly,  ahnost  precociously,  into  full-grown  men ;  some  are  sons  of  thunder, 
others  are  sons  of  consolation ;  some  can  speak  for  Christ,  others  can  die 
fpr  Him;  some  are  the  thoughtful  Marys,  others  are  the  working  Marthas; 
and  rightly  to  develope  each  personal  gift  and  grace,  the  training  of  God's 
providence  is  now  provided.  Life  is  no  chapter  of  accidents,  but  a  chain 
many-linked  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne. 

We  wonld  be  unable  to  understand  any  one  season  of  the  year  did  we  not 
see  at  the  autumn  time  the  gathered  results  of  so  many  changes.  And  so  in 
human  life,  yon  must  wait  until  character  is  ripened,  through  the  manifokl 
influences  God  sends  and  directs,  ere  passing  jndgmeut  on  the  whole. 

The  world  of  the  holy  and  the  loving  is  the  world  of  endless  variety.  If 
the  discipline  that  God  appoints  His  children  now  is  meant  for  the  unfolding 
and  perfecting  of  their  real  character,  then  the  character  gained  on  earth 
and  in  time  is  meant  for  the  work  and  progress  of  etermty.  Heaven  is  the 
Father's  house,  but  it  has  many  mansions.  One  roof-tree  is  over  all,  but 
with  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  home  circle  there  is  joined  the  stiniulos  of 
the  most  varied  and  ennobling  society.  What  specimens  of  loveliness  man's 
renewed  nature  shall  present  under  the  ever  sonny  smile  of  Qod  I  One  can 
feel  at  times  even  here  what  untried  resources  we  can  fall  back  upon.  There 
are  powers  even  of  physical  endurance  and  effort  that  are  dormant  till  called 
forth  by  a  sudden  emergency.  Beneath  the  snrface  of  life  what  depths 
unsounded  of  possible  happiness  or  woe !  A  few  hours  only  may  be  between 
the  aoul  and  an  entirely  new  and  unexpected  revelation  of  itself.  What  tnof 
be  here  we  know  toill  be  yonder.  The  capabilities  of  the  spirit  ransomed, 
purified,  perfected,  will  become  manifest.  How  radiant,  then,  will  be  the 
variety  of  character,  and  how  complete  the  adjustment  of  the  inward  to  the 
outward ! 

That  manifoldness  which  gives  its  charm  to  life  now  will  not  be  wantjog 
when  all  things  are  made  new,  and  earth's  brightest  hoars  are  forgotten 
in  the  glory  that  ezcelleth.  Be  it  onrs  to  use  aright  the  variety  of  g^  ve 
daily  receive,  and  to  unite  all  powers  of  mind  and  body  in  His  service  whose 
love  is  the  Sun  of  the  Universe. 
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SCENES  FROM  BAJPUT  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  ROBSON, 

NO.  Till.   THE  MAHRATTA  DOHIKATION. 

Riie  of  the  Mshrattas  :  their  Fiml  Interference  in  Rajput  Affairs ^Hiatory  of  Ummeda 
— CMtion  of  Aimer — Siege  of  Udaypnr — Snlijection  of  Maiwsc — Firal  Appearance  of 
(he  EngliEh — Cbange  of  Policy. 

We  hare  hitherto,  in  the  history  of  the  Rajpats,  had  to  contemplate  scenes 
which,  thoQgh  chequered,  are  yet  on  the  whole  such  as  may  be  looked  on 
ifith  satisfaction.  We  now  come  to  a  period  which,  thongh  not  nnrelieved 
bj  nobler  iDcidenta  and  traits,  is  on  the  whole  one  of  gloom,  of  hamiliation, 
»nd  of  disgrace  for  Rajpntana.  The  chief  instmnents  in  this  were  the 
Mahrattag,  and  it  will  cast  tight  cm  what  follows  if  we  first  of  all  glance  at 
the  principal  points  in  their  history.  The  Matffattas  inhabit  the  mountainons 
district  to  the  south-east  of  Bombay.  Some  of  them  claim  kindred  with  the 
Rajputs,  but  the  purity  of  their  descent  is  considered  to  be  destroyed  by 
inlennarriage  with  lower  castes.  They  are  '  of  diminutive  stature  and  ■ 
rnlgar  appearance,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  noble  figure  of  the 
Rajpnt ;  bnt  they  are  sturdy,  laborious,  and  persevering,  and  distinguished 
tor  ennning.'  They  were  at  first  only  village  clerks  and  husbaadmen,  bat, 
in  the  contests  between  the  Mnhomnwdan  kingdoms  of  southern  India,  they 
vere  euroUed  as  soldiers  on  both  sides,  and  were  thus  gradually  transformed 
into  a  nation  of  warriors,  who  needed  only  a  leader  to  raise  thwi  to  empire. 
This  leader  appeared  in  the  person  of  Sivaji.  He  began  Ids  carew  in  1646 
by  the  capture  of  Toma,  one  of  the  strw^est  hill  fortresses  in  the  Deccan  ; 
SDd  at  his  death,  thirty-four  years  after,  his  sway  extended  orer  a  district 
aboat  400  miles  in  length  and  120  in  breadth.  His  son  was  a  dissolute  tyrant, 
and  his  grandson  an  imbecile ;  bnt  he  had  infused  into  his  nation  a  spirit, 
vhich  caused  it  to  grow,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  to  be  the  most 
formidable  power  ip  India.  The  main  feature  of  their  domination  was,  how- 
ever, the  lowest  and  most  s(»^d  of  any  power  in  India.  It  was  not  the  pro- 
pi^ation  of  a  faith,  not  the  benefit  of  those  they  snbdued,  not  the  ruling  of 
men,  not  even  the  acquisition  of  land,  but  merely  the  acquisition  of  money. 
They  were  the  most  powerful,  systematic,  remorseless  plunderers  which  India 
has  eeea.  Sivaji,  in  one  of  his  treaties  with  Anrungzeb,  dexterously  inserted 
a  clause  giving  him  the  right  to  a  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  certain  districts. 
This,  known  as  the  chaulh  (fourth),  was  gradually  extended  to  other  districts 
of  the  empire,  and  soon  became  a 'word  of  terror  tbroaghout  India.  The 
Mahrattas  themselves 'exacted  the  cAauth  trwn  every  district  into  which  they 
came,  and  left  the  Inhabitants  to  reckon  with  the  imperial  officers  for  the 
fest;  and  if,  by  reverse  of  arms,  they  were  kept  away  for  years,  they 
exacted  full  arrears  when  they  returned.  From  independent  princes  they 
exacted  tribute,  and  somelhnes  forced  them  to  cede  whole  provinces  in  lieu 
of  payment. 

Dnrii^  the  imbecile  r«gn  of  Sahn,  grandson  of  Siva}!,  the  real  direction 
of  Uabratta  affairs  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  Brahmin  called  B&ji  Rao,  who 
vas  known  first  of  all  as  the  Peshvm,  or  prime  minister,  which  title  he  re- 
ceived in  1723;  and  in  1750  his  son,  while  still  retaining  the  same  title, 
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aBSDmed  absolute  sovereigntf.  Under  their  able  rale  the  power  of  tbe 
Mahrattas  coiitiDaed  to  grow,  till  they  b^au  to  aspire  to  the  empire  of 
Kindnstan.  If  they  had  succeeded,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  English  would 
have  been  able  to  establish  themselves  in  India ;  but  in  1761  their  power  was 
broken  and  their  hopes  dispelled  on  the  field  of  Panipat  by  the  Afighau 
Ahmad  Shah,  who  was  at  that  time  in  alhanec  with  the  Emperor  of  Delhi, 
In  this  fight  about  2i>a,000  Mi^irattaa  perished ;  the  Peshwa  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  the  unity  of  the  Mabratta  power  was  for  ever  destroyed.  In  the 
period  that  followed,  two  leaders,  Sindia  and  Holkar,  that  bad  hitherto  been 
only  lieatenants  of  tbe  Peshwa,  began  to  act  as  independent  sovereigns,  to  fight 
with  his  successor,  and  to  fight  with  one  another.  In  1802  the  then  Peshwu. 
slill  the  xepreeent&tjre  of  Mahratta  snity,  became,  by  the  treaty  of  Basseia, 
tributary  to  Great  Britain.  His  rebellion  in  1818  led  to  his  deposition,  and 
in  1857  the  last  of  his  line  acquired  an  infamous  notoriety  as  Nana  Sahib  of 
Cawnpore. 

Tbe  Rajpats.Jiad  little  diffioalty  in  keeping  tbe  Mabrattos  in  check  till 
some  years  after  Jai  Singh's  death;  and  had  they  continued  united,  they  would 
have  had  little  to  fear  from  them,  but  qaarrele  among  themselves  led  to  their 
Liring  them  as  mercenaries,  and  thus  introdacing  to  tlieir  midst  a  foe  of 
which  they  coald  not  be  quit  when  they  wished.  As  was  meatiooed  in  tbe 
last  article,  when .  the  Hana  of  Mewar  admitted  the  kings  of  Jaipor  and 
Jodhpur  to  be  again  allied  with  his  house,  he  stipulated  that  tbe  sons  of  the 
Mewar  princesaee.  should  sncceed  to  tbe  throne.  On  the  death  of  Jai  Singh, 
however,  in  1743,  his  eldest  eon,  Ishwar  Singh,  succeeded  as  usual.  The 
Rana,  Jagat  Singbi  remouBtrated,  and  demanded  the  throne  for  his  nq)bev. 
Madhn  Singh.  After  fiv«  years'  intrigues,  he  prepared  to  support  bit 
demauds  by  force  of  anns,  and  invaded  Jaipur ;  bat  he  was  met  at  Raj- 
mabal,  near  Deoli,  by  Ishwar  witb  the  Jaipur  forces  and  some  Mahratta 
auxiliaries  under  Sindia,  and  totally  defeated.  Disgusted  with  the  enpine- 
ness  of  his  troopB,  tbe  Rana  gave  the  sword  of  state  to  a  courtezan  to  carry. 
.remarking  thai  it  was  a  woman's  weapon  in  tbeee  degenerate  times — a 
sarcasm  which  made  a  lasting  impression  ou  Mewar. 

Unable  to  carry  oat  his  plans  by  his  own  arms,  he  tQo  had  recourse  to  the 
Mahrattas,  imd  offered  Holkar  sixty-four  lakhs  of  rupees — £610^000 — if  he 
would  seat  Madhn  on  the  throne  of  Jaipur.  This  leader  was  at  the  same 
tune  invited  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Rajpatana  from  another  sonrce. 
Ishwar,  aftw  defeating  tbe  Rana,  had  turned  his  forces  against  the 
Hara  states  of  Eota  and  Bundi.  The  capital  of  the  former,  Kota,  was 
first  attacked  by  the  Jaipur  prince,  but  after  three  months'  siege  he  was 
driven  back,  and  his  ally  Sindia  lost  an  arm.  He  thereafter  tura^  his  armB 
against  Bundi,  where  the  Rao  Unmieda  had  jnst  triumphed  over  a  doraestii' 
rebellion,  bnt,  weakened  by  the  struggle,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  in- 
vader, and  abandoned  his  capital  to  a  usurper,  who  was  placed  th^  ae  t 
vass^  of  Jaipur.  The  chief  agent  in  fomenting  the  first  rebellion  had  been 
one  of  the  wives  of  Ummeda's  father,  a  sister  of  Jai  Singh.  She  was  now 
seized  with  remorse  for  what  she  had  done,  and  to  make  amends  resolved  ta 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Southron,  and  went,  therefor«,  personally  to  soLcit 
Holkar.  When  she  had  reached  the  Narbadda  river  a  pillar  was  pointed 
out  to  her,  on  which  was  carved  a  prohibition  to  any  of  her  race  to  cross  the 
stream  ;  but  she,  hke  a  true  Rajputni,  threw  tbe  stone  into  the  stream,  and 
remarkhig  that  the  prohibition  did  not  any  longer  exist,  continued  her  erraoii. 
She  reached  Holkar  just  in  time  to  give  au  air  of  chivalry  to  his  invasion  »i 
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Jaipur,  which  the  more  Bnbstantial  indacements  offered  by  the  Rana  had 
mode  him  resolTe  on.    Ishwar  Siagh  was  defeated,  and  pnt  un  eod  to  his 

liTe  by  poison ;  Madhn  was  seated  on  the  Jaipar  throne,  and  Ummeda 
re-established  at  Bondi.  Holkar  was  Dot  the  man  to  make  war  for  an  idea  : 
AS  tbe  Bnndi  state  was  too  impoverished  to  gire  him  -money,  he  insisted  on 
the  town  of  Pattan  being  given  np  to  him  as  part  payment,  and  continned 
for  some  years  to  demand  additional  instalmenia,  which  preatly  embarrassed 
Ummeda  in  his  attempts  to  restore  prosperity  to  his  small  kingdom. 

This  Ummeda,  or  Ummed  Singh,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  chivalrons 
I'iiaracters  which  Rajpotana  in  modern  days  has  produced.  He  endured 
many  riciseitades  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  the  resonrcee  of  his  state 
not  being  sufficient  to  support  the  part  which  his  high  spirit  prompted 
Iiim  to  take  in  the  prevaiUng  lawlessness  of  the  times.  After  this  interfer- 
Mco  of  the  Maliratta,  his  power  was  more  consohdated,  but  one  unhappy 
deed  soon  clonded  his  life.  In  the  days  of  his  misfortune,  after  one  of  his 
severest  defeats,  he  had  fled  alone  to  the  fort  of  lodargarb,  which  belonged  to 
line  of  his  vassaJs  ;  hut  the  traitor,  already  meditating  security  in  the  service' 
iif  Jaipur,  closed  the  gate  on  him.  For  eight  years  after  his  restoration 
Ummeda  took  no  notice  of  this-  treachery,  and  he  had  probably  resolved  to 
cnndone  it,  when  his  vengeance  was  aroused  by  a  fresh  insult.  He  had  sent 
the  cocoa  nirt  to  Jaipur  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  Raja  for  his  daaghter. 
The  Indargarh  chief  was  at  Jaipur  at  the  time,  and  being  asked  about  the 
princess,  made  some  remarks  aspersing  the  purity  of  her  blood,  which  led  to 
the  cocoa  nnt  being  returned  to  Bnndi.  L'rameaa,  roused  by  this  insnit,  fell 
on  the  Indargarh  chief  shortly  after  at  a  religious  festival,  and  killed  him 
abng  with  his  son  and  grandson.  This  was  a  deed  which  was  justified  by 
Rajpnt  notions  of  revenge  and  policy,  for  had  he  spared  the-  offspring,  they 
woald  have  had  to  maintain  the  blood  feud ;  but  it  remained  a  stain  on 
his  career  and  a  burden  on  his  conscience,  and  though  for  fifteen  years  he 
"continued  faithfully  to  administer  the  affairs  of  state,  the  memory  of  this 
one  deed  still  haunted  him,  depriving  him  of  peace,  till  at  last  he  resolved  to 
abandon  his  kingdom  and  assume  a  pilgrim  garb.  'In  1771  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  "jt^-mj,"  which  terminated  the  political  existence  of  TFmmeda, 
"aa  performed.  An  image  of  the  prince  was  made,  and  a  pyre  was  erected 
''n  which  it  was  consumed.  The  hair  and  whiskers  of  Ajrt,  his  successor, 
were  taken  off  and  offered  to  his  manes  ;  lamentation  and  wailing  were  beard 
in  tbe  queen's  apartments,  and  the  twelve  days  of  monnring  were  passed  as  if 
Ummeda  had  really  deceased ;  on  the  expiration  of  which  the  installation  of 
liis  snccesBor  took  place,  when  Ajit  Singh  was  proclaimed  prince  of  the  Haras 
i^f  Bundi.'  Ummeda  assumed  now  the  sacred  name  of  Sri-ji,  and  set  out 
•m  his  pilgrimage,  as  unlike  the  ordinary  Hindu  ascetic,  however,a3  possible. 
He  went  armed  cnp-a-pie  with  a  small  escort  of  his  clansmen,  visiting  all  the 
most  sacred  shrines  and  placesof  greatest  historical  interest  in  India,  destroy- 
ing robbers  that  infested  the  way,  conversing  with  piests  and  sovereigns, 
and  acquiring  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  made  his  society  be  courted  by  all 
the  princes  of  Rajpntana.  The  death  of  his  son  led  him  to  suspend  his 
wanderings  for  some  years  to  superintend  tbe  education  of  his  grandson;  bnt 
having  seen  him  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  he  resumed  them,  till  old 
age  began  to  enfeeble  him,  when  he  wisiied  to  return  to  end  his  years  at  a 
retreat  in  his  native  land.  Bnt  sycophants  now  snrrounded  his  grandson, 
fho,  dreading  to  see  wisdom  near  the  throne,  persuaded  him  that  it  would 
lie  dangeroas  to  allow  Sri-ji  to  return ;  and  he  accordingly  sent  him  a  mes- 
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»a,fce  to  *  est  sweetmeats  aod  t«ll  his  beads  at  Benares.*  Tbe  other  prinires 
uf  BAJpatana,  who  looked  od  him  now  as  little  less  than  a  god,  hastened  to 
offer  him  a  retreat  with  them.  The  king  of  Jfupnr  asked  permisEion  to  per- 
form bim  obeieuice,  and  promised,  if  he  had  still  any  worldly  dedres,  to  lead 
all  tbe  forces  of  Jaipur  to  reinstate  him  on  the  tfarocea  both  of  Bandi  and 
Rota.  '  They  are  both  mine  already,'  replied  Sri-ji ;  '  on  the  one  is  mj 
nephew^  on  the  other  my  grandchild.'  By  the  mediation  of  other  princes, 
a  reconciliatioii  was  effected.  The  yonng  Rao  asked  forgiveness,  and 
8ri-ji  retnrned  to  bis  own  country.  He  refused  to  enter  tbe  balls  of  Bnadi 
lil]  life  was  ebbing,  when  his  grandchild  entreated  him  to  close  his  eyes 
within  the  hidls  of  his  fathers.  To  this  he  agreed ;  he  was  carried  ia  «  litter 
to  the  palace,  where  be  expired  the  game  sight,  in  the  year  1804 — tbe  samu 
year  that  a  British  army  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Bajpntana  to  put 
down  the  Habrattas.  Bat  this  necessitates  our  returning  to  tbe  general 
history  of  the  time. 

That  is  little  more  than  a  history  of  quarrels  and  spoliation.  Eota,  nnable 
to  resist  the  Mabrattas  single-handed,  was  obliged  to  become  tributary  to 
Holkar.  Mewar  bad  to  endare  a  yearly  iucnrsion  of  his  hordes,  which  were 
bonght  off  every  year,  till  the  treasury  was  so  impoverished  that  the  Rana 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  enough  to  enable  biin  to  marry  tbe  dangbt«i 
of  tbe  JodLpnr  king.  Thns  the  whole  of  sonthem  Rajpiitana  became  tribn- 
tary  to  the.  MaJirattas.  They  did  not  obtain  a  footing  to  tbe  north  of  the 
Aravalis  far  some  years  later,  and  here,  too,  it  was  rivalries  and  dissensions 
among  tbe  K^pnts  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  their  foes.  After  tbe 
death  of  Abhay  Singh,  king  of  Jodbpur,  whose  history  was  given  in  last 
nnmber,  his  son  Kam  Singh  sncceeded.  He  was  a  brave  prince,  of  great 
ability  and  culture,  bnt  he  had  an  unfortunate  temper,  and  irritated  and 
alienated  bis  nobles  by  bis  sarcasms  and  jibes.  This  led  them  to  look  to  his 
nncle,  Bhakt  Smgh,  as  their  leader;  and  be,  after  a  short  but  braie 
straggle,  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  Bhakt  was  proclaimed  Raja  of  Marwar. 
Ram  Singh  now  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Mabrattas,  and  Sindia  invaded 
Marwar  to  support  his  claims.  Bhakt  Siagh  advanced  to  fteet  him  at  tiie 
head  of  his  feudal  forces,  and  called  on  Madhn,  tbe  Raja  of  Jaipur,  to  join 
him  as  an  ally,  or  prepare  to  encounter  him  as  a  foe.  Madbu,  afraid  on  the 
9ne  band  of  provoking  the  enmity  of  so  redoubtable  a  warrior,  and  on  the 
other  of  offending  the  Mabrattas,  by  whose  aid  he  had  been  enthroned,  had 
recourse  to  tbe  dastardly  expedient  of  getting  bim  out  of  the  way  by 
.  poison.  His  son  Bijai  succeeded ;  tbe  Rahtors  stood  by  bim,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  encounter  tbe  formidable  confederacy,  consisting  of  tbe  Mabrattas 
under  Sindia,  and  the  Jaipur  forces  led  by  Ram  Singh.  A  battle  took 
place  at  Msirta,  where  the  Rahtors,  notwithstanding  great  inferiority  of 
ntunbers,  maintained  the  fight  till  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  who  had  takes 
umbrage  at  some  action  of  Bijai,  went  over  to  tbe  enemy,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  See.  The  cause  of  Kam  Singh  now  seemed  triumphant ;  but 
Appa  Sindia,  the  Mahratta  leader,  was  shortly  after  assassinated,  and  the 
confederacy  broken  up.  The  Mabrattas  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  Ajmer. 
and  imposed  a  triennial  tribnte  on  Marwar  ;  and  having  got  this,  they  left 
Ram  Singh  to  his  fate. 

They  had  thns  obtained  possession  of  the  key  of  Rajpntana,  which  had 
always  been  in  the  hand  of  the  paramount  power,  and  they  made  use  of  the 
advantage  that  this  gave  them  in  the  connlry  to  levy  their  contributions  with 
remorseless  severity,  reducing  the  miserable  country  to  great  straits.    So  it 
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coDtiDned  till  the  battle  of  Panipat,  when  their  power  was  broken,  and  the 
BajpaU  bad  the  chance  of  fredng  theinBelvea  from  their  domination.  It  foaod 
them  qaarrelling  between  themselves,  Holkar,  the  only  chief  of  note  who 
escaped  that  disaster,  as  he  was  retreoiting  from  the  fatal  field,  encamped 
near  a  spot  where  two  armies  of  Rajputs  were  engaged  in  conflict  with  one 
another,  a  host  of  the  Enchwahas  of  Jaipur  trying  to  overwhelm  a  small  band 
of  the  Haraa  of  Kota.  The  bravery  of  the  latter  proved  a  match  for  the 
numbers  of  the  former,  the  result  was  donbtful,  and  Holkar  was  too  much 
Dowed  to  joia  either  till  saccesa  shonld  have  declared  itself,  when  a  yoang 
chief  galloped  round  from  the  Ilara  army  to  the  Mahrattos,  and  urged  them 
to  fall  on  the  Jaipur  camp  and  plunder  it.  The  bait  took :  the  Mahrattas, 
tinwilling  to  fight,  were  always  ready  to  plunder,  and  the  Jaipur  forces,  think- 
ing an  enemy  was  in  their  rear,  turned  and-fled.  The  chief  whose  ruse  had 
Ibds  beeu  sacceasfnl  was  Zalim  Singh,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  and  who  thus  made  his  debut  in  pablic  life.  He  afterwards  became 
Domioal  regent,  actual. sovereign  of  Rota,  and  under  his  sagaeious  though 
tjraDoical  management,  it  grew,  amid  all  the  subsequent  convulsions,  to  be 
liie  most  opnient  stat«  in  India. 

For  some  time  Rajpntaui  was  comparatively  little  troabled  by  its  foes ; 
bnt  the  Mabrattas  again  raised  their  bead  nnd^  Sindia,  a  son  of  the 
former  chief  of  the  same  name.  The  value  of  Enropean  drill  and  tactics 
vss  now  coming  to  be  known,  and  Sindia  secured  the  services  of  a 
celebrated  French  soldier  of  fortune  named  De  Boigne,  who  disciplined 
his  army,  and  even  made  it  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  India.  Dissen- 
sioas  among  the  Rajpnt  princes  again  gave  him  a  pretext  for  interfering. 
A  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Mewar  stirred  up  rebellion  against  the  Rana 
then  on  the  throne,  and  secured  the  eq)port  of  most  of  the  nobles.  The 
aid  of  Sindia  was  called  in,  the  passes  were  conquered,  and  Udaypur  itself 
besi^ed.  A  few  nobles,  with  their  retainers  and  a  large  body  of  mercenaries, 
constituted  all  the  garrison.  The  place  wonld  soon  bav«  been  taken,  had  it 
cot  owed  its  preservation,  not  to  a  Rajpnt,  one  of  the  warrior  caste,  but  to 
a  baniya,  one*o[  the  trading  caste,  on  whom  the  former  looks  down  as  a  caste 
of  cowards.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Amra  Chand,  had  formerly  become 
known  by  his  daring  spirit  and  indomitable  will,  and,  when  every  other 
resource  failed,  he  was  appealed  to,  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  Mewar.  This 
task  he  undertook,  stipulating  only  for  complete  uncontrolled  power,  which 
was  granted  to  him.  He  therefore  began  by  forcing  open  the  doors  of  the 
treasury,  which  some  officers  had  kept  closed  on  pretext  that  the  state 
treasures  must  not  be  dissipated.  With  the  money  thus  obtained  he  satis- 
fied the  demands  of  the  mercenaries,  and  confinned  them  in  their  allegi- 
ance. He  secured  fresh  supplies  of  provisions  across  the  lake,  which  the 
enemy  could  not  quite  sairouiid,  and  by  degrees  so  mfused  his  own  spirit  into 
ihe  defenders,  that  the  besiegers  conid  hardly  maintain  their  ground.  He 
phed  Sindia,  too,  with  bribes  as  well  as  with  arms,  and  the  latt«r  at  last  found 
it  more  proStable  to  be  bought  off  than  to  try  to  take  the  city.  After  some 
haggling,  a  ransom  of  £600,000  was  agreed  on.  Sindia  withdrew  his  forces, 
and  the  rebelhon  at  once  collapsed.  The  pretender  fled,  and  the  disaffected 
Dobles  were  subdued  in  succession ;  bnt  Mewar  had  been  shorn  of  strengtii, 
prestige,  and  territory.  Little  more  than  half  the  stipnlated  ransom  conId 
he  furnished  from  the  exhausted  treasury ;  the  districts  of  Jawad  and  Nee- 
mnch  were  pledged  for  the  rest,  and  have  been  alienated  ever  since.  The. 
rich  province  of  Godwar,  to  the  north  of  the  Aravalis,  was  also  lost  during 
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(he  rebellion.  It  had  been  conquered  from  the  Rahtora  npwarda  of  three 
hiindred  years  before,*  and  waa  now  reconquered  by  them.  It  would  Beem 
that  the  almoEt  impassable  Aravali  Hills  were  the  nataral  boundary  between 
the  two  Btates,  but  the  Sisodiyas  maintain  that  nature  has  by  anoUier  mar^ 
given  Godwar  to  them.  This  is  expressed  by  the  proverb,  '  Aonla,  aaaia 
'Mewar ;  Bahal;  habal  Marwar.'  The  aorUa  is  the  name  of  the  tree  most  cha- 
racteristic of  Mewar,  and  the  babal  of  Marwar.  The  aonla,  and  with  it  all 
the  magnificent  vegetation  of  Mewar,  covers  Godwar  also  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  sh^low  brook  that  divides  it  from  the  barren  plains  of  Marwar,  with 
their  stunted  bibals  and  prickly  ahmbs.  The  nationality  of  trees  has  happily 
not  yet  come  to  complicate  the  politics  of  Europe. 

It  was  Eisteea  years  later  before  the  conflict  between  thii^  second  tide  of 
Mahratta  conqnest  and  northern  Rajpntana  took  place,  and  it  began  with 
some  show  ol  codrage  and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Pratap, 
who  was  then  king  of  Jaipur,  invited  Bijai  of  Marwar  to  join  him  in  oppos- 
ing the  '  Southron.!  The  two  states  sunk  their  differences  and  united  their 
forces  to  meet  the  common  foe.  The  first  battle  took  place  at  Tonga; 
Sindia's  army  was  commanded  by  De  Boigne,  and  the  Rajputs  by  the  Jaipur 
king.  The  French  historian  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  battle,  which  was  won 
chiefly  by  the  bravery  of  the  Rahtor  horse,  which,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoosand, 
was  formed  into  a  compact  mass  on  the  Bajpnt  left,  and  led  to  charge  by  th« 
Reah  chief  against  De  Boigne's  left.  This  consisted  of  a  large  field  of  artiUery 
drawn  np  in  front  of  a  line  of  infantry.  The  artiUery  was  well  and  rapidly 
Rerved,  and  made  constant  furrows  in  the  advancing  hosts  of  Rahtors,  but 
without  arresting  them  any  more  than  it  could  have  arrested  the  atorm.  They 
charged  in  between  the  guns,  cnt  down  the  artillerymen,  and  precipitated 
themselves  on  the  battalions  behind.  Had  these  stood  firm,  the  success  of 
the  horse  would  have  had  no  more  result  than  that  of  the  French  cuirassiers 
at  Waterloo ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  had  paralysed  them.  Tliey 
fled  in  disorder.  De  Boigne  vainly  endeavoured  Xo  rally  them,  and  to  induce 
his  reserves  to  face  the  foe.  The  panic  communicated  itself  to  his  whole 
army,  and  he  had  to  make  a  hurried  retreat  to  Muttra.  The  Rajpnts  did 
not  improve  their  victory  as  they  might  have  done,  the  only  benefit  they 
reaped  from  it  being  the  recovery  of  Ajmer,  which  surrendered  to  the  Marwar 
forces.  A  sarcastic  couplet  to  the  effect  that  the  Rahtor  swords  had 
protected  the  Euchwaha  petticoats,  had  the  effect  of  irritating  the  latl£r 
nation,  whose  bravery  was  thereby  impugned,  and  undoing  the  alliance 
which  they  themselves  had  proposed.  Accordingly,  when  Sindia  and  De 
Boigne  two  years  afterwards,  having  recruited  their  forces,  ^ain  invaded 
Kajpntaita,  they  found  the  Jaipur  state  willing  to  abandon  the  conflict  on 
receiving  assurances  that  its  territory  should  be  spared.  The  Rahtors  were 
thus  left  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  and  found  their  bravery  uDavailing 
against  the  vast  resources  and  escelleut  discipline  of  their  foes.  They  wei'e 
overthrown  in  two  sanguinary  battles  at  Patau  and  Mairta,  and  were 
forced  to  pwy  a  heavy  war  contribution,  and  to  cede  Ajmer,  whicl^  was 
thus  finally  lost  to  Marwar.  The  commandant  of  Ajmer  refused  at  first  to 
surrender;  but  when  the  city  was  investod  by  De  Boigne,  and  he  received 
his  prince's  express  command  to  give  up  the  citadel,  he  pot  an  end  to  bis 
life  by  swallowing  diamond  powder.  'Tell  the  Ra.ja,' said  he,  'that  thns 
only  could  I  t«stify  my  obedience;  and  over  my  dead  body  alone  could  a 
Southron  enter  Ajmer.' 

■  See  Sfi:gaiiite  for  Mareb. 
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The  Mahrattas  tbns  got  a  firm  hold  of  Rajpntana,  and  the  history  of  the 
next  twelve  years  is  one  of  exactions  and  misery.  Meanwhile  another  power 
in  India  was  rapidly  adTancing  to  paramonnt  sovereignty.  The  Marqnis 
of  Welleatey  was  GoTcrnor- General,  and  was  developing  a  pohey  which 
wonid  have  effectually  curbed  the  predatory  propensities  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Tite  victories  of  his  brother,  General  Wellesley,  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
WellingtoD,  in  the  south,  and  of  Lord  Lahe  in  the  north,  were  rapidly  bring- 
ing that  policy  to  a  successful  issue.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1804  that 
a  British  force  entered  Rajpntana,  when  it  signalized  its  appearance  by  one 
(it  the  most  disgraceful  episodes  in  the  history  of  our  progress  'in  India. 
Lord  Lake,  a  brave  dashing  soldier  and  thoughtless  general  of  the  Lord 
(loogh  type,  entered  Jaipur  to  enconnter  Sindia,  who  was  engaged  in 
plundering  the  country.  lie  drove  him  south  of  the  Chambal  with  httle 
ilifficnlty,  and  had  he  followed  him  up  vigorously  the  war  would  have  been 
iinisbed  in  a  fortniglit.  Instead  of  this,  he  withdrew  into  ca&tonments,  and 
(leapafched  Colonel  Monson  with  a  single  brigade  of  sepoys  to  pursue  Holltar, 
who  had  a  force  {«n  times  as  nnmerous.  He  advanced  incautiously  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles  from  his  nearest  supports,  when  he  learned  that  Holkar 
liaving  called  in  his  reserves,  was  advancing  on  him  with  all  his  forces.  The 
jepojs  were  quite  ready  for  the  flght,  and  from  the  results  of  several  engajre- 
raenls  during  the  subsequent  retreat,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  a 
lapable  commander  they  would  have  been  successful.  Colonel  Monson,  how- 
ever, left  a  band  of  Hara  auxiliaries  to  oppose  Holkar,  and  retreated  towards 
the  Mokandra  pass.  These  men  fought  with  all  the  bravery  of  their  race 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  did  not  abandon  their  post  till  more  than 
lialf  of  them  had  fallen.  This  was  the  only  bright  incident  in  the  campaign. 
Monson  continued  bis  retreat  till  it  became  a  disorderly  rout,  and  thus  left  a 
stain  on  the  British  arms  which  is  still  commemorated  by  the  natives  in  a 
taunting  couplet  to'this  effect,  'With  the  howdas  on  the  horses,  and  the  saddles 
"U  the  elephants,  scamper  off,  scamper  off.  Colonel  Monson.'  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Lake  being  foiled  by  the  mud  walls  of  Bhartpnr,  a  disgrace, 
the  effect  of  which  was  not  removed  from  the  native  mind,  til!  its  capture 
i'j  Lord  Combermere  twenty-one  years  after.  These,  however,  were  but 
temporary  reverses,  and  were  soon  retrieved  by  other  victories. 

An  entire  change  of  pohcy,  however,  took  place,  and  postponed  for  twelve 
vears  the  pacification  of  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  entirely  opposed 
lo  Lord  Wellesley's  policy,  and  at  length  secured  the  concurrence  of  Govem- 
inent.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  sent  ont  to  supersede  him ;  and  although  he 
'lid  not  hve  long  enough  to  reveree  his  pohcy,  yet  his  provisional  successor, 
!^ir  George  Barlow,  persistently  carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  India 
loose,  withdrawing,  from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  native  princes. 
This  was,  for  the  time,  even  more  fatal  to  our  reputation  in  Rajpntana  than 
t'en  the  reverses  of  our  arms.  The  Rajpot  states  had  looked  to  our  pro- 
lection  to  free  them  from  the  miseries  which  the  Mahrattas  were  inflicting  on 
them,  and  had  even  eutereJ  into  treaties  with  us,  and  now  they  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  them  with  less  hope  than  ever.  The  Jaipur  ambassador 
HI  Lake's  camp  remonstrated  with  indignation,  and  observed  that  this  was  the 
first  time,  since  the  KngUsh  Government  was  established  in  India,  that  it  had 
lieen  known  to  make  its  faith  subservient  to  ite  convenience.  The  policy 
"f  non-intervention  was,  however,  for  the  time  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  was 
hailed  in  England  as  a  just  and  rigbt«ons  pohcy.  Whether  it  was  so,  or  a 
great  crime,  will  appear  in  nest  paper. 
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SMALL  STIPENDS,  AND  HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THEM. 

Is  the  Uaited  Presbyterian  Magazine  of  May  1867  the  writer  of  this  paper  «■ 
preseed  a  few  4boughta  on  the  '  Better  Support  ot  the  Gospel  Ministry.'  The  im- 
portance of  the  Buhiect,  and  the  amount  ot  attention  it  has  recently  awakened,  may 
be  urged  aa  a  sufficient  apology  for  anew  recurring  to  it.  No  one  can  deny  that,  in 
whatever  aspect  this  question  is  regarded,  it  is  one  ot  momentomi  importance, 
which  all  having  the  canae  of  the  gospel  and  the  welfare  of  our  denomination  at 
heart  ought  to  lend  their  beat  efiorta  to  advance. 

In  order  to  attain  to  just  ideas  on  the  subject,  there  are  certain  facts  which  we 
must  endeavour  to  keep  steadily  in  view.  These  facta  may  be  arranged  into  three 
classes :  first,  those  pertaining  to  the  supplemented  congregationa  ;  secondly,  those 
relating  to  congregations  so-called  '  self -supporting ; '  and  thirdly,  those  which  li« 
altogether  outside  of  our  denomination,  and  which  are  eihibited  in  tbe  working 
of  Bister  churclies. 

First,  Facta  pertaining  to  our  supplemented  eongrer/ationt. — To  recapitulate  the 
statements  given  with  such  fulness  (^  detul  in  the  «iBcuil  report  published  in  the 
June  number  of  tbe  Missiotiary  Record  is  neither  expedient  nor  necessary.  It 
may,  however,  be  useful  to  fix  attention  on  a  few  of  the  more  suggestive  tacts 
which  are  either  directly  expressed  in  that  report,  or  which,  with  a  little  trouble, 
may  be  elicited  from  it 

Ifl.  In  84  ot  ihoae  congregations,  ot  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  number, 
the  minimum  stipend  recently  aimed  at,  viz.  £157,  IOb.,  has'  not  yet  been  reached ; 
while  in  13  of  them  the  stipend  from  all  sources  is  still  under  the  most  inadequsie 
Bum  of  £120. 

2d.  A  healthful  and  most  exemplary  spirit  of  liberality  prevails  among  the 
supplemented  congregations.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  their  high  average  rale 
of  giving  tor  stipend,  as  compared  with  more  favoured  congregations,  but  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  have,  within  a  very  recent  pcripd,  worked  their  wif 
into  the  roU  of  self-sustaining  charges.  The  report  given  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Record  informs  us  of  13  congregations,  out  of  228,  having,  during  the  course 
of  a  single  year,  passed  from  the  supplemented  list.  If  to  this  we  add  9,  which 
are  uoted  as  having  become  self -au staining  aince  the  Slat  March  1872,  we  bring 
out  the  gratifying  fact  that  22  of  the  228  congregations  which  stood  in  the  sttp- 
plemented  list  at  31st  March  1871,  or  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number,  hare 
Bince  then  ceased  to  require  aid  from  the  Augmentation  Fund. 

3d.  The  nmnerioal  strength  of  our  supplemented  congregations  presents  verj 
great  diversity.  While,  tot  instance,  we  find  at  the  one  eitreme  18  congregations 
having  each  above  250  members  (7  of  them  having  upwards  of  800),  we  find  at 
the  other  eitreme  14  having  below  50  members,  ot  which  8  tiave  under  40.  And 
not  fewer  than  74,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  number  on  the  supplemented 
list,  have  a  membership  ot  less  than  100,  their  average  being  70  and  a  fraction. 

•kth.  The  smaller  congregations  give  more,  proportionally,  than  tbe  larger  onei 
for  the  support  of  their  ministers.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  take  the  first  ten 
congregations  on  the  supplemented  list  which  have  each  more  than  200  members, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  gross  membership  of  2534,  they  raise  only  £12S1 
ot  stipend,  or  a  fraction  more  than  9s.  7i-d.  i>er  member.  Then,  for  comparisoD, 
take  the  first  ten  which  have  each  below  100  meml!ere,  and  we  find  that,  with  u 
aggregate  membership  of  705,  they  raise  precisely  as  many  pounds,  or  £1  VH 
member,  being  more  than  double  what  the  former  contribute.  Or  take  auolW 
illustration  ot  the  same  thing.  The  average  contribution  for  stipend  over  tlie 
whole  of  the  supplemented  congregations  (see  Record,  June  1872)  ia  148.  Id., 
but  the  average  over  the  whole  74  congregations  which  have  under  100  membeis 
is  fully  £1,  Ss,  7d.  per  member.  Surely  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked,  I> 
numerical  strength  unfavourable  to  individual  liberality? 

btk.  The  number  of  supplemented  congregationa  vacant  during  the  wbola  or 
part  ot  the  year  amounts  to  19,  or  more  than  a  twelfth  of  the  entire  list.    This  ii 
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a  Tei7  noteworthy  fact,  and  sugKeets  the  query,  hoir  far  the  atmtg  and  privations 
iDTolred  in  small  stipends  deter  &oin  the  acceptaoce  of  the  pastoral  oversight  of 
each  congTegatio|is  ? 

6ih.  Eleven  collegiate  charges  are  found  in  the  list  of  supplemented  oon- 
gregations.  Deducting  4  of  these,  which  have  recently  become  Belf-sustuning, 
7  remain,  being  about  1  to  30  of  the  entire  number.  The  highest  merobersbip  in 
tbcEe  7  is  262,  the  lowest  88 ;  the  average  ia  155.  •  The  average  stipend  for  these 
7  collegiate  charges,  from  the  people's  own  efforts  and  the  supplement  combined,  is 
£lfi6,  1£b.  8d.,  irrespective  of  manseq  in  the  case  of  6  of  them.  We  have  thus 
brought  before  our  mind's  eye,  seven  times  repeated,  the  picture  of  two  ministers 
fiistmg,  not  living,  onsomethiugleea  thui  £157  per  annum  between  them  I  Surely 
facts  are  stranger  than  £ction,  Talk  of  patient  endurance  and  silent  suffering 
sad  slow  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel  after  this ! 

Secondly,  Facta  rtlatittg  to  so-called  self-supporting  coaxgregationt. 

\M.  Not  fewer  tha«  about  40  congregations  not  in  the  suppleraeDtod  list  still 
tall  short  of  paying  their  ministers  the  minimum  stipend  of  £157,  lOs.  (see  Record, 
iaae  lg73).  But  if  we  assume,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  not  less  than  £20tf 
ought  te  be  the  minimum  stipend  over  the  Church  for  married  pastors,  what  is  the 
number  of  congregations  still  below  this  standard  ?  Here  authentic  information 
to  the  present  writer  is  awanting,  and  conjecture  must  not  be  substituted  h 
roDin.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  congregt' 
deemed  self-sustainiog  still  fall  considerably  below  this  desiderated  stipend. 

'id.  In  the  large  congregations  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  to  whi^  the  small 
(ongregations  naturally  look  for  pecuniary  help,  the  proper  standard  of  giving  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry  has  not  yet  been  reached.  This  affirmation  is  not 
made  wi^out  due  examination  of  facte  and  figures.  Take,  first,  the  case  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  Edinburgh  presbytery  (see  Missionary  Record,  May  1872)  there 
we  9  congregatioDs  having  each  above  1000  mctuberH.  The  average  giving  per 
member /or  glipend  in  these  9  congregatioos  is  about  9b.  9d.,  which  is  4s.  4d.  lees 
Ihan  the  average  reached  for  the  same  purpose  by  all  the  supplemented  coDgrega- 
tioDs,  and  ISs.  lOd.  less  than  the  average  for  the  same  purpose  tbroaghout  the  74 
SQiallest  congregations  on  the  supplemented  list.  Simply  to  double  their  rate  of 
toEirihution  for  itipend  would  enable  them  to  hand  over  £6240  to  the  central  aup- 
plement  or  Augmentation  Fund.  Even  then  they  wotdd  be  contributing  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry  at  a  rate  nearly  a  Ji/ih  fcsj  than  what  is  exemplified  by  the  74 
smallest  congregations  in  the  supplemented  list.  In  other  words,  were  these  9  hirge 
coDgregations,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  contributing  9s.  9d.  permember  for  stipend, 
lo  contribute  28s.  7d.  (the  rate  attained  by  the  74  smallest  supplemented  congrega^ 
tioDsJ,  they  would,  over  and  above  supportiog  their  own  ministere  as  at  present,  be 
able  to  benefit  the  Augmentation  Fund  to  the  extent  of  £7445  \  Again,  in  the  same 
■resbytery  (the  Edinburgh)  there  are  12  congregations  having  500  members  and 
upwards,  but  below  1000.  The  average  stipend  in  these  12  congregations  is  £395, 
ISs.  8d.,and  the  average  giving  tor  this  purpose  per  member  is  lis.  lOd.  Were  these 
12  congregations  to  raise  their  giving  for  stipend  to  the  standard  of  the  74  smallest 
coDgregatioasonthesupplemented  list,  they  would  be  able  to  contribuieto  the  Aug- 
mentatiou  Fund  a  sum  ol  £4710.  Here,  then,  we  b'ave  a  total  of  £12,165  to  this 
central  fund  from  the  21  largest  congregations  in  the  Edinburgh  presbytery,  aup- 
poeing  them  to  be  as  abU  and  as  willing  to  cqntdbute  for  the  support  of  the 
loifiistry  as  our  74  smallest  aided  congregations. — Take,  now,  the  case  of  Glasgow. 
In  the  general  statistics  for  the  year  1864,  published  in  the  Missionary  Record  for 
Aupiat  1865,  the  average  giving/or  stipend  in  the  68  congregations  which  fiii'- 
nished  returns  amounts  to  lis.  Sd.  and  a  fraction  ;  this  is  about  2s.  lOd.  less  than 
the  average  rate  throughout  the  supplemented  congregations,  and  within  a  frac- 
tion of  12b.  4d.  less  than  the  rate  of  giving  for  stipend  which  is  reached  by  the  74 
smallest  of  those  congregations.  The  calculation  bexe,  again,  is  very  simple :  let 
tl>e  30,764  members  constituting  the  68  congregations  above  referred  to,  only 
givfl/orjiipead  equal  to  the  average  of  all  the  supplemented  congregations,  and 
tbey  could  present  £4358  to  the  Augmentation  Fund ;  but  let  them  stretch  their 
hb^lity  for  the  purpose  specijied  to  the  noble  measure  of  the  74  smallest  supple- 
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niented  congregatioiiH,  and  the  aggregate  result  would  be  the  munificent  ama  of 
fully  £18,960  ; — of  itself  suffideot  to  supply  all  that  ie  needed  for  the  augmentotion 
iit  stipends  tliroughout  the  United  Preab^rian  deuoinination ! 

Sd.  Fourteen  of  the  largest  congregations  under  the  care  of  the  S^nod  haie 
Dumerically  as  great  an  aggregate  memb^^ip  as  148  of  tJie  congregations  on  tbc 
supplemented  list  (see  Record,  June  1868). 

Thirdly,  Facts  relating  to  other  deiiominatiout. — It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  mention  only  two. 

1st.  The  congregatioDB  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Free  Church  presbyteries 
contribute  to  the  Sustenbition  Fund,  over  aud  above  what  they  receive  back, 
more  than  £14,000. 

2d.  In  the  Methodist  denomination  the  system  prevails  of  appointing  young  or 
nnmarried  men  for  limited  periods  to  the  pastoral  Charge  of  their  smaller  churches. 

Let  us  now,  with  due  brevity,  state  a  few  conclurions  which  seem  fairly  warrant- 
able from  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced. 

Isl.  It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  there  are  not  among  our  sup- 
plemented congregations  a  considerable  number  which  are  too  small  for  fined  and 
permanent  pastorates.  Suppose  that  the  74  which  have  a  membership  of  lees  than 
100  come  under  this  category ;  and  suppose  that  as  they  became  vacant  a  Ejstcni 
akin  to  that  prevailing  among  the  Methodists  were  to  be  adopted ;  then  these 
charges  would  he  presided  over  by  nnmarried  men,  whose  tenure  of  ofBce  won)d 
be  terminable  at  the  end,  say,  of  two  or  three  years.  Yarious  advantages  would 
accrue  from  such  an  arrangement :  (a)  Young  men  just  entering  on  the  ministry 
would  gain  valuable  experience  and  training  tor  larger  fields  of  labour ;  (b)  the 
funds  of  the  Church  would  be  economized,  for  obviously  a  smaller  stipend  would 
meet  the  wants  of  a  single  man  than  of  a  minister  with  a  family  ;  and  (c)  it  would 
prevent  the  anomalous  and  painful  spectacle  of  such  very  small  congregations  ever 
hecomiiig  collegiate  charges.  The  money  view  of  the  question  is  a  very  important 
one,  as  a  lew  figures  will  easily  show.  These  74  congregations,  to  make  np  their 
present  stipends,  require  an  average  supplement  of  £59,  9s:  lOd.  But  sappose 
£120  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  stipend  to  be  attached  to  a  temponu'y 
charge  and  for  an  unmarried  man  (surely  quite  equivalent  to  ££0D  in  the  case 
of  a  family  man),  then  the  average  supplement  needed  for  those  74  congregatione 
would  be  reduced  to  £37,  8s.  2d.*  There  would  thus  be  set  free  (ultimately)  to 
the  Supplement  Fund,  for  the  augmentation  of  otlier  stipends,  £1652,  ISs.  4d  ll 
would  take  more  time  and  space  than  are  at  present  at  command  to  develope  fully 
the  suggestion  here  thrown  out,  and  to  answer  the  objections  that  might  with  more 
or  lees  plausibility  be  urged  against  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  to  the  tniud  of  the 
writer,  there  would  be  kindness  as  well  as  wisdom  in  some  such  arrangemcDt; 
for  be  is  unable  to  see  bow  it  is  either  wise  or  kind  to  continue  a  system  under 
which  ministers  are  settled,  too  often  for  life,  over  small  congregations  with  from 
40  to  100  members,  becoming  in  course  of  time  burdened  with  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  families,  harassed  (as  Isaac  Taylor  would  have  phrased  it)  '  with 
trivial  and  sordid  solicitudes,'  which  sink  their  spirits,  unfit  them  for  the  eHicieut 
iltachaige  of  their  sacred  duties,  and  too  often,  it  is  to  he  feared,  shorten  their  dap. 

2rf,  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  a  further  and  progressive  development  of 
liberality  will  yet  be  manifested  by  the  supplemented  congregations.  Such  an 
anticipation  is  quite  compatible  with  a  high  admiration  of  their  past  and  present 
efforts  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  ftmsidering  the  unfavourable  circumstances, 
in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  in  which  so  many  of  them  are  placed,  we  cannot  fail 
to  admire  the  strenuous  exertions  they  have  put  forth  for  the  maintenance  of  gospel 
ordinances.  What  they  have  thus  done  in  the  past  may  he  regarded  as  a  pledge 
of  still  nobler  achievements  in  the  future. 

M.  Even  were  the  arrangements  suggested  in  due  time  carried  out, — nameiy, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  supplemented  congregations  should  be  transformed 
into  temporary  and  celibate  cha^^  with  a  reduced,  but  in  the  circumsbuiceB 

*  The  »ver»(rt  sum  raised  for  stSpend  by  each  of  these  74  churches,  having  »n  avenp 
membcrehip  o(  70  oad  a  fraolion,  ia  *82, 16s.  lOd, 
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■pptoprUte,  Btmend, — AaA  eveawere  the  remainder  to  become  gradually  raised  toa 
liigher  alandardof  givin;;,  there  would  still  be  required  large  Bupplementol  aid  from 
s  central  fond.  To  specify  with  any  near  approach  to  eiactneas  what  the  amount 
oFthisaid  wonld  be,  is  endently  impossible.  It  will  uecemarily  Tary  from  year  to 
je»r,  according  to  the  Tarying  circnmstancea  of  the  congregations  requiring  it.  But 
■e  may  illostrate  the  matter  thus  r  Of  the  215  congregations  on  the  Bapplemented 
Hat  in  last  report,  9  have  become  self -aopporting.  Say  that  in  course  of  time,  of 
ttie  remaining  206,  74  should  be  dealt  with  as  suggested,  then  there  would  be  left 
122  as  settled  charges.  To  raise  the  stipend  of  these  to  £200,  an  additional  £50 
ioi  each  has  to  be  provided,  amounting  in  all  to  £6100.  Say  that  these  122  con- 
gtegatioos  increase  their  girings  to  the  extent  of  £10  each,  tiius  yielding  £1220, 
tim,  added  to  the  £1652  saved  by  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  74  smallest 
congregations,  would  reduce  the  additional  requir^  supplement  to  £8228.  Tliis 
lUler  smn,  added  to  £11,908,  the  amount  expended  last  year  in  conoection  vitli 
upplement,  would  make  a  total  of  £15,136  annually  required  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  stipends. 

4fA.  We  have  next  to  deal  with  the  question  as  to  the  beat  mode  of  keeping  up 
this  needed  central  supplement  fond  ;  and  the  first  point  to  settle  is,  who  are  the 
parties  on  whom  should  devolve  the  reBponsibUity  of  maintaining  it?  And  here  the 
(tiler,  after  the  fullest  consideration  he  can  devot«  to  the  subject,  is  construned 
to  adhere  to  an  opinion  he  formerly  expressed,  quite  at  variance  with  what  has  been 
CDJainedbjSjnodical authority.  Insteadof  soliciting  contributions  to  thisfund  from 
every  congregation  indiscriminately,  rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak,  throughout  the 
deDaminatioc,  it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  such  fund  ought  to  be  maintained  excbi- 
lively  by  the  numerically  strong  and  wealthy  congregations  located  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and,  it  may  be,  in  some  few  towns  besides.  With  reference  to  such 
MDgr^ations,  the  writer  cannot  express  himself  more  appropriately  than  in  the 
vorde  of  Dr.  MacEwon  in  the  Missionary  Record  of  January  1872  :  '  They  are 
happily  so  numerous  and  so  strong,  that  ^  they  would  only  do  their  part  in  any 
dne  proportion  to  their  ability,  this  important  measure  would  be  placed  on  a  sure 
foundation,  from  which  it  could  never  be  displaced.'  To  this  we  heartily  say 
Amen.  But  this  desirable  consummation,  we  believe,  will  never  be  thoroughly 
ittaiaed  until  these  large  and  wealthy  congregations  ore  brought  to  reaLze  chat  in 
them  rests,  not  chiefly,  bat  solely,  the  obligation  to  maintain  this  great  supplement 
[and.  So  long  as  they  are  taught  to  look  to  the  Church  at  large  as  sharing  with 
then  in  this  duty,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  their  contributions  to  it  will 
never  be  on  a  stile  corresponding  to  their  ability.  The  diffioultiea  hitherto  and 
atill  experienced  in  keeping  up  the  supplement  fund  in  due  efficiency,  we  regard  as 
m^nly  due  to  tiie  policy  which  has  been  pursned  of  seeking  to  fasten  upon  tlie 
small  and  poor  as  well  as  the  large  and  wealthy  congregations  the  duty  of  luaiu- 
laining  it.  In  an  oificial  document  published  in  the  Missionary  Record  for  Januaiy 
I8E7,  it  was  admitted  that  'the  claims  of  the  individual  pastor  are  ^or  and 
superior  to  those  of  tliB  general  ministry.'  Let  us,  then,  assume  with  Dr.  King 
that  £200  per  annum,  exclusive  of  manse,  is  the  minimum 'stipend  which  repre- 
sents such  claims :  it  clearly  follows,  according  to  the  siuiplest  principles  of  logic 
and  justice,  that  until  any  given  congregation  has  reached  that  stipend,  and  so  ful- 
filled those  claims,  the  support  of  '  the  general  ministry'  does  not  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  its  duties.  Now,  there  are  still  very  many  such  congregations  within 
ifie' bounds  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  By  all  means  let  such  be  excited, 
il  poesible,  to  more  liberal  giving  for  the  support  of  the  'gcepel,  but  with  the  view 
of,  in  the  first  instance,  more  adequately  supporting  their  own  mmiaters.  Having 
aceomplished  this,  let  them  contribute  if  they  can,  and  as  they  are  able,  to  the 
support  of 'the  general  ministry.'  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  impressively  urged  upon 
the  consciences  of  the  large  and  wealthy  congregations  that  on  them  rests  the  obli- 
gation, on  the  principle  of  the  strong  helping  the  weak,  of  maintaining  the 
supplement  fund.  Congregations  having  numbers  and  resources  much  mOre  than 
sufBclent  to  give  liberal  stipends  to  their  own  Aiinisters  should  at  once  assume  the 
obligation,  and  cheerfully  discharge  it,  of  rendering  all  the  help  which  is  needed 
for  supplementing  the  stipends  of  the  smaller  congregations  of  the  Church.  And 
let  all  whom  God  has  blessed  with  wealth — of  lat«  years  an  increasing  number—. 
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be  solidted  and  urged  to  aid  this  good  cauBe.  From  many  such  individuala,  would 
it  be  too  much  to  expect  generous  aonual  donations  of  hnndredB  of  pounds  for  aach 
a  noble  object?  Let  the  claims  of  this  fund  be  bnt  duly  urged  upon  all  those 
whom  God  has  enabled  to  respond  to  them,  and  we  would  contemplate  its  future 
widiont  misgiving  or  fear.  '  Wealth,  worth,  and  wisdom,'  to  borrow  an  aUiteration 
from  thelate  Bishop  Heber,  are  the  three  indispenaable  factors  of  any  perfect  finan- 
cial arrangement  for  the  support  of  the  ministry :  '  wealth,'  the  requisite  pecuniary 
meauB ;  '  worth,'  the  Chriatian  principle  prompting  to  their  bestowmeat ;  and 
'  wisdom,'  the  practical  sagacity  to  plan  and  snperintond  their  adininistration. 
Who  shall  arer  that  these  three  elements  of  a  successful  scheme  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  amount  within  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  ?  '  It  is  the  duty  (and  it  ia  within  the  power)  of  tie  Christian  Church 
adequately  to  support  all  W  ministers.' 

A  Ukited  Peesbttceian  Elder. 
February  1873. 
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That  profound  and  devout  writer,  John  Foster, — whose  works,  amidst  the  novel 
speculations  of  recent  years,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  falling  somewhat  into  the 
shade, — in  speaking  of  the  Atheist,  observes  Tery  justly,  that  in  afBrming  there 
is  no  God,  he  atrc^ates  to  himself  tlie  attributes  of  Deity.  This  remark  has  been 
very  much  present  to  our  mind  in  the  perusal  of  the  remarkable  book  whose  title 
we  have  given. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  formally  deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
but  he  has  not  words  to  express  his  scorn  for  those  who  beUeve  in  an  '  Intelligent 
First  Cause,  that  thinks  and  loves ; '  and  in  his^ystem,  as  we  shall  see,  in  reality 
there  is  no  God.  We  shall  certainly  not  affirm  that  Mr.  Arnold  arrogates  to  him- 
self the  attributes  of  Deity,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  pre- 
sumption and  self-assurance,  his  confidence  in  himself  and  his  contempt  for  others, 
are  unbounded.  Now,  at  lengthy  in  the  person  of  our  author,  has  ariaea  one  who 
can  grasp  the  infinite,  who  can  solve  all  mysteries,  and  make  plain  those  moment- 
ous questions  that  have  engaged  and  baffled  tie  mightiest  minds  in  all  agea. 

One  naturally  asks,  what  are  the  powers  and  acquirements  of  this  great  and 
gifted  being,  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  which  he  feels  himself  entitled  to  look 
with  compassion  and  contempt  on  all  other  mortals?  And  the  answer  is  amadnj;. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  self-delusion ;  never 
were  the  homely  words  of  our  own  Bums  so  apt,  and  his  prayer  so  necessary — 
'Oh  that  the  Power  the  gift  would  gie  us, 

To  tee  ourselves  as  others  see  ue ! 

It  vonld.  Crae  moDy  a  blunder  frte  us. 
And  foolish  notion.' 

The  man  who  has  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  strength,  but  believes  himself 
many  Samsons  rolled  into  one. — the  owner  of  a  few  thousands,  who  imagines  that 
Croesus  and  Solomon  combmed  were  beggars  compared  with  him,  are  mildegotjsts 
and  self-decwvers  when  placed  beside  Mr.  Arnold.  For  his  pretensions  are  in- 
finite; and  what  really  are  his  powers?  The  powers  they  are  of  a  very  clever 
man,  whose  wit  is  keen  and  cutting,  whose  reading  is  wide,  and  in  some  directions 
appreciative,  and  who  throws  over  all  be  writes  a  certain  grace  of  expression,  and 
even  invests  it  witli  a  kind  of  poetic  charm :  these  powers  doubtless  he  posseBses. 
But  that  they  fit  him  to  cope  with  the  great  subject  which  he  has  undertaken,  and 
in  reference  to  which  he  imagines  he  has  said  the  final  word,  will  not  for  * 
moment  be  conceded.  He  entirely  lacks  the  power  of  taking  a  broad  view  and 
comprehensive  gra^  of  all  abstract  questions.  He  never  deals  with  first  principles, 
*  LiTBRATUBB  AKD  DoaHA:  An  Essay  towards  a  Betler  Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  Bj 
Matthbw  Aksolo,  D.O.Lt  lormerlv  Professor  of  Poetry  in  (be  Univeraily  of  Oxford,  »nd 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.    London :  Smith,  Elder  k  Co.,  16  Waterloo  Place.    1878. . 
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a  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Many  difficulties,  that  lie  right  in  his  path,  he 
amply  ifpores,  and,  like  many  another  dauntleos  youth,  '  he  looka  bravely  in  the 
fsM  and  pases  on.'  What  a  weakneas  it  ia  to  he  a  metaphysician  I  And  bo,  baiog 
iunocent  of  this  Teakaese,  he  is  enabled  to  discourse  easily  on  subjecta  which 
would  lead  the  metaphysician  into  fields  of  unprofitable  speculation.  Why  trouble 
onwelyea  about  tte  ntheraide  of  things?  Let  uakeep  to  what  we  know;  andreally 
hoirmach  we  know!  The  unknowable  has  simply  been  conjured  up  by  idle 
dreamers ;  and  now,  at  the  touch  of  Mr.  Arnold's  pen,  these  ghosts  that  shadowed 
our  path,  and  seemed  to  speak  to  us  of  dread  mysteriM,  and  infinite  heights,  and 
depths  and  awful  possibilities  of  being,  are  dissolved,  and  Tauish  into  airy  nothing. 
N'othing  ia  simplei  thaa  tlie  true  method  of  life,  or  more  comprehensible  than 
religion! 

The  principle  which  our  author  l&ys  down  as  indisputable,  and  which  carries 
Im  triumphantly  over  all  difficulties,  is  '  that  notbing  is  true  for  us  except  what 
can  be  Terifled  by  experience — as,  that  fire  hums.'  tfowit  can  he  verified  by  ex- 
))erience  that  righleourness  tendeth  In  life.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  tlie  revelation  of 
ihe  Old  Testament :  the  Lord,  the  Eternal,  is  just '  that  stream  of  tendency  not  oiir- 
selveB  which  makes  for  righteousness.'  It  is  weil  with  those  indiTiduals  and  oatiouB 
»bo  observe  this  order  of  things — ill  with  those  who  neglect  it.  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  asserted  throughout  the  whole  of  tb%  Old  Testament;  and  all  those  phrases 
vhleh  seem  to  imply  Personality  on  the  part  of  this  order  of  things  &re  the  mere 
ant«ome  of  a  superetitiouH  age,  or  the  natural  modes  of  poetic  expression.  Hence, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  speaks  of  the  blessed  truth,  'that  the  Great  First 
Cinae  iii  a  Person,'  he  speaks  ignorantly;  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  behef  in 
Ibe  Bible.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  same  truth  sot  forth,  only  in  a  still 
better  and  more  winning  manner.  Whftt  Jeeus  was,  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  say.  Of 
(ODise  Be  was  not  God.  It  is  allowed,  however,  that  He  was  a  great  religious 
leadier,  whose  secret  was  peace,  whose  method  was  Belf-reatraint,  and  who  com- 
mended both  His  secret  and  His  method  by  persoDal  example  and  '  sweet  reason- 
ableness' of  speech.  But  His  disciples  did  not  underetand  Him;  He  was  too 
great  a  genius  for  their  comprehension,  and  on  the  principle  omne  igiiotam  pro 
ninjSco,  they,  iu  their  darknees  and  devotion,  imputed  to  Him  words  which  He 
never  spake,  and  ftctJons  which  He  never  performed.  Such  is  religion.  It  is 
amply  conduct, — conduct  which  comprehends  three- fourtiis  of  life,  is  entirely 
prsctical,  and  has  in  it  no  element  of  the  dogmatic  and  doctrinal  whatever.  It  is 
a  mistake  (o  sappose  that  dogma  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  for  its  language  is  not 
baid  and  scientific,  hut  fluid  and  literary ;  and  bow,  at  length,  in  the  hands  of  a 
practised  and  perfect  iitterateur, — one  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
tlnughte  of  all  mankind  and  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal, — it  yields  its  ripe  and  last 
nsnlts,  and  the  phiin  and  simple  truth  stands  forth.  We  really  know  and  can 
know  nothing  of  God  or  immortality,  and  the  Bible  says  nothing  on  these  sub- 
jects; but  we  know  nghteoasitest  tendetk  la  life,  and  if  we  do  right  we  shall 
proiper.  Hence  not  only  orthodox  people  and  Evangelicals  are  entity  at  sea  in 
ilieir  mterpretation  of  the  Bible  and  their  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
but  even  those  who  were  eupposed  to  be  men  of  cnlture  and  mental  power, 
HatJODalists  and  Broad-Cbardunen  I  This  class  are  thus  disposed  of :  'Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  common  than  for  religious  writers  who  hare  a  strong  sense  of  the 
genuine  and  moral  side  of  Christianity,  and  much  enlarge  on  the  pre-eminence  of 
thie,  to  put  themselves  right,  as  it  were,  with  dogmatic  theology,  by  a  passing  sen- 
lence  expressing  profound  belief  in  its  dogmas,  t£ougb  in  discussing  them  it  is  im- 
plied there  is  little  profit.  So  Mr.  Erskine  of  Ltnlathen,.  that  unwearying  and 
much  revered  exponent  of  the  moral  aide  of  the  Bible.  "  It  seems  difficult,  he  says, 
"  to  conceive  that  any  man  should  read  through  the  New  Testament,  candidly  and 
ntlenlively,  without  being  convinced  tJiat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  essential  to 
and  implied  in  every  part  of  tlie  Bystem."  Even  already  many  readers  of  Mr. 
EisUne  feel,  when  they  come  across  such  a  sentence  as  that,  as  if  they  had 
Mddenly  taken  gravel  or  sand  into  their  mouth.  Twenty  years  hence  this  feeling 
will  be  far  stronger ;  the  reader  will  drop  the  book,  saying  that  certainly  it  can 
anil  him  nothing.  So  also  Hansen  was  fond  of  ^ying,  putting  some  peculiar 
'wuiiiig  of  hie  own  into  the  words,  that  the  whole  of  Gbristiaiuty  was  ia  the 
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LutheraD  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Thus,  too,  the  Bishop  of  EieWr 
ahooses  to  saj  that  hia  main  objectiou  to  keeping  the  Athanasian  Creed  ia,  that  it 
endangeTB  the  doctrine  of  the  '^nitf ,  which  is  so  impoTtaot.  Mr.  Maurice,  again, 
that  pure  and  derout  spirit, — of  whom,  however,  the  truth  most  at  last  be  said, 
that  in  theology  he  p^sed  hia  life  beating  the  bush  with  deepemodon  and  never 
starting  the  hare, — Mr.  Manrioe  declared  that,  by  reading  between  the  lines,  he  uw 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Athana^an  Creed  the  altogether  perfect  ei- 
presaion  of  the  Chriatian  faith.' 

Bat  all  thia  is  miscbieroua  aa  well  as  vain.  It  iavain  because  it  is  meant  to  con- 
ciliate the  so-called  orthodox,  and  it  does  not  conciliate  them.  Of  his  attachment 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  may  make  what  protestalJoiu 
he  will,  Archdeacon  Denison  will  smell  a  rat  in  tbem ;  and  the  time  has  passed 
when  Bunaen's  evangelical  phrases  could  fascinate  the  Evangelicals.  Such  language, 
however,  also  does  actual  harm,  because  it  proceeds  from  a  misunderstanding,  aad 
prolongs  it.  For  it  may  be  well  to  read  between  the  lines  of  a  man  labouring  with 
an  experience  he  cannot  ntter,  but  to  read  between  the  lines  of  a.  notion  work  a 
abeurd,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  notion  work  not  to  need  it.  And  the  Aths- 
nasian  Creed  is  a  notion  woii,  of  which  the  fault  is  that  its  basis  ia  a  ehimeia.  It 
is  an  Application  of  the  forms  of  Greek  logic  to  a  chimera ;  its  own  notion  of  the 
Trinity  a  notion  unestablished,  not  resting  on  observation  and  experience,  hut 
assumed  to  be  given  in  Scripture,  yet  not  really  given  there.     Indeed  the  very  ei' 

Ereeaion  the  Trinity  jaiB  with  the  whole  idea  and  character  of. Bible  reUgion;  but 
st  the  Socinian  should  be  unduly  elated  at  heariug  this,  let  us  hasten  tb  add,  that 
so,  too,  and  just  as  much,  does  the  expression  a  '  great  personal  first  cause.'  And 
so  '  the  notion  of  the  Trinity,'  and  the  expression  '  a  great  personal  first  caose,'  are 
proved  to  be  nnscriptural  and  irrational.  Evangelicals  utterly  contemned,  the 
Broad  Church  annihilated,  and  trne  religion,  whi<^  means  religion  witbont  either 
a  Trinity  or  a  Deity,  at  Ifflt  discovered  I  And  how  simple  to  Mr.  Arnold  it  si) 
appears  \  It  is  said  '  extremes  meet.'  Wo  once  heard  an  extremely  ignorant  and 
incapable  man  affirm  that  he  understood  the  whole  Bible,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
mystery  in  it  which  exceeded  his  comprehension.  Mr.  Arnold  is  an  extremely 
intelligent  and  clever  man.  He  has  exactly  the  same  opinion  of  himself  and  the 
Sacred  Volume  that  his  humble  brother  so  confidently  and  comfortably  cherished. 
In  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion,  the  priuciple  to  which  we  have  referred — viz.,  thu 
'  Dothmg  is  true  for  us  except  what  can  be  verified  by  enterienos,  as,  that  fin 
bums' — is  the  'Open  Sesame' before  which  all  obstacles  vanish,  and  the  inner  shrine 
is  reached.  Now,  a  principle  so  sweeping  in  its  nature,  and  so  vast  and  momentous 
in  its  issues,  ought  to  have  been  strongly  supported  and  defended.  Of  this,  bow- 
ever,  we  find  nothing.  There  is  no  attempt  at  reasoning.  As  Mr.  Arnold  is  not 
a  metaphysician,  but  something  different  and  higher,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  render  a  reason.  He  is  a  man  of  unerring  instincts  and  intuition ;  he  sees  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  things  ;  and  when  he  states  what  he  sees,  he  seta  forth 
undeniable  a}id  eternal  truths.  As  this,  however,  is  as  opinion  which  may  not  nt 
once  commend  itself  to  all  his  readers,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  this  principle,  ou 
which  his  system  wholly  depends,  and  by  which  it  stands  or  falls.  In  looking  at 
it  carefully,  we  see  that  it  involves  certain  other  principles,  and  neceseitatea  con- 
sequences which  are  absolutely  fatal  to  it. 

It  makes  faitit  vnnecefaiary  and  imposaible.  What  is  verified  by  experience — as. 
that  fire  burns — is  knowledge.  That  does  not  appeal  to  faith  ;  itisshownby  lirfit— 
it  has  to  do  chicfiy  with  the  senses.  Amongst  uneducat«d  rejectors  of  the  Bible 
as  a  divine  revelation,  it  is  common  to  say,  '  1  will  believe  nothing  that  I  cannot 
understand.'  The  confusion  here  between  the  sphere  of  faith  and  that  of  reason  is 
obvious,  and  the  statement  being  self-contradictory,  is  easy  of  refutation.  Mt. 
Arnold's  great  principle  Is  essentially  the  same  as  tluit  expressed  by  his  broths 
unbelievers.  They  leave  out  of  account  a  large  and  most  important  and  inflnenliil 
part  of  our  natnre, — that  part  that  requires  something  for  its  satisfaction  that  ii 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  senses  or  the  reach  of  the  understanding.  Very  much  is 
said  about  Auberglattbe,  or  extra  belief,  which  is  superstition.  It  is  not  denied  that 
men  have  followed  cunningly-devised  fables,  and  that  the  objects  of  faith  have 
been  nnnecessarily  multiplied,  and  many  embraced  that  were  unworthy  and  inju- 
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rioDg.  Bat  this  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  power  and  neceMity  of  believlcg  on 
the  put  of  men,  tad  reaouQciag  all  the  objects  of  faith,  any  more  thaa  the  fact 
tliit  mtuj  things  hare  been  practised  u  Tirtoes  which  are  reaUf  vicee,  and  that 
the  nndentandiog  has  frequently  and  notoriouHlj  erred  in  its  eiercise  and  deci- 
aione,  is  a  reason  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  c^^^itive  faculty  in  man,  and 
rejecting  all  the  laws  and  rules  of  righteous  conduct  It  is  as  much  a  necessity  of 
Dun'e  nature  to  believe  in  the  nnaeeu  afi  it  is  to  judge  and  diacem  and  approve  of 
tbe  beauty  of  virtue ;  and  he  is  the  wise  man  who  recognises  this,  and  gives  it  its 
proper  place  and  legitimate  objects.  Think  of  man  without  a,  capacity  for  belief, 
ind  stripped  of  everything  like  faith,  as  if  it  were  merely  a  ghostly  supeiatition ! 
What  a  poor  prosaic  creatare  he  wonld  be ;  bow  utterly  transformed  from  his  pre- 
sent self ;  how  limited  bis  possibilitUi,  and  how  bounded  bis  entire  being ! 

Itmduiy  and  injiinoaily  narruai  the  iphere  of  knoioledge.— Knowledge  ia  of  two 
kinds, — tbat  which  comas  by  obaervation,  and  that  which  eomea  to  ua  by  testamon j. 
By  fw  the  greater  part  of  onr  knowledge  is  of  the  latter  description.  It  is  true 
liti  much  that  we  receive  on  testimony  may  be  verified  by  experience,  but  much 
cuinot.  I  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  a  friend,  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Aus- 
tralia. I  may  verify  this  by  my  own  experience  and  observation  ;  but  my  friend 
ns;  have  seen  apectacles  or  witnessed  phenomena  when  in  Australia  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  verify  by  my  own  experience.  Are  theae,  then,  to  be  rejected 
u  fabulous?  However  competent  my  friend  may  be  oa  a  judge,  and  however 
liuthful  aa  a  witness,  am  I  to  reject  his  testimony  and  not  permit  his  statements  to 
idd  to  the  sum  of  my  knowledge  ?  If  so,  then  what  becomes  of  all  hiat4>ry  V  It 
i)  imposuble  for  as  to  verify  the  facts  of  history — why  speak  to  ns  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  ?  We  cannot  verify  their  existence.  There  may 
bsve  been  such  men  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  existence  does  not  come  within  the 
nnge  of  the  eiperimental  sdenees,  and  cannot  be  the  subject  of  our  verification. 
And  by  this  limitation  of  knowledge,  bow  society  would  be  disorganized,  nay,  social 
life  destroyed !  for  it  is  carried  on  on  prininplea  that  caimot  be  verified,  '  aa  that  fire 
UrsB, '  and  the  knowledge  that  is  necceaary  for  the  conduct  of  life  is  vastly  more 
comprehensive  than  any  that  can  come  to  ua  apart  from  faith  in  the  testimony  of 
olhera.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  here  bow allsceptieismhaaacommon bend.  Exactly 
>t  tbis  point  Hr.  Arnold  and  Hume  meet  and  agree.  '  We  know,'  says  Hume, 
'  that  men  tell  lies,  but  we  have  never  seen  a  mirade  ;  therefore  it  is  more  philoso- 
phical to  believe  that  miracles  are  false  than  that  the  apostles  wrote  truthfully.' 
A  prindple  this,  we  say,  that  does  violence  to  our  nature,  which  condemns  ua  to 
belief  only  in  our  own  senses,  and  which,  if  consistently  acted  on,  would  imme- 
diately and  completely  sunder  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held  together. 

fl  makes  no  proKidim  for  (Uvoliun,  either  04  a  feeling  or  a  practice. — This  book, 
«e  are  informed,  is  written  in  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  is  a  oontribntion 
towards  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Men  are  becoming  sadly  irreligioos 
in  these  days ;  and  when  the  maases  begin  to  think,  and  renounce  the  sQperstition 
of  the  Churches,  they  go,  not  to  Mr.  Maurice  or  Professor  Huxley,  but  to  Mr. 
Bndlaugh.  This  is  for  a  lamentation,  and  to  avert  it  and  all  its  fearfnl  con- 
sequences Mr.  Arnold  has  seized  his  pen.  Now,  no  object  could  be  worthier, 
ind,  if  rightly  sought  and  attained,  it  would  be  deservmg  of  deepest  gratdtnde. 
We  fear,  however,  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  the  man,  and  that  his  method  is  not  the 
nesDa,  to  aocomplish  this  pnrpcee.  Non  tali  auxiliti  velus  eget.  For  our  own 
part,  we  must  honestly  confess,  that  just  as  the  king  when  Btri[^>ed  of  bis  royal 
robes  looks  very  much  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  so  Mr.  Arnold,  minut  his  cidture  and 
fitie  phrases,  looks  very  1i|fe  Mr.  Bradhtugh.  The  negative  of  the  one  and  the 
affirmative  of  the  other  come  to  about  the  same  thing,  the  basis  on  whidi  both 
fcoDd  morality  is  identical,  and  both  are  alike  destructive  of  devotion.  In  Hr. 
AtdoM's  dreary  world  of  negations  and  godless  morality,  devoutnees  is  impossible. 
For  how  can  there  be  warmth  of  feeling  if  there  ia  no  person  on  whom  to  expend 
it,  and  what  noed  for  prayer  if  there  oe  none  to  hear?  An  order  of  things  that  . 
tells  in  favour  of  the  virtaons  will  never  stir  the  heart  and  call  forth  its  deepest 
leelings.  But  is  it  necessary,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  heart  be  stirred  and  its 
den>est  feelings  called  forth '/  Yea,  verily.  If  man  is  to  attain  to  hia  tme  dignity, 
and  worthily  observe  even  moral  law.  And  again  we  here  say,  what  we  said  in 
10.  Tin.  TOL,  xvn.  mew  sskixs. — Auouax  un.  z 
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refermce  to  the  extinction  of  belief,  thht  he  who  iRnoree  the  plaia  fact  that  nuui 
muBt  vorahip,  and  has  in  all  agea  been  uecesutated  to  express  certain  feelingB  iu 
deTotional  fonns,  takeB  a  moat  imperfect  and  therefore  untrae  view  of  oiu'  natnrt, 
and  readg  amiSB  all  the  lewons  of  history.  Mr.  Arnold's  theoiy,  then,  rajpiallf 
fails  where  it  ought  to  haye  been  Bpodally  strong.  It  does  not  pimfy  aJia  pCTfect, 
it  destroys  religion,  hj  making  devotjon  impossible.  He  may  speak  as  he  lisis 
about  '  the  beauty  of  a  iiiatoric  Church,  and  the  unbTelinees  of  Dissent;'  but  if  hit 
work  prosper,  churches  of  every  name  will  speedily  vanish  from  the  luid.  What 
he  cam  Dogma,  and  would  hantsh,  is  necessary  to  devotion ;  and  where  there  is  du 
devotion,  rehgion  expires. 

It  lakes  awaii  all  setite  of  rtsponsibility. — It  is  allowed  by  onr  author  that  while 
conduct  is  simple  as  a  matter  of  understanding,  it  is  difficult  aa  a  matter  of 
practice.  The  question  thus  recurs,  how  is  this  ^fficulty  to  be  overcome '/  how  ie 
the  man,  whose  complaint  is  Mdiora  video  proboque,  pejora  aeaitor,  to  be  removed? 
The  two  great  motives  to  right  action  are  Love  and  Ditty.  Mr.  Arnold  desires  <is 
to  set  aside  the  former  motive,  except  es  it  looks  to  self.  The  sacred  writers  made 
much  of  love  to  Christ  as  a  constraining  and  sustaining  power  :  this,  he  thinks. 
ou^t  not  to  be  sought.  He  assigns  no  reason,  neither  does  he  acknowledge  and 
Ifunent  the  mighty  force  which  he  thereby  set«  aaide.  He  does  not  formally 
ignore  duty  as  a  motive,  but  he  never  sets  it  forth,  far  less  enforces  it.  And  in 
this  he  is  consistent ;  for  if  there  be  no  personal  God,  duty  is  a  delusion.  Tberv 
can  be  a  sense  of  responsibility  only  where  there  is  the  knowledge  or  belief  in  the 
existence  of  One  to  whom  we  are  responsible ;  bnt,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  thij 
is  simply  impossible.  It  nevec  can  be  verified,  and  therefore  it  is  not  true  for  us. 
And  thus  faUs  away  from  beneath  ns  that  ground  on  which  humanity  has  stoixl 
from  the  beginning,  and  on  which  it  feels  constrained  to  stand  — the  belief  that  there 
is  a  Superior  Power,  who  rewards  and  punishes  our  race,  and  which  ia  so  grandly 
set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God :  '  For  wo  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.'     If  our  author,  then. 

fives  no  place  to  Love  and  Duty  aa  moral  factors,  to  what  couatrainiug  power  doca 
e  look  ?  To  our  desire  for  happiness !  If  we  do  right,  we  shall  be  happy,  suit 
therefore  we  should  do  right.  Iliis  is  stated  as  axiomatic.  Mr.  Arnold  beinK 
superior  to  all  diacusuon  of  the  laws  of  onr  mental  and  moral  natnre,  and  con- 
temptuous of  the  whole  history  of  the  science  of  mind,  does  not  deign  so  much  as 
to  acknowledge  that  this  which  he  here  states  as  self-evideot  has  been  qnestione'l 
and  denied  by  many  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  erudite  scholani  c^  all  ag<^B. 
It  has  been  thought  and  declared  to  be  destructive  to  virtue ;  aod  it  has  been 
affirmed,  that  if  a  man  telt  you  he  has  morehappineea  in  perpetrating  crime  than  In 
practising  virtue,  and  therefore  he  may  indulge  in  crime,  yOH  can  only  refnte  biui 
by  a  departure  from  your  own  principles.  It  is  not,  however,  our  author's  muiner 
to  reason  on  or  to  reason  out  his  own  theory,  or  to  show  by  a  course  of  cogent 
argumentation  the  unsoundness  of  his  opponents.  He  simply  asserts,  and  you 
must  simply  accept.  This  is  due  to  his  superior  insight ;  ana  as  to  his  oppouents, 
they  aie  worthy  only  of  haviog  one  or  two  of  their  weak  points  selected  and  held 
up  to  scorn.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  gravely  tells  us  his  method  cannot  be 
altered  or  improved,  and  if  at  any  time  what  he  has  done  be  supplemented,  it  will 
be  only  in  a  few  minor  details  I 

Haying  thus  considered  our  author's  main  position,  we  might  have  gone  on  to 
glance  at  separate  stat«ments  and  details,  as,  e.g.,  his  extraordinary  assertion 
that  the  sacnfice  of  the  Mass  is  as  reasonable  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Atonement, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  an  infallible  Church  is  less  injurious  than  that  of  an  in- 
fallible book  ;  but  our  space  forbids.  We  must,  however,  in  closing,  advert  to  tlw 
manner  in  which  prophecy  and  miracle  are  demolished.  These,  it  is  said,  have 
beeu  generally  regarded  as  arguments  and  evidence  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
the  Bible;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Prophecy  and  miracle  are  opposed tu 
reason,  and  have  no  existence  in  fact.  The  account  we  have  given  of  them  is  a 
striking  instaikce  and  illustration  of  Auberglaube, — groundless  and  abeard  beli«f- 
And  how  is  this  proved  ?  A  few  of  the  simpler  prophecies  are  selected,  and  sm 
affirmed  to  be  mere  statem^ita  of  present  facts  ;  and  then,  on  the  ab  imo  duee 
.omnu  principle,  you  are  left  to  infer  that  all  the  others  might  be  simitaHy  set  ta&t. 
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No  Recount  ia  made  of  the  wonderful  fact  tbat  worda  moat  exactly  deseriptJTe  of 
L'hiiBt's  cboracter  and  work  were  recorded  nuny  hundreds  of  years  before  Hih 
ndveat — aa  deecriptive  of  Hini  as  if  tbey  had  been  liiHtorical  j  while  Christ's  own 
(Mms  in  this  directiou  are  unnoticed. 

Aa  loinirAclea,  it  is  asserted  that,  in  BO  far  as  cures  were  wrought  by  Christ,  it 
WHS  on  a  therapeutic  principle,  well  known  and  of  wide  influence.  Tliat  principle 
ifi  tie  power  of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  effect  that  a  superior  mind  has  on  hii 
inferior.  Christ  bo  charmed  by  His  personal  north  and  'sweolreasonableneBB'  the 
jilflicted  that  came  to  Him,  that  they  forgot  their  trials  and  troublua;  and  then  tlie 
iipostles  multiphed  and  uukgnified  these  euros,  as  is  the  manner  of  love  and  auper- 
suban,  till  the  miracles  aasumed  the  form  we  see.  It  is  not  attempted  to  be  shown 
liaw  any  mere  natural  power  of  mind  over  mind,  and  mind  over  matter,  could  make 
the  hiind  see  and  restore  the  dead  to  life ;  but  we  suppose  these  are,  in  Hr. 
.^mold's  eetitnation,  the  exceeaes  into  which  love  and  superstition  ran.  And  so 
prophecy  and  miracle,  and  all  kiads  of  Auberglaube,  being  removed,  we  have  reli- 
gion at  last  placed  on  its  true  basis :  '  religion  which  ia  conduct,  and  conduct  i^ 
(we  are  told,  with  an  hundredfold  iteration,  peculiar  to  our  author)  three-fourths  of 
life.'  The  remaining  fourth  belongs  to  science  a^  arL  It  is  somewhat  strange  lo 
see  an  arithmetical  process  appUed  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  problem,  and  stranger 
stilt  to  witness  the  result.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  or  prove  that  the  science 
and  arc  department  of  life  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  reli^on.  We  have  in  suppoi  t 
of  i(  only  one  of  those  intuitional  and  oracular  utterances  which  are  suppose  1 
Irresistibly  to  conmiand  assent.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  commands  ours.  It 
stems  to  us  to  make  a  division  among  parts  that  are  indissolubly  united, 
'  I  r  love  be  love,  (hen  love  is  all  iu  all, 
Or  love  is  not  at  all ;' — 
i)ie  Slim  of  the  commandments,  and  this  is  of  necessity  the  case,  '  to  love  the 
l.'nil  our  Goii  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind.'  Tliere  is  not 
line  portion  of  our  nature  sacred  to  science  and  art,  and  another  and  quite  ilifFereiit 
iilieTs  religion  Amis  its  proper  home.  All  our  faculties  and  capacities  are  God's, 
sud  must  be  devoted  to  Him ;  moreover,  they  are  so  blended  that  separate  service  is 
iiupoasible.  Mr.  Arnold  ia  ipdiguant— keenly  and  deeply  irate,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge 
(com  the  manner  and  frequency  with  which,  in  his  various  writings,  be  refers  to  it— 
nt  being  told  that  '  he  ia  without  a  system  of  philosophy  baaed  on  pnneiples  inter- 
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dependent,  subordinate,  and  coherent.'  The  acousatiou  might,  perhaps,  1 
more  felicitously  and  simply  put.  but  it  ia  entirely  correct.  And  so,  notwilh- 
slanding  Mr.  Arnold's  perfect  satisfiiction  with  himself  and  all  his  works,  we  take 
l^ve  to  think  he  makes  sad  havoc  in  his  graceful  and  dext«rous  bop 'Skip-and- leap 
iitlempts  to  interpret  these  two  great  mysteries, — tie  mystery  of  man's  nature,  and 
Ifie  mystery  of  godliness.  And  when  we  go  from  the  works  of  the  clever  lilleraltm- 
i«  those  of  the  profound  and  reverent  thinker,  we  feel  the  atmosphere  entirely 
I'liaoged.  Aitd  specially,  when  we  contrast  Mr.  Arnold's  view  of  the  nature  and 
range  of  religion  with  that  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Life,  ne  see  its  grievous 
>hortcomings,  '  Religion  is  conduct,  and  conduct  is  the  three-fourths  of  lifet'  Hoiv 
much  more  true  and  grand  and  fuD  of  motive  power  are  the  words,  '  Whalsoevfr  je 
ilo,  whether  ye  eat  or  driok,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Clod !'  Balekno.. 


THE  REV.  W.  S.  THOMSON,  BUIDGE-END,  DUMBARTON. 

BY   THE   BEV.    WILLIAM   BECKETT. 

.IxoiUEit  breach  in  the  ministiy  of  the  Paisley  and  Greenock  Presbytery  ha» 
followed  very  soon  the  decease  of  Dr.  Guuion  in  February  and  Dr.  Andrew 
M'Farlane  in  April  laat.  Da  Sabbath,  8th  May,  Mr.  Wyville  Smith  Thomson  of 
Duruharton  met  with  his  cougregation  for  pubUo  wotship  in  the  forenoon,  and 
at»T  offering  up  the  opening  prayer,  and  delivering  the  brief  introduction  of  his 
diaconrse,  lu  paused,  and  saying,  in  an  audible  tone,  '  Excuse  me,'  sat  down  in 
the  pulpit  seat.  On  one  of  tie  elders  going  up  to  him  after  a  few  moments,  he 
was  found  unable  to  articulate ;  and  being  helped  into  the  adjoijiiDg  toaoBe,  he 
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tMrer  spoke  more.    On  the  evening  of  tite  succeeding  Tuesday  he  ceased  to 
breathe.    His  fuueral  took  place  on  Monday,  16tL  Jane,  when  a  very  large  com- 

E*Dy  of  hi*  brethren  in  the  presbytery,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  shoved 
y  their  presence  the  esteem  in  which  they  had  held  him  and  their  sympathy  vith 
his  HiouTBing  fnmily  and  congregation.  Cb  the  Sabbath  thereafter,  the  substance 
of  the  folLowLDg  sketcli,  cast  in  a  slightly  different  form,  and  omittdng  some  par- 
ttculars,  was  embodied  in  the  funeral  sermon. 

The  Her.  Wyrille  Smith  Thomson  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  15th  Angust  1812. 
He  was  the  Uiird  eon  of  tite  Bev.  Thomas  Thomson,  minister  of  James'  Place 
Belief  'Church  in  that  city.  Some  reminiscences  in  relation  to  tiiis  James'  Place 
minister  may  be  aj^BTopriately  mestioned  here,  before  they  pass  away  with  the  gene- 
rabion  through  whom  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He  had  been  ordained  to 
the  ministn-  of  the  Belief  Church,  Earlstomt,  and  after  labouring  there  for  a  few 
yeais,  had  been  translated  to  a  larger  congregation  in  Dunse.  But  his  ezcellent 
(rifts  were  not  to  be  limited  to  a  thriving  eountry  town  as  their  permanent  sphere ; 
uiey  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Relief  brethren  in  the  metropolis.  Ajid  tbe 
church  ■of  South  College  Street  having  increased  to  overflowing,  a  number  of  its 
members  hived  ofF  to  form  a  new  congregation  in  Portsburgh,  closely  adjoining. 
Mr.  Thomson  was  called  to  be  tbeir  minister.  After  being  settled  among  them,  tlie 
congregation  so  much  iiwreased  that  ere  long  their  place  of  worship  could  not  con- 
tain the  wowds  who  flocked  to  bear  him,  and  it  was  determinea  to  rear  another 
place  of  worship,  tbis  time  in  lAe  New  Town,  which  had  then  begun  to  be  hailt 
upon.  James'  Place  having  been  selected  as  the  site,  they  erected  there  a  spacious 
ediflce,  which,  with  its  dovUe  tier  -ot  galleries,  was  said  to  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  larger  audience  than  any  other  place  of  worship — save  one— within 
.the  city. 

An  incident,  illustrative  at  once  of  hia  popular  g^ts  and  bis  cool  judgment,  is 
celatcd  of  this  Mr.  Thomson.  After  being  settled  m  Edinburgh,  he  was  assistisg 
at  a  summer  sacrament  in  the  scene  of  his  early  ministry,  and  the  attendance  on 
the  Sabbath  evening  was  so  great  that  the  galleries  began  to  give  way.  An  inti- 
mation of  the  fact  was  quietly  handed  up  to  the  minister,  who,  aa  quietly,  paused, 
and  said  that  on  such  a  beautiful  summer  evening  he  would  prefer  preachmg  out 
of  doors,  where  all  who  had  come  together  might  be  accommodated  in  comfort. 
Xhej  would  sing  the  hundredth  Psalm,  and  during  tbe  singing  would  withdraw  in 
an  oi^erlj  way  to  the  church  green.  This  w»s  done,  and  tiie  people  had  scarcely 
got  settled  to  hear  the  continuation  of  the  discourse,  when  a  rumbling  crash  re- 
realed  the  darj;er  they  had  escaped. 

A  volume  of  sermons  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson  was  published  after  his  deatli. 
These  prove  that  his  great  acceptance  as  a  preacher  did  not  rest  on  mere  showy 
qualities.  They  combine  sound  evangelical  doctrine  with  a  cultivated  literary 
taste,  a  lucid  and  graceful  style,  a  lively  fancy,  and  an  Earnest,  fervid  tone.  In  hid 
youth,  the  author  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Kev.  Adam  Gib  (&  man  who  has  left 
his  mask  deep  on  the  history  «f  er.angelical  dLsseot  in  Scotland),  having  flist 
become  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Anti-bu^her  congregation  ot 
tTicolson  Street,  where  his  parents  attended.  When  resident  in  Duose,  he  marriet) 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  jninister  of  the  parish  of  Langton,  near 
Jedburgh,  whose  wife,  the  mother  of  Hrs.  Thomson,  was  a  daughter  of  Principal 
Gowdie,  predecessor  of  Robertson  the  historian  in  the  Principalehip  of  Edinburgh 
University.  In  this  way,  the  late  minister  of  Bndge-end  could  trace  his  descent 
through  a  ministerial  ancesti^  for  sevei:al  generations, — a  ^icoumslance  which  may 
.account  in  some  degree  for  certain  fixed  tastes  and  habitudes  by  which  he  was 
distin^isbed.  It  may  be  mentioned,  ere  we  leave  this  ancestral  line  of  remark, 
that  one  ot  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson's  grandsons  is  Dr.  Wyvflle  Thomson,  ProfesEor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  UniverfnCy  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  been  detached  tempo- 
rarily from  his  academic  work  to  act  as  chief  scientific  director  of  the  espedihon 
now  engaged,  under  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  deep-sea  explora- 
tions throughout  various  parts  of  the  world. 

WyvJHe  Smith  Thomson  was  educated,  ashisfather  had  been,  at  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  University  there.  l>uring  his  college  curriculum,  as  his 
certificates  bear,  be  mMutained  a  very  Jireditable  position,  distinguishing  himself 
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MpedaUf  in  Ulc  Moral  Pbikiaophj  dav,  nnder  Prdteaai  John  Wilson,  in  which 
dim  be  carried  aS  one  of  the  higlKst  priiea.  On  completing  his  conne  hi  the  Arte 
clBBees,  be  entered  in  Aaguat  1633  on  the  stndy  of  DiTinitf,  imder  the  Sev.  Dr. 
Jamea  Tbomsoo,  Piofeaeor  of  Theology  to  the  lielief  Synod,  h  was  there  the  pre- 
Bent  writer,  who  hod  joined  the  DiYioity  Hall  two  years  pTsvionsly,  iirat  beoune 
scquaintad  with  him ;  and  the  favourable  impreaaion  he  made  on  the  minds  of  hie 
feUow-Btodeota  has  only  been  confirmed  by  uieir  intercourse  with  him  in  his  sub- 
sequent career.  He  was  of  a.  cheerfully  pions  spirit;  wm  a  ditigent,  aident  atndentf 
«^ -disciplined  in  preparation  for  the  Hall,  pmctual  and  faithful  in  hia  work, 
neTer  sbaent  from  his  place  in  the  class,  and  in  his  DDobtrnsiTe  way  Bbared  with 
the  other  stadents  in  exercises  sad  engagements  ontHide  the  prescnbed  coarse  of 
ttody.  His  known  leal  in  the  progress  of  Chriatian  miseiona  led  to  his  being  elected 
K  tite  office  of  secret«ry  to  the  MiBsionwy  Society  which  had  been  established 
Id  the  Hall ;  and  the  eicerpta  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  him  in  \S3S[  and  whicit 
were  published  in  the  Chruitian  Journal  for  that  year,  show  that  his  companiocB 
had  not  OTereatimated  Ibe  warm  interest  he  felt  in  tke  misaioci  cause:  Hia  catho- 
linitj  of  BjMrit,  a  quali^  which  continued  with  bjin  in  unabated  force  throughout 
tie  whole  course  of  his  miDistry,  was  manifest  in  those  early  days.  The  writer 
rem^bers  having  been  associated  with  him  in  a  depatation  to  the  stodeuts  of  the 
Reformed  Preabyleriao  Hall,  which  then  met  at  Paisley,  with  Dr,  Andrew  S^- 

■ — >-Q  as  Profeflsor,  simultaneously  with  tb«  Behef  Hall ;  and  the  enlarged  t 

(riUithat  


eipreesed  by  him  in  coDuection  wiUi  that  appointment  proved  him  U 

of  tbe  times  on  the  questioRof  intercourse  anaongeTaogelicalChrisliaDvof  separate 

denominations.  . 

In  May  1837  Mr.  Thomson  was  Ucenscd  as  a.  pKscher  of  the  gospel  by  tbe  Relief 
Preshytery  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  capacity  his  term  of  probation  was  brief.  The 
congregacioD  of  Bridge-end,  Dumbarton,  having  then  become  vacant,  through  the 
remov^  of  the  Her.  James  Boyd,  now  Dr.  Boyd,  to  Campbeltown,  Kintyre,  invited 
bim  to  be  their  pastor,  and  be  was  ordained  over  them  ob  22d  May  1838.  It 
gave  him  pleasure  afterwards  to  tell  bis  cbildien  that  the  ordain ina  minister  on 
ibat  occasion  wa^  hia  lormei  ProfeBSor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson  of  Paisley ;.  and  that 
he  vas  introduced  to  his  people,  on  the  fi^owing  Lord's  day,  by  the  imocdiate 
fucceBBor  of  his  father  in  James'  Place,  the  Bev.  James  Kirkwood,  for  some  years 
back  the  Father  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod. 

When  be  had  been  engaged  in  the  ministry  for  about  twelvemonths,  Mr.  Thomson 
CDtered  into  the  marriage  relation  with  Helen  Lindsay,  a  daughter  of  the  Kev. 
Diivi<l  Lindsay,  minister  of  the  Kelief  Congregation,  Clackmannan.  With  her  he 
lived  in  harmony  and  h^>piness  for  eleven  years,  when,  in  1850,  it  pleased  God  to 
call  her  to  her  rest  (H  Mrs.  Thomson's  worth,  many  still  belonging  to  the  con- 
gr^tton  retain  a  most  pleasing  remembrance.  Earnestly  sympathizing  in  the 
JOTB  and  sorrows  of  her  hnaband,  warmly  interested  in  hu  work,  and  sharing  it 
with  him  as  far  as  obvious  propriety  and  home  duty  permitted,  she  sustained  with 
much  credit  to  herself  the  responsibilities  of  the  '  minister's  wife.'  Her  removal 
I'm  a  grievous  stroke  to  her  hnsband.  With  a  young  family  of  six  bcmis  and  one 
daughter  cast  upon  his  care,  he  felt  that  his  presence  was  more  than  ever  needed 
at  home,  and  at  no  time  could  he  be  drawn  from  bis  motherless  children,  save  at 
the  call  of  imperative  duty.  How  devotedly  he  gave  himself  to  the  charge  so 
ummittedtohun,  bowaflectlonatelyhe  went  inand  ont  among  his  <diiklreit, — theii 
companion  aa  well  as  their  guide, — and  how  warmly  attached  they  were  to  hia  ia 
Kturu,  all  who  visited  tbe  mange  know.  And  he  was  singularly  blessed  in  this 
work  of  parental  love.  His  children,  in  an  unbroken  circle,  survive  until  this  pre- 
sent, and  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  are  in  far  distant  eountxies,  were  all  in 
attendance  at  his  deathbed  and  funeral.  One  of  them,  a  namesake  of  his  own,  is 
minister  of  our  congregation  at  Ford.  Sonic  of  them  cannot  remember  the  coonte- 
uaoDa  of  their  mother,  now  two-and- twenty  years  departed  ;  bnt  all  of  them  will 

retain  m  fondest  memory  the  image  of  him  who,  during  that  long  period,  was  both 

father  uid  mother  to  them. 
Mr.  IKomson's  labours  as  minister  at  Bridge-end  were  remarkably  owned  and 

bleued.     The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  their  success  meet  the  view  of  every 

pssser-hy,  in  the  elegant  chuioh  and  commodious  manse  erected  for  him,  and 
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w\Mi  are  free  o(  debt,  in  room  of  the  prim itiTe  looking  stmctureB  which  were 
there,  witb.  a  considerable  harden  of  debt  upon  them,  M  the  time  of  hig  ordinii- 
tion.  The  chuacteriBticB  of  hie  preaching  were  marked  and  promiDent.  Hia 
tliBCoureeH,  not  only  baaed  on  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but  saturated  with  it,  veiv 
aimed  directly  at  the  conscience  and  conduct  of  bia  heareni.  For  controTersy, 
and  indeed  for  argumentative  diequiBitian  of  any  kind,  he  had  no  liking.  It  «es 
evident  tiat  he  felt  deeply  the  Holemnitiea  of  what  an  eminent  preacher  uied  to 
call  '  that  awful  place,  the  pulpit.'  On  ascending  it,  he  seemed  caught  up  to  ii 
liigher  aphere — his  soul  waa  on  fire  with  pagaionate  earnestness,  his  voice  thrilled. 
nnd  hie  whole  frame  qniv«red,  as  if  the  message  he  had  to  deliver  had  entire  pos- 
neseion  of  him  for  the  time.  The  importance  of  his  message  had  been  well  weighed 
by  him  before  delivering  it.  Indeed,  be  knew  beforehand  what  he  waa  about  to 
say.  not  only  in  the  sermon,  bnt  in  the  prayers  witb  which  it  was  accompanied ; 
and  so  he  did  not  require  to  spend,  in  a  struggle  for  thoughts  and  words,  the  eneify 
of  mind  and  body  needed  for  their  forcible  utterance. 

And  this  habit  of  diligent  preparation  was  not  limited  to  hia  pulpit  services. 
That  it  extended  to  his  household  visitation,  and  to  his  prayers  at  weekly  devo- 
tional meetings,  at  funerals,  and  at  the  bedsides  of  the  dying,  may  be  inferred 
from  all  tbat  is  known  of  his  habits.  Even  in  the  catcchiKJng  of  the  young,  be 
would  not  trust  himself  altogether  to  the  thoughts  that  might  rise  up  to  his  mind 
at  the  moment.  Like  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  kitchen  Sabbath  class  at  St.  Audrewe, 
'  composed  of  the  poorest  children,'  he  prepared  his  interrc^tories,  thus  securing  n 
proper  sequence,  and  some  measure  of  cotnpleteness,  in  his  examinations  on  any 
sacred  subject.  A  vataable  little  work  from  hi|  pen,  entitled  Quiatiotu  on  Scri/i- 
tnre  Doctrine,  and  consisting  of  about  twelve  hundred  such  qnestions,  without  Iha 
answers,  was  published  fifteen  years  ago,  and  bears  evidence  of  hia  laborious 
assidui^  in  behalf  of  the  young  of  his  congregation. 

And  now  little  remains  to  be  said.  The  references  usually  made  in  suob  sketchei 
to  deathbed  experiences  and  deathbed  testimonies  are  wholly  excluded  in  this 
instance.  Of  these  there  nre  none  to  relate.  The  appalling  circamst&ncee  in 
which  Hr.  ^omson  was  taken  hence  are  already  known  to  the  Christian  pablic. 
He  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  died  before  their  eyes,  for  he  scarcely  knew  con- 
scious life  from  the  time  he  was  last  seen  in  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  mention 
here  one  of  those  reminiscences,  spoken  of  at  the  oommencement  of  this  sketch  m 
having  floated  down  to  us  respecting  Mr.  Thomson's  father,  and  which,  without 
some  such  reicord,  might  possibly  ^as  out  of  memory.  Mr.  Thomson's  father  died 
of  the  same  malady  that  has  cut  off  hia  son.  Like  his  son,  be  was  a  man  of  strong 
fnmily  affection,  wliich  was  sorely  tried  by  the  death  of  no  fewer  than  seven 
children  during  his  lifetime ;  and  within  one  week  he  was  bereaved  of  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  bad  attended  the  funeral  of  the  other.  Kespecting  this  aurvivor,  the 
moat  eminent  physician  of  the  city  at  the  time  was  caUed  in  to  give  a  professional 
opinion.  The  father,  accompanying  him  to  the  door,  asked  what  he  thought  of  hi) 
patient.  The  reply,  though  correct  in  point  of  fact,  was  unnecesearily  gruff: 
■  Why,  he'll  not  live  a  week.'  The  words  going  like  a  sword  to  the  father's  heart 
('  his  life  was  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life  ),  he  withdrew  to  his  room,  and  within 
a  few  hours  was  smitten  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Without 
saying  what  blame  in  this  matter  attached  to  the  physician,  for  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  roen  in  his  position  to  distinguish  between  due  kindness  and  due  candour 
in  their  utterances  to  tlie  relatives  of  their  patients,  it  may  be  proper  to  saggest 
a  thought  in  reference  to  the  minister.  There  are  men,  and  some  of  these  of  a 
highly  intellectual  cast,  that  are  more  delicately  constructed  naturally  than  others; 
and  there  are  habits  and  pursuits  which  tend  to  increase,  or,  as  some  will  say,  t' 


aggravate,  thi?  original  quality.  A  studious  and  hard-working  minister,  if  not 
originally  robust,  is  more  likely  than  most  to  be  a  man  of  this  kind.  The  ^wstJe 
speaks  of  himself  and  other  ministers  as  '  earthen  vessels ; '  and  all  kirow  how  enaily 
these  are  cracked  and  broken,  even  when  there  is  no  intention  to  injure  theui. 
The  blow  which  makes  hard  metal  ring  back  defiance,  as  if  taking  occasion  from 
that  blow  to  show  liow  suong  it  is,  will  shatter  to  pieces  the  earthen  pitcher,  ainl 
little  noise  be  hear-i     Let  the  Christian  ppo[>le  be  lender  with  such  minieten,  and 
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the  pitcher  mtj  be  taken  to  the  well  often  ftud  long,  to  bring  back  to  them  the 
precious  water  of  life. 

And  now.  Has  innch  esteemed  minister  has  departed.  Hia  eameBt  countennoce 
nnd  ringing  voice  sball  be  aeen  and  heard  no  more.  A  ehort  work  waa  made  of 
bta  remorai.  Swift  was  the  flight  of  the  messenger  that  bore  him  lience, — too 
anift  to  allow  time  for  bidding  farewell  to  attached  friends  and  loving  children ; 
aod  this  thej  natarally  regret.  But  let  them  check  tItemBelves  in  such  reflections. 
Tlieie  is  good  reasoD  to  believe,  that  if  their  friend  bad  been  left  to  choose  what 
death  he  should  die,  he  would  have  selected  the  one  which  his  Master  had  chosen 
for  him,  one  in  which  he  was  almost  whollj  ^ared  the  pains  of  death — not  kept 
vajting  in  the  antechamber  before  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  but 
lidiDitted  at  onoe,  like  a  favoured  friend.  He  was  on  his  watch-tower  when  the 
ueMoge  came.  In  that  last  prayer  which  he  presented  from  the  pulpit,  a  prayer 
Thich  will  long  be  remembered  as  bis  farewell  to  them  by  those  who  joined 
him  in  it,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  of  warning  with  an  earnestness  remarkable  even 
in  him,  whose  eameatnesB  was  always  so  arresting.  '  Elessed  is  thai  servant  whiHn 
tlie  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find  watching.'  ^ 


A.N  ADDRESS  T 

The  motives  that  should  incite  Chria-  and  the  danger  from  which  he  has  been 

tiaoB  to  exert  themselves  for  the  conver-  delivered,  he  will  be  Med  with  deep 

sion  and  salvation  of  sinners  are  nume-  oompassioQ  and  anxiety  for  those  who 

nns  and  powerful.    This  is  a  duty  which  are  in  the    same    circumstances,    and 

thej  cannot  neglect  without  violating  will  intensely  desire  that  they  too  may 

tbe  obligations  imposed  by  benevolence,  be  rescued ;  and  knowing  by  experience 

piety,  gratitude,  and  interest.  how  blessed  it  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  par- 

BeatvoUnce  urges  it  upon  you.     We  don  and  peace  with  God,  and  to  live  a 

are  reqaicad,  by  the  second  great  com-  life  of  faith  and  piety  and  devotednesa 

madment  of  the  divine  law,  to  '  love  to  Chriat,  he  will  ardently  long  to  bring 

OUT  neighbour  as  oursdves;'   and  the  all  he  cao  to  tiie  participation  of  that 

gospel,  which  effectually  teaches  those  blessedness. 

who  embrace  it  to  '  love  Godj  because  Tliis  concern  will  naturally,  and  pro- 
He  first  loved  them,'  inspires  them  at  perly,  be  felt  first,  and  in  a  degree 
the  same  time  with  a  pure  and  fervent  peculiarly  strong,  in  regard  to  those  with 
love  to  fellow-men,  which  manifests  whom  we  are  most  closely  connected  by 
iMfinactiveandself-denying  exertions  natural  relation.  'Christianity,'  aays 
to  promote  tbeir  temporal  and  especially  an  old  writer,  '  doth  not  loose  the  bonds 
iheir  spiritual  welfare.  It  is  impossible  of  nature,  nor  cool  natural  affection, 
that  those  who  have  themselves  believed  but  rather  helps  it,  and  makes  it  to  mn 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  be-  in  a  right  channel.'  We  are  informed,  in 
come  partakers  of  'the  salvation  that  is  the  tenthchapter  of  tJie  book  of  Numbers, 
in  Him,'  and  expectants  of  the  '  eternal  that  '  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the  son  of 
glory'  ia  which  salvation  is  consam-  Raguel  the  Midianite,  Moses' father-in- 
mated,  can  look  with  indifference  on  the  law,  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place 
nmltitiides  around  them  who  are  living  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it 
m  ignorance  and  nnbelief  and  sin,  and  you  :  come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
ire '  treasuring  up  to  themselves  wratb  do  tbee  good;  for  the  Lord  bath  spoken 
'swat  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  good  concerning  Israel.'  Israel  in  the 
ot  (he  righteous  judgment  of  God.'  No  wilderness  was  a  type  of  the  Christian 
Cbriatian  can  truly  see  the  stat«  of  Church  in  its  pilgrim  state,  and  Canaan 
amners  without  being  moved  to  holy,  of  the  'better  country,  the  heavenly  :' 
ftimest  effort  for  converting  them  from  and  while  the  words  of  Moses  to  Hobab 
'he  error  of  their  way,  and  '  saving  their  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  it  is 
»oiile  from  death.'  Remembering  the  the  duty  of  Christians  to  invite  others 
luisery  of  his  own  former  condition,  to  become  sharers  with  them  in  tite 
'eang  and  feeling  now  the  wretchedoeas  privileges  which  they  enjoy,  and  in  the. 
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Btill  greater  and  more  precioui  bles^gs  '  tbat  tke^  ma^  obtain  ihe  lalntioii 

which  thej  axe  taught  \o  hope  for,  we  which  is  m  ChriBt  Jeeos   with  eternal 

ntaj  aleo  recognise  in  them  the  peciiliar  glory.'     We  tenderly  mnpathiie  mfh 

aniiety  which  the  Cbrictian  wiD  feel  for  Uiem  when  they  are  sick,  or  suffer  any 

relatives  and  friends,  that  they  may  join  of  the   inaiiifold  tronblea  that  man  is 

himin thejouraeytothepromisedUnd.*  horn  to;   and  we  do  what  we  can  to 

One  of  the  earliest  djeciples  of  our  Lord  alleviate   their   distress,   and   have  re- 

ww   Andrew,    afterwanis    one    of  the  couraa  to  the  aid  of  the  physician  for 

twelve  apastlee.     Having  been  intio-  their  recovery.     Had  we  lived  in  the 

duced  to  Jeens,  and  being  conviaced  that  dayaof  oar  Lord,  we  should  have  brought 

He  was  the  promised  Saviour,  he  desired  them  to  Him,  and  entreated  Him  to  Uy 

to  bring  others  also  to  the  knowledge  of  Els  hands  on  them,  that  they  might  be 

thetmth.    And  who  was  the  primary  ob-  healed.     Bnt  how  mach  more  onght  we 

ject  of  his  Bolicitnde  ?     '  He  first,'  says  to  feel  for  the  diseased  and  perishing 

the  evangelist,  'lindeth  his  own  brother  condition  of  their  immortal  souls  1    How 

Simon,   and  soith  unto  him,  We  have  much  more  solicitous  should  we  be  to 

found  the  Messias,  which  is,  beieg  inter-  bring  tbem  to  Jesus  as  the  Pbysidan  d 

Ereted,  the  Christ.  And  he  brought  houIb,  that  they  may  be 'delivered  frran 
im  to  Jesus'  (John  i.  41,  43).  Panl  going  down  to  the  pit  i'  'How  can  we 
was  ordtuned  to  be  'the  minister  of  endure  to  see  the  destnictioii  of  our  kin- 
Jeeus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,'  and  he  dred?'  How  can  we  pursue  our  joar- 
'  magnified  his  office,'  esteeming  it  the  ney  to  the  promised  land,  without  using 
highest  honour  of  his  iife  to  be  employed  earnest  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  go 
in  it.  But  he  still  cherished  a  peculiarly  with  us  ?  le  it  poesible  for  those  of  yon 
ardent  actaehment  to  the  Jews,  who  who  are  parents  to  think  of  yoar  chil- 
wera  '  his  brethren,  his  kindred  accord-  dren  as  dying  yet  immortal  bemgs,  des- 
ing  to  the  fleeh,'— descended  of  thesame  tined  to  bve  nere  oely  for  a  season,  bat 
ancestors,  and  many  of  them  related  to  to  exist  for  ever  in  a  world  that  is  to 
him  by  the  tender  ties  of  more  imme-  come,  wi&ont  being  impelled  to  employ 
diate  consanguinity;  and,  therefwe,  all  the  means  in  your  power  for  seeming 
while  he  would  have  been  affected  by  that  their  future  existence  may  be  a 
the  spiritual  miseries  of  any  of  the  happy  existence,  that  an  eternity  of 
human  race,  he  tells  us  that  the  unbelief  bemg  may  be  to  them  an  eternity  of 
of  the  Jews,  their  hardness  of  heart,  well-being?  '  And  is  it  possible  for  yon 
that  enmity  to  Christ  which  made  them  to  know  that  your  children  are  sinneis, 
wish  themselves  '  accuised  from  Him '  standing  in  need  of  salvation,  and  that 
(as  Paul  says  he  had  formerly  wished  this  is  ^e  'one  thing  needful'  to  make 
himself  to  be),t  with  the  woes  neces-  tiiem  happy  for  ever,  without  feeling  an 
aarily  arising  from  it,  filled  his  heart  intense  and  unquenchable  desire  tbat 
with  'great  heaviness  and  continual  they  may  besaved,  and,asit  were, 'tra- 
sorrow,' — a  sorrow  which  was  the  die-  vailingin  birth  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
tate  of  love,  and  of  which  the  result  is  them,  their  life,  and  'the  hope  of  glory?' 
expressed  by  him  in  tbeee  words; —  Do  1  address  any  who  have  themselves 
'  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  been  made  partakers  of  divine  grace,  hot 
to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  lliey  may  be  have  to  lament  that  their  parents  are 
saved'  (Kom.  ii.  1-8  ;  x.  1>.  still  strangers  to  it?  Be  exhorted  to 
Those  intimately  connected  with  nsby  seek  that  you  may  be  the  instruments  of 
the  ties  of  nature  are  peculiarly  dear  to  saving  those  who  ought  to  have  ec- 
us. We  fervently  demre  that  it  may  be  deavoured  to  save  you.  Can  you  think 
well  with  them ;  and  the  moot  effectual  even  of  the  possibility  of  the  final  perdi- 
way  of  promoting  their  welfare,  and  the  tion  of  those  to  whom  you  owe  your  ei- 
best  proof  that  we  can  give  of  our  love  isteuee,  without  feeling  yourselves  eon- 
to  them,  is  to  seek  witli  all  earnestness  strained  to  do  what  you  can  to  prevent 
a  calamity  so  unutterably  dreadfal? 
*  Bueh.  Or  are  thereany  among  my  faeareiswho 
t  See  Watdlaw'B  Lectare*  im  (A<  EpilU  to  are  ionrneying  to  the  better  land,  bat 
Z^T^jyiiJ-J^M'^^^XZJ:'^.  have  broU^ers  or  «s^™  who  are -till 
n9;  Artby  fir.  J™«  Peddie  in  CAfShJf.  w»'^S  ^  the  ™y  that  leads  to destme- 
MagaaiK,  vol.  i.  p.  371 ;  and  Moriwm's  £s>  tion  ?  Tou  love  these  brotherB  snd 
potUion  lifRenaiu  Naitk.  sisters ;  yon  lore  them  with  an  affecUon 
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deep  and  Btn>Dg,  w)ii<^  makes  you  erer  Ing  to  these  individiuds  aod  endeaTonr- 

prompl  to  do  all  in  yoar  power  for  their  ing,  b;  affectionate  and  earnest  enueatjr, 

comfort  and  advaDtageL    But  what  ia  to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  oppor- 

sil  that  TOQ  can  do  for  thorn  in  pro-  tuoity  thus  afforded  them  of  beariDg 

motjiig  th^  t^nporal  welfare,  compwed  '  woiiIb  whereby  they  may  be  saved.' 

vith  the  good  ttiat  yon  wilt  soeare  to  Bat  thisindirectmode  of  effort  fortlie 

them  by  indadng  them  to  become  your  conversion  of  sinners,  important  thoogh 


iiopanioDS  in  the  way  that  leads  to  life  it  be,  js  far  from  being  all  iiiat  ii 

everlasting?     Or  how  can  yon  bear  the  quired.    The  blessings  of  salvation  are 

tboDght  ol  their  final  septuation   from  often  in  Scripture  exhibited  under  the 

„«,  ?_  *i,- &  j-„   — i .,  -T n  1 _: :ii 1 ui „f & m,—  *_* 


n  the  great  day,  when  you  shall  be  significant  emblem  of  water.  They  a 
eulted  to  dwell  in  the  real  ma  of  glory,  called  'the  water  of  life;' and  at  theclose 
but  they  shall  be  cast  down  to  the  of  the  sacred  volume  we  find  an  impres- 
legions  of  darkness  and  sorrow  ?  0  be  sive  intimation  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
e^rted  to  seek  their  spiritual  good  I  who  have  themselves  been  invited  to 
endeavour  to  brin^  them  to  Jesus,  that  drink  of  thia  water,  to  convey  the  same 
they  may  bo  one  with  you  in  Him  I  So  invitation  to  others  wbo  equally  need  the 
will  you  best  fulfil  the  duties  dictated  by  blessing.  The  Chnrdi,  as  well  as  ^e 
fraternal  affection ;  and,  labouring  not  Spirit,  ii  represented  aa  saying  '  Come ; ' 
invain,  you  will'have  joyof  themin  the  and  so  important  is  tie  invitation,  so 
Lord,'  which  will  far  surpass  the  happi-  deeply  interesting  to  men  universaDy, 
QMS  arising  from  merely  eaxthiy  relation-  that  every  one  who  comes  within  the 
Bhjp  and  attachment.  sound  of  it  ia  called  to  repeat  it,  to 
Bat  our  solicitude  must  not  be  con-  diffuse  it,  Ibat  others  alao  may  hear — 
fined  to  our  kindred.  All  men  are  'Let  him  that  heareth say, Come' (Rev. 
brethren;  tbeyareall  'theoffspring  of  xzii.  17),  The  design  of  these  words,  as 
(jod,'  and  are  all  '  made  of  one  blood,'  of  all  the  rest  of  the  veise,  is  to  indicate 
members  of  the  same  great  family  ;  and  the  freeness  and  univer«ality  of  the  offers 
Uiis  should  lead  us  to  feel  a  deep  and  of  the  gospel,  to  show  it  to  be  Giod's  will 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind  that  all  men  should,  with  the  greatest 
universally,  and  to  exert  ourselves,  ac-  possible  speed,  be  brought  under  the 
cordbg  to  oar  means  and  opportunities,  bleesed  invitation.  But  they  are  thus 
tor  the  advancement  of  their  spiritual  expressive  of  a  duty  that  is  incumbent 
md  everlasting  interests.  on  all  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached, 
1  shall  not  at  present  speak  of  our  and  of  which  all  who  truly  embrace  the 
duly  in  regard  to  the  heathen,  but  only  gospel  may  be  expected  to  feel  and 
oF  what  may  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  acknowledge  the  high  and  sacred  obliga- 
doDe,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  at  tion.  '  Let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come.' 
iiome.  In  every  part  of  our  land  the  As  soon  as  he  bss  druolt  of  the  water  of 
goapel  is  preached :  every  Sabbath-day,  life  himself,  let  him  bft  up  his  voice  to 
in  nnodreds  and  thousands  of  churches  his  fellow-men  that  are  re3uiy  to  perish, 
in  our  cities  and  villages,  the  Word  of  with  the  divine  invitation  to  come  and 
Life  ia  held  forth,  the  good  tidings  of  partake  (d  it  freely. 
salTadon  for  perishing  sinners  pro-  It  is  not  meant,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
clumed;  but  there  are  multitudes  who  that  every.  Christian  should  become  a 
never  bear  the  gospel.  There  are  many  public  preacher.  Our  Lord  has  appointed 
uoQud  you  who  are  living  in  the  total  an  order  of  men  to  preach  the  gospel, 
neglect  of  the  means  of  grace  and  salva-  and  qualiflcationa  are  neceesary  for  this 
tion;  and  you  may  be  instrumental  in  office  which  all  do  not  possess  nor  can 
briuging  sinners  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  acquire.  But  every  Christian  is,  or  ought 
Unlh,  and  '  guiding  tbeir  feet  into  the  to  be,  qualified  to  perform  the  duty  of 
"ay  of  peace,'  by  inviting  and  urging  conversing  with  individuals  in  reference 
your  careless  neighbotns  and  acquaint-  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  A  holy, 
ances  to  come  to  the  place  where  the  ardent  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  con- 
gospid  is  preached.  These  are  the  class  nected  with  supreme  devotednesa  to  the 
of  persons  for  whom  the  Sabbath'cven-  Saviour,  is  the  chief  qualification  ;  and 
iug  evangelistic  service  is  specially  de-  should  any  Christian,  can  any  Christian, 
signed;  but  we  cannot  hope  to  see  any  be  deetitotoof  this?  If  you  seethe  Con- 
or mnaj  of  them  attending  it,  unless  we  dition  of  many  among  your  aoquaint- 
leceivetheaidthatyoucaugiveusbygo-  snce  to  be  such  as  your  own  formerly 
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was,   a   conditJon    resembling    tfaitt   of  ftwny  life,   but  also  by  tiie   man   vho 

wanderers  '  ia  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  aoBere  a  fellow-creatare  to  die,  nhotti    ' 

where  no  water  ia,'  can  you  not  repeat  he  posaeBsed  the  meaas  of  saving  from 

ttie   invitation  that   was   addressed   to  death  ;  and  if  this  ia  true  ia  regard  to 

youreelves,  and  call  upon  them  to  comO  the  body,  it  must  be  far  more  emphati- 

to  '  the  welis  of  salvation,'  out  of  which  cally  true  in  regard  to  the  soiil,  becansi' 

yoa  have  '  drawn  water  with  joy  ? '     If  the  life  of  the  bouI  is  unspeakably  niorr 

you  really  belieTe  that  sinners  around  preciouBthan  the  life  of  the  body.    T/ifj 

you    are    walUng   in   paths   that    lead  are  chargeable  in  the  highest  degree  witli 

to  eternal  ruin,  can  you  not  warn  them  theguiltof  ruiningsouls  who  tempttheir 

of  their  danger?     Can  you  not  beseech  fellow-men  to  the  coiumisaion  of  sin,  or 

thorn  to  turn  from  theae  paths,  and  to  go  who  countenance  and  encourage  them  i^i 

with youin thewayoffaithand holiness?  their  evil  ways,  or  who  corrupt  their 

and  plead  with  them  by  holding  forth  minds  and  morals  by  the  Hissemination 

the    eternal  good  which   yon  hope  to  of  erroneous   and   pestilent    opinions: 

obtain   at   the  end   of  your    journey  ?  but  let  ns  remember  that  we  cannot  re- 

And  if  you  fail  to  do  this,  wiU  yon  not  gard  oorselves  as  '  pure  from  the  blood 

be  chai^^ble  with  a  most  criminal  dia-  of  men,'  if  we  neglect  the  means   anii 

regard  of  the  peculiar  demands  of  Chris-  opportunities  afFonled  ub  of  doing  good 

tiau  benevolence  ?  to  their  souls,  or  do  not  endeavour,  br 

The  four  Israelitish  lepers  who,  when  our  instructions  and  persuasions,  as  well 

Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  as  by  our  example  and  our  prayers,  ti> 

and  there  was  a  great  famine  in  the  city,  turn  them  from  the  path  of  destmctioii 

went  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  found  it  into  the  way  of  life, 
wholly  deserted,  baring  satisfied  their         I  nan  now  notice  but  briefly  the  other 

hunger,    began   to   think   of   enrichmg  considerations  by  which  the  duty  of  per- 

tbemselves  with  the  silver  and  gold  and  sonal  effort  for  the  conversion  and  snl' 

raiment  which,   with    their    numerous  vation  of  sinners  is   enforced.       While 


stores  of  food,  the  Syrian  host  had  left  benevolence  urges  to  this,   i 

intheirtentawhen  they  were  seized  with  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  happines.^ 

a  panic  and  fled ;  but  on  reflection,  the  of  our  fellow-men,  piety  also  enjoms  i1, 

lepers  '  said  one  to  another,  We  do  not  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 

well:  this  day  is  a  day  of  good  tiding,  advancing  the  divine  glory.     Inthecoii- 

uiid  we  hold  ourpeace  ;' and  accordingly,  version   and   salvation   of   sinuere,   tlic 

they  resolved  to  go  and  inform  the  coni-  glory  of  God — flie  glory  of  Hia  wisdom, 

niuuity  of  which  they  were  members  of  and  power,  and  holiness,  and  goodness, 

what  had  occurred  (2  Kings  vii.  3-11).  and  mercy — is  eminently  displayed;  ainl 

But  if  these  individuals  felt  that  it  would  every  sinner  converted  and  saved  is  not 

be  wrong  to  conceal  the  good  tidings  of  only  an  additional  trophy  of  His  grair 

abundant  provision  from  the  famishing  and  love,  and  a  new  manifestation  of 

peopleof  Samaria.how  rauchmoreought  His  holy  character,  but  also  becomes  ;i 

we  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  willing  and  devoted  agent  in  His  ser-' 

that  '  we  do  not  well '  if  we  fail  to  im-  vice.     And  how,  then,  can  you  bettsi' 

part  to  our   perishing  f^ow-men   the  contribute    to    the    promotion   of   the 

knowledge   of  that  ample   supply  pro-  divine  glory,  than  by  diligent  and  suc- 

vided  by  God  for  the  wants  of  the  soul,  cesatul  endeavours  to  male  known   to 

of  which,  ia  His  merciful  kindness,  we  your  fellow-men   that  word   of    trulli 

have  been  made  partakers?     What  want  which  is  the  appointed  means  of  tuni- 

of  benevolence,   what  selfiebn^s,  what  ing  Hinners  '  from  darkness  to  light,  anil 

hard-heartedness  and  cruelty,  shall  we  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that 

discover,  it,  believing  ourselves  to  have  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins, 

been  saved  from  the  distress  and  destruc-  and  inheritance  among  them  that  sii: 

tion  to  which  as  sinners  we  were  ex-  sanctifled  by  faith  that  ia  in  Christ?' 

posed,  we  shall  make  no  effort  to  deliver  Gralilaile  to  God  is  an  essential  part 

those  who  are  still  '  near  to  the  gates  of  of  true  piety  ;  and  aa  it  is  eminently  dtu' 

death,'  by   bringing  them  to  Him  who  to  Him  tor  the  '  spirituai blessings'  witli 

'  gives  food  to  the  hungry  and  sets  the  which  He  has  'blessed  us  in  heavenl;' 

prisoners  free  ! '     The  divine  command,  places  in  Christ,'  so  we  are  caUed  up" 

■  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  is  violated,  not  by  to  eitpress  our  thankfulness  especially 

the  murderer  only  who  directly  takes  by  lealous  and  persevering  efforts  to 
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make  known  t«  otiiera  His  character  delight,  to  be  emplofecl  aa  His  instni- 
and  claims  as  the  God  of  salration,  that  ments  iu  working  out  the  holy  and  be- 
tbe;  also  msy  submit  themselves  to  His  niguant  purposes  of  His  atoning  death, 
ri^htoousness  and  gracious  rule,  and  Once  more  :  this  duty  is  recommendiKl 
affectionately  serve  and  enjoy  Him,  by  an  enlightened  regard  to  our  omu  inti- 
'With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  Ttsts.  The  lepers  to  whom  I  formerly  re- 
wells  of  salvation.  And  in  that  day  ferred  wereapprehensivethat 'somemis- 
slisll  ye  say,  Praise  the  Lord,  proclaim  chief  would  come  upon  them,'  if,  as  Mr. 
His  name,  declare  His  doings  among  the  Henry  expresses  it,  'they  acted  sepa- 
people,  make  mention  that  Hia  name  is  ralely,  and  songht  themaelvea  only, 
malted'  (Isa.  lii.  3,  4).  The  man  of  Selfish,  narrow -spirited  people,'  he  re- 
(jadara,  whom  our  Ijord  rescued  from  marka,  '  cannot  expect  to  prosper.'  This 
the  power  and  malice  of  many  demons  is  true  especially  m  regai'd  to  religion, 
that  had  entered  into  him,  and  restored  One  great  end  for  which  the  religious 
to  his  right  mind,  'besought  Him  that  privileges  we  enjoy  have  been  bc- 
be  might  be  with  Him;'  and  doubtless  etowed  upon  us  la,  that  we  may  be 
tliB  prayer  was  prompted  by  heartfelt  instrumental  iu  imparting  them  to 
gratilade,  and  a  desire  to  be  with  Jesus  others  ;  and  if  we  fail  to  discbarge  this 
for  a  name  and  a  praise,  a  striking  obligation,  we  plainly  show  that  we 
woQument  of  His  grace  and  power.  But  have  not  profited  by  these  privileges  as 
Jerae  was  pleased  to  enjoin  upon  him  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  God  may 
another  mode  of  testifying  his  gratitude  testify  His  displeasure  by  taking  them 
and  promoting  the  honour  of  his  Great  from  us.  But  though  we  should  be 
Beneraclor :  '  Jesus  sent  him  away,  say-  visited  with  no  such  calamity,  yet  let  us 
ing,  Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  remember  that  we  have  an  account  to 
tlem  how  great  things  G<id  hath  done  render  to  God  for  the  manner  in  which 
Into  thee.  And  he  went  his  way,  and  we  have  performed  this  duty,  and  that 
pnhliehed  throoghout  the  whole  city  those  who  neglect  it  cannot  escape  His 
low  great  things  Jesus  had  done  nnto  righteous  judgment.  To  this  subject 
him'  (Luke  viii.  38,  39).  With  grati-  we  may  apply  the  following  words  of 
tDde  to  God  the  Father,  who  '  loved  na,  the  inspired  writer  of  the  book  of  Pro- 
ind  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  verbs  :  '  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them 
for  our  sins,'  is  inseparably  conjoined  tiiat  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those 
l-Tatitade  to  the  Divine  Redeemer,  who  that  are  ready  to  be  slain  ;  if  thou 
'loved  US,  and  gave  Himself  for  na  an  sajest.  Behold,  we  knew  it  not;  doth 
offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,'  and  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  con- 
IpoBi  whoso  hand  we  receive  the  blea^-  aider  it  ?  and  He  that  keepeth  thy 
ings  procured  by  His  death.  The  ex-  soul,  doth  He  not  know  it?  and  shnli 
ample  of  the  Samaritan  leper  is  recorded  not  He  render  to  every  man  accordini; 
for  the  imitation  of  those  whose  souls  to  his  works?  '  (Prov.  ixiv.  11,  12). 
are  cleansed  from  guilt  and  pollution  by  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  actively  and 
ibehbod  and  Spirit  of  Christ;  'When  zealously  engage  in  the  work  of  con- 
be  saw  that  be  was  healed,  he  turned  verting  and  saving  sinners,  this  will  be 
back,  and  with  a  loud  voice  glorified  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidences 
'iod,  and  fell  down  on  his  face  at  Jesus'  of  our  own  conversion  and  salvation  ; 
'fet,  givmg  Him  thanks' (Luke  ivii.  lEi,  and  it  will  eniinently  tend  to  promote 
Ifi).  The  doxology  of  the  redeemed  in  our  spiritual  welfare  and  happiness,  for 
the  celestial  sanctuary  is,  '  Salvation  to  it  will  give  peculiar  scope  tor  the  exer- 
oor  God  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  oiae  of  holy  and  benevolent  teelinf;, 
and  unto  the  I^mb  '  (Rev.  vii.  10),  enlarge  our  hearts  in  prayer  and  praise, 
The  aived  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  glori-  keep  the  truth  in  its  most  offecting  re- 
fied  in  heaven,  must  ever  feel  them-  lations  constantly  before  our  minds,  and 
sel'es  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  strengthen  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
lireat  God  their  Saviour ;  and  Hia  love  lead  daily  a  holy  life.  We  seldom  labour 
will  eonatraiu  them  to  seek  the  advance-  in  vain  when  we  faithfully  perform  this 
ment  of  Hia  glory  in  the  salvation  of  duty,  and  there  is  no  labtiur  of  which 
nthere,  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  the  fruit  can  so  fill  the  heart  with  pure 
obJKton  which  He  set  so  high  a  value,  and  elevated  joy.  But  even  though  our 
and  to  yield  themselves  to  Him  with  efforts  should  prove  uusuccesaful,  we 
deep  humility,   but    with  unspeakable  shall  find  ourselres  amply  rewarded  in 
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the  increMcd  rigowe  which  actiTity  will  perfect,  holy  liappiness  I    The  whole  ot 

^ve  to  onr  own  Bpiritu&l  life,  U  well  as  tbe  gloij  aju)  bleawdness  of  heaven  will 

m  the  increased  aMurance  of  our  aolva-  be  die  gift  of  grace ;  but  God,  ae  has 

tion  which  we  shall  thus  attain.    And  been  said,  '  will  testifj  His  love  to  His 

while  our  improvement  and  happiness  Son  and  satififactioQ  in  His  voA,   bj 

here  will  be  promoted,  our  bleeBednees  proportioning  the  honour  He  confers  lo 

and  glorj  hereafter  will  also  be  aug-  the  amount  of  faithful  service  done  lo 

mented.     If  the;  who  are  workers  to-  Him  bj  those  on  whom  the  honour  is 

gather    with    God-  in    promoting    His  bestowed,' — thatanionntbeiiigeBtiinat«d 

graciotu  deidgns  to  our  race    greatly  relatively  to  the  amount  of  talent,  oppor- 

tejotce  over  sinners  whom  He  has  been  tunity,  and  means.     '  Every  man  shall 

pleased  to   convert  and  save   by  their  receive  his  own  reward  according  to  his 

lustrumentality,  how   unspeakaMe  will  own  labour.'     '  And  they  that  be  wise— 

be  Uieir  joy  when  they  shall  stand  be-  they  that  inetmct — shall  shine   as  the 

fore  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  thej 

with  those  whom  their  instructions  and  that  turn  man;  to  righteouaneas  sa  tlw 

counsels  and  prayers  had  been  the  means  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' 

of  forming   for  a  never-ending  life  of  A.  D.  M. 


A  SABBATH  IN  CONNEMAHA. 

Ireland,  in  some  of  its  parte,  is  as  might  make  the  trade  of  the  town  a- 

ninch  an   unknown  region  to  British  tensive.    It  has  capabilities  for  salmon- 

Christiant ae the  interior  of  Africa.  It  fishing;  its  harbourage  is  good;  tbe 
is  a  noble  country,  abounding  with  wealth  of  the  sea  is  at  command.  Not- 
Bcenery  in  its  western  districts  like  the  withstanding,  there  are  the  usual  sleepi- 
grandest  of  our  Scottish  Highlands;  and  ness  and  filUiiness  that  cbaracterize  tbe 
its  people  are  warm-hearted,  capable  of  wont  Popish  districta.  The  railway 
great  things,  but  ruled  despotically  by  does  not  come  nearer  than  about  fifty 
an  unscrupulous  priesthood.  Priestcraft  miles  on  either  side ;  and  as  yet  only 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  blight  of  Ire-  travellers,  boLi  enough  to  face  drench- 
land  ;  and  all  our  legislation  will  not  ing  runs,  and  fierce  winds,  and  poeEibte 
materially  alter  the  state  of  the  country  discomforts  in  hotels,  have  made  tbar 
so  long  as  the  Charch  of  Rome  retains  way  hither. 

her  granny  over  the  bodies  and  sools  of  We  thought  ouraelves  fortunate,  aft« 

the   people.      It  happened  to  us  to  be  a  tedious  car-drive  through  wind  and 

wandering  for  a  few  weeks  among  the  pitiless  rain,  to  reach  the  comfortable 

glorious  mountains   and   lakes   of    the  inn  at  Clifden,  hoping  to  spend  &  quiet 

west  of  Ireland,  first  in  the  Killarney  Sabbath,  and  recruit  ourselves  for  some 

region,  and  latterly  in  Connemara,  and  considerable  pedestrian  attempte  duriDg 

northwards  in  Mayo.    It  may  not  be  the  succeeding  week, 

uninterestiog  to  tt^e  a  leaf  out  of  our  The  morning  dawned  dull  and  grey 

not«-book,  concerning  one  day's  eiueri-  with  the  mists  from  the  Atlantic    Tm 

Hices,  as  lowing  bow  things  in  Ireland  hills,  so  fantastic  in  their  shapes,  were 

strike  a  stranger.    We  sailed  from  Gal-  shrouded  from  our  view.    The  day  »»s 

way   up   Lough   Corrib   to   Cong,    the  outwardly  uninviting,  but  we  hoped  for 

ancient  capita!,  it   is  said,  of  Ir^and,  the  inner  sunshine  of  God's  love,    ^'c 

with  its  mined  abbey,  and  caverns,  and  joined  one  or  two  friends  on  travel,  who 

innumerable    Dniidical    remains ;     and  were  on   their  way   to   the  Wesleyis 

after  a  long  drive  thence,  by  Maam  and  chapel  in  Clifden,  and  entered  titp  nest 

Half-way  House,  reached  Chfden,  close  little  structure  with  them.    Out  num- 

beside  the  broad  Atlantic,  late  on  a  bers  were  few,  seventeen  in  all,  bnttbe 

Saturday  evening.     The  place  is   sup-  sermon  was  simple,  practical,  profitabk 

posed  to  be  the  chief  town  of  Conne-  The  old   minister  was  evidently  o»er- 

maro.  and  has  a  population  of  upwards  come  at  seeing  so  many  strangers,  aii'l 

of  a  thousand.     A  wild  stream  rushes  prayed  very  specially  for  tis  that  ve 

down  heeido  it,  and  makes  a  wonderfully  might  have  travelling  merciee.    Itww 

romantic  fall,  or  series  of  leaps,  in  its  a  refreshing  thing  for  us  that,  repK- 

inunediate  neighbourhood.    Many  things  sentstives  as  we  were  of  Scotland,  £i>g- 
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ud,  Bod  Ireland  iu  that  qniet  place  of  iuaide  heated,  bo  that  the  result  ma; 
i«eting,  ve  felt  all  ooe  in  Chriat  Jeaus.  .be  conceived.  But  our  main  fausinesa 
lie  preacher  dwelt  on  the  need  and  is  with  John  of  Tuam,  and  bis  ad- 
tiara  of  practical  religion,  and  earnestly  dress  to  the  people.  He  is  Bin  old  man, 
iborted  UB  to  a  life  of  communion  with  conaiderabl;  above  eighty,  wtt^  a  portl]' 
iod  and  diligent  aervioe  in  Hie  cauae.  presence,  a  clear  voice,  fluent  speech, 
he  native  Irish  were  represented  by  and  in  hia  former  days  must  have  wielded 
nir  two  boys, — one  abonl  eight  years  great  power  over  an  audience.  He  visits 
Id,  who  called  himself  tbe  sexton,  and  thia  place  once  a  year,  and  came  now,  us 
jauoh  hoped  that  we  might  remember  hesaid,  to  tell  them  some  thingsthat  they 
in.  a  phrase  which  all  tourieta  in  Ire-  specially  needed  to  hear.  Arrayed  in 
Lod  nnderstand.  On  inquiring  of  the  purple  robe,  with  fine  white  lace  baretta, 
tinister  at  the  close  of  the  eervice  why  andhaving  removed  hiscap,  he  advanced 
forts  were  not  made  on  behalf  of  the  to  the  front  of  the  altar,  &nd  without 
stive  Irish,  he  admitted  ns  a  little  into  book  or  paper  addressed  the  people  for 
ie  secret.  He  told  ua  that  any  of  the  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  We 
stive  Irish  Been  to  enter  hia  chapel  shall  mention  aonie  points  on  which  this 
ould  he  dragged  away  and  beaten  ;  liberal  Romish  archbishop  dilated.  He 
ad  that  the  priest  himself  of  the  parish  took  as  his  text,  '  Beware  of  false  pro- 
■ajueDtly  bwit  his  people  in  the  streets  phete,'  and  set  out  with  denouncing 
'  thay  dared  to  disobey  him.  Our  those  teachers,  in  that  district,  who 
iend  the  Wesleyan  miniBter,  in  walking  were  endeavouring  to  seduce  them  from 
irough  Ciifden,  is  hooted  aud  followed  the  Catholic  religion.  Whether  the 
ilk  eiecrationa,  aud  aa  many  as  thirty  memory  of  the  old  man  failed  him,  or 
lues  of  glass  have  been  broken  in  his  from  whatevLr  cause,  in  hia  diacourae 
hipel  in  one  night.  The  law  is  power-  he  made  etatements  about  Scripture  facts 
m  to  redress  in  this  region,  for  the  that  showed  the  most  lamentaole  ignor- 
mlessed  adminietratora  of  tbe  law  are  ance.  He  spoke  of  the  twelve  command- 
uiBj  of  them  the  slaves  of  the  priesta.  nents  written  on  twelve  tablet  by  the 
h  got  some  facts  to  think  of  at  the  fingerof  God,  Indeacribingthecontest 
loM  of  this  morning  service,  and  won-  on  Mount  Carmel  between  Elijah  aud 
ered  if  the  liberalism  of  the  Roman  the  priests  of  Baal,  he  gravely  assured 
itbolic  Church  in  England  were  any-  his  audience  thnt  the  fire  which  con- 
ning else  than  a  aham.  aumed  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  consumed 
We  learned  to  our  Balisfaction  that  not  only  the  sacrifices  of  Baal'a  prieats, 
le  famous  Archbishop  H'Hale,  John  of  but  the  priests  themselves — an  evidently 
nam  as  he  is  called,  was  expected  to  new  part  of  the  story  not  given  in  our 
(liver  an  address  to  the  Koman  Catho-  ordinary  Scriptures.  He  quoted  a  pas- 
c  parishioners,  after  tbe  last  mass  at  sage  from  Proverbs  as  from  Ezekiel ; 
velve  o'clock-  We  resolved  to  hear  and  to  crown  all,  gave  ua  as  quotation 
bat  he  had  to  say,  more  especially  from  the  Gotpelf,  '  That  it  is  better  tor  a 
Dowing  that  he  had  a  high  reputation  priest  to  speak  bad  Irish  than  to  speak 
ir  liberality,  had  stood  out  bravely  so  aa  not  to  be  understood,'  —  some 
^inat  the  Infallibility  Dogma  at  the  reminisceuce  of  Paul's  statement  about 
ouncil,  and  was  understood  to  be  a  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue  evi- 
iSD  of  education,  eloquence,  and  kind-  dently  suggesting  the  idea.  Such  is  a 
eartednas.  The  church  in  which  the  specimen  of  the  scriptural  knowledge 
rchbiahop  was  to  give  hia  charge  is  of  one  who  is  generally  credited  with 
Id  and  badly  ventilated.  Aa  weneared  regard  for  we  Bible,  and  is  looked  upon 
le  entrance,  we  found  the  place  crowdeil,  pb  a  epedally  learned'man  in  this  diatricL 
^eral  oatside  in  the  churchyard  kneel-  But  1i«  the  aobjcot,  or  rather  subieota  of 
ig  and  prostrate.  Witt  Some  little  discourse.  We  aaaure  our  readers  ot 
ifficutty  we  managed  to  get  into  the  the  strictly  faithful  report  of  what  this 
allery,  justaa  John  of  Tuam  was  about  dignitary  of  tbe  Chnrcn  of  Rome  said  to 
)  commence  hia  oration.  The  odour  his  audience  on  this  Sabbath  of  July 
1  tbe  church  may  have  been  that  of  187S,  in  tbe  chief  town  of  Connemara. 
mctity, — it  was  not,  at  all  events,  that  First,  in  most  unmeaaured  terms,  be 
( clesnhneBB.  Perbapa  about  1500  may  denounced  tbe  Protestant  teachers,  and 
ave  been  there,  with  the  windowB  very  those  who  listened  to  their  teaching. 
irefully  closed,  and  the  dry  atmosphere  Here  ia  a  specimen  of  what  he  said;  and 
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if  A  man  who  could  thus  speuk  ouglit  duty.'     >  In  onkr  to  aveit  God's  jurlk;- 

not  to  be  made  amenable  to  the  law  of  menta,  down  on  your  knees,  And  invuke 

the  land  for  inciting  the  people  to  evil  tbe  favour  of  God.'     At  the  words  the 

ileeda,  who  diould '/     After  Baying  that  whole    company  koelt,   and   the  arch- 

KOtae   of    his   audience   had   been   seen  bishop  eicUimed,  '  Spare  Thy  people,  0 

actually  convening  with  theBe  lepCiUs,  Lord  I '     Taking  up  his  purple  bat,  he 

— HB  be  repeatedly  called  the  Protestant  advanced  to  the  altar,  repeated  a  prayet, 

teachers, — and  afU^r  assuring  thein  that  faced  the  people  again,  gave  them  Uia 

if  they  did  so  tbey  would  be  excommuni-  blessing,  and  waa  about  to  retire,  when 

uat«d,  cut  off  from  tbe  Catholic  Churcb,  suddenly  be  turned  ronnd  and  said  be 

hecoDtinued, 'Youknowbowjonshould  had  forgotten  one  part  of  hia  diacourse, 

ikct  towards  them  :  banish  them  from  this  and  that  waa  to  encourage  them  in  iJie 

jKirish;    I  trill  not  sai/  how,    but  banish  building  of  a  new  cbordi,  the  founda- 

IhemJ'     He  next  dwelt  on  ijie  neceaaity  tionof  which  baa  already  been  laid:  and 

of  confession,  and  attention  to  Easter  bo  without  a  word  about  our  Lord,  ei- 

duties.     He  understood  that  a  few  were  cept  a  passing  allusion  to  Him  in  the 

neglectful  of   these ;  and  drew  a  vivid  Sacrament,  or  even,  strange  to  say,  a 

picture  of  a  late  deathbed  repentance,  word  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  Ihia  pastor 

illustrating  tbe  subject  with  a  story  that  of    souls   diamissed    tbe    congregation, 

made  bis  hearers   laugh,    aa    they   did  The  whole  scene  was  in  Bad  honaony, 

indeed   several    times    throughout    tbe  The  old    building,    beggars   displayine 

discourse.     He  urged  all  to  make  their  their  ragB,  the  churchyard  noisome  vito 

peace    with    God    by     contrition    and  weeds,  the  dead  lying  there  the  emblem 

coming  to  the  feet  of  the  priest.    Tbe  of  tbespiritual  death  that  reigns  around, 

archbishop    then    enlarged    upon     tbe  the  priest  strong  and   unscrupulous  in 

necessity  of  studying  tbe  Irish  language,  bis  a^^ersions,  yet  eridentJj  feeling  a 

He  ridiculed  tbe  eagemeGB  displayed  by  well  as  fearing  that  tbe  power  was  sllp- 

idl  for  learning  Euglisb.     '  Why  should  ping  away  from  his  Church's  grasp,  all 

you  be  bo  earnest  in  gaining  a  knowledge  were  in  keeping  ;  and  tbeu  as  we  reached 

of  English  ?    What  good  have  you  ever  the  outer  air,  and  tried  again  to  breathe 

got  from  the  Sassenach  ?     Never  will  I  freely,   we   fouiul   tbe  drenching  rains 

ordain  a  priest,'  said  be,  '  who  does  not  again,  we  thought  tbe  picture  of  desuli' 

know  the  Irish  ;   and  if  you  don't  teach  tion  complete. 


e  Irish,  how  am  I  to  get  But  as  tbe  evening  wore  on,  our  views 

priests?'  There  was  a  kind  of  pathos  were  brightened  both  physically  and 
in  the  wul  over  the  decline  of  the  Irish  Bpiritnolly.  The  clouds  dispersed,  lines 
language,  had  it  not  been  evident  that  of  bright  sky  appeared,  and  the  sharp 
JobnofTuam's  fear  was  that  by  learning  outlines  of  the  hills  loomed  around  ns. 
Knglish  the  people  would  get  to  know  We  wound  our  way  to  an  eminence  on 
a  few  thin^  inconsistent  with  priestly  which  is  built  tbe  beautiful  church  of 
tyranny.  Certain  words  at  this  st«ge  the  Irish  Episcopalians.  Everything 
were  uttered  sneeriugly  ag^nBt  Educa-  was  neat  and  simple.  The  service  was 
tional  Boards  and  national  schools,  devoid  of  tbe  sbghteet  ritualism.  The 
'Unehalf-bour's  learning  from  thepriest,  audience  amounted  to  about  lOD,  saidlo 
the  authorized  ei,pounder  of  God's  will,  be  about  double  in  the  morning.  Pro- 
is  worth  all  tbe  learning  to  be  gained  uiiuent  among  them  were  orphan  chil- 
otherwise.'  It  seemed  to  strike  him  that  dren,  wearing  a  rather  peculiar  drees, 
after  denoimcing  tbe  study  of  English,  who  are  cared  for  in  the  institution, 
he  himself  was  speaking  inffngli^  to  presided  over  here  by  tbe  Hev.  fir. 
them,  and  oi}t  of  this  inconsisteucy  he  D'Arcy,  the  rector.  It  gave  us  pleasure 
did  not  manage  to  extricate  himnplf  to  listen  to  hia  discourse.  He  had  just 
well.  Now  foUowed  remarks  on  the  returned  from  a  prolonged  absence,  ou 
education  of  childiNt,  some  of  them  account  of  ill  health,  and  most  touch- 
plain  and  sensible;  and  then  came  a  ingly  expressed  bis  love  and  desire  for 
closing  appeal  about  prayer  for  the  his  people.  Tbe  contrast  waa  remarkable 
weather,  and  tbe  averting  of  God's  to  the  most  unchristian  harangue  of 
judgments.  These,  he  said,  would  un-  Jobnof  Tuam.  Tbe  preacher  here  dwelt 
doubtedly  descend,  if  even  a  few  in  a  0[i  God's  love  to  enemies ;  and  while 
parish  remained  away  from  confession,  faithfully  exposing  some  of  the  errors 
'  Let  OS  all  then  be  virtuous  and  do  our  of  the  Bomish  Chur«h,  impiesEed  on  all 
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le  Bved  of  love,  love  like  God's,  love  idr  that  as,  by  and  by,  the  rkiDg  eun 

■r  their  bitterest  euemiea,  love  that  will  Jissipate  ibe  g\oom  of  the  night, 

DuUshoHT  itself  in  earnest  prayer  fur  SKling  iu  thisliis  worknolioenceofmeD, 

leir  good.      As  we  all  Btood   up  and  eo  the  Sun  ot  Higbteousnefls  will  dispel 

ug  the  cloring  doiology,  '  Praise  God,  the  darknaaof  earth's  deepest  nightinto 

iiiu  whom  all  blessings  flow,'  and  our  the  morning.     Who   doubts  that  light 

■e  caught  the  words  on  a  wouument  must    overcome    darkuess,    and    Gcd's 

wve  us,  to  the  memory  of  a  sister  of  truth   triumph  over   the  lie,   either   of 

e  preacher's,   'Jesus  All   in   All,'  we  man  or  devil? 

.*re,  b  the  waning  light  of  the  Sabbath  With  these  thoughts  clos(.>d  our  Sab- 

ening,  comforted  and  refreshed,  know-  bath  in  Connemariu 


ti^bc  (ialt;uur. 


I'UBLIC  RECOGSITIOS  OF  THE  WALDENSES,   1848. 

[E  declaration  of  Beckwith,  that  the  Vaudois  bad  no  longer  any  enemies,  and 
fi  all  had  become  tbeir  friends,  was  proved  in  a  most  striking  manner,  never  to 
:  fucgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  when,  at  the  first  great  assembly  in  the 
piUl,  deputations  from  all  the  provinces  arrived  to  thank  the  king  for  the  con- 
itution  be  had  granted  them.  The  Vaudois  had  arrived  in  great  numbers,  and 
nned,  with  the  Protestant  strangers  resident  in  that  city,  a  column  of  more  tliau 

I  hundred  individuals,  grouped  round  a  magniflcent  luuiner  of  Savoy,  on  which 
ere  embroidered  in  silver,  in  large  characters,  the  smiple  but  eipressive  words: 
To  King  Charles- Albert,  the  grateful  Waldensians.'  At  the  moment  when  theim- 
«ine  procession,  composed  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  persons,  was  about  to  move, 
lieputation  from  the  cental  committee  advanced  to  the  place  where  the  Vaudois 
ipnt^tion  was  assembled.  '  Vandois,'  they  s^d,  '  until  now  yon  have  been  the 
(I ;  lo-day  let  justice  be  done,  and  march  you  at  our  head.'  And  so  they  did. 
le  Vsudois  column,  preceded  by  its  banner,  and  surrounded  by  a  dozen  children 
the  Italian  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  opened  the  procession.  And  then 
spectacle  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  Piedmont  was  given  to  the  capital,  and 
cough  her  to  the  kingdom  :  in  all  the  streets  through  which  the  ptoceBsion  had 

pass,  wherever  the  banner  of  the  persecuted  Church  appeared,  hands  were 
ipped,  handkerchiefs  waved,  and  hate — sometimes  even  that  of  a  priest — thrown 
to  the  air.  Shouts  of  '  Evviva  ai  Valdesi !  Evviva  I'emancipazione  ! '  burst  front 
thousand  lips ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  some  of  the  spectators, 
wing  out  of  the  ranks,  came  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  neck  of  some  one 
tue  column,  accompanying  this  act,  autficiently  eloquent  in  itself,  with  woril^i 
>at  touching  and  fraternal.  The  enthusiasm  was  indescribable.  What  a  con- 
iBt  between  the  accUmations  of  that  day  and  the  cries  of  ■  Death  to  the  heretics  1 ' 
th  which,  in  other  times,  these  same  streets  had  so  often  resounded,  on  the  occa- 

II  of  a  confessor  of  the  gospel  being  conducted  to  execution  l—Li/e  of  General 
etvilh. 

EFFECT  OF  TF.LEaBAPHIC  COMMUNICATIOS. 


>T  one  of  the  more  important  inventions  of  modern  times  has  been  developed 
th  such  rapidity,  or  has  produced  such  mighty  results  in  so  short  a  period,  as  the 
ictric  telegraph.  We  alt  remember  that  the  year  1866  was  a  famous  epoch  in 
!  history  df  thia  development;  for  at  the  very  time  that  Germany  was  fighting  her 
llles.  and  mighty  revolutions  were  taking  place,  the  goal  towards  which  men  hail 
r  twelve  years  been  striving  was  successfully  reached :  Europe  and  North  America 
!re  united  by  the  submarine  cable.  The  first  soundings  .oi  the  North  Atlantic 
«an,  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  showed  that  there  was  a  most  remark- 
le  elevation  in  the  sea-bottom  between  the  two  coasts.  This  was  at  once,  and 
ufideDtly,  designated  as  the  '  plateau  for  the  telegraph.'     On  further  examiua- 
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tion,  not  only  was  it  found  that  there  was  perfect  fraiuiiiillitj  In  the  depths 
beneftth,  but  that  there  waa  aUo  s,  bed.  white  as  snow,  consistinc  of  strange  little 
shells,  that  seemed  just  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  cable.  Obaervatioit 
of  the  currents  of  the  ocean  at  thii  place  led  to  the  coBcItuioa  that  the  platean  btid 
been  formed  by  the  deposit  of  bloota  of  earth,  stone,  and  pebbles,  carried  thither 
by  two  streams  from  the  polar  regions,  which  cross  the  Gulf  Stream  at  that  point; 
and  that  thia  process  had  been  going  on  in  the  secrecy  of  the  deep  for  many  haa- 
dred  yeara,  until,  in  the  19th  century  of  the  ChriBtian  era,  all  was  ready  for  ibe 
sucoeesful  laying  of  the  submarine  Atlantic  telegraph.  Should  we  not  bow  our 
knees  in  adoration?  .   .   . 

It  has  become  clear  that  before  long,  as  the  whole  earth  has  been  compassed  by 
the  postal  system,  the  telegraphic  wirea  shall  stretch  through  every  country,  and 
through  the  very  seas  that  separate  them,  and  that  men  scattered  over  the  world 
shall  hold  intercourse  with  one  another  as  though  they  were  only  divided  by  some 
few  miles.  Such  great  achievements,  oonqueate,  and  revoluMons  will  need,  with 
God's  help,  no  future  age  for  their  accomplishment.  We  are  apt  to  forget  tha 
significance  of  the  times  through  which  ne  are  passing,  because  of  the  present 
rate  of  living,  and  the  short  time  in  which  we  see  that  which  at  first  appeared 
eitraoidinary  becoming  a  thing  of  everyday  life.  Without  fully  joining  in  the 
extravagant  praiBes  with  which  our  contemporariefl  glorify  Uiis  age  of  culture  which 
has  beea  granted  to  us,  while  they  nerer  mention  the  Creator  or  the  Church,  Tte 
should  re£ct  what  the  Divine  intention  may  be  in  all  this.  What  ia  the  Toetiing 
of  the  wind  through  the  great  Moliuo  harp-strings  of  the  telegraph  to  teach  us  aa 
it  echoes  through  the  earth?  What  the  tinkling  of  the  telegraph  bell,  as  it  breaks 
the  stillnesB  of  the  lonely  place  ?  What  the  boisteronB  railway  trains,  ea  while 
dashing  along  they  greet  one  another?  What  the  moaning  and  roaring  of  the  sea, 
when  lashed  by  the  paddle-wheels  and  screws,  aa  if  it  were  some  beast  of  burden? 
What  is  all  this  to  teach  ua?  Ia  it  to  teach  us  nothing  but  that  we  are  rDahmg 
through  the  world  as  if  with  a  cap  of  Fortunatus  ?  that  our  thoughts  are  caiiied  no 
longer  rouod  the  necks  of  pigeons,  but  ride  on  the  lightning?  that  distance  u 
vanishing,  and  the  saying  of  old  Colnmbus  is  becoming  confirmed,  '  that  the  earth 
is  by  no  means  ao  large  as  people  think  ? '  that  humanity  is  beginning  to  examine 
and  discern  its  nature,  and  form  an  organism  of  itself,  in  which  ateamshiifi  and 
railwaysare  the  arteries,  and  the  network  of  the  telegraph  is  the  nervous  system?  •  .  - 
Od  the  contrary,  is  not  alt  this  of  the  gravest  import  to  that  power  which,  along- 
side of  the  physical  and  intellectual  side  of  humanity,  represents  the  spiritaal,"! 
mean  Christianity  ?  is  it  not  of  a  significance  that  only  rises  the  higher  above  all 
oUiei  oonaiderations  the  more  prominently  the  Church  soars  superior  to  the  various 
interests  of  men  ?— Plath's  Mitdont. 

GOD  IS  NEITHER  CORrOREAI.  NOK  CHANGEABLE. 

BEOiHNiKa,  as  I  now  do  henceforwards,  to  speak  of  aubjecta  which  cannot  slto- 
'  gether  be  ntoken  as  they  are  thought,  either  by  any  raan,  or  at  any  rate  not  by 
myself ;  ahnough  even  our  very  thought,  when  we  think  of  God  the  Trinity,  fall> 
(as  we  feel)  very  far  short  of  Him  of  whom  we  think,  nor  comprehends  Him  as  He 
is ;  but  He  is  seen,  as  it  is  written,  even  hj  those  who  v«  so  great  as  was  the 
Apostle  Panl,  '  through  a  glass  and  in  an  enigma : '  firat,  I  pray  to  our  Loid  God 
Himself,  of  whom  we  ought  always  to  think,  and  of  whom  we  are  not  able  to  think 
worthily,  in  praise  of  whom  blessing  is  at  all  times  to  be  rendered,  and  whom  no 
speech  ia  sufficient  to  declare,  that  He  will  grant  me  both  help  for  nndentandiog 
and  eiplaiiiing  that  which  I  design,  and  p^on  if  in  anything  I  offend.  Fra*  I 
bear  in  mind,  not  only  my  desire,  but  also  my  infirmity.  I  ask  also  of  my  readen 
to  pardon  me,  where  they  may  perceive  me  to  have  had  the  defdre  rather  than  the 
power  to  speak,  what  they  either  understand  better  themselves,  or  fail  to  tiDd«^ 
stand  through  the  obscurity  of  my  language,  just  as  I  myself  pardon  them  wli*' 
they  cannot  understand  through  their  own  didnesa. 

And  we  ahall  mutually  pardon  one  another  the  more  easily,  if  we  know,  w  ^ 
any  rate  firmly  believe  and  hold,  that  whatever  is  said  of  a  natme,  onchangMU^ 
inriuble,  and  having  life  absolutely  and  sufficient  to  ItMlf,  mtwt  twt  be  vtava» 
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tfter  tlie  cuBtom  of  things  vuible,  and  ohnogeable,  andmortal,  or  not  self -sufficient. 
But  althoD^h  we  labour,  and  jet  fail,  to  grasp  and  know  even  those  thinss  which 
ue  witbin  the  scope  of  ourcorporeal  iiensee,  or  what  we  are  ourselves  in  the  inner 
man ;  yet  it  is  witli  no  ehameleesness  that  faithful  pietj-  burns  after  thoee  divine 
»[id  unspeakable  things  which  are  above :  piety,  I  say,  not  inflated  by  the  arro- 
giRce  of  il8  own  power,  but  inflamed  by  the  grace  of  its  Creator  and  Saviour  Him- 
self. For  with  what  understanding  can  man  apprehend  God,  who  does  not  yet 
apprehend  that  very  understanding  itself  of  his  own,  by  which  he  desires  to  appre- 
hend Him?  And  if  he  does  already  apprehend  this,  let  him  carefully  consider  that 
there  is  nothing  in  his  own  nature  better  than  it ;  and  let  him  see  whether  he  can 
there  see  any  outlines  of  forms,  or  brightoess  of  colours,  or  greatness  of  space,  or 
distance  of  parte,  or  extension  of  size,  or  say  movements  through  intervals  of  place, 
or  any  such  thing  at  all  Certainty  we  find  nothing  of  all  this  in  that,  than  which 
we  find  nothing  better  in  our  own  nature,  that  is.  In  our  own  intellect,  by  which 
we  apprehend  wisdom  according  to  oar  capacity.  What,  therefore,  we  do  not  find 
ill  that  which  is  our  own  best,  we  ought  not  to  seek  in  Him  who  is  far  better  than 
that  beet  of  ours ;  that  so  we  may  understand  Ood,  if  we  are  able,  and  as  much  as 
we  are  able,  as  good  without  quality,  great  withoat  quantity,  a  creator  though  He 
luk  nothing,  ruling  but  from  no  position,  sustaining  all  things  without  '  having ' 
^em,  in  His  wholeness  everywhere,  yet  without  place,  eternal  without  time,  making 
Idlings  that  are  changeable,  without  change  of  Himself,  and  without  passion. 
Whoeo  thus  thinks  of  God,  although  he  cannot  yet  find  out  in  all  ways  what  He  is, 
jet  piously  takes  heed,  as  much  as  he  is  able,  to  think  nothing  of  Him  that  He  ia 
ii«.— Augustine  oh  iht  Trimly. 


pome  €txcU. 

'HEARKEN  UNTO  ME!' 

BY  THE  REV.  J,  N.  RU3BELL,  B.A.,  BANFF. 

(Continued  from  page  319.) 

11.  The  Teacheb. — 'Hearken  unto  real  autborof  these  words  and  of  the 

me,'    The  person  who  is  represented  by  re«t  of  the  Bible.    It  ia  His  book,  for 

that  little  word  me,  he  is  the  teacher.  '  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 

King  David  wrote  this  psalm,  and  we  moved  by  the  Holy  Gthost.'   Now,  if  that 

may  suppose  him  to  be  the  t«acher.  be  the  case,  when  it  is  said,  '  Hearken 

'ThoDgh  a  roan  of  war,  and  anointed  to  nnto  me,'  we  mnst  understand  that  it  is 

be  king,  he  did  not  think  it  below  him  Ood  who  speaks,  and  that  He  is  the 

tj)  teach  children.     Though  now  he  had  teacher.      And  what  an  honour,  dear 

hie  bead  so  full  of  cares,  and  his  hands  children,  to  have  God  for  our  teacher ! 

of  business,  yet  he  could  find  heart  and  It  was  a  great  honour,  was  it  not,  to  the 

time  to  give   good   counsel  to   yonng  little  Jewish  children   that   their  king 

people  from  his  own  experience.'    David  was  willing  to  teach  them  good  things? 

niid  offered  and  had  tried  to  teach  the  The  honour  was  as  great  as  if  Queen 

gtown-up  people,  but  he  found  that  the  Victoria  were  to  come  and  teach  you, 

mst  of  them  would  not  listen  to  his  or  as  if  she  were  to  vrrite  a  little  book 

ioatiQctionB.    He  says  they  were '  like  tlie  specially   for    your  instruction.      Uow 

horse  or  the  mule,  which  have  no  under-  proud  you  would  feel  if  the  Queeu  were 

standing,  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  to  visit  the  school  some  afternoon,  and 

with  bit  and  bridle.'     So  he  turned  to  were  to  teach  you  even  for  a  minute  or 

the  jonng  folks,  and  asked  if  they  would  two  I      You  would   never  forget    the 

hearken  to  him.     Henoe,  1  say,  we  may  honour.     But  that  is  nothing,  nothing 

consider  David  as  the  teacher  here.    But  at  all,  to  the  honour  of  having  God  aa 

yon  know,  when  he  wrote  thia  and  the  our  teacher.    He  is  King  of  kings,  and 

other  psalms,  he  wrote  only  what  God  Lord  of  all.     He  made  the  glorious  sun, 

put  into  his  mind  to  write.    God  is  the  the  silver  moon,  the  glistening  stua, 
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and  everything  joa  behold  in  heaven 
above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.     Oh, 

whatagrand teacher HemuBtbe!  Some 
of  the  children  have  been  in  a  photo- 
grapher's Btadio,  and  have  seen  the 
photographer  taking  a  picture.  You 
have  peniaps  got  your  own  portraits 
taken ;  at  any  rate,  you  have  Been  your 
brother  or  Hiater  or  some  other  person 
eettJQg  his  likeness  done  by  the  beauti- 
ful and  speedy  proceis.  Well,  I  am 
going  to  try  and  make  a  likeueas  now. 
1  cannot  do  it  so  well  as  the  photographer 
does,  because  he  has  the  sun  to  assist  him ; 
for,  as  you  know,  it  is  the  light  of  the 
sun  that  painte  on  the  glass  or  paper 
the  beautiful  picture  you  carry  home,  in 
which  you  see  the  features  of  your  face 
almost  as  distinctly  as  if  you  looked  in 
a  mirror.  But  I  have  drawn  out  a  like- 
ness in  my  mind,  and  1  think  I  can  see 
it ;  and  now  I  want  you  to  see  it.  You 
cannot  indeed  see  it  with  the  eyes  with 
which  you  are  looking  at  me ;  but  you 
will  see  it,  if  you  listen  carefully,  with 
the  eyes  of  your  mind.  And  remember, 
when  I  am  trying  to  describe  a  good 
teacher,  I  am  thinking  of  God  chiefly, 
or  rather  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  He  is  the 
real  teacher  here,  and  the  teacher  of  all 
His  people,  jonng  and  old.  Give  me, 
then,  your  attention,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  features  of  the  picture,  one  hy  one ; 
for  I  cannot  give  you  them  all  at  once, 
as  the  photographer  can. 

A  good  teacher  is  learned.  He  must 
Icnow  a  great  deaL  We  should  not  think 
of  asking  a  person  to  be  a  teacher  unless 
he  was  well  informed,  unless  he  knew 
considerably  more  than  the  class  he  was 
to  teach.  Some  men  possess  a  vast  storo 
of  knowledge.  I  have  read  of  a  man 
who  could  travel  on  foot  from  this 
country  to  the  Wall  of  China  and  never 
need  an  interpreter.  He  could  under- 
Btaod  all  the  languages  that  are  used 
between  thi£  and  that  distant  empire. 
Such  a  man  must  have  been  very  learned, 
a,nd  there  are  men  even  more  learned 
than  he.  But  what  is  all  that  men  know 
compared  with  what  the  angels  know '? 
How  wide  and  how  deep  their  know- 
ledge t  They  were  with  God  when  He 
created  the  worlds— what  must  they 
haveleamed  then  and  since  I  Somelimea 
they  were  sent  to  teach  apostles  and 
prophets,  which,  yon  know,  they  couldn't 
have  done  unless  they  had  known  very 
much  nK»«  than  men.  ButDow,children, 
what  is  all  the  knowledge  of  men  or  of 


angels  compared  with  the  knowlnlge 
God  possesses  ?  You  might  go  down  id 
the  sea,  and  take  a  cupful  of  water  out 
of  it,  but  that  would  make  no  difference 
to  the  sea:  no, although  youshouldt&ke 
a  thousand  cupfuls  out  of  it.  And  the 
knowledge  of  any  created  being,  as  com- 

Eared  with  God's,  is  lees  than  a  cupful, 
!gs  than  a  drop  of  water,  compared  wilk 
the  ocean.  His  kuowledgs  is  infinite. 
He  knows  whatever  was,  whatever  is, 
and  whatever  shall  be,  throughout  the 
universe.  He  knows  the  very  woriiaof 
our  mouth  and  the  very  thoughts  of  ow 
heart  Who,  then,  can  teach  like  God? 
How  earnestly  should  we  listen  when  He 
says,  '  Hearken  unto  me !' 

A  good  teacher  is  wine.  Everybody 
knowe  tiiat  a  man  may  be  learned  and 
yet  not  wise.  Not  long  ago,  a  pereon 
was  tried  in  Scotland  for  forgery.  He 
had  pnt  down  false  namea  on  certain 
pieces  of  paper,  in  order  to  get  money. 
But  he  wae  found  out  and  tried  and 
condemned,  and  sent  away  to  a  prison 
for  life.  It  came  out  on  his  trial  that  he 
was  very  well  educated  He  knew  t, 
great  deal;  but  he  was  not  wise,  or  be 
would  never  have  committed  forgery. 
A  good  teacher  must  be  wise  as  well  sa 
learned.  He  may  have  the  substance  of 
a  library  of  books  in  his  head,  hut  that 
is  not  enough ;  he  must  be  able  to  break 
dawn  his  knowledge,  and  to  give  it  in 
such  bits  as  can  be  digested  easOy  j  he 
must  be  '  apt  to  teach,'  as  the  apoetle 
says ;  he  must  have  wisdom.  But  who 
so  wise  as  the  great  God  ?  I  wonder 
can  any  of  the  children  tell  me  how  we 
knowthatGodiswise?  Weknowthisby 
what  He  has  done.  As  He  made  every- 
thing, 80  we  can  see  in  everything  ttie 
proofsof  His  wisdom.  Take  the  elephant, 
for  example.  I  borrow  the  illustration. 
'  Did  yon  ever  see  an  elephant  ?  What 
a  great  head  he  carries,  a  head  which 
weighs  hundreds  of  pounds  1  So  has 
the  ox  a  great  head.  And  these  are  to 
be  held  up  and  off  from  tho  body,  just 
as  you  would  bold  ,up  a  weight  at  arm's 
length.  How  do  they  support  this  heavy 
head?  Why,  there  are  two  strong  cords 
running  along  on  the  top  of  the  neck, 
which  fasten  and  hold  the  neck  to  the 
back.  We  carry  our  head  up  straight, 
and  do  not  need  such  cords;  and  ve 
have  none.  Is  not  thiswise?'  Godis 
aU-wise,  dear  children.  How  foolieii, 
then,  not  to  listen  when  He  speaks,  nor 
to  hearken  when  He  teaches! 
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A  good  teacher  ia  patient.  If  anj  of 
ita  uholara  are  not  to  cUver  nor  so  quick 
e  the  othera,  he  ie  getitle  aod  patient 
lith  them.  He  waits  to  eea  thiUi  even 
fiemoBt  backward  pupil  c&n  nnderatand 
in,  and  he  doeB  not  count  it  any  trouble 
1  go  over  the  leasou  again  and  again. 
I'hy  is  a  mother  so  excellent  a  teacher? 
■accuse  God  has  given  her  patience. 
ltd  Bhe  not  poHaeased  thta  quality,  you 
Quid  hardly  have  learned  the  many 
:iingB  you  know.  Now,  which  of  the 
oungest  boys  could  tell  me  who  was 
v  most  patbot  man  we  read  of  in  the 
;ible  ?  Yes,  it  was  Job,  the  man  of  Uz. 
lere  is  the  story  of  a  philosopher  who 
■ax  very  padent.  Some  of  you  know 
,  but  eome  do  cot,  '  Sir  Isaao  Newton 
ul&  favoorite  little  dog,  which  he  called 
•iamond;  and  being  one  day  called  out 
I  his  gtudy.  Diamond  was  left  behind. 
I'ben  here  turned, hafingbeeuabeeatbut 
few  minu't«s,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
cd  that  Diamond,  having  thrown  down 
ligbted  candle  among  ftome  papers,  the 
Mrly-finished  labours  of  many  years 
'ere  in  flamee,  and  almost  consumed  to 
dies.  This  loss,  as  Sir  Isaac  was  far 
ihaoced  in  years,  was  irretrievable ; 
et,  without  Btrikiag  the  dog,  he  only 
;biiked  him  with  this  eiclaraation,  "  0 
'ismond.  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest 
ie  mischief  thou  hast  done."'  This 
SIS  man's  patience;  but  what  shall  we 
17  of  God's  patience?  Ouoe  He  de- 
rojed  the  world  by  a  flood,  but,  before 
ling  this,  He  waited  120  years  to  see  if 
en  would  repent ;  He  had  long  patience 
ith  them.  And  t^ink  of  the  patience 
'  Jesua  Christ  !  The  disciples  were 
'len  stupid,  and  slow  to  learn,  and  yet 
le  Saviour  never  grew  weary,  or  im- 
itieut,  or  angry  with  them.  Ob,  how 
easant  to  have  such  a  teacher  !  How 
tlightful  to  think  that  He  condescends 
'  say,  even  to  the  little  ones,  '  Come, 
i  children,  hearken  unto  me !' 

A  good  teacher  is  kind.  He  cannot 
ilp  being  kind.  Do  you  think  your 
tlier  could  help  being  kind  to  you? 
0,  not  easily;  and  the  reason  is  be- 
luse  he  lores  you.  So  the  teacliers  in 
le  school  love  the  children,  and  they 
ish  to  see  them  happy.  They  try  to 
ake  the  lessons  as  pleasant  as  they 
in ;  and  they  try,  above  all,  to  make 
IV  children  good,  for  then  they  will  be 
■ally  happy.  Now,  I  would  like  to  tell 
iu  how  kind  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
eacber,  is ;  bat  time  would  fail  me  to 


mention  His  acts  of  kindnes.  How 
kind  He  was  to  the  poor  blind  man  that 
sat  by  the  wayside  bcgginc ',  The  multi- 
tude told  him  to  hold  his  peace  when 
he  cried  out  so  after  Jesus.  But  JescB 
stood  still,  and  eommanded  him  to  be 
brought;  and  when  he  came  near,  be 
got  the  blessing  heasked — he  recov«ed 
the  use  of  his  eyes,  and  could  see  as 
well  as  any.  How  kind,  too.  He  was  to 
the  mothers  that  brought  their  children 
tA  Him  I  The  disciples  would  have  sent 
them  away ;  but  Jesus  said  no,  they 
innstn't  do  that  on  any  account.  Then 
He  took  tJiem  up  in  His  arms,  and 
blessed  them,  saying,  '  Suffer  the  little 
ones  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  moh  is  the  kiugdom  of 
heaven.'  In  a  word,  Jesus  was  kind  to 
every  one  who  came  to  Him.  He  never 
sent  any  sick  person  away  without  a 
cure ;  and  though  He  was  often  tired 
and  hungry  and  sad.  He  was  always 
ready  to  help  and  to  save.  The  hymn 
that  speaks  of  Hin  kindness  is  every 
word  of  it  true  ; — 

'  One  IB  kmd  tbova  all  othere — 

0,  how  He  loves! 
His  ia  love  beyond  a  brother's— 

O,  how  He  loves ! 
EsrthI;  fideods  may  pain  and  grieve  ihee, 
One  tisy  kind,  tbe  next  day  leave  tliee. 
But  Ihja  Friend  will  ne'er  deceive  thee— 
O,  how  He  loves!' 

Oh,  children  1  would  you  not  like  this 
kind  One  to  teack  you?  He  is  willing. 
He  oSers,  to  be  your  teacher ;  for  it  is 
He  who  says,  '  Ueaiken  unto  me.'  Is 
t^ere  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  says,  '  I  will 
not  hearken?'  No;  I  cannot  believe 
there  is  one  presemt  who  will  say  so. 
You  would  all  wish,  t  think,  rather  to 
copy  Samuel,  the  little  prophet,  who, 
when  God  called  to  him  one  ni^ht  when 
he  was  sleeping,  '  Samuel,  Samuel ! ' 
instantly  jumped  up  and  said,  '  Speak, 
Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.'  Well, 
then,  if  yon  do  hearken.  Ibis  is  what 
you  will  hear,  and  it  is  the  last  thing 
iu  the  text  :— 

III.  The  Lesson. — '  I  will  tench  you 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  The  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  tJie  leson.  Now,  I  liave 
no  doubt  some  of  you  think  that  is  a 
very  strange  lesson  to  t«ach  you, — fear. 
You  think  you  have  no  need  to  be 
taught  that ;  you  are  afraid  enough 
already  of  many  things.  You  do  not 
like  to  walk  out  in  tbe  dark  alone ;  you 
are  terrified  if  the  candle  is  put  oat 
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before  yon  go  to  bed ;  yaa  tremble  aod  man.'    In  one  sentence,  the  fear  of  \ht 

turn  pale  if  yon  bear  an  nniiBiial  sound.  Lord  is  baving  in  tiie  heart  erery  ri^jlit 

or  see  a  sight  Chat  you  did  not  expect,  feeling  towards  God ;  and  the  first  right 

Not  many  of  you,    I  suppose,  are  as  feeling,  the  beginning  of  all  the  rest,  s 

brave  ae  Nelson,  the  naval  commander,  trust  in  Christ. 

who  won  BO  many  bs-ttles  at  sea.   When         Now,  observe  this  is  an  eagy  lesson, 

he  was  a  little  boy,  and  living  with  his  You  all  like  easy  lessons.    Now,  thiiii 

grandmother,  he  went  out  oue  day,  and  an  easy  one.    Even  the  youpgest  scholar 

was  loet  for  some  hours.     Search  was  nndeiatands  now  what  the  fear  of  the 

made,  and  when  he  was  discovererl,  tbey  Lord  is.      The  only  hard  thing  aboDt 

asked  him,  'Had  you  no  fearV     The  thelessonistheputtingof  it  in  practice; 

brave  little    fellow    answered,    '  Feur  I  but  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  you  whatever 

what  isfear?    I  never  saw  fear!'  That,  unless  you  do  this.     Do  you  think  ahoy 

however,  is  not  the  kind  of  fear  that  at  school  learns  hia  lessons  just  for  the 

David,  or  rather  that  Jesus,  wants   to  sake  of  learning  them?    No,indeed;he 

teach  yon.     It  is   not  at   all   like   the  lesms  to  read  and  write  and  do  arith- 

feehng  yon   would  have,  supposing   a  metic,  that  he  may  afterwards  make  use 

great  fierce  dog  should  make  a  rush  at  of  these  things.     If  you  bad  a  sum  of 

you.   or  supposing  a  wild  bull  ehould  money  lying  looked  in  a  cbeet,  it  would 

chase   you,   or  supposing  you    should  be  of  no  use  to  you  there.     You  mmt 

meet  an  unchained  liou  some  day.     Nor  take  it  out  and  employ  it   before  yon 

is  it  the  fear  that  the  poor  slave  has  of  can  get  any  good  from  it.     Juat  so  witli 

his  cruel  master.     You  have  seen,  per-  ihis   lesson.      It  is   of  little   use  yonr 

haps,   a  picture  of  this.     There  is  the  bearing   the  lesson,   and  learning  the 

black   man   crouching   down,   and   the  lesson,  unless  you  try  and  practise  the 

master  standing  over  him  with  his  long  lesson.    Will  you  try,  then?    Will  all 

whip.     The  poor  slave  does  not  dare  to  the  children  try  ?     T  know  if  you  tiy 

look  up — see  I  be  is  trembling  iu  every  very   hard,   if  you  try   with   Hi  ywr 

limb,  as  ooe  by  one  the  heavy  lashes  heart,  you    will    sucrced.     Remember 

descend  upon  bis  bare  bock.     The  slave  who  the  Teacher  is.     It  is  Jesus  HJDi- 

fears  his  master ;  hut  not  in  that  way  self ;  and  if  you  have  Him  to  help  yon — 

must  you  fear  God.     Shall  I  tell  you,  if  you  have  such  a  good  and  kind  iftd 

then,  what  this  fear  of  the  text  is, — the  wise    Teacher    as   He   is,    yott    cannot 

fear  of  the  Lord?     Yea,  you  all  aay.  possibly  fail.      He  has  already  tanL'ht 

AVell,  I  shall  do  so  by  an  illustration,  thousands  of  children,  and  He  will  in- 

and  yuu  must  give  ma  your  attention,  struct  you. 

On  a  winter  morning,  a,  father  says  to  ,  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  lioaven 
bis  son,  'James,  you  are  not  to  go  on  Ten  tliouauid  chiliiron  Bland, 

the  ice  to-day.'     Now,  James  would  like       WhoBB9in8»reallthroui?hChriBitOTBiv™— 
very   much   to   go   on   the   ice,  for  he  A  holy,  happy  band ! ' 

wants  to  skate  or  to  slide.     The  other  And  this  is  a  valuable  lesson.     Silver 

boya,    who    are    enjoying    themselves,  and  gold  are  very   valuable— yon  can 

when  they  see  him  standing  at  the  side  buy   atmoet    anything    you    like    with 

of   the   pond,   cry   out,   '  Are  you  not  them ;    but  this  lesson  is  priceless  in 

coming  to  sliiie,  James?'    'No!'     '0,  woi'th.    Do  you  ask  me  why?    I  will 

you   are   afraid  of   the  ice ;  you  are  a  give  you  one  reason,  although  there  ore 

coward!'      'No,'  replies  James,   'I  am  pleniy   more.      If  you   truly   fear  the 

iiot  a  coward,  and  1  ara  not  afraid  of  'Lord,  you  will  never  fear  anything  else, 

the  ice ;  but  I  am  afraid  to  offend  my  Before  any  of  yon  children  were  born, 

father.     He  told  me  not  to  slide,  and  I  there  was  a  plague  in  this  country  called 

am  not  going  to  disobey  him.'     ThaX  is  the  cholera.     It  was  terrible.     It  smot« 

the  kiud  of  tear  you  are  to  leoru  ;  that  down  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds, 

is  how  you  are  to  fear  the  Lonl,     You  and  it  did  its  work  very  quickly.    A 

are  to  fear  offending  Him,   just   as  a  man  might  be  strong  and  well  in  the 

child  fears  to  offend  his  parents.     This  morning,   and   at   night    he   might  he 

will  make  you  try  every  day  to  please  lying  dead.     Weil,  many  people  were 

God,  and  to  do  as  you  know  He  wants  very  much  afraid  then ;  they  could  not 

yoM  to  do.     What  does  Solomon  say?  sleep  in  their  beds  hardly,  for  feai  of 

'  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  command-  that  awful  disease.    But  if  you  feared 

menla;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  Lord,  yon  would  Mver  redly  be 
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ifraid  of  Qtat  nor  of  anjr  eickneea.  You 
JTould  feel  like  that  boj  who  was  on 
chipboard  in  a  Htorm,  who  Eaid,  '■  I  am 
lot  afraid,  because  ray  father  holds  the 
lelm  I '  Nor  would  death  even  affright 
'Oil.  Moat  of  joM  childrea  are  afraid 
jf  death.  You  shudder  when  you  see  a 
ittle  coffin  passing  through  the  etreets, 
nd  think  that  you  might  have  faeea  in- 
ide.  But  if  you  hod  right  feelings 
owardi  God,' — if  you  had  Jeeus  for  your 
riend, — you  would  not  be  afraid  to  die. 
'ou  would  Bay,  '  If  God  takes  me  away 
rom  thia  world  here,  He  will  send  His 
ngels  to  carry  me  up  to  yonder  world 
hove  the  stare,  to  be  happy  with  Jesua 
M  ever  and  ever.'  Moreover,— and 
otice  particulftrly, — thia  ia  a  neeJfal 
Bson.  Some  things  we  learn  at  achool 
re  Bcarcely  ao  —  we  never  find  a  uae 
)r  tliem  when  we  grow  to  be  men  and 
>om«D.  But  this  short  lesson  ia  all- 
ssenlial^it  is  the  one  thing  that  is 
eedfid.  It  matt  be  learned  aome  time ; 
0  that,  if  you  do  not  learn  it  now,  yoa 
nil  learn  it  when  it  is  all  too  late — yon 


will  learn  it  tlien  when  the  rocks  are 
rending,  and  the  sun  ie  growing  black, 
and  the  earth  is  on  fire.  Ob,  children  I 
begin  to-night  to  fear  the  Lord.  Go 
down  on  jour  knees,  and  pray  that  He 
would  teach  you;  and  He  will  teach 
you,  for  that  ia  the  very  promise.  Then 
at  last  you  will  be  clothed  in  white 
robes,  and  have  a  palm  in  your  band 
and  a  crown  on  your  head  I  You  will 
walk  iu  the  bright  golden  atreeta,  and 
eat  of  the  tree  that  has  twelve  kinds  of 
fruits,  and  drink  of  the  eryatal  river 
thftt  flowsfrom  the  throueot  God!  You 
will  sing  the  new  song,  the  beautiful 
anthem  of  the  akiea,  and,  in  the  coiq- 
pajiy  of  saints  and  augels  and  the 
bleaaed  Jesus,  you  will  never  feel  hungry, 
nor  weary,  nor  unhappy  any  mure! 
'Briglit  Id  thatlULppj  laud 

Boame  every  eye ! 
Kept  by  t.  Fatber'a  hajid. 

Love  cyinot  die. 

Uo  a  crown  aud  kiugdoni  won) 
Add,  bright  ttbuvn  tlio  suu, 
We'll  reigu  for  aye.' 


fiorresponiienfs. 

THE  MISSION  BOARD. 


HE  importance  of  the  work  committed 
1  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Misaions  of 

le  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
le  constantly  in<;rea8ing  extent  of  that 
■ '      e  such  that  an  old  member  of  f- - 


reatly  increase  its  efficiency. 

Originally,  the  membera  of  that  Board 
'ere  appointed  directly  by  the  Synod, 
Dtaome  years  ago  the  mode  of  election 
'M  changed.  Now,  certain  presby teriea, 
ccording  to  a  aettled  principle,  elect 
nuually  ten  membera  to  supply  the 
lace  of  an  equal  number  who  retire. 
'hia  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
revioua  mode  of  election,  the  whole 
Ihutch  now  being  called  on  to  aend 
heir  beat  men  to  represent  them  at  the 
kiard.    But  it  baa  one  defect,  to  which 

beg  to  direct  attention.  The  members, 
fcr  being  four  years  in  the  Board,  must 
etire,  and  give  place  to  others.  Now, 
ipenence  l«achea  that,  in  order  to  be 
eally  uaeful,  an  individual  muat  become 
icquaioted  with  details  in  the  hiatory, 
ir  pccnliarities  in  the   circumstances, 


of  mission  stationR  abroad  or  ohurchea 
aud  schemes  at  home.  Then  only  can  bS 
form  a  correct  opinion  and  give  judicious 
advice  on  matters  of  busineas  connected 
therewith.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  members  attain  a  knowledge  of 
these  only  when  their  period  of  service 
is  expiring.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  Dr.  Ma^ill  or  Dr.  Scott  were  appealed 
to,  tbey  would  stat«  that  they  not  nn- 
frequently  have  had  with  regret  to  part 
with  individuals  whose  leal  or  business' 
habits  had  rendered  them  peculiarly 
useful  to  them  aud  the  misaions  during 
their  period  of  service.  My  proposea 
remedy,  then,  for  this  is  the  election  _/or 
life  of  a  certain  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Mission  Board, — aay  ten,  being 
one-foutth  of  the  present  number,  leav- 
ing the  other  three-fourths  to  be  elected 
by  the  presbyteries  as  at  present  The 
advantage  of  this  would  be,  that  we 
always  would  have  in  our  Board  of  Mis- 
sions n  number  who  could  give  judicious 
eounsi^l,  founded  upon  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintuice  with  the  mission,  church,  or 
scheme  brou^t  under  their  notice.     It 
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wouH  be  inTidiona  to  i 
b«b  aDy  one  aoquaiDted  with  the  United 
Presbjierian  Conrch  could  poiut  out 
many  brethren  whose  large  experieoce 


and  wiBdom  in  connael  would  render 
their  Bervices  as  indicated  most  raloable 
to  our  beloved  Church. 

An  Elber. 


^nitlligtrae. — ^nitcb 


religion  within  the  bounds  o(  the  preebj- 


Abf.Tdee7t.—ThU  prBsfajtery  rai 
14ih  July— RcT.  3.  f.  Bell,  moderBtor  pro 
tern.  Mr.W.S.  Dickie  harinR  passed  hia 
examinatioifs,  was  certified  to  the  Hall. 
A  call  from  Cratgdam  to  Mr.  D.  K. 
Aachterlonie  was  saeiaiDed,  and  trials 
appoiuied,  in  view  of  acceptance.  The 
call  was  signed  bj  108  members  and  34 
adherents.  A  petition  for  a  moderation 
' — ^-!-.-,j  ^jg  presented  from  Lums- 


in^elisl 


work   i 


pir- 


The 


who  Btated  that  tbe  memberabip  waa  39 ; 
that  thej  proposed  rBiBiligje4S  for  stipend, 
besides  manse  and  garden  ;  that  there  was 
room  for  much  missionary  vo&  in  the 
district.  The  presbjitery  Teceired  the 
petition,  and  cordially  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  prayer;  atthesame  lime  nrgently 
to  reqoest  the  Home  Committee  to  grant 
a  sopplement  of  £90.  Appointed  Mr. 
Young  to  preside  in  the  moderation,  on 
Saturday,  SOth  Augast  next,  and  tO  dis- 
pense the  Communion  on  the  day  folloH  in  g. 
The  Mission  Committee  was  resppoinled 
-Mr.  Dickie,  convener ;  <rtso  the  Ang- 
ion  Committee —  Mr.  Galbraith, 
.  The  presbytery's  Deputy  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  visit  Lumaden 
prior  to  the  day  of  moderation.  Next 
Jneeling  on  Tnesday,  2d  September. 

Annandak. — Tliis  presbytery  met  ai 
Ecolefflchaii  on  the  24th  June— Rev. 
Jamea  C.  Meiklejohn,  moderator.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Waldie,  student,  read  an  exegesia; 
and  was  examined  in  Hebrew,  Theology, 
BihlicHl  Literature,  and  Charch  History. 
His  intersessional  trials  were  found  salis- 
faclorily  completed,  and  be  was  recom- 
mended  to  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Divinily  Hall.  In  the  observance  of  the 
usual  forms,  a  moderation  was  granted 
to  the  congregation  of  Eigg,  for  Monday, 
Tth  July— Mr.  Ronald  to  preach  and  pre- 
aide.  The  presbytery  appointed  Com- 
mittees on  Statistics,  Missions,  Evangelis- 
tic Work,  and  Augmentation  of  Stipends. 
Mr.  Meiklpjnhn,  convener  of  Committee 
on  Evangelistic  Work,  submitted  a  report 
of  work  carried  on  within  the  boandi  in 
course  of  (he  past  twelve  months,  which 
the  presbytery  highly  approved,  and 
agreed  that  at  next  meeting  the  first 
business  be  a  conference  on  the  state  of 


ticuiar.  Nest  meeting  at  Ecclefechan  oi 
Tnesday,  22d  July,  at  half-past  ton  o'clock. 
Biichan. — This  presbytery  met  at  Hew 
Leeds  on  the  2Bth  June — the  Rev.  John 
Dickson,  moderator.  The  Eev.  Dr  Ogil- 
vie,  Falkirk,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  Burg- 
head,  and  the  Rev.  John  Tainsh,  Free 
Church,  Strichen,  were  present,  and  acted 
as  corresponding  members.  The  stipend 
arrangements  of  the  Homa  Mission  Board 
with  the  supplemented  congregations  of 
the  presbytery  were  submitted  and  ap- 
proved of.  Agreed  to  request  those 
appointed  to  supply  the  palpit  of  Fraser- 
burgh, daring  the  herring  season  there,  to 
do  as  much  evangelistic  work  as  possible^ 
and  that,  as  formerly,  the  location  of  a 
student  of  divinity  he  secnred  at  the  close 
of  the  Hal!  session.  Frocecded  to  the 
church,  for  ihe  purpose  of  ordainiitg  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Wliillas  to  the   ofhce  of  the 


i   the 


1  chai 


ingregation  of  New  Leeds.  Mr.  Dickson 
preached  on  John  vii.37,  pat  the  ques- 
lions  of  the  formula,  and  ordained.  Mr. 
Pater«on  thereafter  addressed  Mr.Whillas, 
and  Mr.  Blair  the  congregation.  Ap- 
pointed next  meeting  to  be  held  atStaail- 
field,  on  Tuesday  after  the  third  Sabbath 
of  August. 

BmifenalirK. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  I5ih  July— the  Eev.  Mr.  Welch,  modt- 
rator.  Mr.  Russell  reported  that,  accord- 
ing la  appointment,  he  had  preached  and 
moderated  in  a  call  by  the  congregation  of 
Queen  Anne  Street,  on  Monday  the  30[li 


'.;  that 


tndidat 


>hadb< 


nated,  viz.  the  Rev.  Rnben  Alexander, 
Buckhaven,  and  Mr.  Walter  Dnncan, 
A.M.,  preacher;  that  175  had  voted  for 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  119  for  Mr.  Duncsn, 
and  that  Mr.  Alexander  had  been  declared 
duly  elected.  The  call,  signed  by  359 
methbers  and  SO  adherents,  was  laid  npon 
the  table,  and  the  conduct  of  the  modera- 
tor was  approved.  Commiasionerg  harinif 
been  heard  in  support  of  the  call,  it  was 
Dnanimously  agreed  to  sustain  it  ai  a 
regular  gospel  call.  Reasons  of  transla- 
tion were  presented  and  read,  after  wliirli 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  forward  the 
call  and  relative  papers  to  the  clerk  of  the 
presbytery   of  Eitkcaldy.      Mr.   HnsjcU 
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M  appointed  to  Bccompiny  the  commii- 

oners.  Tbe  cUtt  laid  on  the  table  a 
lU,  aMntind  to  the  Bev.  A.  S.  Mathie- 
m,  Alloa,  from  the  Derbj  Boad  Cttnrch, 
frerpool,  which  had  been  nnanimoaslf 
ulaiDed  bj  the  Lancashire  pretbjterj. 
1  the  request  of  the  Lancashire  presbj- 
If,  it  was  imreed  to  meet  on  WedneB- 
ij  the  23d  Jnlj,  to  proeeed  with  the  call. 
hi  clerk  waa  instmcted  lo  inlimata  the 
ime  to  tbe  parties  concerned.  It  wat 
greed  to  take  np,  at  the  tame  meeting, 
le  Sjnod  remit  anent  proposed  TJnioQ 
.England,  The  clerk  laid  on  the  table 
ipera  showing  the  results  of  the  ex- 
DLDation  of  acndeacs  for  the  present 
lar,  from  which  it  appeared  that  00)7 
renlj-two  atDdcnis  had  applied  for  ad- 
iision  lo  the  Divinity  Hall,  two  of  whom 
id  Tailed  to  pass. 

Mamiilon. — This  presbyterj  met  on 
le  S41b  June—the  Rev.  liohert  Black, 
ioderaior.  The  clerk  reported  that,  as 
F>poinied  at  last  meeting,  be  bad  sent  a 
>pj  of  the  report  bj  thepresbjlery'sMia- 
an  and  Stipend  Augmentation  Com- 
lillee  to  tbe  Synod  Committee  on  Stipend 
Lngmentation,  and  also  that  be  had  irans- 
liLLed  the  orertare  bj  the  presbytery  to 
lie  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
htrtnres.  It  was  also  reported  that  the 
jnod,  at  its  last  meeting,  had  remitted 
lid  overtures  to  the  Hone  UissioD  Com- 
litlee  for  conBideration,  and  directed  that 
le  Hamilton  presbytery  sboald  appear, 
<  be  beard  by  representatives,  at  the 
omeCommi[tee,when  this  subject  should 
usken  up.  Bead  a  letter  from  the  Home 
icretary,  stating  that  a  meeting  of  the 
ame  Committee  would  be  held  in  ibe 
onih  of  September  for  this  purpose, 
tie  presbytery  accordingly  appointed 
enrs.  Paterson,  Thomson,  and  DonaJd- 
a  to  appear  before  said  Committee  as 
sir  representatires,  at  the  appointed 
ne,  and  state  tbe  case.  Messrs.  Paler- 
n,  Leys,  and  Donaldson,  with  the  elder 
)ni  each  of  their  congregations,  were 
'POiDled  B  standing  Committee  on  Mis- 
>ns.  Evangelistic  Work,  and  Stipend 
ogmentation — Mr.  Donaldson,  convener, 
essrs.  M-Farlane,  Duncanson,  Black, 
i  Anderson,  with  the  elder  from  each 
their  congregations,  were  appointed  a 
inding  Committee  on  Statistics  —  Mr. 
oncaiison,  convener.  Appeared  Messrs. 
■urge  Crawford  and  John  Orr,  students, 
ch  of  whom  delivered  a  discourse,  which 
II  snslaioed.  They  were  also  examined 
Hebrew,  Theology  and  Biblical  Ciiti- 
im,  and  Church  History,  by  written 
pers,  which  examinations  were  also 
proved.  The  treasurer's  accounts  for 
e  last  year  were  audited,  and  found  Cor- 
el.    Mr.  Wilson  then  gave  in  his  icsig- 


natioQ  ta  treasoTer,  which  the  preibjterj 
reluctantly  accepted,  and  tendered  to  him 
their  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  faitbfnl 
manner  in  which  he  bad  discharged  the 
dultes  of  that  office  for  so  many  years. 
Mr.  Daneanson  was  appointed  treasurer 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  stead.  Next  meeting  on 
tbe  last  Tuesday  of  September. 

KeUo. — This  presbytery  held  its  ordi- 
nary meeiiag  on  ITth  June — Bev.  John 
Poison,  moderator.  The  presbytery  wai 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  examination  of 
students  previous  to  the  Theological  Hall 
session.  Mr.  Kobert  M'Masler,  M.A., 
Jedbnrgh,  having  completed  all  his  triala 
to  Che  satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  they 
were  nnanimoualj  sustained,  and  he  wu 
certified  to  the  Hall  for  the  third  session. 
Mr.  Thomas  Kirkup,  M.A.,  Yetholm,  wot 
examined  in  languages  with  approval,  and 
he  was  required  to  give  the  remainder  of 
bis  exercise  at  next  meeting.  Seven 
ministers  were  chosen  to  till  the  pulpit  of 
Professor  Cairns  during  the  Hall  lesaion. 
Arrangements  proposed  by  the  Homa 
Mission  with  the  congregations  of  Green- 
law and  Lei  (holm,  being  such  as  had  been 
recorom ended  by  tbe  presbytery,  were 
sanctioned,  and  congratulations  were 
oifered  to  tbe  congregation  ofYetbolm  on 
their  resolution  to  become  self-supporting. 
A  visit  to  Greenlaw  by  Mr.  John  Baldie, 
architect  to  the  Manse  Board,  was  pro- 
mised, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tho 
character  and  amount  of  improvmenls  re- 
quired on  the  manse.  Next  meeting  waa 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  July.  —  This  presbytery  again  met  on 
Tuesday,  15th  July— Bev.  John  Poison, 
moderator,  with  whom  were  Messrs.  Jarvie, 
D.  Cairns,  Giffen,  and  Bogers,  ministers. 
Apologies  were  sustained  for  the  absence 
of  Ber.  H.  Renton  and  Mr.  James  Boss, 
elder.  Mr.  Thos.  Kirkup,  M.A.,  Yetholm, 
delivered  a  lecture  and  sermon,  which 
were  cordially  approved.  Examination 
by  written  papers  was  then  undergone  in 
Church  History,  History  of  Doctrines, 
and  Theology,  and  the  numerical  vajue  of 
the  answers  was  uu  exception  ally  high. 
Mr.  Kiikup's  attendance  last  year  at  the 
Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  having 
been  sustained  by  ibe  Synod,  and  all  his 
inlersesaional  trialr  being  completed,  he' 
was  cenified  to  the  Theological  Hall  as  a 
fourth-year  student.  The  clerk  was  aolho- 
riied  to  report  to  the  Convener  of  the 
Committee  on  Theological  Edncation  the 
reaultaot  the  presbytery's  Buperintendenco 
of  students  of  theology.  He  also  laid  on 
the  table,  from  the  same  Committee,  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  students, 
being  entrants  to  tbe  Ball,  nnder  date 
ITtb  June  1873.  Bev.  David  Cairns  hav- 
ing intimated  Dr.  L'airns'  wish  to  hsTe  tbe 
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presbjterji'B  appoIatmentB  to  his  pulpit  main  in  the  closest  possible  federal  reU- 
during  the  Ball  seasion  sliKbcIf  modiSed,  tionahip  with  the  parent  Chnrches  in 
the  name  of  Rer.  Jobn  Poison  w&s  in-  Scotland,  provided  aliraja  it  retain  sepa- 
sened  for  the  31st  day  of  Angnst,  and  that  rateand  independent  jariGdiction,  Farther, 
of  Rev.  James  Jarvie  transposed  from  the  find  that  the  BCheme  snbmitled  aC  last 
last  Sabbaih  in  September  to  the  first  meeting  of  Bynod  provides  for  a,  close 
Sabbath  in  October.  Standing  committees  and  siibetancial  federal  relationship,  along 
for  next  twelve  moDtbs  were  appointed  a<  with  Beparats  and  independent  jariadie- 
under,  namelj :  Annual  Statistics — Rev.  tion  ;  but  records  at  the  game  lime  its 
James  Jarvie,-  convener;  Evangelistic  readiness  Co  welcome  any  pioviaione  which 
Effort — Rev.  Jas.  Rogers,  convener ;  Mis-  will  further  conserve  and  visibly  express 
lions — ^Rev.  John  Milne,  convener;  Ang-  the  Bubatantial  nnity  of  the  Cburchea  north 
mentation  of  Stipends — Rev.  John  Poison,  and  south.  And  further,  thia  presbytery 
convener.  Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  records  its  approbation  of  the  formula  for 
Synod  for  ministers  and  sessions  were  the  ordination  and  indnclion  of  mini- 
delivered  by  the  clerk,  and  the  matters  sters.'  2.  That  this  presbytery,  haTing 
apecified  therein  as  requiring  the  attention  taken  Dp  the  Synod's  remit  on  Union  with 
of  presbyteries  were  appointed  to  be  taken  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  raaolves 
Dp  at  next  meeting,  which  was  fixed  for  that  the  following  be  its  deliverance  to  he 
the  third  Tuesday  in  October.  «eac  to  the  Committee  of  Synod : — 'Tins 

Sinrom. — The  presbytery  met  at  Milna-  presbytery,  while  cherishing   an   earnest 

thort,  on  Toesday,  8:h  July— Rev.  William  desire  for  union  with  the  English  Freahy 

MK^ueen,  moderator.     The  Rev.  Thotnes  terian  Church,  strongly  disapproves  of  the 

Kennedy  accepted  the  call  to  North  Rich-  proposed  limitation  of  said  union  to  the 

mond  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was  loosed  United  Presbyterian    congregations    aitu- 

I'rom  the  pastorate  of  the  East  Church  of  ated    in    England  —  a    limitaiioo    which 

Kinross.   The  Rev.  Alexander  Duncan  of  really  and  practically  involves  the  sever- 

Balgedie  wasappointed  [odeclarelheEast  anca  of   these    congregations   from    the 

Church  of  Kinroii  vacant,  and  to  act  as  Church  to  which  they  at  present  belong. 

interim  moderator  of  session.  (t-)    Because  no  jast  and  sufficieot  rea- 

Kirkealdy. — This  presbjteiT  met  at  son  exists  for  the  United  Presbyterian 
Kinghom  on  the  15lhof  July — Rev.  James  Church  as  a' whole,  much  less  for  ths 
Jenkins,  moderator.  The  convener  of  Bnglisb  portion  of  that  Church,  making 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  such  a  sacrifice  as  the  division  coclem- 
addresB  to  the  Kev.  James  Hardie  of  plated  by  a  Bectional  union  implies.  (2.) 
Kinghom,  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  Because  a  united  Church  with  separsLe 
the  fiftieth  year  of  bis  ministry,  read  and  independent  juriadiction  is  quit«  nn- 
draft  of  said  address,  which  the  preaby-  necessary  for  the  true  prosperity  either  of 
tery  unanimously  approved  and  adopted,  evangelical  religion  or  of  Fresbyteriauiim 
It  was  recommended  by  the  commiltee  iu  England,  inasmuch  as  the  English  con- 
>  that  the  address  be  printed,  and  a  framed  gregations  at  present  without  such  juris, 
copy  of  it  presented  to  Mr.  Hardie  at  a  diction  are  subjected  to  no  inconvenience 
soiree  to  be  held  in  the  evening  ia  cele-  or  loss  of  influence  in  conseqnencethereof; 
bration  of  his  jubilee,  which  was  cor-  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  mutual 
dially  agreed  to.  Supply  for  Professor  advantage  of  England  and  Scotland  tlisi 
M'Michael's  pulpit  during  the  ensuing  theyshonld  be  ecclesiastically  united.  (3.) 
seasion  of  the  Hall  was  appointed.  A  Because  by  uniting  with  the  whole  Unlieil 
telegram  was  received  intimating  that  the  Prcsbyteriau  Church,  the  English  Preshv. 
Duiitermline  presbytery  had  sustained  a  terians  would  suffer  no  real  loss,  but 
call  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Alexander,  Buck-  would  gain  more  than  they  could  do 
haven,  when  it  was  agreed  to  meet  on  by  the  proposed  plan  of  sectional  union. 
Tuesday  the  12[h  August,  at  Kirkcaldy,  For  these,  among  other  reasons,  the  pres- 
to proceed  with  the  call.  bytery  records  its  decided  conviction  thai 

aevreatlle. — The  presbytery  met  on  July  it  is  highly  inexpedient  that  any  union 

8'h,  and  look  up  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  should  be  formed  which  would  distnrii  the 

Union  in  England.    After  a  long  discus-  integrity    of    the    United    Preabyteriw 

Bion,  the  division  was  taken  on  the  two  Church.'      On  the  vote  being  taken,  16 

following  motions  :— 1.   'Find  that  it  is  voted  for  the  first  motion,  and  22  for  the 

expedient,  and  for  the  interest  of  evan-  second  motion,  and  the  presbytery  de- 

jielical   religion  and  of  the  Presbyterian  cided  accordingly. 

Church,  that  the  United  Presbyterian  con-         Paisley  and  Qrtxnode, — This  presbjCEi? 

gregations  situated   in   England    should  met  at  Dumbarton,  on  occasion  of  the 

form   an   incorporating  onion   irith    the  funeral  of  Rev.    W.    S.    Thomson,  who 

English  Presbyterian  Church;  and  that  died  10th  June,  in  the  6l8t  year  of  his  ifs 

the  united  Chorch  thus  formed  should  re-  and  36th  year  of  hu  ministry,  and  midt 
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rrsDj^menta  Tor  declaring  the  pnlpic 
scant,  and  for  Bopplj  of  the  palpil. 
'aidei/,  Ibih  Jvly. — Mr.  M'Lean  imve  a 
icmre,  nhich  wbh  Bustsined.  and  Mcisn. 
.  young,  T.  Eirkwood,  M.  M'Munich, 
,  Goold,  and  D.  M'Leau  were  certified  10 
ID  Hall.  TfaQ  Students'  ComiDittee,  in 
leir  report,  assigned  a  numerical  value  to 
le  roar  written  examinations  of  the  lear 
■each  slndent,  and  stated  how  near  thej 
id  approached  the  maxinmin.  as  alio 
t\i  cumparalive  efSciency.  Grnnled  a 
oderatioii  to  George  Sqnare,  Greenock. 
be  cangre){ation  cuntinae  the  present 
ipend  to  Mr.  SiDcUir,  and  promise  £2*0, 
i(K  £10  of  expeneeii,  to  the  colleague, 
he  presbyter;  expressed  their  cordial 
iprobauoD  ol  the  liberalicj  of  the  ar- 
»|[enieDtS.    A  cominitlee  was  appointed 

I  meeting  of  all  the  congregationa  in 
lielej  in  October,  and  in  Greenock  in 
otember,  with  a  view  Co  the  improve- 
tnt  of  Sabbath  Bchools,  and  their  ex- 


itootle.— Rev.  A.  !i.  Atathieson,  Alloa, 
lied  June  a»h. 

Saddingion,    East.  —  Mr.     James    F. 
'i>od,  CHJled  June  26th. 
Dmfermlme.,  Qwen  Anne  Strftt. — Rev. 
nder,    Buckhaven,    called 


A  eoiBCE  was  held  in  the  United  Frei- 

byterinn  Church,  Ringhorn,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15cli  Jul}',  to  celebrate  the 
jabilee  Of  the  Rev.  James  Havdie,  senior 
minister  of  the  congregation.  Ttie  Hev. 
James  Jenkins,  the  Junior  minister, 
nccupitd  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Brown,  in  the  name  of  the  Kirkcaldy 
presbytery,  presented  Mr.  Hardie  wiili  a 
printed  and  framed  copy  of  the  presby- 
tery's address,  prepared  for  the  occasion  ; 
and  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  (he  name  of  tbe  con- 
gregation and  otherftiends,  presented  him 
with  a  purse  containing  forty  gaineas.  Mr. 
Hurdie  repHed  in  sniluble  terms.  Appro- 
priate addieases  were  also  delivered  by 
Messrs.  Brownlee,  Kirkcaldy ;  Parlane, 
Bnrnlislnnd;  Giithrie,  Dysart;  and  Bal- 
linga],  Free  Churuh,  Kingborn. 


le  30  th. 


A  NEW  place  of  worship,  recently  erected 
for  the  use   of  the  United  I'resbyterian 

congregatinn,  Carnoustie,  was  Opened  bv 
the  Kev.  Df,  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  on  (he 
ISth  June;  and  on  Sabbath  the 22d  special 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
William  Sprolt,  M.A„  Queen's  Park,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Millar,  M.A.,  pastor 
of  the  congregation.  The  church  is  nenc 
and  elegant  in  appearance,  and  is  erected 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  £20Wi.  It  contains 
410  sittings  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
gallery  when  completed  will  furnish  150 
more.  The  opening  sarvicea  were  well 
attended,  and  the  collection  on  the  occa- 
sion amounted  to  £9S,  ISs.  9d. 


|toti«8  i)f  Iteia  ^ublirations. 


NERAL    Becxwith  :    niH    Life    add 

'iiDHOMT.     By  J.  P.  Mkillk,  Turin. 

London :  T.  Nelwn  A  Sddi.    18J». 
8  Waldenaian  Chnrcb  has  been  pre- 

'cd  for  a  noble  work.  Italy,  now  free 
:he  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  the  pre- 
ed  soil  for  the  good  seed ;  and  the 
iidois,  oncB  more  emerging  from  their 
leys,  are  tbe  prepared  sowers.  In  no 
:e  of  their  history  more  strikinsly  than 
:hat  of  recent  days  can  it  be  said,  '  The 
ler  of  God  is  here.'  The  motto  of  the 
ildensian  Church,  Lux  Uieei  in  tenefrris. 
i  applicable  as  ever,  only  that  their  light 
Jrighier,  and  the  circle  of  darkness  is 
!er  and  den*er.    Two  Englishmen  have 


done  much  to  clear  the  pathof  theVaudoia 
Church  for  her  great  mission  in  Italy  j 
these  are  Ilr.  Gilly  of  Norham,  and  General 
Beckwith,  of  whose  memoir  a  well-executed 
translation  is  here  given.  To  all  nbo  are 
interested  in  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  Chnrcb  of  the  Valleye,  the  history  of 
the  man  who  devoted  himself  to  endow 
her  with  fresh  ceal  and  cotitage  will  ba 
eagerly  studied.  As  an  instance  of  what 
one  devoted  Christian  may  do  hj  concen- 
trating his  energies  on  the  attainment  of 
a  well-defined  and  noble  object,  we  scarcely 
know  an  equal  to  that  narrated  in  the-e 
pages.  Becknitb,  born  in  1789,  entered 
the  army  in  early  life,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  several  engagement*  of  the 
Peninsular  War.    He    bod    four   horaes 


,0031c 
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killed  under  him  at  Waterloo ;  hat  one  of 
the  last  sboca  Rred  by  (he  cnemj  broke  his 
left  Ug.  Amputation  was  necessary  ;  and 
so  ended  Beckwith's  active  militnrj  career. 
Solilade  and  study  led  bin  to  thoaghtfol- 
ness  and  a  full  surreoder  to  the  Saviour. 
Dr.  Gilly's  Jfarraliue  of  an  Excm-aion  to 
Pitdmont  fell  into  bis  hands,  and  created 

inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  la  1827  he  paid 
hi)  first  yisit  to  them,  and  found  their 
lany  respects   deplorable.    All 


the  a 


»  againi 


them  had  been  revived  by  Jesnitical  ii 
fluence.  The  most  arbitrary  restrictions 
were  laid  on  the  introduction  even  of 
Bibles,  Catechisms,  and  hymn-books. 
Education  was  wretchedly  bad;  religion 
was  in  a  declining  state ;  and  tbe  ministry 
possessed  iiitle  life.  Mainly  through  the 
iBboure  and  self-sacrifice  of  Beckwith,  this 
condition  of  things  was  changed.  He  saw 
clearly  tliat  tbe  Taudois  Church  had  been 
spared  that  thereby  Italy  might  be  evsn- 
^lized;  and  foreseeing  this,  he  aimed  at 
a  thorough  elevaiioD  of  all  classes  among 
them.  The  story  is  here  grsphically  told 
of  his  efforts  in  rebuilding  the  schools 
and  churches  and  parsonageSi  founding 
the  college  at  La  Tour,  opening  the  church 
ax  Turin,— the  first  Vaudois  Church  built 
beyond  the  valleya, — guiding  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Taudois  gynod  at  the  most 
critical  times  in  their  history,  and  direct- 
ing tbe  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
the  people.  He  lived  to  see  tbe  dawning 
of  tbat  day  of  political  freedom  whicb  has 
arisen  opon  Italy;  and  after  some  little 
absBDce  from  the  Talleya.  died  at  La  Tour 
among  Ihe  people  he  loved,  19th  July 
1862.  One  of  the  inscriptiona  on  the 
monument  erected  by  the  Vaudois  to 
mark  bis  place  of  reat  so  fittingly  describes 
his  work  and  wish,  tliat  we  may  close  this 


e  with  it.  The  wordi 
'I  have  laboured  in  my  generatii 
for  those  who  shall  come  after  ma 
on  the  work  I  have  begun,  and  t 
mit  it  in  a  still  more  advanced 


his   0 


of  careful  consideration.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  missionary  studies  of  a  scientific 
and  historical  kind  ought  to  be  inclnded 
in  the  curriculum  oflheological  instmction, 
and  for  this  Flalh  earnestly  pleads,  II  ii 
a  fact  that  in  Roman  Catholic  nniversitiei 
tliere  are  professors  appointed  to  watch 
and  record  efforts  for  tbe  extension  of 
their  Church,  and  impart  the  results  of 
Iheir  observation  to  their  atudenta.  Why 
abould  Protestanla  lag  behind  in  tbi>T 
We  heartily  aiiree  with  tbe  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  IBGO  at  a  conference  at  Gnsdan; 
'  A  pastor  who  knows  nothing  aboal  mii- 
sions,  is  like  an  officer  who  is  acquainted 
only  with  garrison  duty,  and  is  ignorant  of 
field  service.  It  is  a  deplorabta  want  thit 
there  are  no  lectures  given  in  tbe  nniversity 
on  tbe  history  of  missious.' 

HiBIO&I  OF  THK  MlBHIONS    OF    THB    FbEI 

Chiibch  of  Scotland  im  I»i>t*  aid 
Africa.  Bv  the  Itev.  B.  Humtei, 
M.A. 

LoDdoo :  T,  NelsOD  ii  Sons,  ISTS, 
The  best  answer  to  complaints  against 
tbe  efficiency  of  modem  missions  is  tn  put 
into  the  bands  of  the  objector  such  a  hook 
OS  Mr.  Hunter  has  so  carefully  written. 
It  gives  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  of  modem  missionary  work  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  How  different 
now  the  feeling  from  that  expresaed  in 
the  Genera!  Aaaemblj  in  1795,  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  minister  of  Gladsmnir,  who 
declared  that  for  a  proposal  that  a  collec- 
tion should  be  made  for  foreign  missions, 
'  censure  is  too  small  a  mark  of  disappro- 
bation ;  it  would  00  doubt  be  a  Uk*' 
subject  of  penal  proaecmioD  1'  Sketches 
are  here  given  of  Free  Church  mieeion 
work  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bomhsj, 
Foonah,    Nagpore,    an 


India' 


To  sI 


The  Subject  or  MiasiOKS  < 

UNOISB  Thkbb  New  Agpi^cTa.    Trans- 
lated  from   tbe  German   ol   C.  H.  C. 

EdInbnr£h:T.  AT.  aark.    1B7S. 

TtiEBB  are  brief  thanghtful  essays  on  the 
relation  of  missionary  effort  lo  the  Church 
generally,  to  the  universities,  and  to  com- 
merce. Some  of  the  sni^estions  made 
are  more  suitable  for  the  German  chnrrhea 
than  for  our  own,  yet  tbey  arc  alt  worthy 


who  wish  full  and  authentii 
we  can  cordially  recommend  Mr,  Hunter's 
narrative.  Dr.  Buff's  noble  career  ii 
graphically  recorded.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  tbe  hopeful  tone  of  the  writer, 
himself  formerly  missionary  at  Nagpote. 
'  Our  belief  is,'  he  says,  ■  that  Protestant 
Christianity  in  India  has  advanced  mora 
rapidly  than  the  gospel  did  in  the  first 
ceiitnries ;  that  its  progress  has  been 
quicker  than  that  of  Brabmanisni  when 
in  confflct  with  the  aboriginal  faiths; 
and  that  it  has  made  way  faster  than 
either  Mahommedanism  or  Romanism  in 
the  East The  power  of  Christi- 
anity will  be  incalculably  nnder-eslimated 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  bsp- 
ttBms  which  have  already  lahen  place  fsiily 
measDre  the  standing  which  it  hat  within 
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mr  Easitm  Empire.     Prom  eieiy  mis-     use  inBtTDmental  tnn«ic  in  iroiahip.      'As 

ion  rsjB  of  inflnenca  hsTB  gone  Tortli,     the  ase  of  iDBtmnieiils  id  Cbristian  wor- 

'hich  have  more  or  loss  affected  even  the     ship  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  Becond 

emolesl  lillagea  in  the  couniry."  commiindnient,  we  fear  we  mnst  add  that 

it  contraTenes  the  third,'    Such  is  a,  gpeci- 

— —  men  of  his  chargee,  nnpleasantlj  remind- 

liUT  AND  VoiCB.      By  J*«8  Glab-     '"8."°®  °J  ""'""..n'l'?^'^''."'L'!'.r;^i'!,'' 

Gow,  D.D. 

Selh9t:  G.  AltchJion.    IBIS. 

'his  Professor  of  Oriental  Laafniages  has 

try  aevere  as  well  as  learned  atatementg 

I  make  afi;Binat  his  brethren  in  the  Irish 

leseral  A^emblj  who  desired  libertj  to 


we  hay 

been  made  familia 

in  Scotland, 

andwhich  we  ha«e  learned  t 

their  w 

nh.      Dr.  Glasgow 

damage 

his 

case  hj 

he  extremenesB  of  1 

s  Tiews 

and 

wonldb 

e  mora  likely  to  mak 

tsir, 

with  so 

newhat  less  Hebrew 

hega 

e  UB 

pont^lg  Retrospect. 

THE  ROMANIZING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

'i  referred  in  our  June  unmber  to  the  petition  laid  on  the  table  of  ConTocation, 
id  agned  by  over  480  '  prieete  of  the  Church  of  England,'  praying  the  Episcopate 
'  license  '  duly  qualified  confeBaors.'  Since  tttfit  petition  was  presented,  tbere 
ire  been  movements  and  dJBCussioaa  trbicb  bring  out  more  cleam  and  fully  the 
Ueut  to  which  the  Roinaniring  elenient  has  leavened  the  English  Church,  and  the 
Uk  likelihood  which  there  is  of  the  bishops  taking  any  bold  and  energetic  steps 
lonier  to  check  and  coonteroct  it.  Acconling  to  tbe  Church  Tinted,  which  is  a 
m>ted  supporter  of  the  ritualistic  party,  and  likely  to  be  well  informed,  2OO0 
erical  signatures  might  have  been  obtained  to  this  petition  instead  of  480,— a 
atcment  which  shows  how  alarming  the  Popish  cormption  ia  inside  a.  Church 
liich  has  been  designated  by  ita  adherents  '  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,'  and 
dich  can  be  regarded  only  with  the  profoundest  sorrow. 

from  the  bishops,  little  aid  in  eliminating  the  Popish  leaven  is  to  be  expected, 
itlj  in  May  a  petition  was  presented  tjj  thetn,  signed  by  60,000  laymen,  and 
yiiag  them  to  take  active  measures  to  repress  the  liomanizing  movement  in  the 
lurch.  This  petition  drew  forth  a  lengthened  and  very  cautiously  worded  reply, 
which  the  evils  specified  in  the  petition  were  admitted  and  deplored,  adherence  to 
eprinciplesof  tbe  Reformation  avowed,  and  zeal  for  their  maintenance  professed  ; 
It  it  gave  no  promise  of  resolute  action  by  their  lordships.  Nay,  they  distinctly 
Lied  tJiat  they  '  did  not  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  bishops  U>  undertake 
dicial  proceedings  npon  every  compl^nt  and  a  violation  of  the  rubrics,  or  upon 
erj  charge  of  unsound  doctrine  that  may  be  laid  before  them  ; '  and  they  quietly 
i  coolly  shifted  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  their  work  to  the  shoulders  of 
e  laity.  '  We  wish,'  said  they,  '  we  saw  a  readiness  everywhere  manifested  on 
B  part  of  the  laity  to  use  all  legitimate  authority  which  is  vested  in  them  through 
e  church  wardens,  and  all  their  personal  influence,  to  check  the  growth  of 
imaniiing  tendencies.'  The  purport  of  the  whole  account,  according  to  the 
iurday  Review, — and  though  the  language  is  that  of  caricature,  yet  it  is  not 
fair, — ^is  virtually  this :  '  You  must  not  doubt  but  we  are  anxious  to  do  our  duty 
this  matter,  but  you  must  remember  that  our  power  is  small.  Moreover,  before 
e  laity  blame  ns  tor  our  supineness,  they  ought  U>  show  a  little  more  energy  on 
eir  own  behalf.  On  the  whole,  however,  our  advice  is  that  you  should  wait 
■on  providence.  Nothing  goes  on  for  ever,  and  you  may  he  sure  that  this  will 
ove  as  true  of  ritualism  as  of  everything  else.  It  is  an  unpleasant  visitation 
lile  it  lasts,  but,  after  all,  where  can  tbe  cause  of  divine  truth  be  so  safely  left 
in  the  hands  of  its  Author  ?  Heaven,  we  feel  sure,  will  ultimately  help  you,  and, 
the  meantime,  we  see  no  objection  to  your  helping  yourselves.  The  one  thing  that 
u  ought  not  to  do  is,  to  ask  us  to  help  you.'    Such  may  be  said  to  l^e  the  plain 
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English  of  the  bishops'  lengthened  reply,  and  it  ahows  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  tbem.  liut  strange  to  say,  although  these  prelates  are  reluctant  to  ander- 
take  energetic  measures  to  uiaintein  sound  doctrine,  they  are  not  slow  to  move  ia 
opposition  to  disestablishment.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  excoses  him- 
self from  uudertaking  judicial  proceedings  against  ritualists,  had  yet  zeal  enough 
to  write  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  urging  him  to  vote  against  Mr,  Miall's  motion! 
You  may  corrupt  doctrine  with  impunity,  but  you  must  not  touch  endowments ! 

In  the  House  of  Ixirds,  Lord  Oranmore  moved  for  a.  Committee  to  consider  hov 
the  danger  to  the  Church  from  ritualism  might  be  averted ;  but  the  biahops  again 
showed  unwillingness  to  take  aoy  vigorons  action  in  the  matter. 

From  ^he  Prime  Minister,  who  should  have  a  special  care  of  Government  inati- 
tutions,  wo  have  as  little  reason  to  expect  interference.  We  would  not  invoke  the 
civil  power  to  support  and  propagate  religious  truth,  or  to  repress  error ;  but  it  the 
State  set  up  an  institution  for  a  certain  end,  we  hold  that  it  is  bound  to  see  that  it 
does  not  work  for  a  different  end.  Mr.  Gladstoce  has  been  questioned  by  Viscouat 
Shandon,  and  bis  reply  showed  that  he  ia  not  disposed  to  meddle  with  the  Popish 
innovationsin  the  Oliurch.  The  Christian  World  characterizes  his  answer  as  having 
a  'tone  of  indeciaioa  and  lukewarmness,'  and  adds;  MV'e  have  been  zealous  in  our 
support  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government,  but  we  arc  bound  to  say  that  bii 
language,  and  the  whole  attitude  assunied  by  the  Government,  profoundly  disap- 
point us.  We  tJiink  we  speak  the  sober  truth  when  we  say  that  no  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  since  the  lUfurmation,  would  have  so  lightly  put  aside  such  a  question 
as  Viscount  Shandon's,  or  would  have  treated  as  of  so  small  account  the  portentous 
increase  of  Ikimanism,  which  has  recently  been  mailing  its  presence  felt  in  the 
Church  of  England.  There  is  no  ase  in  mincing  matters.  The  great  Liberal 
I'remier  of  England  must  not,  and  shall  tiot,  cost  his  shield  over  the  confessional 
and  all  the  confessional  means.' 

In  Exeter  HoU  a  meeting  of  laymen  connected  with  the  Church  has  been  held, 
and  the  utmost  enthusiasm  manifested  in  supjiort  of  resolutions  condemnatory  uf 
ritualism.  At  that  n^eeti>ig,  Lord  Sbafteeliury,  who  denounced  the  confoiifiionat  aa 
'demoniacal'  anda  'bideou'bestiality,' criticised  with  great  severity  tie  conduct  of 
the  Episcopate  in  not  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  480  priests  with  scorn  and 
disgust.  Instead  of  this,  said  he,  '  this  preposterous,  this  most  is  conceivable,  thit 
most  hateful  proposition  (to  license  confessors),  was  received,  discussed,  and 
deliberated  upon  j  aud  the  language  throughout  the  whole  discussion  was  soft, 
dehcate,  and  apathetic,  and  the  resolution  gave  no  hope  of  resoluteness  in  action.' 
Hut  after  all  the  strong  speaking,  no  resohition  of  any  practical  value  was  come  lo. 

Nor  will  any  such  resolution  ever  be  adopted  so  long  as  the  Evangelicals  cling 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Establishment.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  them 
are  beginning  to  realize  this.  The  Kev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  a  minister  of  the  Engliih 
Church,  after  preaching  on  auricular  confession,  and  denouncing  it,  aod  bewailiup 
its  progress  in  his  communion,  said :  '  Will  you  shudder  if  I  now  tell  you  what  I 
think  ?  I  believe  the  only  safety  for  the  Church  of  England  lies  in  disestablish- 
ment.' And  Lord  Shaftesbury,at  the  meetingin  Exeter  Hall,  said:  'IftheChurcli 
of  England  wavered  in  her  all^lauce  to  her  priuciples,  llteH  let  her  (/o,  and  all  itt 
biskupa  with  her.'  This  was  received  with  vociferous  cheering  ;  and  there  cantiot 
be  any  doubt  that  matters  in  the  Establishment  are  working  in  the  direction  which 
b  thus  significantly  indicated. 

On  the  10th  ultimo,  a  conference  in  reference  to  the  spread  of  Popery  in  tk 
State  Church  was  held  in  London,  and  attended  by  over  a  hundred  inSucntiiil 
ministers  and  laymen  belonging  chiefly  to  the  EstAblisbed,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Presbyterian  Churches,  who  concurred  in  resolutions  condemning  ntiwl- 
ism,  and  calling  on  the  Legislature  to  secure  a  revision  iu  the  formularies  of  the 
Church.  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  of  the  Weslejau  Melbodiets,  said  that  '  the  Wesleyaus 
did  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  questions  of  establishment  and  disestab- 
lishment, but  that  if  the  cause  of  Christ  was  to  be  betrayed,  as  was  now  the  case, 
aud  if  something  efFeclual  were  not  done  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Weeleyana  would  go  iu  passionately  for  disestablishment.'  Referring  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  be  said  that  he  distrusted  the  Prime  Minister,  and  also  his  Cabinet,  m 
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all  questiona  nffecting  the  ProtestantiBm  of  the  n&lnon, — a  remark  which,  aocordtng 
10  the  report,  'was  received  with  UDueual  marks  of  demonstratjon.' 

We  do  not  hope  for  much  from  the  ETangelicalBin  theChnrch.  They  have  been 
hitherto  most  eupine,  and  now,  though  the;  may  speak  strongly  and  cheer  vocifer- 
ous]/ at  public  nieetiuga,  they  are  held  bock  from  decided  action  bT  a  reheard  to 
the  Church's  evidowraentH.  So  long  as  the  State  connectioii  ia  maintained,  there 
Till  be  DO  reformation  ;  and  all  who  wish  veil  to  the  cause  of  truth  must  novr 
b&Dd  themselTes  together  and  demand  that  this  conuectiou  shall  cease. 


THE  GOTHENBURG  LICENSING  SYSTEM. 

TfiE  tractate  o(  Itev.  Win.  Amot  on  the  Swedish  licence  Law,  wbich  waa  diBtri- 
huied  U)  members  of  Synod,  and  which  was  previously  published  in  tie  Family 
'I'Ttasury,  gives  a  very  clear,  succinct,  and  intareBting  account  of  a  new  mode 
»dopt«d  in  Sweden  for  the  represaion  of  intemperance.  From  that  tractate  it 
appears  that  when  there  was  no  restriction  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
catinj;  liqaors  in  that  country,  '  intemperance  spread  over  it  like  a  flood,  and 
threatened  literally  to  submerge  the  nation.'  In  1850  it  waa  foand  that  the 
average  consumption  was  at  the  rate  of  'ten  gallons  per  bead  of  the  population, 
orfive  timea  therate  of  consumption  in  Scotland.'  But  in  1855  a  new  licence  law 
vaa  passed,  which  contained  stringent  restrictions  on  the  sale,  and  which  very 
)p«ed}ly  leeaened  the  amount  of  drunkenness. 

In  1865  the  inhabitants  of  Gothenburg,  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of  intemperance 
and  its  concomitant  evib.  took  the  matter  into  their  Benous  coualderationB,  and 
ultimately  agreed  to  reorganize  the  traffic  on  a  new  principle.  Among  other 
proviaionB,  they  adopted  the  following  r  '  1st,  That  the  sale  of  mtoiicating  liquors 
00  credit  shall  cease ;  3d,  That  the  premises  shall  be  well  lighted,  healthy,  and 
clean ;  3d,  That  good  food  shall  be  provided  on  the  premises  at  moderate  prices.' 
'Bot,'«s  Mr.  Amot  observes,  'the  fundamental  principle— the  hinge  on  wbich 
tbia  reformation  moves — lies  in  the  following  rule :  "  That  no  individual,  either  as 
proprietor  or  jnanager  under  a  public-house  licence,  should  derive  any  private 
gain  from  the  sale  of  spirits : ''  thus  abolishing  all  temptation  unduly  to  extend  the 
i»iiiiumption.  The  law  gave  tlie  Corporation  power  to  take  the  licences  into 
their  own  hands ;  and  they  transferred  their  rights  to  a  limited  liability  company. 
»lioagreed  to  pay  over  to  the  authorities  all  the  profits  of  the  trafBc,  to  be  applied 
lo  punish  the  crime  and  relieve  tbe  pauperism  which  flow  from  it.' 

When  this  new  system  came  into  operation,  the  change  for  the  better  in  Gothen- 
burg was  marvellous  i  aod  now  we  have  Mr.  Carnegie  of  Stronvar— a  Swedish 
gentleman — advocating  its  adoption  in  our  own  country.  To  ascertain  whether 
the  system  was  proving  permanently  beneficial.  Bailie  Lewis  of  Edinburgh,  well 
known  as  an  ardent  temperance  refurmer,  recently  undertook  a  special  mission  to 
Gotienburg,  and  we  have  before  us  the  results  of  his  investigations.  These  are 
most  decidedly  adverse'  to  the  system.  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  have  been  most 
thoTough  in  bis  inquiries,  and  the  facts  whicli  he  reports  are  of  tbe  most  damaging 
description.  So  far  from  finding  leea  drinking  and  drunkenness  in  Gothenburg 
than  with  us,  he  found  more.  In  1872  the  number  of  persons  committed  in 
Gothenburg  for  criminal  offences  was  6  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  paupers 
&1  per  cent. ;  whereas  in  Edinburgh  the  percentage  was  respectively  4|  and  S. 
l^'tom  1865  to  1872  the  cases  of  drunkenueas  in  Gothenburg  were,  taking  the 
aanaal  average,  S'85  per  cent.,  while  in  Edinburgh  the  percentage  for  the  same 
period  waa  105. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  throw  the  most  serious  doubts  ou  the  beneficial 
workiDgot  the  Gothenburg  licensing  system.  Perhaps  Mr.  Carnegie  may  have 
some  reply  to  make,  or  explanation  to  give,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  it.  Mean- 
vhile  we  must  say,  Bailie  Lewis  has  dealt  it  a  heavy  blow.  Nor  is  he  unsupported. 
Even  iu  Gothenburg  thia  new  ayatem  is  denounced  at  a  meeting  of  working  men 
lu  that  city.    Ur.  Lewie  put  the  question :  '  Would  they  advise  the  introduction 
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of  this  new  liquor  law  iDto  Scotlwui  ? '  and  wtw  SDSwered  by  lond  ones  of  '  Na;, 

For  onrselves,  we  frankly  own,  we  have  do  faith  in  the  snfficiauay  of  aDfineasare 
-which  falls  short  of  the  suppreasion  of  the  traffic.  We  shall  he  thai^ul  for  BUDh 
restrictioDH  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  impose,  but  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  traffic  must  be  sealed  by  law  if  the  stream  of  drunkanneas  is  to  ba 
dried  up. 


THE  VICAR  AND  HIS  BELL-RINGERS. 

The  Vicar  of  Over  in  Chsshire  lias  had  some  trouble  with  his  bell-riDgera,  and 
his  manner  of  dealing  with  them  furnishes  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  things  are  rapidly  tending  in  the  EngUsh  Establishment.  The  facls 
of  the  story,  as  given  by  a  rabid  High  Church  print,  are  briefly  these : — The  bell- 
ringers  had  mutinied,  whether  from  a.  desire  to  have  higher  wages  or  leas  work, 
or  both,  is  not  stated ;  but  the  Vicar  was  not  the  man  to  be  annoyed  and  hindered 
by  these  humble  ecclesiastical  officids.  The  bells  must  be  rung,  and  rung  well, 
just  as  bis  choir  must  sing  well,  and  himself  must  preach  well.  A  strike  anywhere 
is  bad,  but  a  strike  among  ecclesiastical  officials  is  intolerable.  The  refractories 
were  therefore  summarily  dismissed,  and  others  installed  in  their  room  ;  and  that 
they  might  have  a  due  impression  of  the  character  of  their  office  as  viewed  by  the 
Vicar,  they  were  set  apart  to  their  rope-pulling  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  they 
had  been  clothed  with  episcopal  lawn  1 

At  an  evening  meeting  of  the  congregation,  the  new  bell-ringers  marched  in  a 
body  to  the  chancel  steps,  where  the  Vicar,  robed  in  surplice,  stood  waiting  to 
receive  them.  Handing  to  each  of  the  bell-ringerB  a  prayer-book,  be  said :  *  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  virtue  of  mj 
office  as  Vicar  of  Over,  I  give  thee  ■ — —  authority  to  ring  No.  —  bdl  to  the  glory 
of  God,'  Here  the  office  of  bell-ringer  is  made  a  divine  institution.  On  the  same 
principle  tiie  office  of  doorkeeper  and  duster  may  be  regarded  as  divine  I  The 
bell-ringers  were  thunderstruck  and  awed,  and  seemed  to  realize  that  somehow  or 
other  they  had  now  been  made  important  ecclesiastical  functionaries  I 

This  ceremony  ended,  the  Rector  of  Witney  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  tendered 
the  bell-ringers  a  solemn  eihortstion  relative  to  their  work.  He  announced,  first. 
That  the  whole  church,  from  the  spire  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  whole  work,  from 
bell-ringing  to  preaching,  was  under  the  control  of  the  Vicar ;  second,  That  every 
part  of  the  church  was  equally  holy,  belfry  as  well  as  prayer-desk ;  and  that  beer 
and  tobacco  were  no  more  allowable  in  the  one  than  in  the  other!  The  previous 
ringers,  we  sospect,  had  thought  more  of  beer  and  tobacco  than  of  the  Vic&r'B 
ritualistic  sermons.  Then  be  wound  up,  after  another  bead  on  the  holiness  of  the 
bell-ringer's  office,  with  a  practical  appeal  on  the  different  chimes  of  bells,  which, 
it  is  said,  seriously  impressed  both  the  ringers  and  the  congregation  ! 

Sudi  is  the  tomfoolery  which  is  now  passing  for  rehgion  with  vicars  and 
rectors  in  the  English  Church.  We  cannot  seriously  discuss  it,  and  would  only 
say,  that  if  this  is  the  way  in  which  our  State  clergy,  or  moral  police,  are  to  do 
their  work,  the  sooner  wo  are  quit  of  them  the  better.  Even  our  Free  Anti- 
Union  friends,  with  whom  the  Establishment  principle  seems  almost  essential  tn 
salvation,  will  join  us  in  this  ;  and  as  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse  in  (he 
Anglican  Communion,  we  do  not  despair  of  their  help  in  promoting  her  severanee 
from  the  State. 


POPISH  PILGRIMAGE  TO  PARAY-LE-MONIAL. 

A  Popish  pilgrimage  to  the  obscure  French  town  of  Paray-le-Monial  is  now  in 
contemplation  I  The  Tablet  of  the  19th  ult.  contains  an  advertisement,  in  which 
the  name  of  Lord  Walter  Kerr -appears  as  secretary,  setting  forth  thenulwy 
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fares  to  aod  fro,  the  rate  of  lodgbgE,  and  the  hours  of  derotion  !  The  days  for 
pilgruns  are  changed  now  ;  for  instead  of  a  ataff,  and  wallet,  and  scallop- shell,  we 
h&ve  (irat  olasa  carriages,  and  hot  suppers  at  the  terminus ! 

The  little  town  to  which  a  stream  of  foolish  Catholics  b  to  flow,  was 
faTonred,  it  appears,  about  200  years  ago  with  a  miracle.  A  humble  daughter  of 
Sl  Francis  of  Sales  was  at  prayer  under  a  tree  when  tiie  Saviour  saw  her  and 
loacbaafed  to  entrust  a  special  menage  to  her ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  '  special 
devotion  to  the  sacied  heart.' 

The  TabUl,  which  warmly  commends  thiB  pilgrimage,  naloely  remaxlta,  that  those 
who  cannot  perform  the  pilgrimage  themaelvea,  may  help  hy  their  contributions  to 
enable  otha^  to  do  so !  We  wonder  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  Catholic 
bierucby  to  arrange  with  Cook,  the  excursionist,  to  manage  this  religious  tour  ! 
Such  is  one  of  Rome's  methods  of  reviving  her  power ;  but  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  will  have  \erj  much  effect. 


am  SAMUEL  BAKER. 

SiK  Samuel  Baker — about  whose  safety  grave  fears  were  entertained,  owing  to 
eeTetal  rumours  Bet  afloat  respecting  him — has  reappeared,  and  announced,  by 
lelegram,  that  all  rebellious  intriguee  and  the  slave  trade  are  completely  puc 
down,  that  the  country  is  orderly,  that  government  is  perfectly  organized,  and 
that  die  road  is  open  as  far  as  Zanzibar.  Some  deductjons — perhaps  considerable 
deductions — must  be  made  from  this  announcement ;  but  to  whatever  extent  it 
ruMt  be  discounted,  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Samuel  has  dealt  slavery  a  deadly  blow  ; 
ind  now  that,  through  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  efforts,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  at  last 
iignd  a  treaty  suppressing  the  slave  traffic,  this  accursed  system,  may  be  re- 
guded  as  rapidly  approaching  extinction.  Fall  details  of  Sir  Sumuel'a  expcklition 
will  be  eageriy  looked  for. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Is  Pniasia,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  been  taken  to  task  by  the  Government 
for  excommunicating  two  priests  who  had  '  Old  Catholic '  sympathies.  The  Arch~ 
lusbop  holds  out,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  (jovernment  will  resolutely 
enforce  the  new  ecclesiastical  laws. 

Pere  Hyacinthe  has  been  invited  to  an  official  dinner  by  the  President  of  the 
Swiss  Coufederation,  and  the  French  and  Belgic  representatives  have  been  invited 
to  meet  bim.  The  former,  however,  has  declined  the  invitation.  On  the  Lake  of 
I^ucerae,  the  Ultramontane  Bishop  of  B&le  has  been  all  but  mobbed.  In  Geneva, 
ttie  wthorlties  intend  to  recognise  and  pay  no  priests  except  those  who  are  '  Old 
Catholic  I ' 

In  Spdn,  we  are  evidently  to  see  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Carlists  have  gained 
imporlaDt  victories,  and  Don  Carlos  has  entered  the  country  to  put  himself  at  the 
W  of  his  supporters.  Several  important  towns  have  revolted  against  the 
Government ;  and  in  some  of  them  the  most  horrid  outrages  have  been  per- 
petrated. The  Government  at  Madrid  seems  paralysed  by  tbe  action  of  the 
'irteconoilables,'  while  the  financial  state  of  the  nation  is  in  the  most  deplorablu 
tondition. 

The  Sbah  of  Petaia  has  departed,  and  is  now  in  Switzerland.  Ee  has  expressed 
uinaiX!  as  highly  delighted  with  the  reception  which  he  has  everywhere  met  with 
>"  England,  and  especially  with  tbe  whole  bearing  of  Her  Majesty.  He  has  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  with  Baron  Renter,  in  reference  to  railways  and  telegraphs, 
vDJch  we  hope  will  develope  the  material  resources  of  Persia  and  promote  its 
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DOMESTIC  MATTERS. 


His  Royal  HighneSB  tlie  Duke  of  Eiiinburgh  is  tobemarried  to  llie  Grand  Dochesse 
Marie  Aleisndrowna,  tlie  only  daughter  of  tho  Emperor  of  Buaua.  Such  alliance) 
have  uDw  little  political  idgDificaDce  ;  but  we  trust  that  this  atliance  will  be  i 
happy  one  for  the  parties  themselTes,  aud  conduce  to  theatrengtheuiiigof  the  bosds 
of  amity  between  the  two  nations  to  which  they  belong. 

A  Billy  yoath  Darned  Todd,  who  baa  become  fascinated  with  the  moukiah  life. 
has  fallen  into  the  handH  of  FatJier  Ignatius,  who  superintends  a  nunnery  and 
nionaBtery,  and  refuses  to  return  to  his  parents.  Vice -Chancellor  Malina,  how- 
ever, has  granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  '  Father '  from  adminiBterint; 
monastic  tows,  and  onlering  him  to  produce  in  Court  this  young  woald-be-moni ! 

Mr.  Miall,  M.P.,  has  received  a  presentation  of  £10,000,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  eminent  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  ffe 
rejoice  in  this  tJiken  of  esteem  for  one  who  has  laboured  most  devotedly  and  mott 
eftectively  in  this  great  caaee,  and  trust  that  he  will  long  be  spared  and  abundantly 
strengthened  for  bis  special  work. 

Edwatd  Maeson,  well  known  aa  one  of  the  ablest  Greek  scholars  of  his  day,  hu 
'lied  at  Athens,  in  his  T3d  year.  He  was  for  some  time  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Asaembly  College  at  Belfast.  He  published,  thirty  years  ago,  An  Apoliigyfar  Sa 
Greek  Church,  which,  however,  is  not  much  known  ;  but  a  translation  by  him  of 
Winer^H  Ciratnniar  of  the  New  Teatament  Dicdun  has  been  very  extensively 
circulated. 


DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

T}IE  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  met  with  a  sudden  death.  On  19th  of  last  montli, 
he  was  riding  with  Lord  Granville  to  Holmbnry,  when  he  fell  from  his  horee,  and 
was  instantaneously  killed.  This  sad  event  recalls  the  similar  death  of  Dr.  Wbe««ll 
and  Sir  Robert  Peal. 

The  Bishop  was  the  third  son  of  the  celebrated  William  Wilberforce,  and  was 
bom  7th  Sept.  1805.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1845  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  that  See.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sumner  in  18G9,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Winchester.  As  a  bishop  he  was  most  active,  and  did  his  beet  to  rotise'Wie 
energies  of  bis  clei^  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions.  But  as  he  wu 
somewhat  of  a  trimmer,  he  had  the  conSdence  neither  of  the  Tractarians  nor  the 
Evang^cala.  Among  the  woAs  published  by  him  are  the  following;— ^ja(io»; 
Hucharistica ;  History  of  tht  American  Church;  The  Rocky  hland,  and  oUm 
Parables;  Sermons  at  Oxford,  1837-9;  Sermons  on  MUctUaneoui  Subjects;  Lift 
of  WUliam  WUberfarce ;  and  Hebrtw  Heroes. 
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SANCTIFIED  aRATITUDE  FOR  SOVEREIGN  GRACE. 


'Vftm  boand  to  give  thaaks  alwtiv  to  Qod  for  joo,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Iiord, 
UeaoBe  God  hath  from  the  beginalag  choMnroa  to  BalvatioD  through  nnctifica- 
&)a  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.'— S  Thbsb.  u.  13. 

Ik  the  chapter  where  our  test  lies  we  have  two  very  opposite  scenes  disclosed 
to  us  by  the  hand  of  inspiration  :  the  Man  of  Sin  revealed,  and  the  children 
of  God  made  manifest, — the  mystery  of  iniquity  workup,  and  God's  people 
in  a  state  of  separation  and  safety, — the  children  of  disobedience  given  over 
lo  BtroDg  delnsiou  to  believe  a  Ue,  bnt  the  faithful  called  by  onr  gospel  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ.  And  between  these 
two  states  there  is  a  necessary  and  vital  difierence,  which  the  apostle  traces 
lo  the  operation  of  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  of  grace  on  the 
other,— the  spontaneoas  ontgoing  of  the  mind  .and  heart  of  sinfnl  men 
tonards  all  deceivableness  and  luiTighteonsness,  and  the  sovereign  forth- 
putting  of  almighty  grace  npon  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe.  And  con- 
templating the  state  of  the  saved,  and  contrasting  it  with  that  of  those  who 
tre  in  an  dnsaved  state,  he  s&ya  to  the  faithfnl  whom  he  here  addresses, 
'  We  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you)  brethren  beloved  of 
the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginnii^  chosen  you  to  salvation 
throngh  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  tmth.' 

Here,  yon  perceive,  the  apostle  traces  the  acceptance  and  life  of  believers 
to  God's  sovereign  and  eternal  choice  of  them.  And  the  fact  that  God  has 
ifm  the  b^^inning  chosen  them  to  salvation,  he  contemplates,  not  with  the 
avtfsioii  some  have  for  the  doctrine  he  here  ennnciatea,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
iJonbt  which  others  bring  to  the  consideraljon  of  it,  nay,  nor  with  anything 
^t  all  ^proaching  t6  iho  indifference  which  many  more  feel  r^arding  it,  as 
if  caring  not  whether  it  were  true  or  the  reverse,  bnt  with  the  deepest  and 
li'eliest  gratitude.  And  we  would  do  well  to  look  at  this  matter  from  Paul's 
^de  of  it,  and  seek  to  realize  his  spirit  in  contemplating  it,  that  we  may  join 
«ith  him,  and  with  all  the  Israel  of  God  who  are  lik&-niinded,  m  ascribing 
mrj  to  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all,  who  worketh  all  tlui^s  after 
Hie  GonoBel  of  His  own  will,  and  who  giveth  none  account  of  His  mattera 
■Jito  any  man.    With  this  view  we  shall  notice : — 
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I.  ITiat  beiievert  are  grateful  to  Qod  for  having  choiai  them  to  lalvation. — 
Here  Panl  thanks  God  on  behalf  of  the  ThesBalonian  beliarers.  And  that 
which  awakens  his  gratitude  we  must  have  very  distinctly  brfore  the  mni. 
It  is  not  the  means  of  salration,  nor  the  sanctiGed  medinm  throngh  whidi 
the  blessings  of  salration  flow  to  man ;  neither  is  it  salratjon  in  the  actual 
MfjOTment  of  a  meaenre  of  the  blesaingB  of  it.  These  are,  indeed,  matters 
fitted  to  move  the  hearts  of  God's  people  to  deep  and  adoring  gratitode; 
and  all  who  are  of  the  true  circamcidon  derontly  and  gratefnlly  thank  tiw 
Lord  that  He  has  brought  salvation  withm  their  reach,  and  made  them  to 
some  extent  partakers  of  its  blessingB.  Bnt  that  of  which  onr  text  speaks,— 
different  from  all  these, — is  that  God  hath  chosen  them  to  salration.  So, 
when  Christ  says  of  them,  as  He  said  to  His  disciples,  '  Ye  have  not  chosm 
me,  bat  I  have  chosen  yon,'  they  bless  the  Lord  for  Hia  gracions  soTereign 
choice  of  them,  that  He  thonght  npon  them  when  they  thonght  not  of  Hm, 
and  that  His  thooghte  towards  them  have  been  thoughts  of  peace  and  not 
ot  evil,  to  give  them  the  expected  end.  When  they  read  9f  God's  choosing 
Jacob  rather  than  Esau,  with  this  reason  annexed,  '  That  His  purpose  io 
election  might  stand,'  they  bless  God  that  their  standii^  before  Him  in  that 
righteonsness  which  is  by  faith  is  '  of  Him  that  calleth,  and  according  to 
His  good  pleasure  which  He  hath  pnrposed  in  Himself  To  the  testimiH^ 
which  they  find  elsewhere,  '  He  hath  chosen  ns  in  Hiin,  having  predestinated 
ns  nnto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesns  Christ  to  Himself,'  they  set  thdr 
seal  with  hnmble  yet  rejoicing  confidence,  bleemng  Him  who  foond  them 
when  they  sought  not  for  Him,  that  '  they  are  elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  the  Father.' 

Now,  whilst  believers  bless  God  that  He  has  chosen  them  to  salvatioii, 
there  are  reasons  many  and  conclusive,  which  they  rec^ve  and  cordially 
acqniesce  in,  to  call  forth  their  gratitude  to  Him  '  who  has  not  appointed 
them  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  throngh  our  Lord  Jesns  GhiisL' 
And  of  aE  these  reasons,  the  first,  and  probably  the  strongest,  that  approves 
itself  to  their  understanding  and  their  heart  is,  that  the  choice  being  of  Him, 
it  is  necessarily  a  vrise  choice.  The  wisdom  of  the  choice  may  not  always 
appear,  dth^  to  themselves  or  others :  they  do  not  know  exactly  why  God 
has  purposes  of  mercy  towards  a  people,  and  why  the  whole  human  fami^ 
are  not  included  withhi  the  embrace  of  the  etemaJ  covenant,  and  effectually 
and  savingly  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings ;  only  they  confide  in 
His  wisdom  and  jnstice,  even  ^en  wholly  unable  to  understand  His  ways 
or  to  comprehend  all  the  reasons  for  His  procedure,  assured  that  He  iriD 
mf^  all  plain  amid  the  Ught  of  the  better  world,  where  there  is  no  darkness 
at  all ;  and  meantime  they  are  willing  to  trust  Him  for  salvation,  and  to  rest 
in  this,  that  God  having  chosen  them  to  salvation,  the  soverdgn  act  ia 
necessarily  the  result  of  infinite  and  unerring  wisdom.  Ihen,  the  reasons 
for  God's  choice  of  them,  whatever  these  reasons  be,  they  know  to  be  in  God 
and  not  at  all  in  themselves.  Kot  that  they  are  better  than  others,  or  in  aoj 
way  more  deserving ;  for  of  them  in  their  natural  state,  as  of  all  men,  Oa 
Holy  Ghost  has  written,  '  All  have  sinned,'  and '  There  is  none  righteous,  no, 
not  one.'  Not  because  of  personal  excellence,  or  good  works ;  for  thus  ssith 
the  Lord,  'By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  living  shtJl  be  justified."  Hot 
because  of  any  willingness  that  is  of  nature  to  receive  or  believe  the  butb ; 
for  '  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  neither  doth  he 
know  them,  being  spiritually  discerned.'  Not  that  in  the  gifta  ot  intellect  Uwj 
are  more  highly  endowed  than  others ;  for  though  many  of  the  most  gifted 
of  the  sons  of  men  have  consecrated  their  genitu  to  the  service  and  for  the 
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ghrj  of  their  B^deemer,  the  balk  of  '  the  godly  whom  the  Lord  hsth  set 
apart  ior  Himself '  are  in  the  matter  of  gifts  very  mach  like  other  mea  And 
not  becaose  their  social  inBaeace  is  great,  and  their  worldly  sabBtance 
abnudant ;  for  '  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called.'  These  reasons  being  in  the  creature,  bare  necessarily 
all  the  creatore's  imperfections  abont  them ;  and  arising  oat  of  those  who 
are  chosen,  they  are  wholly  vitiated  by  their  depravity  and  sinfulness  and 
weakness.  And  as  reasons,  severally  or  tc^ether,  they  not  only  fail  to 
accDont  for  God's  choice  of  a  people  nnto  salvation,  bat  they  are  c<mtrary 
to  the  revelation  of  the  Word,  and  are  opposed  to  tjiose  prindples  of  tmt^ 
and  right  which  ever  underlie  and  acconut  for  the  doings  of  Him  who  is  just 
ia  ail  Uia  ways  and  holy  in  all  His  works.  Bat  the  reasons  being  in  Ctod 
Himself, — '  not  of  works,  bnt  of  Ttim  that  calleth,' — and  being  the  outcome  and 
expression  of  His  gracious  purpose  to  bless  and  save  His  people,  and  being 
vholly  of  Him, — '  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace,' — they  are  not  only  good 
ia  themselves,  bat  being  of  Him  He  will  certaioly  execate  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  His  goodness,  and  keep  His  people  safe  anto  His  heavenly 
kiogdom.  These  are  reasons  which  move  the  saints  of  God  to  gratitude 
because  He  hath  chosen  them  to  salvation.  They  know  that  they  would 
nerer  have  chosen  Him  had  He  not  chosen  them ;  that  they  would  never  have 
BDoght  after  TTi'"  bad  He  not  songfat  out  and  laid  Hi^  saving  hand  upon 
them ;  and  that,  blinded  in  understanding  and  alien  in  heart,  they  neither 
deserved,  nor  of  tiiemselvea  would  they  ever  have  desired,  salvation  from  His 
gracious  hand.  So,  with  the  gratitude  that  moves  the  hearts  of  those  who 
kve  not  received  the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  they  give  God  thanks  for  having 
chosen  them  to  salvation ;  and  this  is  the  word  of  witness-bearing  they  gladly 
Dtt«r,  moved  in  heart  by  the  experience  of  which  it  speaks :  '  By  the  grace  of 
Ood  we  are  what  we  are.' 

The  time  was  when  the  believer  wonld,  it  may  be,  have  doubted  all  this.  His 
joi^ment  would  have  rg'ected  it,  his  heart  would  have  resisted  it,  his  whole 
moral  nature  would  have  risen  in  revolt  agfunst  a  doctrine  so  perplexing  to  the 
oosanctified  reason  of  man,  and  so  humbling  to  his  pride.  But  Ms  changed 
Illation  to  God  has  bronght  along  with  it  change  of  view  and  experience ; 
and,  now  that  the  Spkit  has  wrought  eSectnally  in  him,  he  is  enabled  to  see 
that  not  only  must  the  grounds  of  His  acceptance  be  the  righteousness  of  the 
Son,  bnt  the  primary  cause  of  it  must  be  the  grace  of  the  Father,  "  who  hath 
eared  him  and  called  him  with  an  holy  calling."  And  worthy  of  special  note 
it  is,  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  token  by  Paul  on  behalf  of  the  T^essalo- 
nians,  as  of  all  truebeUevers  throughout  all  time.  And  everywhere, — not  only 
under  the  goidance  of  the  good  Spirit,  but  after  the  great  event  of  bis  life, 
hi  own  conversion,  when  the  self -righteous  spirit  which  is  of  nature  was  cast 
out  oE  bfTin^ — and  when  possessed  and  ruled  by  that  humility  that  is  of  grace, 
be  was  disposed  gratefully  to  give  God  all  the  glory,  not  only  that  he  had 
obtained  mercy,  bat  that  all  who  are  partakers  with  lum  of  like  precious  faith 
are  the  called  and  the  chosen.  And  who  is  there  of  the  children  of  God  who 
will  not  join  with  the  apostle  in  giving  thanks  for  themselves  and  the  whole 
hoDsdiold  of  faith  that  God  has  chosen  them  to  salvation  T 

n.  Believers  are  gnUeful  to  Qod  for  hauiag  from  the  btginning  cA<w«n  them 
to  Mteofion. — ^This  phrase,  '  from  the  beginning,'  really  means  here  '  from 
nnb^innii^  ages — from  eternity.'  And  this  rendering  we  give  to  these  words 
not  ^together  because  this  is  the  only  meaning  they  may  naturally  bear,  for 
they  have  also  a  limited  significance,  bat  also  because.of  the  conuectioa  in  which 
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they  Btand,  from  which  it  is  anfficiently  obvionB  that  the  senee  we  have  attached 
to  them  is  the  right  one.  Tbns,  as  to  their  limited  meaning  and  application, 
when  we  read  that  the  devil  has  been  a  murderer  from  the  be^noing,  that  the 
devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning, — when  we  find  Christ  reminding  His  dia- 
dples, '  Ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning,'  and  testifying  regarding 
the  law  of  divorce,  '  From  the  beginning  it  was  not  bo,'— clearly,  in  each 
case,  'from  the  beginning'  points  to  thetimeof  the  archangel's  fall,  to  the  time 
when  the  Lord  began  His  public  ministry,  and  to  the  time  when  God  said, 
'  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him,' 
but  gave  lum  not  the  right  to  pnt  away  his  wife.  Bat  as  illnstratiTe  of  the 
wider  sense  in  which  the  words  are  to  be  nnderstood,  and  the  altc^etber 
limitless  application  of  them,  when  we  read, '  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  th& 
beginning  of  Hie  ways  [' '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  GodV  and,  as  involving  the  same  meaning,  though 
the  form  of  words  be  different, '  Thon  loredst  me  before  the  fomidation  of  the 
world;' — in  these  cases,  and  vrithont  controversy,  the  reference  is  to  the 
eternal  past  that  is  withont  beginning.  And  this  will  appear  by  the  inqniiy 
in  either  case,  When  did  God's  ways  begin?  when  did  the  Word,  who  is  God, 
begin  to  be  with  God  ?  and  when  did  the  eternal  Father  begin  to  love  the 
eternal  Son?  Does  not  the  matter  admit  hnt  of  one  answer? — From  all 
yemity;  and  this  becanae  of  the  eternity  of  God's  being.  There  never  was 
a  time  strictly  when  the  uncreated  '  I  Am '  began  to  be,  when  the  Father's  co- 
equal and  co-eternal  Son  began  to  be,  and  when  the  Father  b^an  to  love 
the  Son  wlio  had  been  with  Him  from  the  beginning.  Now,  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  phrase  here.  And  here  the  apostle  is  saying 
in  efiect  to  all  believers, '  God  has  chosen  yon  to  salvation  fh)m  the  nnb^in- 
ning  ages  of  eternity.'  Having  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  given  a  people  in 
covenant  to  Christ  to  be  redeemed  from  wrath,  in  the  ages  and  graerations  of 
time  that  people  become  actually  Hie  by  purchase  and  conquest,  by  recon- 
ciliation and  separation.  Having  chosen  them  in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  that  they  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  bve. 
He  makes  them  in  time  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  that  they  may  show 
forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  H^  mar- 
vellous light.  Having  predestinated  them  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  Himself,  in  the  course  of  their  probation  time  upon  the  earth 
He  adopts  them  into  His  family,  and  fits  and  prepares  them  for  final  entrance 
into  His  redeemed  family  above.  And  all  the  operations  of  grace  in  time, 
whereby  the  Lord  gives  effect  to  His  soverdgn  and  eternal  choice  of  His 
people,  and  sets  apart  the  godly  unto  Himself,  are  bnt  the  carrying  forward 
of  His  purposes  of  mercy  towards  them,  which  have  been  from  of  old,  frwn 
everlastii^.  And  because  of  this,  the  apostle,  and  all  who  are  like-minded 
with  him,  testify  of  all  saints  : '  We  are  bound  to  give  thwiks  alway  to  God 
for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginniag 
chosen  you.' 

Now,  these  higher  truths  of  revelation  are  specially  acceptable  to  bdievers, 
and  they  become  to  them  matter  of  gratitade  and  gladness,  because  from 
that  side  of  them  which  they  feel  specially  warranted  in  contemplating  and 
resting  in,  they  see  that  God  has  not  left  the  fruits  of  redemption  to  a  mere 
peradventore, — that  He  has  not  left  it  possible  for  the  work  of  Christ  to  be 
neutralized  by  the  unbelief  of  men.  Neither  has  He  left  His  people  and  the 
interests  of  their  salvation  to  their  own  perverse  imaginings,  the  likings  or  dis- 
likings  that  come  of  nature ;  but  that  His  purpose  by  redemption  is  to  save  a 
countless  midtjtude,  whom  He  has  chosen  from  the  beginning,  uid  that  the 
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gift  and  work  and  righteonanesa  of  His  Son,  the  revelatiou  of  His  Word,  and 
the  enlightening,  rraiewing  power  of  His  Spirit,  are  the  appliances  and  means 
of  His  own  divine  appointing,  by  which  His  eternal  d^gn  is  being  carried 
forward  and  unfolded,  and  shall  be  at  the  last  completed ;  that  the  living 
Btooes  that  are  baiag  polished  and  fitted  into  the  temple  of  grace  on  earth, 
and  prepared  for  the  pare  and  glorious  temple  service  in  heavea,  are  being 
fashioned  according  to  an  infinitely  wise,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  plan. 
And  when  the  temple  shall  be  completed,  and  the  cope-stone  brought  forth 
and  placed  upon  it  amid  shoutings  of '  Grace,  grace  unto  it! 'it  shall  be  found 
there  is  not  one  pin  awanting,  and  not  one  pin  too  mncb,  to  mar  the  glorious 
perfection,  bat  that  all  is  in  blessed  harmony  with  the  original,  the  eternal 
design.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  them,  they  cannot  attain  unto 
it;  yet  even  now  they  know  enoagh  of  its  blessed  meaning,  and  of  its  bearings 
upon  their  own  bright  and  abiding  destiny,  to  awaken  within.them,  becanse 
of  it,  the  tmest  gratitude  ;  and  they  shall  spend  eternity  adoring  the  wisdom 
and  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  not  only  for  the  salvation  with  whjch  He 
has  blessed  them  in  time  and  enriched  them  for  ever,  but  becanse  also  that 
He  has  from  the  beginning  chosen  them  to  salvation, — ^that  not  only  will 
He  kive  them  to  the  end,  even  for  ever,  bat  that  He  has  loved  them  from  the 
bt^mning. 

ni.  BeUtDtra  are  gratefui  to  God  for  having  from  the  begitming  deUr- 
xuned  the  method  of  their  salvation.  —  Tlie  method  here  pointed  to,  sad 
which  is  as  mach  matter  of  dlvinei  and  et«mal  purpose  as  is  the  choice  oi  a 
people  from  the  beginning,  is  '  through  aanctjfication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief 
of  {he  truth.'  These  words  are  not  necessarily  limited  in  their  meanii^  to  the 
work  of  sanctification  which  the  Spirit  carries  on  in  the  hearia  of  God's 
people  after  their  reconciliation,  but,  more  comprehensively,  they  imply  and 
point  to  the  beginnings  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  enlightening  of  th^ 
anilerBtanding,  the  renewal  of  the  nature,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Olirist  upon  tbe  conscience  to  pacify  and  pnrify  it,  to  cleanse  and  sanctify  the 
sonl, — the  tmth  and  the  belief  of  the  truth  being  tiie  means  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spirit  for  effecting  the  saving  change  upon  the  heart,  for  working  the 
spiritnal  freedom  of  the  saint,  and  for  introducing  him  into  the  gloriooa 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  where,  walking  at  liberty,  keeping  God's 
comioandmflDts,  he  purifies  his  soul  in  obeying  the  truth  tlu'ough  tbe  Spirit, 
tai  is  thus  sanctified  by  the  trath.  Salvation  being  thus,  in  the  begimungs  of 
it,  throDgh  sanctification  of  tbe  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  trath,  so  is  it  in  its 
progress,  till  the  destined  perfection  be  reached ;  for  whilst  tbe  Spirit  by  the 
trath  begins.  He  by  the  eema  methods  and  appliances  carries  on  and  com- 
pletes lie  work  in  the  believing  soul,  till  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  come  to 
ZioD,  and  stand  anblameable  and  anreproveable  before  the  throne.  This  is  the 
divinely  appointed  method  for  the  ingathering  and  salvation  of  the  chosen  ; 
and  their  rejoicii^  is  not  only  that  God  has  from  the  beginning  chosen  them 
to  salvation,  but  that  from  the  beginning  also  He  has  determined  and  ap- 
pointed that  they  be  saved  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  through  belief  of  the 
trath ;  and  their  rejoicing  is  on  this  wise  and  for  these  reasons : — 

Pn^t  of  all,  they  have  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father  how  effective  the 
flavii^  method  is ;  that  He  whose  it  is,  and  to  whom  they  owe  their  life, 
tlieir  hope,  their  all,  has  not  only  put  Hi»living  Word  into  thdr  hands  to 
guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace,  but  He  has  pat  His  Simt  within  them, 
BDd  caused  them  to  walk  in  His  statutes ;  that  He  has  not  only  said  to 
them  by  the  Word,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word, '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesos 
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Obrist,  and  thon  shalt  be  Bared,'  bat  He  has  enabled  them  to  believe  throngb 
grace ;  that  whilst  Ke  hast  commuided  them  to  love  the  Lord  their  Ood,  He 
has  circnmciBed  their  hearts  to  love  Him,  and  has  given  to  them  the  new 
heart  and  the  right  epirit ;  and  that  whilst  He  speaka  to  them  of  the  abiding 
rest  and  the  snre  reward  that  are  awajtiag  the  faithful  at  the  end  of  life's 
day,  when  their  work  is  done  and  their  warfare  occompliehed,  it  is  of  Him 
and  the  enl^htening  that  He  gives  that  they  discern  clearly  the  way  of  life, 
the  hand  of  Him  that  guides  in  it,  and  the  land  of  light  to  which  He  would 
conduct  them.  This  is  the  Lord's  doings  by  them.  And  because  they  cm 
say  among  the  heathen,  and  testify  ia  the  Charch  and  before  the  world, 
'  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  ns,'  they  praise  their  Almighty  Deliverer 
that  He  has  saved  them  by  the  sure  and  effective  method  of  aanctification  o( 
the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  trnth. 

And  the  oneness  and  nnchangeahlenesa  of  the  saving  method  is  another 
reason  for  the  b^ever's  gladness  becanse  of  it.  It  has  beei  from  the  b^inning; 
and  this  not  only  tonching  His  appointment,  bat  His  application  of  it  also. 
'  He  has  had  the  one  way  of  saving  men  from  the  beginning,  and  He  has  never 
had  any  other,  and  never  will.  He  does  not  save  one  class  of  His  people  in 
one  way,  and  another  portion  of  them  in  some  other  way,  as  if  there  were 
respect  of  persons  with  God.  He  has  not  had  one  metiiod  of  saving  at  one 
time,  and  then,  as  if  He  were  altogether  such  an  one  as  onrselves,  gathering 
knowledge  from  experience,  changing  the  method,  and,  having  saved  the  Old 
Testament  saints  in  one  way,  adopted  some  new  and  different  plan  in  saving 
now  ;  bat  as  from  the  beginiiii^,  so  still,  and  still  oitward  even  to  the  end.  And 
as  He  saved  Abel  by  a.  righteonsness  that  was  impnted  to  him,  and  by  the  blood 
that  speaketh  better  things  than  his  own,  so  the  Lord  saves  His  people  now ; 
and  the  last  of  the  purchased  possession  that  are  redeemed  from  the  earth 
shall  be  saved  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  throagh  the  belief  of  the  tmtb,  is 
ail  have  been  who  have  gone  before.  And  whilst  the  oneness  and  nnchange- 
ableneea  of  God's  way  of  saving  men  is  fitted,  as  it  is  designed,  to  giie 
secarity  and  bring  gladness  to  the  heart  of  those  who  trust  God  as  the 
fathers  have  done,  it  is  also  fitted,  as  doubtless  it  is  designed,  to  briog 
searchings  of  heart  to  those  who  are  not  being  sanctified  by  the  tmth,  as  to 
whether  after  all  they  have  believed  in  God  and  are  numbered  with  the 
saved. 

Finally,  the  savii^  method  is  a  holy  one, — therefore  are  th^true  Israel 
glad  because  of  it ;  that  it  is  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and 
so  nnto  obedience ;  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  them  that  they  may  be  holy 
and  without  blame  before  Him,  not  merely  that  they  be  delivered  from 
condemnation  and  the  curse  and  from  impendii^  threatened  wrath,  bnt 
from  every  false  and  wicked  way;  and  that  they  ba  made  perfect  ia 
every  good  work,  to  do  the  vrill  of  Him  who  has  chosen  them  unto  salvation. 
And  this  is  at  once  a  holy  reason  for  holy  gratitude,  whose  force  all  s^ls 
will  feel,  and  it  fnrnishes  ^o  a  good  teat  of  doscipleship,  a  test  which  I  would 
have  you  in  each  case  faithfnlly  to  apply.  If,  for  evidence  of  yonr  reconcilia- 
tion, ye  must  know  in  some  nnrevealed  way  that  ye  are  of  the  elect,  and  that 
your  names  are  written  in  heaven,  no  such  revelation  shall  ever  be  made  ti> 
yon  on  earth  to  move  you  to  gratitude;  but  if  ye  look  for  evidence  of  yonr 
b^g  of  the  chosen  to  your  growing  sanctification  and  yonr  increased  stab* 
lishing  in  the  belief  of  the  trnth,  and  if  your  hearts  and  lives  furnish  such 
evidence,  then  in  that  testimony  rest,  and  i>ecau8e  of  it  rejoice  that  your  names 
are  recorded  in  the  Lamb's  book  on  high ;  and  as  your  faith  deciphers  the 
readtaig  thereof,  bless  God  that  in  hnmility  and  faith  ye  can  thank  Him 
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alwa;  that  He  has  from  the  b^pnning  chosen  yoa  to  Balvatioti  throt^h 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth  ;  and  that,  having  called  yon 
by  onr  gospel,  He  will  keep  yon  safe  to  His  heavenly  kingdom. 

And  to  those  who  may  not  have  beUeved  through  grace,  let  me  testify  that 
God  saves  and  sanctifies  by  the  Spirit  through  the  truth,  and  the  behef  of  it 
There  is  not  a  believer  here,  or  anywh^v,  who  was  brought  into  a  saved 
state  by  being  offered  salvation  as  one  of  God's  elect,  or  by  believing  that  be-. 
caose  be  was  one  of  God's  elect  he  might  trust  Christ,  bat  by  acceptii^  the 
of  era  and  overtures  of  mercy,  ajid  by  conung  as  a  poor  needy  sinner  to  Him 
who  receiveth  simiers,  and  who  saves  unto  the  uttermost  all  who  come  to 
God  through  Him.  That  Saviour,  in  all  His  fulness  and  sufficiency,  I  offer 
1«  you ;  and  to  yon  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent,  that  if  thou  confess 
witji  the  month  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  has  raised 
Him  from  the  dead,  thou  sbalt  be  saved.  By  TTim  believe  in  God  that  rused 
Him  up  from  the  dead  and  gave  Bisa  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  Him ;  that  by  Him  ye  may  purify  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth 
through  the  Spirit.  And  may  He  present  yon,  all  of  yon,  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy  I 
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The  Period  of  Non-Interrendon — Career  ot  a  Palthita  Freebooter. 
DnEiHG  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  frominter- 
lerence  inBajpnt  affairs,  the  principal  arbitrator  among  them  was  a  freebooter 
of  the  name  of  AmW  Khau.  No  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  what  the 
irithdrawal  of  our  control  in  India  signifies  than  a  short  sketch  of  his  career. 
He  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  Patthans,  a  name  given  generally  in  India  to  all 
Hahommedan  tribes  to  the  north  of  India,  but  he  was  more  properly  an 
Afghan,  for  whom  his  biographer  claims  an  Israelitish  origin,  tracing  them 
to  a  contemporary  of  King  David,  called  Malik  Talit,  whose  grandson 
Affghana  was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  Solomon's  commander-in- 
chief.  Amir's  graodTather  left  Affghanistan,  and,  after  a  predatory  career 
in  Hmdustan,  settled  in  the  village  of  Tarina,  in  Rohilcund,  where  Amir  was 
bom  in  a.d.  1765.  He  exhibited  in  his  yonth  a  great  deal  of  the  turbulence 
ot  his  race,  ran  off  from  his  parents  once  or  twice,  but  failing  to  get  congenita 
^loym^t,  returned  to  them  again.  At  last  he  obtuned  his  parents'  con- 
sult ta  engage  in  military  service,  and  left  his  native  village  with  a  few  of  its 
yontha,  who  agreed  to  serve  onder  him.  He  was  ranployed  by  various  chiefs, 
generally  engaging  himself  only  for  a  short  time  to  do  some  particular  service, 
never  sntBciently  satisfied  with  any  position  to  tem«n  long  in  it,  and  often 
K^aging  to  attack  some  chief  whom  he  had  served  but  shortly  before.  Hia 
fortunes  varied  greatly.  At  one  tune  he  is  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men, 
performing  some  daring  feat;  then  shortly  after  he  has  only  two  companions, 
ud  has  to  sell  his  horse  to  get  food.  Then  he  nndertskes  to  levy  chauth 
from  the  city  of  Snrat,  and,  by  a  clever  disp(»al  of  a  few  hasty  levies,  leads 
^governor  to  believe  that  he  is  menaced  by  a  large  force,  and  that  it  is 
™t  \a  buy  them  ofS.    Then,  in  another  month,  he  is  wanderii^  towards  the 
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Ooncan  vith  only  two  followerfi,  one  of  whom  Bells  a  zitar  for  a  rapee  and  a 
quarter,  and  porchaaes  Bome  parched  grain  therewith  to  enable  them  to  h«a 

When  in  his  lowest  straits,  looking  in  vain  for  employment  in  the  city  of 
Bhopal,  a  fakeer  or  rel^ious  mendicant  came  to  him  one  day,  and  asked  him 
for  a  pice  (aboat  one  haUpenny).  He  had  only  half  a  pice  in  his  poseesaion, 
which  he  gave  to  him.  The  fakeer  struck  him  three  times  with  his  Ptaff,  and 
BBid, '  These  bib  aigns  that  thon  wilt  reign  orer  three  qaarters.'  Amir  bor- 
rowed half  a  pice  from  a  soldira-,  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  '  Why  do  yon  not 
give  me  the  fourth  quarter  alao?'  The  beggar  rephed,  '  TTie  time  for  asking 
and  giving  has  passed ;  be  content  with  three  quarters.'  Amir  returned  to 
his  tent,  and  was  sitting  there,  when  the  pi'cmier  of  Bhopal  sent  him  a  hundred 
Bshrafis  (£160),  and  invited  him  to  take  service.  He  accepted  the  mouey, 
and  recognised  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  fakeer's  words. 

Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  Amir  Kknah  of  the  tnrning-poist  of  hie 
career.  The  mendicant's  prophecy  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  his  mind,  and 
led  him  to  concentrate  his  energies  more  on  the  consolidation  of  his  powor, 
BJid  thns  to  have  produced  its  own  fulfilment.  The  first  dnty  he  was  called 
on  to  perform  was  to  relieve  Hoshnngabad,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Nagpur  forces,  of  whom  about  500  horse  were  stationed  on  the  Bhopal  side 
of  the  river,  to  prevent  supplies  being  brought  ini  Amir  Ehan  had  with  hltn 
only  300  horse  and  foot,  mostly  fresh  levies,  already  afraid  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  they  had  to  fight.  He  halted  his  force  at  nightfall,  about  two  miles 
from  the  river,  and  set  out  alone  to  reconnoitre.  He  found  the  enemy's 
cavalry  encamped,  without  pickets  or  sentinels,  abont  a  mile  away.  Knowiag 
that  his  men  wonld  not  advance  if  they  thought  they  had  any  foe  to  enconnter 
in  the  open  plain,  he  told  them  that  there  were  no  troops  on  their  side  of 
the  river,  and  that  they  must  posh  ou  to  cross  before  morning.  He  then 
led  them  bj  a  concealed  path,  which  he  had  remarked,  close  up  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  formed  them  into  three  bands,  ahowed  them  the  foe,  and  told  them  to 
charge.  His  men,  baring  no  time  to  consider,  obeyed  promptly.  TheNagpnr 
forces  were  surprised  and  scattered ;  the  small  force  pushed  on,  and  crossed 
the  river  in  boats  sent  over  by  the  garrison.  The  commandant,  notwith- 
standing this  succour,  proved  false,  and  betrayed  the  fort  to  the  enemy,  and 
Amir  had  to  return  to  Bhopal.  This  exploit  gives  a  good  idea  of  his  tatote 
83  a  soldier.  He  was  a  good  manager  of  men,  and  a  daring  partisan,  bat 
nothing  more.  His  talents  were,  however,  exactly  such  as  would  make  him 
useful  in  the  unsettled  state  in  which  India  then  was.  His  aid  was  eagerly 
sought  by  various  chiefs,  and  after  serving  many  in  tnrn,  he  at  last  attached 
himself  to  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar.  The  two  together  aoon  rednced  the  great« 
part  of  Maiwa  to  a  desert,  defeated  Sindia's  troops,  and  were  in  turn  defeated 
by  him,  and  left  with  scarcely  a  single  follower.  Ere  long,  howevra',  thej 
had  another  army  of  seventy  thonsand  following  them,  and  gained  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  Pnna,  which  drove  the  Peehwa  into  the  arms  of  the  Ei^Iisb, 
and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  Amir  Khan  hovered  about  Lake's  anny 
dnrii^  the  siege  of  Bhartpnr,  and  once  or  twice  tried  conclusions  with  the 
English,  in  which  he  was  nniformly  ddeated.  He  might  have  been  criubed 
as  well  as  Holkar,  had  it  not  been  for  the  nnfortnnat«  pacific  policy  btro- 
dnced  by  Lord  Comwallis,  which  brought  peace  to  the  Company,  aoarchf 
and  bloodshed  to  India.  Amir  was  somewhat  nnvillmg  to  accede  to  tlu 
terms  proposed,  but  Holkar  persuaded  him  to  agree  by  assigning  t«  hin 
Tonk,  and  giving  him  the  right  to  the  tribnte  of  Hajpntana — in  othu*  word^ 
the  right  to  plunder  it  according  to  hia  own  sweet  wdl 

He  was  ere  long  called  on  to  play  the  part  of  the  successful  villain  in  ok 
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)f  the  darkest  aod  saddest  tragedies  that  has  stained  the  annals  ofKajpntana. 
[t  originated  in  intrigues  in  the  Jodhpnr  state,  where  the  Nemesis  of  Ajit's 
tarricidal  murder  was  stitl  dogging  the  royal  line.  Bijei,  whose  history  was 
^irea  ia  lut  nomber,  had  been  succeeded  by  hie  son  Bhim  Singh.  The 
broae  was,  however,  (^spated  by  another  pretender,  Miuo  Singh,  who  obtained 
mdispQted  possession  of  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Bhim  some  years  oiter 
nthont  direct  issae.  M^n  Singh  signahzed  his  succeasioQ  by  putting  to 
leath  a  nomber  of  the  royal  princes,  whose  nearness  of  relationship  might 
ave  endangered  his  secniity,  and  by  many  other  oppressive  acts,  which  drove 
be  majority  of  the  nobles  into  oppositioo.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Sawae 
lingh,  chief  of  Fokharn,  a  brave  soldier  and  a  subtle  intrigoer.    He  convened 

loeetiDg  of  the  hostile  nobles,  informed  them  that  a  widow  of  Bhim's  was 
regnant,  and  made  them  swear,  if  the  child  should  prove  a  son,  to  seat  liim 
D  the  throne.    He  nest  mentioned  the  matter  in  pablic  council,  and  obtained 

promise  from  Man  Singh  to  recognise  him  as  his  heir.  The  tactics  of  both 
artiee  were  now  clear;  ii  a  son  should  be  bom,  the  disaffected  party  had  only 
1  procure  the  assassination  of  the  king,  while  he  would  take  care  on  his  part 
)  pnt  the  infant  oat  of  the  way.  A  male  child  was  bom,  bnt  the  mother, 
larmed  for  his  safety,  concealcMl  the  fact,  and  sent  the  babe  in  a  basket  out 
f  the  city  to  Sawae  Singh  at  Pokham.  He  did  not  say  anything  for  two 
ears,  when  he  revealed  the  fact  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  to  whom  the  name 
'lionkal  had  been  given,  and  called  on  the  Kaja  to  fulfil  his  promise.  The 
lother,  on  being  questioned,  overcome  witk-  terror,  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
f  the  child.  Man  Singh  declined  to  recognise  him,  and  the  nobles  refused 
1  do  anything.  The  piot  had  so  far  failed,  and  Sawae  had  to  resort  to  more 
Kensire  intrigues,  involvii^  the  interests  of  all  K&jpntana,  to  gain  his  ends. 

The  Rana  of  TJdaypnr,  whose  name  too  was  Bhim  Singh,  had  a  daught« 
illed  Kishua  E.nmari,  the  lovehest,  most  innocent,  and  most  ill-fal«d  of  the 
rincessee  of  Kajpntana,  whose  beauty  was  to  be  Uie  cause  of  woes  untold  to 
it  eouQtry,  and  of  her  own  tragic  and  untimely  end.  She  had  been  betrothed 
>  Bhim  of  Marwar,  M^  Singh's  predecessor,  but  his  death  had  prevented  the 
i^rri^e  from  taking  place.  Sawae  now  advised  Jagat  Singh,  king  of  Jai- 
ur,  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  he,  nothing  loth,  and  suspecting 
ithing,  did  so,  and  was  accepted  by  her  father.  The  Pokham  chief  then 
ipregented  to  Mjin  Singh  that  she,  having  been  betrothed  to  his  predecessor, 
ight  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  him  as  his  official  successor,  and  that  he 
onld  be  unworthy  of  his  place  it  he  thus  allowed  the  flower  of  Bajputana  to 
ip  from  him.  Man  Smgh  sent  an  embassy  at  once  to  TJdaypnr  to  in^t  on 
3  claims,  but  these  were  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Rana,  who  began  pre- 
irations  for  celebrating  the  marriage  with  the  Jaipur  king.  Man  Singh, 
)nerer,  found  an  ally  in  Sindia,  who  had  an  umbrage  ag^st  his  rival  and 
gainst  the  Rana.  He  forced  his  way  with  a  considerable  army  to  near  the 
ipital,  and  compelled  the  Hana  to  dismiss  the  Jaipur  embassy,  which  was 
inivalent  to  breaking  off  the  marriage. 

This  enraged  Jagat  Singh,  who,  prompted  by  Sawae,  revenged  himself  by 
rading  Marwar  (a.d.  1$07)  at  the  head  of  all  his  feudal  levies,  and  all  whom 
I  could  hire  as  mercenarira,  a  total  of  not  less  than  120,000,  which  included 
preventatives  of  nearly  all  the  Rajput  states.  Amir  Khan  joined  him  also 
ith  his  followers,  finding  the  large  subsidy  offered  by  Jaipur  a  greater 
docement  than  anything  Marwar  could  offer.  More  fatal  still  for  Mkn 
ingh,  Sawae  joined  the  invaders,  along  with  Dhonkal,  who  was  recognised 
t  son  of  Bhim  and  Bty'a  of  Jodhpnr.  Had  the  Bahtors  been  united,  they 
ight  have  overcome  this  motley  host ;  but  the  nobles  were  utterly  atieoated, 
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and  in  the  battle  that  followed  the  majority  of  them  weDt  orer  to  the  inTaders, 
and  declared  for  Dhonkal.  Miin  BiDgh  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Jodbpur,  wMcb 
was  quickly  taken,  and  he  sbnt  himself  ap  with  5000  mercenuies  in  the  citadd. 
HiuB  far  the  cause  of  the  pretender  seemed  to  be  triomphant,  but  now  the 
torn  came.  The  citadd  was  too  etroi^  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  sustained 
a  si^  of  five  months.  The  proTieioilB  in  the  city  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  ronnd  were  exhansted  by  the  hi^e  host  that  had  to  be  supported. 
Want  b^aii  to  be  felt  in  the  camp,  and  the  merc^iaries  began  to  clamoiir 
for  arrears  of  pay. 

Amir  Khan  now  saw  that  he  had  the  game  in  his  own  hands.  He  opened 
Gonmrnmcations  with  Hhn  Singh,  who  promised  him  great  snms  of  mon^ 
and  a  large  estate  if  he  wonld  free  the  country  from  his  foes.  He  accord- 
ingly withdrew  from  the  invadiag  army  with  his  followers,  and  in  his  torn 
invaded  Jaipur.  After  a  few  straggles  with  the  forces  left  to  defend  that 
state,  he  finally  succeeded  in  defeating  them,  and  then  b^an  plnbdering  the 
country  far  and  wide.  He  ereu  threatened  the  capital,  but  found  it  too  stroos 
for  his  resources.  His  biographer,  indeed,  gires  another  reason  for  his  abstain- 
ing from  attac^g  it.  According  to  him,  the  sister  of  Jagat  Singh  e^t  to 
Amir  a  tnrban,  in  sign  that  she  wished  him  to  be  hw  chosen  brother, — a  sort 
of  eng^^ement  often  made  in  India, — with  the  message  that  then  were  no  moi 
to  fight  liim  within  the  walls,  but  only  women,  whom  it  was  not  worthy  of 
him  to  attack.  At  all  events  he  left  the  capital,  and  marched  to  Sambhar, 
which  be  plundered.  Jagat  Singh  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise. The  Marwar  nobles,  who  bad  been  willing  enough  to  support  him 
while  he  was  maintaining  the  claims  of  the  rightful  heir,  as  they  coiuidraed, 
had  no  idea  of  allowing  him  to  carry  off  any  of  the  spoils  of  their  conntiy, 
now  that  he  had  failed.  They  molested  his  retreat,  and  he  returned  with  only 
the  wreck  of  his  vast  host.  The  Bahtors  had  indeed  plumed  bis  deetmction, 
and  concerted  a  scheme  with  Amir  to  effect  it;  but  the  latter  did  not  wish  to 
destroy  a  prince  from  whom  he  might  extort  money  in  the  future,  and  when 
his  alhes  sent  him  word  that  they  were  foUowii^  np  the  Jaipur  king,  and 
called  on  hnn  to  fulfil  his  part  in  intercepting  his  retreat,  he  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  and  awoke  only  when  Jagat  Singh  was  safely  post  with  the  mof!t  of 
his  forces,  when  he  attacked  and.  captured  his  baggage. 

He  then  returned  to  Jodhpur,  where  he  was  received  with  great  hononr 
by  Man  Singh,  who  assigned  to  him  a  fine  estate,  and  gave  smaller  ones  to 
some  of  his  oEGcers,  besides  promisii^  four  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupees  (£45,000) 
annually  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  But  he  felt  there  was  no  security  for 
him  so  long  aa  Sawae  Kved  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  Amir  undertook  to 
free  him  from  that  dangerous  noble.  Sawae  had,  on  the  breaking  up  of  tin 
king  of  Jaipur's  army,  retreated  along  with  the  pretender  to  Nagor,  in  the 
desert,  where  he  still  commanded  a  force  safficieot  to  make  him  formidabk 
Amir  Khan  went  with  a  number  of  troops  in  that  direction,  and  encamped 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  He  thence  sent  a  messenger  to  Saw^ 
asking  permission  to  perform  his  devotiorB  at  the  tomb  of  a  Mahonmiedan 
saint  in  the  vicinity,  and  received  it  without  any  difficulty.  Ah  he  expected, 
the  Kajpnt  chief  took  advantage  of  the  circnmatance  to  meet  him  and  sprak 
with  him.  Amir  dropped  some  hints  as  to  the  black  ingratitude  of  Han 
Singh  in  not  rewarding  him  for  his  signal  services,  not  even  giving  bin 
enongh  to  pay  his  debts.  The  bait  took.  Sawae  asked  him  to  join  his  party, 
promising  him  forty  lakhs  of  rupees  (£400,000),  thirteen  paid  down,  smJ 
twenty-seven  more  as  soon  as  Dhonkal  Sii^h  should  be  seated  on  the  tiiroiak 
A  meeting  was  agreed  on,  everything  arranged,  and  it  only  remained  tbtt 
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Sawae  should  pay  Amir  the  usual  formal  farewell  visit,  to  ask  leave  to  return 
to  Nagor.  He  went  to  his  tent  for  this  pnrpose,  along  with  his  principal 
offlcers,  bnt  Amir  was  not  there.  He  bad  stationed  men  around  it,  with 
ord«^  whenever  San^  Singh  and  his  men  should  enter,  to  loosen  the  ropes. 
This  waa  done ;  the  tent  fell;  and  while  the  Kajputs  were  thus  entai^Ied  in 
its  folds,  Bome  troops,  that  had  been  drawn  np  ontside,  kept  ponring  oa  them 
showers  of  grape  and  musketry  till  they  were  all  dead.  Amir  then  marched 
BDiJiJenly  with  all  his  forces  on  Nagor,  which  Hoirendered  without  a  blow ; 
and  be  thus  obtained  posBession  of  a  large  number  of  gona  and  other  stores 
of  war,  which  had  remained  there  since  the  time  of  Bhakt  Singh.  Having 
plnnd^^  th^  town,  he  left  a  garrison  in  it  in  the  name  of  Mkn  Singh,  and 
letnraed  to  Jodhpur,  where  the  Raja  rewarded  him  for  his  treachery  with 
a  fine  residence  in  the  city  and  thirty-five  lakhs  of  mpees. 

Amir  Khan  was  now  the  most  formidable  power  in  Kajputana.  He  was 
recognised  as  Nawab  of  Took ;  he  commanded  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
veil-trained  infantry,  a  poweifoi  cavalry,  and  a  hnndred  and  fifty  guns. 
With  this  force  he  levied  contribntions  from  all  the  native  states  around, 
Jodhpnr  soon  fonnd  that  he  was  a  greater  calamity  than  the  foe  from  which 
lie  had  delivered  it,  and  became  utterly  drained  by  his  exactions.  He  like- 
vi3«  forced  Jaipur,  Kishangarh,  and  other  of  the  smaller  states,  to  pur- 
cluse  his  friendship.  He  made  an  attempt  on  Nagpur,  bat  was  defeated, 
wd  was  prevented  from  renewing  his  attack  by  the  menaces  of  the  Britisli 
fiovermnent,  which  for  once  abandoned  the  policy  of  non-interference.  He 
then  fomid  a  pretext  for  Interfering  m  Mewar,  as  the  original  cause  of  all  the 
qoarrels  among  the  different  states,  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Kishna 
Knmari,  had  not  yet  bem  settled.  The  Bona,  as  well  as  the  other  R^jpnt 
princes,  seem  to  have  bad  their  hopes  raised  by  the  interference  of  England 
in  the  affairs  of  Nf^nr,  that  it  would  interfere  to  protect  them  too.  They 
accordingly  appealed  to  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  to  deliver  them  from  the 
Hahrattae  and  Patthans,  who  were  fast  reducing  their  kingdoms  to  a  desert. 
'There  had  always  been  in  India,  they  said,  some  supreme  power  to  which  the 
weak  looked  for  protection  against  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  strong. 
The  Company  had  now  succeeded  to  this  paramount  sovereignty,  and  were 
benod  to  fulfil  the  duties  attached  to  it.  The  Mahrattas  and  the  Patthans, 
who  were  now  spreading  desolation  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  Nerbndda, 
were  utterly  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  British  arms,  and  the 
QoTemor- General  had  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  peace  and  tranquillity 
wonld  be  restored.'  The  Rana  of  Mewar  further  offered  to  the  Company 
h^  his  territory  if  they  would  secnre  him  in  the  possession  of  the  other  half. 
Bnt  such  interference  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  India 
Honse,  and  the  states  of  Eajputana  were  once  more  left  to  their  fate. 

Amir  Khan  now  marched  into  Mewar,  plundering  everywhere,  and  at  last 
ncamped  outside  of  the  capital,  Udaypar.  The  Bona  was  obb'ged  to  assign 
liim  a  fourth  of  his  revenues,  and,  what  was  still  more  galling  to  him,  to 
csehange  turbans  with  the  low-bom  adventurer.  He  then  tried  to  persuade 
the  Rana  to  give  big  dai^hter  to  Miin  Singh ;  bnt  finding  him  inexorable  in 
this,  he  concocted  with  a  noble  called  Ajit — the  degenerate  descendant  of 
^e  gallant  Chonda — the  diabolical  design  of  puttmg  the  princess  to  death. 
He  advised  the  king  to  do  this,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  Raj- 
pntana ;  and  when  hia  propositions  were  rejected  with  horror,  told  him  that 
he  mnet  choose  between  this  and  seeing  his  palace  stormed,  and  the  princess, 
M  well  as  all  hia  qneena  and  the  women  of  the  z^ana,  given  up  to  the  licence 
of  his  soldiery.    Ajit,  who  bad  great  influence  over  the  Rana's  mind,  seconded 
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the  argnments  of  Amir,  and  at  last  an  esecntfoner  waa  sent  to  perform  Uw 
horrid  deed ;  bnt  the  sight  of  the  princess,  lovely,  innocent,  and  defenceiess, 
nnnerred  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  court,  complaining  that  he  had  b«eii 
reqnired  to  do  what  no  Rajpnt  ever  had  done  or  ever  wonld  do.  Bnt  the 
princoBB  had  come  to  l<naw  the  doom  destined  for  her,  and  amid  the  wailiDgB 
and  Bhrieks  of  the  zenana,  she  alone  remained  nnmoved.  '  Since  it  is  to 
deUver  my  father,'  she  said,  '  let  poison  he  given  to  me,  and  I  will  drink  it' 
The  cap  was  accordingly  prepared,  mixed,  oad  presented  to  her  by  Chasd 
Bai,  the  Rana's  sister.  She  took  it,  saying,  ^Tbis  is  the  marriage  to  which 
I  am  foredoomed.'  Bnt  nature  struggled  hard ;  three  times  was  the  fata) 
dran^t  rejected.  At  last  it  was  given  in  a  flagrant  spiced  cnp,  aad 
retained,  and  she,  breathing  a  prayer  tor  long  life  and  prosperity  to  her 
father,  went  off  into  a  sleep  from  which  she  never  woke  In  a  few  days  she 
was  followed  by  her  mother,  who  had  become  raving  mad. 

The  Bana  and  Ajit,  who  had  instigated  the  crime,  had  to  endare  the  tsunii 
of  even  Amir  Khan,  who  asked  his  accomplice  if  this  was  the  old  Rajpat 
valonr.  Still  greater  was  their  hnmihation,  when,  a  day  or  two  later,  the 
chief  of  the  rival  clan  of  the  Saktawats,  who  had  hnrried  to  prevent  the  deed, 
bnt  too  late,  rnshed  into  court,  mid  bitterly  reproached  them  for  what  they 
had  done.  'Had  yon  pH-formed  tiiejohar,'  he  said,  'immolated  yourfemafes 
to  save  their  honour,  and  died  in  arms  against  the  foe,  the  land  wonld  at  til 
events  have  remained  in  your  line,  but  now  it  will  pass  from  yon.  For  tflo 
generations  have  my  ancestors  served  yours,  but  we  will  do  so  no  more.' 
And  unbackling  his  sword  and  shield,  and  placing  them  before  the  Rana,  be 
left  the  court.  That  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Ajit,  unable  to  endure  tlie 
execration  he  had  excited,  had  to  leave  court  and  wander  alsout  in  a  pilgrim's 
garb.  The  hne  of  the  weak  Rana  has  become  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  has 
passed  by  adoption  to  another  branch. 

I  will  not  give  details  of  the  following  seven  years,  which  present  little 
more  than  scenes  of  rapine  and  pillage,  till  the  fertile  and  popnlous  Mewsr 
was  left  a' waste  and  a  desolation, — her  villages  deserted,  hei;  towns 
untenanted  but  by  the  hytena  and  the  jackal,  her  most  fertile  fields  unculti- 
vated, her  richest  pastures  nngrazed  but  by  herds  of  deer.  The  inhabitants 
were  away,  with  what  they  could  carry,  in  the  capital,  or  among  tlie 
hills,  or  under  the  shadow  of  forts  that  might  afford  them  some  protec- 
tion from  the  gangs  of  plunderers  that  roamed  nnhAdered.  The  tot^ 
revenue  of  the  Mewar  state  was  reduced  to  two  lakhs  of  rupees  (£20,000), 
and  a  body  of  Amir  Khan's  soidiery  was  billeted  in  sight  of  the  palace  on 
the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Udaypur,  who  were  exposed  without  protection 
to  their  bmtal  violence  and  licence.  I  met,  not  many  years  ago,  a  descendant 
of  Amir  Khan,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Tonk,  who  had  come  to  Ajmer 
to  prosecute  his  claim — a  tall,  fine-looking  yonng  man,  since  dead,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  opposite  party.  He  was  bard 
up  for  money,  and  lamented  bitterly  the  evil  days  in  which  he  had  fallen. 
In  his  grandfather's  time,  he  said,  all  he  wonld  have  had  to  do  wonld  have 
been  to  go  with  his  followers  to  a  banker's  honse,  lay  hold  on  him,  and 
menace  him  with  death  till  he  gave  the  sum  he  wanted. 

The  scenes  that  were  witnessed  in  Mewar  were  reproduced,  more  or  less, 
throughout  Rajputana,  except  in  the  state  of  Kotoh,  where  the  vigorooe 
administration  of  Zalim  Singh  secured  comparative  immunity.  Bot  the 
supine  pohcy  of  Britain  told  at  last  on  itself.  As  the  territory  within  whiiA 
the  supreme  Oovernment  had  pledged  itself  not  to  interfere  became  devastate 
and  exhausted,  the  hordes  of  robbers  that  had  bred  there  let  tl  "   " 
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OD  the  fertile  pronncee  under  British  av&y,  and  GoT«nuiL^t  was  at  last 
Btirred  up  to  do  for  Ita  own  protection  irhat  it  liad  not  b«en  indnced  to  do 
tor  the  protection  of  tbofo  who  looked  to  it  for  aid.  In  1817  it  at  last 
recognised  that  Lord  WellesIeT'B  policy  was  the  beet  for  India,  and  prooeeded 
to  do  that  wliich,  if  done  eleven  years  before,  would  have  been  much  mor« 
easily  accomplished,  and  would  have  spared  India  bo  many  years  of  anarchy 
gnii  woe.  A  force  snch  as  had  never  before  been  aeaembled  nnder  British 
sway  in  India,  was  collected  to  croBh  the  Pendaris,  aa  these  robbers  were 
called.  Amir  Khan  was  only  one  of  several  predatory  chiefs,  bat  he  alone 
had  collected  a  force  eufBcient  to  be  formidable  in  the  field  to  the  British 
mny.  It  was  therefore  thought  better  to  conciliate  him.  A  negotiation 
TUB  Opened,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  he  ^lonld  disband  his  foroes,  and 
surrender  the  districts  he  had  wmng  from  the  Rajpnt  princes,  while  Qreat 
Britain  shoald  gnarajntee  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Tonk  and  other  districts 
vhich  he  held  from  Holkar.  He  found,  however,  that  be  coidd  not  govern 
the  fierce  ^ints  that  had  banded  together  under  him  as  their  leader ;  they 
refnsed  to  be  disbanded,  insisted  on  being  led  against  the  British  forces,  and 
tiireatened  to  mntiny  and  mnrder  him.  He  pacified  them  for  the  time,  and 
when  night  came,  attended  by  a  single  horseman,  he  left  his  camp  and  rode 
off  to  the  nearest  British  camp,  where  he  arrived  about  morning.  His  troops, 
left  mthout  a  leader,  were  easily  disarmed  and  dispersed  by  the  English. 
Thus  an  onprincipled  freeboot«r  and  a  daring  villain  became  a  sovereign 
prioce  nnder  the  i^otection  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  RECENT  DT8CUSSI0N  ON  PRAYER. 


Xo  one,  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  can  fail  to  have 
been  stmck  vrith  the  cnrions  way  in  which  circnmstauces  combine  to  force 
to  the  front,  one  after  uuttiier,  all  the  most  fundamental  questions  of  faitit 
and  practice.  At  one  period  tbe  controversy  gathers  around  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement ;  and  in  (he  attempt  made  to  determine  its  nature  and  extent, 
other  cardinal  points  in  t^e  gospel  system  are  left  ont  of  view.  Then  it  is 
the  authenticity  of  t^  Scriptures  that  forms  the  snbject  of  discnssion.  Next, 
p^aps,  the  intellects  of  contraversialista  are  exercised  specially  on  the 
iBjatery  of  the  threefold  Divine  Personality ;  and  then  the  battle  of  dis- 
pntation  shifts  its  ground  again,  rages  aronnd  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nod  all  the  mental  energy  of  the  disputants  is  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
reach  a  conception  of  His  natnre  that  shall  be  universally  satisfactory  and 
really  final.  Within  tha  past  months  the  question  of  Prayer  has  been 
raised  into  this  exceptional  prominence.  A  communication  sent  to  the 
Conimpomn/  Review  by  Profeesor  Tyndall  suddenly  opened  the  debate 
in  a  manner  some  were  inclined  to  resent  as  insincere,  and  others  to  ridicule, 
becaase  of  the  utter  ignorance  it  seined  to  betray,  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
"l  the  laws  <rf  the  spiritual  life.  Fresh  interest  was  imparted  to  the  dis- 
enssion  by  the  proposal  of  a  general  concert  in  prayer  for  the  staying  of 
the  rain  by  vhich  the  country  had  been  deluged ;  and  new  fuel  was  added 
to  the  debate  by  the  contribntion  of  a  paper,  not  distingoished  by  any 
Qarked  originality  or  lucidity  of  thought,  bat  noticeable  as  emanating  from 
aminjBter  of  the  most  orthodox  Church  in  Chrktendom,  and  as  propoondii^ 
^ewB  apparently,  if  not  redly,  at  Variance  with  that  Church's  standards  and 
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traditions.  His  argoinent  brot^ht  into  the  field  a  well-known  dacal  theolo- 
giBJi,  whose  repl)*  to  his  ministerial  opponent  would  have  been  none  the  less 
efFectiva  had  there  been  less  about  it  of  the  tone  oi  one  who  feela  that  he  is 
'  Sir  Oracle,'  and  that  he  baa  bat  to  tonch  the  showy  theory  he  is  oppoEU^ 
with  the  needle-point  of  his  acnmeu  to  make  it  ntteriy  collapse  like  a  pierced 
baUoon.  And  more  lately  still,  the  attempt,  in  a  more  general  way,  to 
throw  light  npon  this  momentous  subject  is  made  by  that  most  eluqnent  ol 
onr  art-critics  and  most  qnizotic  of  political  economists,  whom  many  hardly 
know  whether  to  laogh  at  or  to  love.  Thns  the  whole  subject  of  prajer 
has  been  rerentilated,  and  we  have  had  once  more  forced  npon  oa  the  old 
fjaestions  which  the  ChristiaBS  of  an  earlier  day  fancied  they  had  settled 
concIosiTely.  Is  prayer  merely  a  devotional  sentiment,  or  a  real  force! 
Is  it  a  relic  of  that  ignorance  that  is  gradoally  disappearing  before  IIm 
light  of  increasing  knowledge  T  or  is  it  the  expression  of  a  principle  quite 
capable  of  justifying  itself  at  the  b&r  of  highest  reason  1  MaytheChria- 
tiak  speak  ont  all  the  desires  that  his  heart  has  a  right  to  cherish !  or  is 
there  any  class  of  events  with  respect  to  which  this  esercise  of  prayer  is  out 
of  place  T  Mnst  we  limit  onr  sapphcations  to  spiritn&l  thii^s  ?  or  may  we 
also  make  request  for  such  as  are  physical  and  material  1  If  we  may  ask 
Qod  to  shed  down  upon  onr  parched  souls  the  dews  of  His  grace,  may  we 
also  ask  Him  to  pour  rain  npon  the  thirsty  landT  If  we  may  entreat  Him 
to  dispel  the  gloom  that  darkens  the  spiritual  horizon,  may  we  also  entreat 
Him  to  disperse  the  clouds  that  drench  the  sodden  soilT  Now,  we  most 
all  feel  that  these  are  questions  of  real  practical  importance.  If,  as  affirmed 
by  some,  there  is  such  a  limitation  as  these  questions  imply,  then  must  it  be 
of  great  moment  that  we  recognise  and  observe  it.  If  there  is  a  class  oI 
petitions  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  presenting,  and  which,  after  all,  God 
cannot  answer,  then  let  us  be  assured  of  the  fact,  and  so  prevented  from 
persevering  in  a  coarse  that  is  worse  than  absurd.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  exclusion  from  our  prayers  of  an  entire  group  of  subjects  is 
founded  on  a  mbtake,  then  of  this  also  let  us  be  fully  persuaded,  that  when 
we  fashion  our  petitions  as  frankly  and  comprehensively  as  we  have  been 
wont  to  do,  we  may  be  sostained  by  the  perfect  confidence  that  we  an 
violating  no  principle  of  God's  government,  and  are  in  no  way  opposing  His 
wilL  trpon  this  subject,  therefore,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  r^ect,  and  to 
arrive  at  some  firm  conclusion.  9 

The  natural  impulse  in  every  Christian  heart  is,  of  course,  to  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  Scripture ;  and  thongh  its  language  does  not  in  so  many  words 
refute  the  theory  supported  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Dundee,  yet  is  there  in  its 
etatements  on  this  subject  an  all-inclusive  breadth  that  imphcitly  shut^  out    ' 
the  idea  of  any  such  restriction  as  that  theory  imposes.     Its  biographies 
abound  with  examples  of  prayer,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  recognised 
iimitation  of  the  hberty  of  the  suppliant  spirit.    No  words  could  be  phuna 
and  more  absolute  than  those  in  which  we  are  invited  to  pour  into  the  ear  of 
God  all  the  desires  of  our  hearts.    *  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  as  tonchii^     | 
anything  that  ye  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  you  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.'     '  All  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  behevii^,  J< 
shall  receive.'     '  Ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  yon.'    '  hi 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  make  your  reqaesti     i 
known  unto  God.'    These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  exhortations  and     | 
promises,  on  the  strength  of  wbiph  the  great  bulk  of  Christians  have  felt  that 
they  were  justified  in  shaping  their  petitions  so  as  to  include  things  materiti 
as  well  as  things  spiritaal.    For  it  is  a  significant  truth  that  the  indwelling     i 
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principle  of  the  ChriBtUn  life  has  almost  uniTersally  impelled  to  the  fall 
use  of  the  liberty  Banctioned  by  the  Word  of  God.  ti  the  New  Teeta- 
meot  sense,  prayer  is  the  inrtiDCtire  act  and  habit  of  the  man  who  knows 
Qod  as  a  Father,  and  knows  himself  as  the  son  of  that  Father.  It  is 
tbe  necessary,  natural  expressioa  of  the  inmost  life  and  feelii^;  of  one  who  has 
attained  to  an  understanding  that  He  who  is  npon  the  throne  is  sometlui^ 
else  than  a  king  that  exacts  obedience  only.  The  essential  element  in  hia 
character  ia  this,  that  he  has  so  thorough  an  assarance  of  the  friendliness  and 
lore  of  G)od,  that  be  is  drawn  into  the  divine  presence  with  irresistible  force, 
that  he  cannot  refrain  from  the  gnileless  ntt«rance  of  all  his  emotions,  and 
6m.  unfettered  converse  with  Ood  has  been  made  the  joy  and  necessity 
of  his  spiritnal  lifa  Almost  without  exception  have  Christians  felt  that  they 
ought,  that  they  must,  tell  their  Father  their  every  care,  sorrow,  and  desire. 
Whatever  lootgings  of  their  hearts  they  conid  sincerely  associate  with  the 
fimdamental  prayer  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  they  hare  nnheeitatingly  nttered  at 
the  throne  of  grace.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  it  occurred  to  any  that  they  mnst 
Ergt  of  all  scrapnloasly  consider  to  what  re^Im  of  God's  kingdom  the  desired 
erEst  belongs,  and  make  their  praying  or  tueir  refraining  from  prayer  de- 
pendent on  the  question  whether  they  wish  a  physical  blessii^,  like  the  restor- 
■Uon  of  an  invalid,  or  a  spiritnal  biasing,  like  the  conversion  of  a  prodigaL 
Bat  it  b  now  asserted  that  tliis  universal  feature  of  the  Chiistiaii  life  is, 
demonstrably,  a  defect  in  its  character ;  that  the  countless  multitudes  who 
exhibit  it  are  misled  by  a  voice  that  is  not  divine;  and  that  they  have,  even 
wbrai  they  were  most  assnred  of  the  inspiration  of  the  8[Hrit  of  tmth  and  of 
adoption,  been  overstepping  the  bounds  of  their  liberty  in  Christ.  The 
^onds,  however,  on  which  this  assertion  is  made  are  qnite  inadequate. 
Tbe  foundation  on  which  the  argument  is  bnilt  is  too  narrow  for  the  snper- 
Arncture,  as  a  little  examination  must  prove. 

The  sole  reason  given  why  the  Christian  must  not  pray  for  anch  things  as 
nin  or  fine  weather  is  the  fact  tbattheso  belong  to  that  physical  world  where 
natural  law  reigns  supreme  Eind  unvarying.  Every  effect  in  this  sphere  of 
material  creation  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  whole  chain  of  causes,  reaching 
back  to  an  infinitely  remote  past,  and  followed  inevitably  by  the  result  pro- 
duced. A  shower  of  rain  is  no  accident,  neither  is  it  something  created  at 
the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  omnipotent  power,  set 
into  the  day  on  which  it  happens.  A  wet  season  is  produced  by  the  loi^ 
preceduit  workii^  together  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  son  and  sea,  of  frost,  and 
luat,  and  wind.  The  past  yeu:  could  not  have  been  meteorologically  different 
from  what  it  was,  unless  all  previous  years  had  «fso  been  different  from  what 
they  were — unless  the  whole  array  of  natural  forces  had  been  otherwise 
marahalled  from  creation  down  til  now.  Undoubtedly  the  discovery  of 
tiia  universality  Mid  fixity  of  physical  law  is  one  of  the  signal  triumphs  of 
modem  research,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  the  Christian  should  honestly 
ud  heartily  accept  that  truth.  To  the  devout  heart,  no  feature  of  creation 
BO  ebqaentiy  testifies  of  Qod  as  just  this  very  fact,  that  there  are  no  spas- 
tDodic  lawl^  movements  m  nature ;  that  ^1  goes  on  there  with  a  perfect 
ThjUuoicalness ;  and  that  every  cause  ^  followed  by  its  legitimate  effect,  and 
erery  effect  preceded  by  its  appropriate  cause.  When  we  get  hold  of  that 
truth, '  the  music  of  the  spheres '  is  something  more  to  as  than  a  poetical 
fancy;  and  in  our  ears  the  choms  of  praise  given  forth  by  earth  and  sea  and  sky 
has  a  hannony  whose  majesty  we  thank  science  for  enabling  us  to  discern.  Bat 
when  this  fact  is  advanced  as  fatal  to  our  liberty  in  prayer,  faith  and  reason 
•alike  protest.    No,  they  reply,  there  is  nothing  in  this  truth  to  rob  us  of 
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what  we  hold  to  be  the  birthright  of  erer;  son  of  God  in  Christ  Jesos. 
There  is  nothing  here  to  engender  any  fear  lest  we  ahoald  go  beyond  the 
privil^ea  of  adoption.  We  mnst  part  company  with  men,  however  devint 
and  earnest,  who,  on  the  groond  of  the  nniTersality  of  physical  law,  make 
Hnch  ttffirmatioas  as  the  following,  quoted  from  Knight's  paper  in  the  Cm- 
U/mporary  Review,  and  from  Mr,  Stopford  A.  Brookes'  Sermons  on  '  Christ  in 
Modem  Life.'  The  former  says ;  '  To  pray  for  fine  weather  or  for  rain  is 
quite  as  illegitimate  as  it  is  to  pray  against  the  approach  of  winter,  the  return 
of  snmmer,  or  even  (n'c)  against  tc>-morrow'8  annriae.'  The  latter,  whom  Mr. 
Knight  seems  to  have  closely  followed  in  some  parts  of  his  paper,  writes : 
'  When  we  pray  that  God  would  caase  the  rain  to  cease,  we  osk  asking  one 
of  two  things, — either  that  God  would  work  a  miracle  for  us,  or,  if  we  abjnre 
that  wish,  that  He  would  chan^  not  circumstances  as  they  exist  at  present, 
bat  all  the  natural  phenomena  that  hare  existed  on  the  globe— which  is 
absurd.'  Unqaestionably ;  and  this  redaotio  wotdd  be  final,  bnt  for  Ute 
absurdity  of  the  ai^mnent  of  which  that  reductio  is  the  conctusiou.  It  is 
asB^ted,  that  by  presenting  such  a  prayer,  we  ask  God  to  break  t^e  perfect 
chain  of  canee  and  effect, — to  intervene  and  produce  by  His  mere  power  n 
result  He  had  not  before  purposed,  and  for  the  accomphshmrait  of  which  He 
had  made  no  previous  necessary  provision  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
order  of  His  physical  operations.  But  surely  it  is  quite  manifest  that  is  a 
mere  assumption,  and  leads  to  a  fallacy  that  vitiatea  the  whole  argamcnt. 
There  is  something  taken  for  frranted  which  may  very  fairly  be  disputed,  and 
there  is  a  most  important  fuct  altogether  ignored,  to  which  we  only  need 
appeal  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  in  presenting  such  prayers  we  u«  not 
impaling  ourselves  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  I^othing,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  more  illogical  and  inconclnsire  than  a  line  of  ai^nment  freqnentiy  and  con- 
fidently resorted  to  by  those  who  advocate  this  theory  of  prayer.  It  is  said, 
if  we  pray  for  dry  weather,  why  not  pray  for  '  constant  daylight '  or  '  pff- 
petual  BommerT'  These  belong  to  the  same  physical  sphere,  and,  it  is 
implied,  the  same  reasons  that  hinder  our  a^ing  them  uionld  hinder  onr 
asking  the  other.  The  represEoitation  of  the  two  cases  as  parallels  is  sorely 
a  piece  of  astounding  childishnees ;  and  it  would  be  qnite  as  good  an  answer 
as  the  question  deserves,  did  we  simply  point  to  the  fact,  that  before  any 
intelligent  Christian  could  pray  for  constant  daylight,  he  must  be  persuaded 
of  its  desirablensBB.  Until  the  desire  for  perpetual  Bummer  has  been  begotten 
in  the  heart  of  a  sane  believer,  the  absence  of  that  desire  is  an  oH-sufficient 
reason  why  he  shonld  not  ofier  anch  a  petition.  In  fashioning  onr  prayers, 
we  do  not  sit  down  and  tax  our  brains  to  deviae  factitious  anpplications,  and 
to  request  the  appearance  of  extraodinary  and  worse  than  useless  portents. 
Wishes  for  such  miraculous  interruptions  of  what  we  kTww  to  be  the  divinely 
appointed  course  of  nature  are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  foreign  also  to  Christian  prayer. 

Certainly,  then,  it  does  make  a  vast  difference  that,  according  to  circnia* 
stances,  a  real,  stroi^  desire  for  rain  or  dry  weather  does  arise  within  the 
instmcted  Christian  soul.  At  times  we  caimot  prevent  the  upspringii^  oi 
such  a  wish,  any  more  than  we  can  effect  that  of  those  others  to  which  we 
hare  referred.  As,  during  an  inclement  season,  we  notice  the  incessant  runs 
that  arrest  the  labours  of  the  hnsbandman ;  as  day  after  day  we  read  the 
heartjending  narratives  of  sudden  shipwreck ;  as  we  we^h  the  effect  these 
things  will  have  on  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  tfaonsands  of  men,  women, 
md  ciuldren,  it  is  impossible  not  to  long  for  the  clearing  of  the  skies  and  the 
hushing  of  the  gales.    And  since  this  longing  is  mevitably  begotten,  is  it  not 
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^e  Terj  spirit  of  adoption  tbat  urgea  na  to  take  this  longing  also  up  to 
God,  to  lay  this  desire  where  we  lay  erery  other, — at  His  blessed  feet, — 
ajid  to  cry  for  help  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  to  Him  whose  will  is  the  supreme 
law  throughout  the  material  and  the  spiritual  world?  If  we  may  not  do 
this,  tben  most  we  not  conclude  that  the  wish  itself  is  an  unholy  thing  1  for 
the  Christian  has  no  r^ht  to  cherish  a  desire  he  dare  not  tell  to  his  Father 
ia  heaTen,  but  feds  constrained  to  bury  under  an  insincere  reserve  when  he 
approaches  Him. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  either,  with  r^ard  to  those  physical  blessings 
for  which  we  pray,  wa  occupy  a  very  different  position,  in  another  respect,  from 
that  we  hold  in  reference  to  such  things  as  the  regular  alternation  of  night 
and  day.  Where  God'a  will  has  been  clearly  revealed,  it  can  never  occnr  to 
the  disciple  to  ask  what  is  manifestly  at  variauce  with  that  revelation.  We 
how  tbat  He  has  determined  that  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  have  their 
place  in  every  Tetnrning  year,  and,  knowing  that,  we  cannot  dream  of  re- 
qaestjng  a  divergence  from  His  wise  and  gracions  rnle.  But  the  cases 
specially  referred  to  are  altogether  difierent.  Even  with  all  our  vaunted 
scientific  progresa,  Tie  do  not  kmw  what  is  the  foreordained  proportion  of 
ennshme  and  rain  that  shall  characterize  the  weather  of  even  the  nest  week. 
Our  physicista  are  altogether  unable  to  prove  beforehand  that  when  we  pray 
for  a  genial  season  this  year,  we  are  praying  for  aomething  that  can  be 
granted  only  by  a  miraculoDa  arrestment  pnt  upon  the  action  of  natural 
laws.  How  do  they  know  that  we  are  not  seeking  just  what  God  has  been 
preparing  f  o  send  by  the  orderly  agency  of  those  very  laws  themselves  f  It 
i>  simply  a  blunder,  which  it  is  amazing  that  any  thinker  shonld  fall  into,  to 
affirm  that  every  anch  prayer  is  equivalent  to  seeking  for  a  miracle ;  and 
KheD  we  look  dispassionately  at  the  case,  it  becomes  apparent  that  we  trans- 
gress m  no  degree  the  bounds  of  Christian  modesty  aod  liberty  when  wo 
present  these  supplications. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  fnrther,  to  repeat  an  answer  that  has  often  been 
giraiio  this  whole  line  of  objection,  though,  as  an  answer  that  ia  aa  forcible 
as  ever,  it  may  be  at  least  again  referred  to.  Surely  it  ia  poaaible,  oay, 
cm  certain,  that  He  who  knows  'the  end  from  the  beginning '  has  from 
the  very  first  taken  account  of  these  prayers,  and  given  them  thdr  own  fit 
place  m  the  scheme  of  His  providence.  It  ia  surely  consistent  with  any 
"orthy  conception  of  His  natm-e  to  anppose  that,  even  from  '  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,'  He  arranged  the  play  not  merely  of  physical  but 
olspiritaal  forcea,  so  that  they  shonld  all  ahke  co-operate  in  the  march  of 
eJKils.  The  loftier  our  idea  of  God,  the  more  necesaarily,  as  I  think,  are  we 
unpelled  to  believe  that  He  conld,  from  the  beginning,  ao  order  the  processes 
of  nature  that  the  clond  like  a  man's  hand  should  rise  out  of  the  western  sea 
jnst  at  the  very  crisis  when  it  should  supply  a  vindication  of  Elijah's 
ciiracter  and  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  It  is  no  extravagant  opinion  to 
hold,  that  He  has  thus  dovetailed  physical  occarrencea  into  the  coarse  of 
man's  spiritual  life  that  they  shall  help  to  illustrate  the  moral  relations  He 
sustains  to  us,  and  to  prove  that  in  planning  the  processes  of  His  universe 
He  has  recognised  and  taken  up  into  Hia  chain  of  causes  the  supplications 
of  lie  believing  heart,  as  really  as  the  more  physical  forces  of  which  science 
treats.  JoBt  in  the  measnre  in  which  we  break  away  everything  that  cramps 
onr  eoDoeption  of  God,  must  we  accept  the  fact  that  Hia  hberty  cannot  be 
feUend  by  His  laws,  but  that  these,  even  with  all  their  inexorable  fixity, 
^nst  leave  Him  free.  The  more  thoroi^hly  we  drink  in  the  truth  as  it  is  iu 
Jssna,  the  more  firmly  must  we  hold  that  He  who  can  influence  persons  must 
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be  qoite  as  able  to  inSaeace  things ;  aod  the  more  securely  shall  we  be  guarded 
from  the  temptation  to  deify  creation,  to  speak  and  argae  as  thoagh  it  had 
some  kind  of  iadependent  existence,  apart  from  Him  whose  Spirit  qnickenedi 
all,  and  in  whom  all  even  of  the  humbler  orders  of  being  '  live  and  more.' 
And  the  necessary  result  will  farther  be,  that  we  shall  suffer  no  arbitrary 
restraint  to  be  imposed  npon  ns  in  onr  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  prayer ; 
but  shall  manifest,  in  onr  fellowship  with  onr  Father  in  Christ,  the  frank,  un- 
fettered, and  yet  homble  spirit  that  most  fitly  characterizes  the  sons  and 
danght«rs  of  God. 


PRINCIPAL  FORBES." 


So  ontirin^  and  sncceinful  a  student  of  nature,  and  eo  admirable  a  man,  as  the 
late  Principal  Forbes,  deserved  that  memorial  to  his  worth  contained  in  the 
volume  noted  below.  Principal  Shairp,  his  succeflBor  in  office  at  St.  Andrews, 
supplies  the  main  facta  in  his  life,  and  has  done  it  with  all  that  precision  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression  for  which  he  is  so  widely  known ;  Professor 
Tait  of  Edinburgh  gives  an  estimate  of  his  work  as  a  man  of  science ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Adams- Reilly  detaila  his  Alpine  explorations. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  our  college  days  are  connected  with 
the  Edinburgh  Natnral  Philosophy  class-room,  and  the  fascinating  lectures  ot 
Forbes,  then  professor.  Hia  health  was  already  shattered  by  illness,  but,  aa  the 
tall  graceful  form  appeared  before  us,  almost  eveiy  student  yielded  to  tite  spell 
ot  personal  fascination.  We  heard  mysterious  hints  of  dire  conflicts  between  him 
and  other  renowned  members  of  the  Senatus,  and  in  the  class  his  love  of  order 
occssionally  bordered  on  sternness ;  nevertheless,  by  general  consent,  no  teacher 
of  the  Edinburgh  University  in  those  days  drew  towards  himself  so  macb  of 
loving  regard  as  James  David  Forbes.  To  the  moat  thorough  devotion  to  hie 
work,  he  added  singular  considerate nesa  for  his  pupils.  His  deUcacy  of  toncli 
jnadehimoneofthemostbeautifuloteiperimenters,  while,  from  his  personal  adven- 
tures, he  threw  a  charm  into  descriptions  of  facts  and  theories.  It  is  with  great 
delight  that  one  finds,  in  studying  these  records  of  hia  life  and  taboora,  so  many 
proofs  of  his  unassuming  but  genuine  godliness  ;  and  in  the  brief  sketch  we 
propose  to  place  before  our  readers,  we  wish,  on  several  accounts,  to  put  this  part 
of  his  character  in  the  forefront.  Like  Professor  George  Wilson,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Faraday,  and  other  well-known  names,  Forbes  was  a  deeply  religions 
man  ;  and  when  it  is  unhappily  the  fashion  for  phibsophera  to  be  undevont,  anch 
a  fact  may  be  worth  remembering  and  pondering. 

Principal  Forbes  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  April  1809,  and  was 
descended  by  both  parents  from  an  ancient  Scottish  race.  His  mother  died  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  Sir  William,  his  father, 
withdrew  for  many  years  to  almost  unbroken  retirement,  devoting  hiniBelf  to  the 
training  of  his  children.  '  The  familyatColinton  were  their  own  society- — ^the  visits 
even  of  relations  were  rare ;  and  there  was  little  or  no  contact  with  the  world 
beyond.'  Thus  it  happened  that  the  future  professor  had  no  school  edncation, 
but  was  entirely  home-trained.  From  a  very  early  age  he  gave  indications  of  that 
passion  for  pbvsiuBl  research  which  distinguished  him.  Even  wlienaohild,  he  kept  ■ 
constant  watch  over  the  variations  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  and  made 

rdnseof  an  electrical  machine  and  other  chemical  apparatusprovided  by  bis  father 
the  amusement  of  the  household.  The  wright's  shop  at  Colinton  was  also  a  great 
attraction,  and  from  his  ninth  year  he  was  busy  with  mechanical  contrivances. 
He  began  a  journal  in  1825,  with  the  title  Ideas  of  Iiweiilioiis,  and  put  this  preface : 
'  Hy  reason  in  making  this  little  book  is,  that  so  many  more  ideas  (chiefly  mechani- 
cal) occur  to  me  than  1  can  properly,  execute,  that,  in  order  to  keep  them  accurately 
in  memory,  I  shall  write  them  down'  here,  taking  the  most  special  care  to  dis- 
tingaish  which  are  truly  original,  and  what,  parts  are  borrowed,  and  from  what 

*  Lift  and  Lettert  of  Jama  Dmid  Forbti,  F.R.S..  taliPiitKipai  of  the  Unitfd  Cotlne  in  Mc 
Vniveraily  of  Si.  Andrewi.    London :  Mscmillan  &  Co.     1^73. 
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BoorceB.'  nien  follow  BuggestioiiB  for  n  rain  g&nge,  a  uuiTersiLl  balance,  a 
barometer  by  compression,  and  other  oriKinaL  contrirajices.  Starting  with  the 
same  year,  he  kept  a  record  of  aBtronomioaJ  obeerrationi,  extending,  with  acarcely 
any  interruption,  for  seven  years,  and  filling  upwards  of  600  pages.  Long 
before  ent«ring  college,  which  he  did  in  hi*  sixteenth  j'ear,  he  was  a  student  i3 
JaiMson^s  and  Breioiter'a  Phiiogophical  Journals.  As  another  proof  that  '  the  child 
is  the  father  of  the  man,'  Forbes  had  on  early  habit  of  composing  and  delivering 
lectures.  As  be  rode  tor  a  wint^  or  two  fiom  Edinburgh  to  Colinton,  he  was 
ucusttHned  to  address  an  imaginary  andienoe,  and  delivered  aloud  oourses  of  lec- 
torea  on  certain  topics.  He  aays  himself  of  them :'  As  far  as  I  recoUect,  these 
vere  conducted  very  roethodii^l^,  and  no  doubt  contnbuted  to  give  me  aonie 
facility  of  composition  and  eipresaion.  Within  less  than  ten  years  after  (little  did 
I  then  anticipate  it  I),  1  was  leoturing,  not  in  sport,  in  the  Univ^^ity.' 

His  father's  desire  was  that  he  should- study  for  the  Scottish  bar.  At  that 
time  his  own  inclination  waa  to  take  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  othw 
Mnencee  were  at  work  which  led  him  to  devote  his  life  to  physical  research.  In 
the  spring  of  1826,  abont  the  close  of  his  first  session  at  college,  he  commenced  an 
aDOsyinonscoiTeBpondence  on  scientific  snbjects  with  Sir  David  Brewster,  which  waa 
wntinned  for  several  years,  and  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Philosnpkical  Journal. 
Two  months  after  the  commencement  of  it,  he  set  out  with  his  father  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  on  the  first  of  his  many  jonrnevs  to  the  Continent.  Travelling  tbea 
WH  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  tew  had  such  opportunities  of  ohaervation 
^  self-improvement  as  fell  to  the  lot  of<  young  ForboB.  The  tour  ended  at  Rome, 
wb«ie  all  the  ardour  of  his  sensitive  nature  was  drawn  oat.  Having  twice 
ascended  Vesavius,  he,  the  youth  of  seventeen,  gives  a  vivid  acconnt  of  his  adven- 
tures, which  duly  appeared  in  the  aforesaid  Philoiophieal  Journal.  The  secret  of 
sitborsbip  remaued  still  undivulged,  except  to  his  brother  Charles.  It  is  curious 
ihat  thus  early  he  visited  the  scene  of  Alpine  exploration,  with  which  his  name  in 
i[t»  days  was  so  assodated.  Here  is  an  entry  from  his  journal: — ^July  ls(. 
Beached  Chamonni,  this  most  Interesting  spot,  which  waa  unknown  even  to  the 
nitirw  of  Geneva,  thongh  distant  only  eighteen  leagues,  till  discovered  in  1741  by 
I'D  English  travellers,  Pococke  and  Wyndham.'  ,  .  .  '  Wedid  notleave  ChamouDt 
till  balf-past  six,  and  as  we  drove  slowly  down  the  valley,  I  felt  that  it  was  witb 
more  regret  that  I  left  this  interesting  spot  than  any  town  or  any  scene  that  we 
W  visited  on  our  tfavela.'  The  first  sight  of  Chamouni  appears  to  have  stimulated 
Cut  lore  of  adventure  and  of  scientifia  research  which  formed  part  of  bis  nature. 
Ott  returning  to  Scotland,  Forbes  entered  several  classes  in  Edinbnrgh  TIniveraity, 
bot  contrived  to  combine  with  them  his  own  favourite  studies,  specially  in  astronomy. 
In  IS28  his  father  died,  and  the  note  in  his  journal  at  that  time  deserves  to  be 
quoted ;  it  is  eminently  characteristic.  '  By  the  grace  and  power  of  God  Almighty, 
1  resolve  that  the  first-fruits  of  this  tf  emendons  blow  shidi  be  a  determination  to 
keep  steadily  in  view,  as  a  tone  of  mind,  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  where  my 
Moved  father  is  now  gone, — a  consideration  which  bears  in  its  consequences  on 
erery  iota  of  our  actions,  and  of  which  I  presently  acknowledge  myself  wickedly 
Forgetful.  I  make  the  resolution  under  a  thrilUng  impresaion  of  mind,  yet  am  not 
imenable  to  its  real  difficulty  in  general  life,  though  now  so  appaUinglj  Mmst  upon 
iDe.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  the  Umnipot«nt  nothing  is  impossible ;  and  I  crave  His 
power  to  enable  mo  to  perform  this  matter,  so  tkit  when  my  time  comes  I  may 
die  the  death  of  the  righteons,  and  my  last  end  be  like  his,  wbo  but  an  honr  ago 
left  me  bis  example  as  a  legacy.'  He  proposed  to  himself  these  reaolutiona : — '  1st; 
To  keep  etedfastly  in  view,  as  a  tone  of  mind,  that  I  am  created  for  a  future  and 
St^nisl  hte,  2d.  What  naturally  flows  from  the  former — to  curb  pride  and  over- 
auiety  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects,  especially  fame.  8d.  To  be  diligent  in 
the  pursuit  of  my  winter  studies.'  It  waa  no  wonder  that,  beginning  his  course  in 
BDch  a  spirit,  he  should  be  eminently  successful.  In  the  Natural  PWlosopby  class, 
*saon  1828-29,  then  taught  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  he  easily  obtained  the  first  prize. 

It  «aa  during  this  same  session  that  be  made  himself  known  to  Sir  David  Brewster 

M  bis  correspondent  for  several  years.  The  letter  received  in  reply  contained 
anch  Bonnd  advice.     Writes  Sir  David :  '  I  trust  yon  will  not  allow  any  professional 

pursuits  to  intermpt  your  studies  and  researches.    The  cultivation  oi  BCienoe  is  a 
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InzQty  of  no  common  kind  amid  the  boatle  &nd  vexation  of  life,  and  ii 
patible  with  the  most  BctiTeprofesfdonal  duties.  Your  edncation,  and 
you  have  bad  to  copy,  vill,  I  am  sure,  guard  you  sgaiuBt  those  preaumptaons  and 


ceptical  opinions  which  scientific  knowledge  too  often  engenders.  In  the  ardoui 
of  pursuit,  aod  nnder  the  intoxicatioa  of  eucceK,  ecientific  men  are  apt  to  foi^et 
that  they  are  the  inBtromenta  by  which  PiOTidence  ia  gradually  revealing  the 
wonders  of  creation,  and  that  the;  ought  to  execdse  their  fDnclions  with  the  same 
humility  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  His  revealed  will.' 
How  well  both  for  sdeuce  and  religion  were  this  counsel  considered  and  followed  I 

Meanwhile,  Forbes  came  to  the  resolution  to  forego  the  law,  for  which  he  had  a 
growing  distaste,  and  qualify  himself  by  thorough  application  for  a  professor's 
chuT.  We  find  Sir  D.  Brewster  writing  to  him  thus  when  he  came  of  age:  'I 
have  no  scruple  in  confessing  my  conTictions  that  yon  are  destined  to  do  some- 
thing important  in  science,  and  under  this  conviction  I  am  confident  that  there  is 
no  object  of  ambition  worthy  of  your  pursuit  but  that  of  original  discovery.'  He 
adds :  '  Yon  will  find  that  a  life  of  sdence  has  in  it  no  superiority  to  any  other, 
unless  it  is  pursued  from  a  higher  princEple  than  the  mere  ambition  of  notoriety; 
and  that  a  demat^gW!  or  a  philosopher  differ  only  in  the  objects  of  their  selfish- 
ness. As  you  wUI  now  have  experienced  how  unsatisfying  even  tJie  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  when  insulated  from  higher  objects,  I  hope,  if  you  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  begin  the  study  earlier,  tbat  you  will  devote  yourself  to  the 
most  extraordinary  of  Su  subjects, — one  which  iuhnitely  surpasses  the  mechanisni 
of  the  heavens  or  the  chemistiy  of  the  material  world, — the  revelation  of  your  duty 
and  the  destiny  of  man  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  a  book  which  occupied  the  beet 
honrs  of  the  manhood  of  illtewton,  of  Locke,  and  of  Euler.' 

For  nearly  three  years  after  coming  of  age,  Forbes  buaed  himself  with  private 
reading  and  personal  experiments,  studying  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics 
and  learning  German.  By  attendance  for  a  session  at  Ghaloiers'  theological  class, 
his  mind  was  kept  evenly  balanced,  and  hia  religious  convictions  were  strengthened 
Unhindered  in  pursuit  oi  his  favourite  studies,  it  was  not  long  ere  opportunity  was 
given  for  turning  them  to  practical  account.  About  the  cloee  of  1832  Sir  John 
Leslie,  the  occupant  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  chair  in  Edinburgh,  died  ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  yonth,  and  the  opposition  of  bis  old  friend  Sir  D.  Brewster  as  candidate, 
Forbes  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  post,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  November 
1833.  It  was  the  last  of  the  uoreformed  Edinburgh  Town  Councils  tbat  elected 
him,  and  the  last  time  in  which  they  exercised  their  right.  Had  every  eleclirai 
been  as  judicious,  reform  would  have  been  almost  unnecessair.  His  claims  were 
of  the  highest  order,  and  he  began  his  profeasionat  career  resolved  to  da  hia  beat, 
but,  in  the  spirit  of  devoutness,  looking  up  for  strength.  Expressions  in  his  journals 
strikingly  reveal  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  he  at  this  time  felt,  and  the 
entire  self-dedication  with  which  he  marked  out  the  path  he  had  chosen  to  follow. 
'  To-day,'  says  he, '  I  received  the  communion,  aod  expressed  my  wants  and  vishts 
in  such  words  as  these ;  "0  most  powerful  and  gracious  Glod,  look  down  wilj^  men^ 
on  the  infirmities  of  Thy  servant.  Amid  the  changing  scenes  of  life,  give  me  finn- 
nesB  to  keep  my  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  great  object  of  that  life  which  Thou  bast 
given  me.  I  trace  the  workings  of  Thy  providence  in  Thy  recent  dealings  witk 
me.  Let  my  object  be  to  use  the  endowments  and  temporal  advantages  where- 
with Thou  hast  blessed  me  as  may  moat  redound  to  Thy  glory  and  to  my  own 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  Take  from  me  all  fear  of  the  world's  frowns,  all 
elation  at  its  smiles.  Enable  me  to  fulfil  with  integrity  the  new  duties  placed 
before  nie,  to  act  becomingly  in  the  wider  sphere  to  which  Thy  goodness  hai 
extended  my  exertions.  Aid  me  to  cultivate  ChristJan  charity,  to  lay  aside  aU 
feelings  of  animoeity,  and  to  cherish  a  priociple  of  universal  benevolence." '  Not 
often  does  such  success  so  early  crown  aspiration,  and  very  rarely  is  tiie  feeling  of 
satisfaction  tempered  by  such  devoutness.  His  aim  was  high ;  he  sought  the  eleva* 
tionof  science  in  his  own  department,  and  he  prepared  himself  even  for  the  sacrifice 
of  his  popularity,  if  need  l>e,  that  his  object  might  be  gained.  It  is  beyond  onr 
purpose  to  detail  the  labonrs  of  Principal  Forbes ;  bis  biographers  have  done  their 
put  excellently  well,  and  those  who  wish  may  gain  ample  information  in  their 
pages.    W.e  rather  ^dly  note  the  consistent  reltgiousneea  which  bound  together 
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in  a  beantiM  unity  the  actiTitiea  of  hii  life.  Whether  ha  u  intereBting  hinuelf 
in  meetingH  of  the  British  AaBOci&tion,  or  delivering  lectures  to  his  Edinburgh 
isUea,  OF  wanderiiiK  among  the  wondein  of  the  Swiss  mountaiiu  Bud  glaciers,  we 
&id  him  ardent  in  his  love  of  truth,  and  simple  in  bis  faith.  While  corresponding 
wHh  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  and,  youth  as  he  wsh,  critiGising  their  npecn- 
litioDS  as  one  of  themselves,  he  never  forgot  the  resolution  he  had  made  after 
hie  fstJier's  death — to  Uve  mainW  for  the  et«mal  future. 

A  professor  in  our  Scottish  UniverBities  has,  during  half  of  the  year,  when  bis 
classes  are  dismissed,  opportunities  of  research  and  travel ;  and  these  Forbes  most 
diligently  used.  Already ,  in  the  third  year  of  hie  professorate,  he  had  demonstrated 
the  polarization  of  heat,  and  had  received  well  merited  honoors ;  but  his  love  of 
knowledge  and  adventure  led  him  to  that  field  which  he  has  made  so  specially  his 
own.  He  visited  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  noting  the  rare  and  cnrions  both 
in  natore  and  art  But  by  bis  Alpine  travels  and  their  results  he  is  best  known. 
Re  was  a  keen  tonrist.  Mr.  Adams  Reilly  has  well  said  :  '  Many  who  were  the 
CMDpaoions  of  his  professional  work,  many  who  knew  the  tenderness  of  his  friend- 
ship and  the  deeper  tenderness  of  his  domestic  life, — and  all  this  encased  within  a 
thell  of  cautions  and  sensitive  reserve,  which  left  on  some  the  impression  of  bard- 
Dees,— had  seen  only  half  his  natnre.  When  on  his  travele  he  was  another  man, 
and  jet  the  same.  To  an  artist's  appreciation  of  beauty  (and  he  was  no  contempt- 
ible artist),  combined  with  carefoUy  trained  powers  of  observation,  there  was 
iddcd  the  outburst  of  a  sunny  and  joyous  spirit.  How  he  drank  in  the  pure  moun- 
tain sir  1  how  unwearied  was  his  light,  active  step ;  and  bow,  at  the  sight  of  a  fresh 
glum  of  sunlight  on  the  landscape,  a  cloud,  shadow,  or  flower  even,  he  would 
hreik  off  his  perpetual  merry  whistle  for  an  exclamation  of  delight ;  above  all,  the 
diivalrons  pleasure  in  confronting  difEcolties  and  dangers,  whirfi  belonged  to  his 
HroDg  and  noble  character, — there  are  but  few  now  left  who  can  remember.' 
Tkw  early  pioneers  of  Alpine  travel  and  research  had  difficulties  to  undergo  of 
*iiich  modern  tonrists  know  but  little.  From  the  journals  of  Forbes,  and  above 
ill  from  his  faacinsting  books  of  '  Travel  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,'  and  '  Norteag 
isd  it)  GUxaers,'  we  learn  something  of  the  hardship  eudured  and  patience  mani- 
fested in  wresting  the  secrets  from  nature.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  the 
prolonged  investigation  of  Principal  Forbes  that  we  owe  the  most  important  dis- 
co*eriea  of  the  nature,  action,  and  movements  of  glaciers.  Along  with  M.  Agassiz 
led  other  scientific  explorers,  he  encamped  for  some  days  in  a  but  on  the  Lauter- 
Air  Gletscher,  and  so  made  himself  familiar  with  the  inner  beauties  of  the  ice 
vorld.  During  the  following  summer  he  continued  researches  on  his  own 
"Woimt,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  near  Chamouni  ; 
>nd  from  several  weeks'  observation  he  drew  the  conclusions,  that  glaciers  moved, 
list  their  motion  is  approximately  regular,  that  it  is  nearly  as  great  during  the 
night  as  during  the  day,  and  that  the  centre  of  the  glacier  movea  quicker  than  the 
fides.  For  several  days  he  was  not  lees  than  thirteen  hours  each  dayon  the  glacier, 
e^rly  marking  changes.  From  such  keen  researches  into  the  laws  of  those  vast 
iw-fidds,  be  turned  to  explore  some  of  the  most  inaccessible  passes  of  the  Alps, 
i  good  idea  may  be  got  of  what  this  meant  from  a  letter  of  his  describing 
tlie  pansge  to  Chamouniz  l^  the  Col  du  G^ant,  now  a  beaten  path,  but  then 
fawly  iToesed.  'Be  it  known  to  you,'  writes  he,  'that  the  very  niKht  aue- 
»«diiLg  my  last  despatch  I  set  forth  at  1.30  am.,  in  a  fine,  clear,  cola  moon- 
'ight,  s«companied  by  two  guides,  to  mount  the  Col  du  G^ant,  a  pass  which 
taa  not  been  crossed  for  several  years,  and  which  is  11,800  feet  high,  beset  with 
prmmcEs  on  the  south  «de,  and  with  glaciers  on  the  north.  A  very  steep  but  not 
stall  dangerous  climb  brought  us  in  six  hours  of  good  walking  to  the  top,  from 
wlienoe,  b  the  calm,  cold  light  of  a  splendid  and  perfectly  clear  morning,  I  enjoyed 
one  of  the  most  magnificent,  flMd  certainly  the  clearest,  panorama  1  hare  ever 
witneaaed,  extending  from  mSR  Bosa  to  the  Alps  above  Grenoble.  Next  day 
"M  fine,  but  I  was  obliged  to  confine  myself  on  account  of  my  eyes,  which 
tnreatened  inflammation,  for  we  had  passed  all  the  hottest  hours  exposed  to  the 
iMupportable  glare  of  very  fresh  and  highly  crystallized  snow.  I  had  changed  the 
win  of  m  J  face  completely  since,  and  the  guides  suffered  still  more ;  but  the  whole 
journey  wm  w  interesting  and  beautiful,  and  we  were  so  favoured  by  weather, 
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that  I  never  felt  so  little  ffttjgued  by  so  long  a  walk,  and  next  moruiog  vw  m 
freah  u  a  lark,  excepting  only  my  eyen.  T  attribute  this  is  a  great  measure  to  my 
kaviag  druDkaothiugbutcoldteaby  the  way,  wliilat  my  guides,  who  diank  braitdj, 
were  tonnented  by  a  raging  thint.' 

But  Buch  bug-continued  exertions  were  eventually  too  much  for  hie  Mugitin 
frame,  and  from  a  fever  which  be  took  on  hia  way  to  Switierland  in  1643  be 
never  completely  recovered.  All  this  time  his  religious  convictions  were  bdng 
strengthened  and  matured.  We  find  such  a  snggestive  note  as  this  in  his  jODmtl : 
'My  grounds  of  calm  anticipation  of  the  future  have  undoubtedly  m  Bome 
reapecte  greatly  improved  in  theee  five  years.  I  have  a  far  more  settled  and 
reasonable  dependence  on  the  atonement  of  Jeaus  Christ^— a  doctrine  of  whidi 
God's  grace  has  within  these  few  years  revealed  to  me  the  full  importance — sa  a 
eromid  of  hope  and  guide  of  action.'  The  following  Hentenc«s  from  an  introductory 
lecture  to  hie  studente  i^ows  his  eetimate  of  a  well-kept  Sabbath ; — '  By  eameiit- 
nesB  in  your  studies  daring  the  week,  I  advise  you  to  reap  the  eajoyment  of  that 
beneficent  provision  of  the  Almighty ;  and  by  a  sedulous  abstinence  in  thought, 
as  welt  as  in  act,  from  your  ordinary  occupations,  to  restore  the  tone  of  your  miDdn 
and  the  capacity  for  vigorous  exertion.  None  who  have  not  made  a  strong  efioit 
are  aware  of  the  admirably  tranquillizing  influence  of  twenty-four  hours  studiously 
separated  from  the  ordin^r  current  of  thought.     Monday  morning  is  the  epoch  m 


a  periodic  renovation.'  These  words  should  be  pondered  by  thinker 
workers.  A  very  touching  episode  in  the  life  of  Forbes  was  bis  friendabip  for 
John  MackLntoab,  'the  earnest  student'  They  took  excursions  together,  flret  in 
Arrao,  and  afterwards  on  the  Continent.  For  ten  yeais  the  intercODrse  was  cod- 
tinned  betveen  the  Professor  and  his  former  pupU,  until  death  caused  a  brief 
sepaiadon.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  Mackintosh's  death,  Forbes  addressed  a  siugn- 
larly  beautiful  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  asked  his  dying  friend  to  send  him  hii 
love  and  blessing  by  the  pen  of  one  of  his  watchers,  and  to  think  of  him  as  one 
who  wonld  be  present  with  him  in  body  if  be  could,  but  most  certunly  «u 
so  in  soul  and  spirit.  Mackintosh  was  greatly  touched  by  the  sympathy  tendered 
him,  and  replied  :  '  Yonr  name  is  written  on  my  heart,  and  I  can  never  forget  sU 
your  gentleness  and  kindnen.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  will  to  tske  me  home,  it  is  my 
joy  to  think  that  we  part  only  for  a  season.'  It  is  touching  to  discover,  that  Then 
m  1851  the  illness  commenced  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Principal  Forbes, 
memories  of  the  earnest  young  Christian  came  back  to  him,  and  were  very  helpful 
'  May  the  same  Saviour,'  he  wrote,  '  to  whom  he  recommended  me  froxo  his  dying 
bed,  be  my  support  too  when  my  hour  shall  come.'  For  a  considerable  time  at  the 
close  of  1861  hie  life  trembled  in  the  balance.  He  was  paying  the  penalty  of 
years  of  uninterrupted  work,  for  the  strain  wsa  too  great  upon  a  frame  not  origi- 
nally robust.  From  this  point  he  was  forced  to  desist  from  active  research  iitd 
exploratiou,  though  with  great  care  hb  life  was  prolonged  for  a  consideralite 
period,  and  .be  did  good  service  in  St.  Andrews  as  Principal  of  the  United 
College  in  die  Univeruty.  To  this  post  he  was  transferred  in  1869^  on  tb«  I 
appointment  of  his  former  rival  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  chair  to  the  I^iBcipfJ-  I 
ship  of  Edinbnrgh  University.  The  change  was  every  way  suited  both  to  hia 
tastes  aitd  to  his  health;  although,  from  the  amonnt  of  reformation  which  ht 
sought  to  effect  in  that  andent  and  renowned  seat  of  learning,  his  post  tamed 
out  to  be  DO  mnecore.  Those  deeply  earnest  views  of  huiuan  life  whidi 
had  marked  the  early  part  of  his  career  no  less  marked  its  close,  and  the  lite 
conscientiousness  and  passionate  Jove  for  the  right  characterized  his  interconne 
with  the  St.  Andrews  Senatus  and  students  that  had  been  so  well  known  i>i  | 
Edinburgh.  Though  not  able  for  much  exertion,  what  he  could  do  he  did 
with  hie  might.  'Sia  finances  of  bis  own  college,  and  then  of  the  Univeinty, 
became  his  care ;  he  originated  a  college  ball  as  »^ace  of  residence  for  BtDdciit|^ 
under  proper  superintendence ;  he  occasionallv  d^vered  lectures  on  some  of  )>> 
favourite  topics,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  preservation  and  beautifying  cf 
that  earliest  joece  of  nniversity  building  in  Scotland,  the  college  chapel  of  St 
Salvador's.  And  so  the  closing  years  were  roent  between  St.  Andrews— tl'*' 
home  of  hallowed  memories — and  Pitlochrie,  where  he  could  gratify  his  taste  fet  I 
the  romantic  and  beantifol.    In  1867  his  health  visibly  declined,  and  a  violer 
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abroad  was  reoommended  by  bis  pfajddans.  He  alternated  between  Connee  and 
Hj6res,  but  with  no  lasting  benefit.  He  Uogered,  indeed,  for  nearly  twelve 
niontbg,  but  naa  never  able  to  be  dreued  or  be  out  of  bed  beyond  an  bour  at  a 
time.  In  the  Bummer  of  1868  he  determined  to  leave  Hy^res,  and  set  out  for 
ClitWn.  The  journey,  bo  haiardous,  was  undertaken  with  great  reeolution,  and 
las  coinptetea  aucoeasfully.  '  A  return  of  the  hemorrhage  was  very  likely 
to  occur,  and  had  it  occurred,  wonld  in  all  probability  have  proved  fatal.  So 
fully  was  he  aware  of  this  himself,  that  the  day  before  we  started,  lie  wrote 
in  pencil,  and  placed  in  his  wife's  hands,  a  paper,  with  clear  and  distinct 
directjona  aa  to  bow  she  was  to  act  in  auch  an  event ;  and  having  done  this,  and 
feeling  l^t  he  was  in  God's  hands,  be  quietly  left  himself  in  them.  There  waa 
no  ahnnking  fear  or  dread  of  the  future.  I  have  seldom  seen  any  one  who  had  the 
same  simple  and  almost  childlike  confidence  that  all  waa  right,  so  long  as  he  sub- 
mitted  and  trusted  himself  entirely  to  his  heavenly  Father's  care.'  This  testimony 
ie  given  by  one  who  watched  over  him  during  all  the  anxieties  of  that  protracted 
illness.  On  finding  his  strength  grsdnally  (hminiehing,  he  sent  to  the  UniverBity 
Coort  his  resignation  of  FrincipalSiip,  and  having  thus  severed  the  last  tie  that 
boond  him  to  public  life,  he  lay  quietly  expecting  the  end.  That  waa  not  far  off. 
To  hia  wife  he  said,  '  I  have  no  donbt  or  fear.'  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the 
riimee  came.  His  eldest  boy  stood  beside  him ;  he  took  his  hand  lovingly  in  his, 
ud  five  minntes  afterwards  be  breathed  his  last,  still  holding  hia  son's  hand.  He 
vae  laid  to  rest  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinbui^h,  on  the  &th  Jannary  1869,  and 
tbe  jew  tree  which  grew  beside  hia  window,  when  the  old  house  of  Dean  was  his 
lioDie,  DOW  shadows  hx  grave, 

As  onr  object  in  this  notice  has  been  to  bring  together  some  of  the  religious 
upects  of  FrincipEd  Forbes'  character,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  appreciative 
summing  up  of  Principal  Shairp  on  this  head  r — '  Religion  and  science  in  him  were 
so  far  independent  that  he  never  troubled  himself  to  build  bridges  of  reconciliatioa 
between  them,  such  aa  are  so  common  now-a-days.  Still  less  did  it  ever  occur  to 
bim  to  import  into  religion  those  physical  modes  of  thought  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
1  think  1  can  see  the  look  of  grave  contempt  with  which  he  would  have  regarded 
an;  one  who  proposed  to  traoe  the  origin  of  all  things  to  the  working  of  a  blind, 
Boiillees  force,  rather  than  to  the  ordering  of  a  living  and  all-wise  mind.  With 
Faraday,  he  believed  that  no  man  by  reasoning  or  science  can  find  out  God ;  and 
if  uy  tried  to  do  so,  they  would  have  got  little  help  from  Forbes.  Bat  in  him 
Aej  would  have  seen  one  well  acquainted  with  ail  that  modem  science  has  really 
■node  good,  and  vfith  all  the  metnoda  by  which  it  works, — one  who  had  himself 
>^edreal  contributions  to  scientific  discovery,  and  who  looked  forward  hopefully 
to  fir  greater  things  yet  to  be  discovered,  but  who  yet  held  by  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  and  the  great  Christian  verities  aa  the  anchor  of  his  hope,  and  this  in  no 
dim  struggling  way,  but  with  the  most  practical  and  ennobling  faith.  .  .  .  There 
vere  those  associated  with  him,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  who  owed  to  hts 
strong  hut  unobtmsiTe  faith  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  effects  on  their  own 
cbaracter;  and  that  faith  which  had  guided  himself  and  influenced  others  in  the 
day  of  his  activity  did  not  fwl  when  the  great  trials,  of  life  fell  upon  him.  During 
the  long  shadows  of  declining  life,  as  earth  with  its  interests  receded,  the  things 
nueeD  cune  closer  to  him,  and  continued  to  be  hia  strength  and  consolation  to  the 
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At  the  dose  of  a  sermon  on  2  Cor.  v.  8,  many  things,  apart  from  his  bodily  ail- 

^  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  of  Broughton  ments,  to  moke  life  pleasant  to  him,  be 

Place  Ghnrch,  Edinburgh,  gave  the  fol-  was  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the 

lowing  notice  of  Mr.  Marshall :—  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord. 

'The  text  from  which  I   have  thus  To  bewith  Ghristwas,  inhis  estimate,  to 

udieued  you  describee  the  experience  g^t  home;  to  be  with  Ohiist  was  heaven, 
of  joor  departed  elder,   Hr.   Marshall,  '  During  all  his  lengthened  season  of  ill- 

™™8  the  prolonged  season  of  frailty  ness,  no  cloud  of  donbt  or  of  teor  ever 

"lU  hta  terminated  in  his  death.    Witli  cuat  even  a  passing  shadow  upon  his 
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hopes;  and  in  the  midst  of  pftin,  near  to  umTeiBally  honoured  and  trusted.    He 

the  close  of  hia  days  upon  earth,  that  had  never  "  made  hoate  to  be  rich,"  or 

must  Bometimes  hare  risen  to  agony,  he  Bonght  a  short  road  to  fortune,  which  n 

never  gave  atterance  to  a  murmuring  generally  a  deviation  from  the  open  road 

word.     And  aU  this  confidence  vas  en-  of  plain  nnd  honest  dealing,  and  a  part 

lightened  and  well  founded.     It  drew  of  the   broad    road   which    leadeth  to 

its  strength  and  support  from  the  same  destruction.     It  was  f,  noble  spectacle, 

quarter  as  Paul's — "  He  knew  whom  he  at  the  close  of  Samnel's  public  career  ss 

had  believed."     He  is  the  last  of  that  a  judge,  when,  old  and  grey-headed,  be 

goodly  band  of  elders  whom  I  found  in  could  make  his  appeal  to  the  assembled 

the  sesuon  when  I  came  to  be  your  tribes,  and  eay,  "Behold,  here  I  am; 

miniBter.      We    Hfaall    long    miss    that  witness  against  me  before  the  Lord  and 

faniiUarand  venerable  form,  upon  which  before  His  anointed;  whose  ox  have  I 

every  eye  in  the  congregation  looked  taken  ?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  ?  or 

with    affection,   regarding  him  as   the  whom  have  I  defrauded?  whom  have  1 

father  of  our  session  and  congregation,  oppressed?   or  of  whose   hand   have  I 

and  the  friend  to  all.  received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes 

'  You  will  naturally  expect  me  to  pre-  therewith  ?  and  I  will  restore  it.    And 

sent  you  with  some  biographical  notices  the  people  said.  Thou  hast  not  defratided 

of  Mr.  Marshall;  and  I  proceed  to  com-  us  nor  oppressed  us,  ndther  hast  thou 

ply  with  your  wishes  aU  the  more  readily,  taken  ought  of  any  man's  hand."  Within 

becanse  I   believe  these   notices,   brief  hisawnwidebusinesacircle.oardepsrted 

though  they  must  necessarily  be,  will  father  could  have  spoken  the  same  Ian- 

carry  with   them   some   very  valuable  gu^e.    Who  could  have  cast  a  stone  at 

kasons.    Mr.  Marshal!  was  bom  at  Law-  bis  good  name  ?    He  himself,  indeed,  has 

head,  ne^r  Penicuick,  on  Cluistmas  day  with  great  modesty  stated  this  as  one  of 

1794.    It  is  gratifying  to  me  (a  know  tlie  1«ssons  of  bis  life.  At  the  close  of  Ma 

that  he  was  baptised  by  a  grand-oncte  fifty  yeaiB  as  a  merchant  and  a  master, 

of  my  own,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Conuie  of  be  made  a  present  to  all  the  servuits 

Penicuick,  in  whose  congregation  Hr.  and  employ^  in  his  house  of  busines, 

Merehall's   father  was   an   elder.      His  ronsisting  of  Beveral  hundred  pounda, 

father  was  a  man  of  singular  piety,  with  and  in  the  letter  which  enclosed  the  gift, 

a  remarkable  gift  of  prayer,  and  delight  after  referring  to  the  mercies  of  God  to 

in  it;  and  many  a  midnight  hour  was  him  during  a  long  life-time,  he  added: 

spent  by  him  in  praying  for  liis  children.  "  Now,  dear  friends,  let  me  assure  yea 

Such  prayers  are  among  the  richest  in-  most  affectionately  that  success  in  busi- 

heritances  tliat  a  good  man  can  leave  to  ness  does  not  always  flow  from  superior 

hia  sons  and  danghters.     In  the  village  gifts  or  talents,  natural  or  acquired,  bat 

school  of  the  district  he  received  the  from  steady,  diligent,  persevering,  tralb- 

osual  good  solid   education  which  has  f  ul,  upright  industry,  which  I  earnestly 

made  these  sclioda  so  great  a  benefit  to  urge  upon  all  of  yoti  most  dUigentJy  to 

Scotland;  but  tiiere  was  a  home  educa-  cultivate." 

Ition  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  '  The  good  influence  of  early  pareDtil 

godly  family  circle,  which  was  fitting  training  was  not  lost  upon  him,  but  it 

him  to  fill  the  position  which  God  had  appears    that    companionship    with   a 

designed  for  him.  younger  brother  of  sterling  piety,  who 

'  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Marshall  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  study  for  lie 

cametoEdinbUTgh,  and  was  apprenticed  Christian   ministry,  was  the   means  of 

in  the  house  of  buuness  with  which  he  leading  him  to  yi^d  himself  to  Christ, 

Bubaequentiy  became    connected    as    a  and   to   declare   himself  to  be  on  the 

partner.    It  wonld  be  a  pleasing  task  Lord's  side.    At  first  he  became  a  maa- 

to  trace   his   gradual   ascent   in    this  ber  of  another  congregation,  but  he  vu 

"house"  from  one  position  of  trust  to  early  attracted  to  Broughton  Race  by 

another,  his  rec^ition  into  partnership,  the   singular    expository   gifts   of   Dr. 

and  his  rising  at  length  to  be  the  chief  of  Brown;  and  as  his  merits  were  not  long 

the  bosinees,  and  indeed  the  sole  partner,  in  being  discovered,  he  was  soon  »ft« 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  our  present  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  eldership, 

purpose,  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  Through  intimacy  with  aome  eiceUent 

years  of  partnership,  Mr.  Marshall  stood  men  who  were  training  as  raissimvies 

before  the  world  as  a  commercial  man  for  India,  aikdalso  through  the  muriiga 
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of  relatives  to  musioDBTtes  in  other  ports 
of  the  world,  as  well  bb  from  the  power 
of  iutelligent  piety  iu  his  own  heart,  be 
was  led  from  aji  earljr  period  to  take  a. 
deep  iuteretrt  iu  ChristiaD  miBaioDa,  and 
tliis  interest  grew  with  his  fears  and 
Etrengthened  with  his  Btreii)(Oi.  1  qoes- 
tion  whether  an;  man  in  our  denomina- 
tion  knew  more  about  the  miscioQary 
enterprises  of  otir  Church,  or  contributed 
to  them  with  more  steady  and  consci- 
eatiooa  liberality,  "  according  as  the 
Lord  bad  prospered  him."  For  many  a 
bag  year  he  waa  the  efficient  secretary 
ot  our  congregational  MiMionary  Society, 
grudging  no  toil  or  care  which  his  office 
brought  apon  him,  while  for  the  greater 
p^  of  hia  public  life  he  sat  as  a  most 
Tsluod  Director  on  onr  Synod's  Mission 
Boaid.  It  was  a  most  characteristic 
d(»e  to  his  public  acts,  that  a  very  few 
days  before  the  end  came,  he  not  only 
subscribed,  but  gave  a  donation  of  £G0O 
for  our  new  mission  to  Japan,  on  which 
we  are  entering  on  so  munificent  a  scale. 
Nothing  that  belonged  to  Broughton 
Place  congregation  was  indifferent  to 
him.  He  Lterally  loved  it  with  a  kind 
of  sacred  attachment.  With  a  heart 
that  took  in  earnest  men  and  earnest 
chuichea  of  every  denomination,  he  re- 
gwded  this  church  with  a  holy  patriot- 
ism, believing  that  the  best  way  to  build 
tbe  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  for  each  mac 
to  attend  to  the  port  of  the  wall  that  was 
before  his  own  door.  His  liberal  and 
wslcome  gift  of  the  Hvitory  of  Brough- 
ton Place  Church,  written  by  Mother 
demoted  member  of  our  session,  was  like 
a  keepeske  sent  to  every  one  of  you  from 
his  deathbed. 

'  He  delighted,  like  all  sincerely  pions 
men,  in  the  ordinance  of  public  worship. 
It  was  like  a  ruling  passion.  He  did 
indeed  "rejoice  when  his  feet  stood 
"ithin  the  gates  of  Jemsalem."  And 
vhea,  in  consequence  of  growing  weak- 
MW,  he  was  constrained  to  tarry  at 
noiuo  OD  Sabbaths,  he  waited  to  divide 
tta  spoil  He  longed  for  the  return  of 
tbiiea  who  had  been  at  church,  that  he 
iniglit  receive  bis  portion ;  and  he  often 
"id,  when  the  substance  of  the  discourse 
*M  reported  to  him,  "  That  was  spoken 
for  me."  Ii  ig  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
feceired  his  own  testimony  that  he 
^ved  peculiar  benefit  from  some  recent 
lectuws  which  I  addressed  to  you  on  the 
15th  chap,  of  the  let  EpisUe  to  the  Corin- 
"UUM,  on  the  "  resurrection  of  the  just." 


'  His  valuable  services  io  connection 
with  public  religious  and  philanthropic 
institutions  were  acknowledged  by 
special  "minutes"  sent  to  his  famUy 
immediately  after  his  death — as,  by  the 
Beli^ous  Tract  and  Book  Society,  the 
Destitute  Sick  and  Religious  Tract 
Societies  of  Leith,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Synod's  Mission  Board,  over  which  he 
presided  for  a  number  of  years. 

'  I  shall  be  repeating  what  is  already 
more  or  less  known  by  many  of  you, 
when  T  refer  to  Mr.  Marshall's  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  an  elder.  He  was  elected 
and  ordained  to  the  eldership  in  this 
congregation  in  1885,  so  thac  be  held 
the  important  office  among  you  for  the 
unusuiuly  long  period  of  thirty-eight 
years.  Few  men  have  ever  attended  to 
its  various  duties  with  more  persevering 
conacientiousness.  It  was  no  empty  or . 
merely  ornamental  name  with  him.  He 
seemed  to  hear  the  voice  ever  souDding 
in  bis  ear,  "  Take  heed  unto  the  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  an  overseer."  At  the  time  of  his 
election,  he  was  engaged  to  bo  married 
to  her  who  has  proved  to  him,  throngh 
their  united  married  lite,  so  true  a  help- 
mate, and  before  the  marriage  waa  con- 
summated he  obtained  her  willing  pro- 
mise that  she  would  never  impede  or 
hinder  hun  in  his  duties  as  an  under- 
shepherd  over  the  flock  of  Christ — a  pro- 
mise which,  as  it  was  given  with  the  full 
consent  of  one  who  was  like-minded  with 
himself,  was  roost  faithfully  redeemed. 

'Experience  has  long  since  taught  us 
that  if  a  congregation  like  our  own  is  to 
be  efficiently  superintended,  it  is  iadia- 
pensable  that  it  be  divided  into  districts, 
and  that  each  district  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  one  or  more  elders.  Those 
were  an  especially  favoured  portion  of 
the  church  who  resided  in  Mr.  Marshall's 
district.  He  undertook  the  care  of  them 
in  good  earnest.  One  thing  which  he 
not  only  aimed  at,  hut  accomplished,  was 
to  make  himself  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  the  friend  ot  every  member, 
interesting  himself  even  in  their  temporal 
affairs,  sympathiziDg  with  tbem  iu  all 
their  joys  and  sorrons,  advising  them  in 
their  difficulties,  and  above  all,  tenderly 
and  prayerfully  concerning  himself  about 
their  spiritual  good.  The  effect  was  that 
every  member  in  his  district  looked  upon 
him  as  his  friend.  They  knew  that  he 
was  one  to  whom  they  could  never  go 
for  advice  and  comfort  in  vain. 
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'He  made  admirable  we  of  poitioDs  able  for  the  heavenliness  of  his  tboughU, 

of  hU  Sabbath  eveQingB,  visiting  a  few  his  care  foe  the  comfort  of  thoaB  around 

of  the  familiea  when  he  was  most  likelj  him,  and  hia  adoring  sense  of  the  dlTiue 

to  find  all  ita  members  at  liome,  con-  gooduess.     One  erecing,  having  called 

versing  with  them  on  religiouB  tiiemea,  his  beloved  wife  to  his  aide,  he  aaid:  "I 

aud  conducting,  on  the  occasion  of  hie  wiah  to  tell   jou  what  a  graciouB  God 

welcome  visit,  the  family  worship.     In  God  haa  been  to  me.     He  has  led  me  all 

nothing  did  bi&  lender  senae  of  reapon-  mj  life  long.    He  has  led  me  very  gent^ 

Ability   more   show   itself  than   in   his  and   lovingly  through  these  few  weeia 

anxious  interest  in  young  persons  re-  paat,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  especi- 

ceived  into  the  fellowahip  of  the  Church,  ally  my  young  friends,  that  they  may 

He  was  favourable  to  early  membeiship,  also    put    their    tmst    in    Him.       He 

"not  breaking  the  bruised  leed;"  but,  delighted  much  in  hearing  hymoa  sung 

at  the  same  time,  he  was  anxious  to  be  to  him.     One  evening,  a  member  of 

assured  tbat  there  was  living  religion,  the  family  was  singing  this  verse  of 

however  feeble,  before  there  was  a  pubUo  a.  hymn — 

profession  of  it.      And  for  months  after  "■SiER,  0  aing,  yeheirsof  glor;; 

their  reception  into  membership,  he  was  SbouC  four  triumphs  aa  you  gol 

accustomed  to  bold  occasional  meetings  Zion'a  gslea  will  open  to  you, 

with  those  young  disciples,   adding   to  ^'"'  "'"  °'"'  ^°  ™'™°'»  through, 

their  Christian  knowledge,  and  fanning  His  countenance  became  quite  radiant, 

into  a  stronger  flame  their  first  love.    A  and  he  continued  to  gaze   rapturoualy 

district  wrought  as  his  was  became  like  upward,  as  if  unconscious  of   anything 

a  well-watered  garden.  around  him.    When  spoken  to,  he  wept, 

'  Mr.  Marshall  was  naturally  reservod,  and  in  a  voice  of  surprise  said,  "  I  am 

and  averse  to  whatever  had  the  look  of  back  again;  I  thonght  I  had  got  away 

display.    This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  home.      On  another  occasion,  when  one 

he  wished  his  funeral  to  be  attended  only  was  repeating  that  line  of  the  23d  Fsalm, 

by  a  few;  it  also  accounts  for  the  fact,  "  Yea,   though  I  walk  in  death's  dark 

that  it  was  only  by  his  inner  friends  that  vale,"  be  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis, 

his  solid  worth  and  the  deep  afiectioa  of  "  Not  dark  vale  to   me."      The   night 

his  heart  were  fully  kuown.    It  is  always  before  his  death,  when  he  was  in  great 

a  good  sign  of  a  man's  character  when  suffering,  this  verse  was  repeated  to  him, 

the  nearest  view  of  it  leaves  the  most  "  Heart  and  flesh  do  faint  and  fail,  but 

favonrable  impression.  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my 

'Though  the  period  of  Hr.  Marshall's  portion  forever;"  he  said,  "That  is  help 
.  illness  was  in  one  sense  prolonged,  it  for  nae."  His  last  words,  spoken  in  great 
was  not  until  near  the  end  that  be  was  faintnees,  were:  "  God  is  the  portion  of 
a  great  sufferer.  The  last  two  years  of  my  soul."  Mr.  Marshall  "fell  asleep" 
his  life  were  like  the  gentle  ebbing  ofa  ontheafternoonoCMay  4th,  andwasthns 
tide,  or  the  calm  of  a  quiet  sunset  "  loosed  from  his  bonds  on  the  Sabbath- 
Through  all  that  season  he  was  remark-  day." ' 


^^t  (SUanjr. 

THE  ART  OF  BUBDEN-BEARINQ. 

Evert  man  mnstbear  his  own  burden;  and  as  some  loads  are  rather  heavy,  it  is  im- 
portant that  each  should  understand  the  art  of  carrying.  And  without  multiplying 
rules,  there  are  three  hints  which  it  would  be  always  well  to  follow ; — A  good  road  « 
a  great  relief  to  a  heavy  burden.  The  same  weight  which  wonld  be  insupportahle 
through  miry  fields,  or  over  a  broken  rocky  wilderness,  is  endurable  on  the  king's 
highway.  The  cross  which  is  given  you  to  carry,  when  in  the  path  of  duty,  mil 
not  crush  you ;  but  if  you  quit  the  way  of  the  commandment,  if  you  go  where 
there  are  no  footsteps  of  the  Forerunner,  or  try  near  patlis  and  evauve,  yon  may 
either  stump  through  the  slough,  and  be  drowned  in  perdition,  or,  with  the  stiff 
heavy  day  adhering  to  your  sandals,  yon  may  find  a  triple  toil, — the  burden  on  yonr^ 
back,  and. the  burden  at  each  leaden  heel.     Whether  large  or  Utile,  if  the  load  be 
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hard,  you  may  tave  yoarttlf  h)  inUrpoiing  some  soft  lining.  Many  ft  brow  ■would 
ache  lesB,  muif  a  ehonldei  would  not  be  aochafedand  galled,  if  between  that  brow 
sod  that  bardeo,  if  between  th&t  shoulder  and  that  yoke,  there  came  the  famous 
pad  called  Patience,  In  A'wm  Toi«s,  and  other  books  of  northern  mythology,  you 
coDttnoally  read  about  troUg — frightful  creaturee,  which  come  out  of  orerices  in 
the  moantajna,  and  atop  travellers  in  their  journey ;  but  if  one  of  theae  spirits  of 
daitoeas  be  anyhow  hindered  from  getting  back  to  his  den  before  Bunniee,  the 
moment  a  ray  of  light  reaches  Ii'th  he  splits  all  in  pieces,  and  a  few  splinters  of 
flint  are  all  that  remain  of  him.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  path — there  is  a  troll  in  tJie 
para.  This  long  leseon  which  you,  scholar,  have  got  to  learn — this  disagreeable 
commission  which  yon,  man  of  business,  hare  got  to  execute— tliia  very  unpleasant 
plAce  which  you,  servantj  have  got  to  fill — it  cornea  out  and  growk,  a  hideous 
monster,  threatening  to  devour  yon,  and  scaring  away  your  happiness.  Bnt  after 
all  he  is  only  a  troll ;  he  cannot  stand  sunshine.  Turn  on  him  a  smiling  look, 
lud  he  is  done  for ;  ugly  goblin  that  he  is,  Kive  him  your  brightest,  cheeriest  look, 
and  not  only  will  he  fly  all  to  flints,  but  perhaps  you  may  eepy  an  angel  where  the 
spectre  disappeared.  Bweetnesa  of  apirit — sunshine — is  fanous  for  dispelling  fears 
Kud  difficultiea ;  patiotce  ia  a  mighty  help  to  the  burden -bearer.  To  which  we  just 
add — Oie  art  of  packing,  the  art  of  placing  and  adjuaCiisg.  You.  amy  have  met  a 
Swiss  mountaineer  coming  or  going  from  market,  viih  so  many  things  on  his 
back,  that  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  you  to  carry  them  you  would  have  been 
pnizled  with  the  problem  how  to  diapoee  of  them.  That  piiil  of  milk  you  might 
DSiVe  carried  in  one  hand,  and  that  cheese  in  another ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with 
tUa  web  of  linen,  and  that  bunch  of  onions,  and  theae  sprigs  of  mistletoe,  and  all 
that  hunting  gear?  It  woald  need  a  dozen  hands;  and  not  even  then,  for  they 
are  such  awkward  packages,  without  holdfast  or  handle.  Bot  on  the  ahetvee  of  his 
cniiouB  perpendicular  barrow  or  carry-all,  the  clever  cow-herd  arranges  them 
securely,  and  aliugs  them  on  his  shoiildeis,  and  trudges  on  with  his  sustaining 
Alpine  stick  in  one  hand,  and  nothing  at  all  in  the  other.  Some  people  live  at 
random.  They  have  no  arrangement,  no  method,  do  forecast.  They  rush  out 
into  the  day,  clutching  at  the  work  which  first  occurs;  and  on  the'top  of  that 
comes  aometiiing  else,  and  then  some  other  thing  utterly  unexpected,  and  whieh 
hid  Qo  right  to  come  at  all,  and  they  cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  '  What  a  bother  I 
;pu  see  both  my  hands  are  already  full.  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  can  also 
iOich  and  carry  with  hia  teeth  ? '  Whereas,  dear  friend,  if  you  had  taken  five 
miiLutee  in  the  morning  to  think  over  and  arrange  the  occupations  of  the  day-^if 
cu  by  one  you  had  placed  them  on  that  famous  frame  oolled  prayer,  you  could 
have  easily  shouldered  them,  and  as  with  one  hand  you  leaned  upon  the  staff  of 
the  promiae,  the  other  would  have  been  free  for  any  incidental  work  which  was 
given  it  to  do,  and  like  an  orderly  carrier  depositdng  hia  parcels  as  he  passes  along, 
as  one  Uttle  turn  and  one  great  task  after  anotW  were  finished  aa  the  hours 
moved  on,  you  would  get  home  in  the  evening  lightly  laden  at  last. — Dr.  Jaueh 
Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  6. 

WHAT  ALTAR  HAVE  WE? 

The  openine  words  of  Heb.  ziii.  19,  '  We  have  an  altar,'  the  meaning  of  which 
*e  are  to  Snd  from  the  context,  may  be  seen  as  the  heading  of  compositions 
intended  to  show  that  t^e  miniater  is  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  a 
'■leans  of  propitiation.  By  detaching  a  phrase  of  Scripture  from  its  natural  con- 
necUoo,  and  ignoring  all  related  tmth,  one  may  make  the  inspired  volume  teach 
^Iniost  anything ;  but  it  ia  at  the  cost  of  its  reputation  as  a  book  of  wisdom,  to 
say  nothing  of  tiie  good  sense  of  such  espoeitoiK 

Foolish  aa  is  the  argument  so  founded,  that  is  a  most  aeriona  pofdtdon  which  it  is 
DTODght  to  sostaan.  It  affects  not  only  the  position  of  the  ministiy,  bnt  the 
f^gioos  experience  of  the  people,  because  it  affects  our  views  of  the  one  great 
■Krifice  offered  by  Obriat.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  know  of  what  kind  is  that 
altar  to  which  Christians  come. 

The  word  is  of  frequent  use  in  Scripture.  The  flist  altar  eiprewly  named  ie 
ISoah's  (Gen.  viji.  20),  erected  on  his  coming  ont  of  the  ark.  Traditions  regard- 
ing so  altar  erected  by  Adam,  on  which  Cain  and  Abel  offered,  and  affirming  tiiat 
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God  erected  ttie  fiist  altar  prior  to  creation,  and  made  man  upon  it,  are  worthlees 
aa  to  fact,  and  only  snggestiTe  of  tbe  conBincaoDB  place  the  altar  held  in  all  audeot 
leliraouB  thioking. 

We  need  not  We  look  at  altars,  of  nhicli  we  have  eereral  illuitrationfi  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  hsTe  a  memorial  rather  than  a  religioua  use,  such  m  thoea  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  diTine  interdict  against  peace  with  Amalek,  and  of  the  per- 
petnal  unity  of  the  separated  tribes  with  their  brethren,  notwithstanding  that 
'Jordan  rolled  between'  their  poaaesaionH  (Eiod.  ivii.  15,  16,  and  Joah.  zziL 
10-29). 

The  altars  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  those  that  posaees  divine  aaaction  for 
religious  nses ;  and  the  question  that  conoems  ns  is,  do  they  run  on  into  the  New 
Testament,  and  stand  to  ns  as  they  did  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old? 

The  two  altars  that  Moses  made  by  divine  command,  and  which  were  renewed 
and  modified  in  the  changes  which  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  underwent,  were 
that  of  burnt-ofFering  and  that  of  inceuse.  That  of  the  burnt -ofFeriug  had  to  do 
with  sacrifice,  shedding  of  blood,  making  of  atonement,  uid  averting  divine  anger. 
Its  fire  wB«  never  to  die  out.  It  was  not  the  symbol  of  deity,  like  that  whjch 
Boman  Testala  guarded,  or  Persian  prints  kept  constantly  borning.  It  was  the 
means  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  Jewish  worship.  Its  origin  was  regarded  as 
divine,  and  it  snggeated  that  the  people  should  never  cease  to  be  divine  woiship< 
pers,  a  '  kingdom  of  priests  nnto  the  Lord  "  (Ezod.  xiz.  6). 

On  this  altar  blood  was  sprinkled,  and  the  sacriSces  were  consumed.  It  hallowed 
the  gift.     It  was  nothing  if  not  for  sacrificial  purposes. 

The  altar  of  incense  had  no  euch  use.  Once  a  year  it  was  sprintded  with  blood 
(Eiod.  iix.  10),  as  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  great  day  of  atonement.  Sweet 
incense  was  bnmed  on  it  daily.  It  is  the  expres^n  of  a  people's  praise,  the  praise 
itself  accepted  on  the  gronnd  of  their  being  atoned  for.  So  the  homa  of  it  once  a 
year  bear  the  traces  of  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin.  When  heaven  is  repre- 
sentiid  in  Scripture  under  the  figure  of  a  temple,  we  miss  from  it  the  altar  of  bnmt- 
offering.  No  more  atonement  is  to  be  made.  The  saints  are  '  perfected  for  ever' 
by  the  one  o£FeriDg  long  since  made.  But  we  do  find  the  altar  of  incense ;  lot 
praise  is  perpetual.  '  They  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
trod  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.'  A  live  coal  from  ofF  ^e  altar 
(Isa.  vi.  6,  7),  of  which  the  smoke  or  incense  filled  the  house  (ver.  4),  touches 
the  li^  of  Isuah  that  he  may  speak  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  (The  traditjoa  of  the 
Jews  la,  that  the  original  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  emitted  no  smoke.)  In 
Bev,  viii.  3,  4,  heaven  is  presented  to  the  apostle's  gaze-  an  angel  stands  by  the 
altar  of  incense,  with  a  golden  censer  and  much  incense,  which  he  offers  ap  with 
the  prayera  of  the  saints.  Symbolic  though  these  representations  be,  the  absence 
of  any  other  altar  is  not  without  significance. 

Now  we  come  to  the  New  Testameut,  where  worship  is  set  up  by  the  apostles, 
and  a  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  reconstructed.  But  we  miss  all  allusion  to  an  altar 
of  any  kind.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  distinct  religions  edifices  for  Christian 
purposes  were  not  erected  in  apostolic  times.  If  the  altar  had  been  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  ritual,  it  wonld  have  been  provided  for  as  truly  as  by  Abra- 
ham or  Noah.  The  early  Ohristiana  were  at  home  in  the  synagogue,  which  had  ne 
altar ;  and  their  simple  worship  easily  accommodated  itself  to  the  private  honse. 

Not  that  there  is  mlence  regarding  all  sacrifice ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  constantly  on  the  lips  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  They  '  glory  in  tlte 
cross,' where  the  Redeemer  'put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself'  (Heb.  ii.  36). 
They  speak  of  the  shedding  of  blood  which  '  cleanseth  from  all  sin,'  and  of  a  Saviour 
who  '  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  But  they  give  no  hint  of  a  Christian  altar 
for  any  renewal  or  presentation  or  representation  of  that  offering.  They  have 
indeed  a  rite  for  the  showing  for^  of  Christ's  death,  but  it  has  no  altar  or  sacred 
place  connected  with  it.  Its  only  requisites  are  these  of  a  simple  meal,  and  it  cm 
be  observed  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 

They  do  indeed  speak  of  a  Christian  sacrifice,  but  it  is  always  defined  in  iti 
nature  so  strictly  that  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  one  offering.  They  offer 
a  living  sacrifice  (Kom.  lii.  1),  but  it  is  the  daily  consecration  of  themselves  to 
'  G$>d.    It  is  not  reaerabUuce  to  the  Hebrew  sacrifice,  but  contrast  with  it,  that 
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gives  point  to  the  statement.  They  offer  a  sacrifice,  but  it  ie  not  in  any  distinct  or 
eidusire  way,  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  it  ia  the  'sacrifice  of  praise'  (Heb.  xiii.  15), 
'  tbat  is  the  fruit  of  the  lips,  giving  thanks  to  His  name.'  Aod  when  they  say, 
'  We  haTe  an  altar '  (Heb.  xiii.  10),  it  is  not  to  assert  that,  in  any  form  answering 
to  the  Jewish,  they  offer  sacrifice ;  it  is  to  assert  the  radical  difference  between  the  . 
Jewish  method  and  theirs,  a  difference  so  radical  tbat  serving  at  both  is  impossible. 
He  who  would  be  a  priest  at  the  Jewish  altar,  and  go  on  sacrificing,  by  that  very . 
faetahula  himself  out  from  the  spiritual  provision  of  which  the  Christian  shares, 
end  to  which  the  Redeemer  alluded  as  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood 
(John.  vi.  54, 55) — that  is,  having  Him  so  incorporated  with  ua,  and  )ia  with  Him, 
lliat  we  shall  be  as  one  before  God. 

This  beiog  the  caae,  it  is  obvious  that  our  fathers  of  the  Reformation  did  not 
obey  a  mere  fanatical  impulse  when  they  cast  out  altars.  They  logically  followed 
out  a  principle  fundamental  in  Christianity,  that  Christ's  sacrifice  is  com[Jete  for 
ever,  and  that  we  do  not  repeat,  or  represent,  but  plead  it.  To  turn  the  people  to 
'a  pure  language'  on  this  subject  would  be  no  iuconsiderable  gain.  Educated 
persons,  of  course,  know  tbat  the  'hymeneal  altar'  of  the  newspapers  comes  to  us 
not  from  JndaJam,  but  from  heathenism,  with  its  Hymen  as  god  of  marriage.  The 
Christian  Church  in  mediieval  days  made  the  altar  everything ;  and  the  supposed 
'sacrifice'  thereon  naturally  drove  the  people  to  worship  and  adore  on  their  knees. 
It  was  no  narrowness,  it  was  a  wise  precaution,  that  discouraged  this  '  appearance 
of  evil,'  and  taught  men  to  sit  at  the  communion  table,  and  to  stand  up  in  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  If  the  evil  never  had  gained  place  in  the  world,  reverence 
might  have  safely  eipressed  itself  by  the  lowliest  attitude ;  but  the  theoretical  and 
practical  error  still  remaining  and  still  asserting  itself,  it  is  safe  for  Christian 
Churches  to  withhold  anything  which  might  be  construed  into  even  partial  appro- 
batioa— QuMfMms  o/the  Day,  by  Dit.  Hall,  New  York. 


^0me  €'txtlt. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

'  What  a  beautiful  sermon  we  have  had  '  Well,  since  yon  ask  me  so  -plainly,' 

lUs  afternoon  I '  remarked  Mra.  Grant  replied  Hrs.  King,  '  I  must  say  I  did  not ; 

on  returning  from  church.     '  I  think  indeed,  I  thought  it  most  extravagant — 

there  are  not  many  who  can  equal  our  I  could  not  take  it  in  at  all.' 

minister.'  'But  was   it  not  scriptural?'  asked 

'Healwayspreacheswell,' replied  her  Mrs.  Grant, 

husband.     '  I  fancy  yon  will  hardly  hear  'Of  course  the  text  was  taken  from 

a  better  sermon  than  that  from  your  the  Bible,'  answered  Mrs.  King ;   '  but 

Eaglisb  clergymen,  Mrs.  King? '  said  he,  you  know,  my  dear,  people  can  get  the 

addressing  an  EngUsh  lady  who  was  most  opposite  opinions  from  the  Bible.' 

visiting  them.  Mrs.  Grant  answered  by  repeating  the 

'  Our  vicar  is  considered  a  very  learned  words  which  had  formed  the  subject  of 

man,    and    I    should    say   remarkably  the  sermon :  '  Ye  are  not  your  own,  far 

judicious,'  replied  Mrs.  King,  and  grace-  ye   are   bought  with  a  pnce ;   there/ore 

lully  glided   to   other   more   congenial  glorify  God  in  jnur  body  and  in  yoar 

topics.      The   truth  was,  she   had  not  ipirit,  which  are    God's.'      '  Well,'   she 

found  the  sermon  at  all  to  her  taste,  remarked,  'I  don't  think  Dr.  B.  said 

bat  did  not  wish   to  differ  from   the  anything  stronger  than  that!' 

opinion  of  her  friends  in  the  presence  '  Now,  really,'  said  Mrs.  King,  good- 

of  their  family.  humouredly,  '  we  won't  dispute  about 

Mrs.  Grant  instinctively  felt  that  her  it.    I  never  argue  on  religious  subjects ; 

friend  did  not  share  in  her  admiration  argument  is  not  my  forte.    And  after 

of  Dr.  B.'s  preaching.     As  soon  as  they  all,  you  know,  it  is  quite  right  that 

were  alone,  she  returned  to  the  subject,  every  one  should  think  well  of  his  own 

by  asking  abruptly —  clergyman,' 

'  Did  you  not  like  the  sermon  to-day  1 '  '  But  do  you  know,'  said  Mrs.  Grant, 
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'I  almys  like  to  find  out  hov  tlungs  housekeeping,  Bhopping,  moming  calls, 

look  to  other  people ;  and  I  wish  70Q  drreaing,  diDner-psrties,  balls,  conceits 

would  tell  me  eiactlf  y/hy  you  did  Qot  — is  there  anything  else  ?  ' 
like  the  Bermoo.   We  needu't  argue,  you         '  But,  Mrs.   King,'  iotemipled   His. 

know,  if  you  don't  wish  it.'  Grant,  'we  do  not  think  these  things 

'I  suppose,'  said  Mrs.  King,  'Dr.  B.  wrong;  we  are  not  to  go  out  of  the 

Tneant  that  it  was  all  Christians  who  world,  you  know.' 
were  to  consecrate  themselves  in  the        '  Oh,  of  course,  they  are  not  wrong, 

manner  which   he  desraribed ;   or  is  it  only  it  would  be  rather  out  of  place, 

only  the  few  who  are  required  to  have  you  know,  for  me  to  pretend  to  say  that 

such  a  high  Btandard?'  iny  time   was   aU    devoted   to   Chrii>t. 

*  Oh,  certainly,  aU  Christians,' refdiod  Wliat  waa  that  yonr   minister  quoted 

Mrs.  Grant;  'you  know  he  was  very  to-day  from  some  good  man ? — "I  have 

particular  in  stating  that.'  this  day   been   before  Grod,    and   have 

'  Then  I  say  it  is  quii«  impossible ! '  given  myself,  all  that  I  am  and  have,  to 

exclaimed   Mrs.   King.       '  I   conld    not  God ;   so  that  I  am  in  no  ren>ect  tnj 

accept  of  such  a  theory  as  my  rule  of  life.  own.     I  have  no  right  to  this  body,  or 

1  must  candidly  omi  I  am  not  prepared  any  of  its  members ;  no  right  to  this 

for  it,  though  I  allow  such  enthusiasm  tongue,  these  hands,  these  feet,  these 

is  very  beautiful.     I  have  been  reading  eyee,  these  ears;  I  have  given  myself 

this   Life  0/  Htadly   Vicars;   now,  he  clean  away."' 

seems  really  to  have  tried  to  put  the        'Beautiful!'  exclaimed  Mia.  Grant; 

theory  into  practice.'  '  I  was  greatly  stmck  with  that  passage. 

'Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Grant;  'the  life  of  I   wish   my   memory   was   as    good  as 
that  young  man  proves  that  it  is  m 
impoBtdble   to  be  entirely  devoted  1 

God.'  thing  is  quite  new  to  me,'  replied  Mrs, 

'  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  possible  for  a  King.     '  It  may  be  beautiful,  but  is  it 

few,'  replied  Mrs.  King,  '  and  I  admire  true?  I  mean,  is  it  true  for  all  Ctiristians? 

their  devotedoeas;  but  you  know  we  I  could  not  help  thinking,  while  I  was 

wore  speaking  of  all  Christians, — our-  listening  to  the  sermon,  that  if  I  bad 

selves,  for  instance.'  heard  it  preached  in  one  of  our  English 

'I  hope  I  make  that  my  aim,'  said  churches,  1  should  have  said,  "There's 

Mrs.  Grant.    '  I  desire  to  do  so,  though  T  a  Ritualist." ' 
am  conscious  of  coming  very  far  short.'  'Mrs.  King!'   exclfumed  her  friend, 

'Well,'  said  Mrs.  King,  Bit«r  a  pause,  '  I  assure  you  yon  would  have  made  a 

'  there   must  be  some  mistake  on  my  grand  mistake :   Dr.   B.  is  as  unlike  a 

part,  I  suppose;  I  don't  quite  nnderstand  Ritualist  as  can  possibly  be.' 
the  thing  yet.'  '  I  suppose  he  is,'  replied  Mrs.  King; 

'  WhaC  is  your  difficulty  ? '  asked  Mrs.  '  but  I  assure  you  I  have  heard  some  of 

Grant  our  highflying  Ritualists  preach  very 

'Why,  it  seems  to  me,'  she  replied,  much  in  that  strain  about  living  entirely 

'  that  if  I  held  these  opinions,  I  shonld  for  God,  and  denying  ourselves  pleaaares 

be  obliged  to  act  as  Captain  Vicate  did,  and  comforts.     And    they  are  really 

and  give  myself  up  to  religion  entirely.'  most  devoted  after  their  fashion.     I 

'  Certainly,'  said   His.   Grant ;    '  but  know  some  young  ladies  who  spend  all 

that  would  not  oblige  you  to  go  out  of  their  spare  time  in  going  about,  Uke 

the  world :  he  was  quite  as  good  an  sisters  of  mercy,  among  the  sick  and  the 

officer  as  those  who  were  not  religions.'  poor.' 

'Bnt,'  said  Mrs.   King,   'surely  if  I         '  And  neglecting  their  home  duties,  1 

believed   as  jou  do,  I   should  have  to  suppose,'  remarked  Mrs.  Grant, 
spend  my   time  very  differently  from         'Oh,  I  dare  say,'  replied  Mrs.  King, 

what  I  do.     You  know  your  miuistor  'though  perhaps  not  more  than  othei 

told  the  people  to  ask  themselvee  each  girls  who  go  out  a  good  deal  into  society, 

night,  "  What  have  I  done  for  Christ  But  talkmg  about  girls,  I  wonder  yon 

to-day?"    Now,  all  my  time  is  spent  for  are  not  afraid  to  let  your  daughtets 

mjrseU,  or  my  family,   or  my  friends,  listen  to  such  preaching  as  Dr,  B.'s,  lot 


myself,  or  my  family,  or  my  mends,  listen  to  such  preaching  as  Ur,  B.  s,  lot 
Wouldn't  it  be  abeiud  for  me  to  ssk  they  shonld  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
"      '  ■■        '  .-      ■  J  j^  into  practice.    I  assure  you  I  havf 

i  some  trouble  with  my  florenee  in 


myself  such  a  question  when  my  time  is    put  it  into  practice.    I  assure  you  I  hare 
filled  up  with— let  me  see,  there s  a  little    had  son     '      ""'      ■"  ""  " 
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that  way.    Her  ooiuiDa  were  aJI  in  a  other  Christian  work  far  the  week-i^ays, 

flutter  about  embroidering  altar-clotim,  but  for  tbie  tbey  bad  no  time ;  which, 

and  practising  chorch  moBic,  and  making  indeed,  was  quite  true,  so  many  were 

aogelH  of   dirty  school-children.    Their  their   engagements.      And   how    could 

heads  were  quite  full  of  these  things,  tbey  help  it,  with  such  a  boet  of  friends 

and  my  Florence  was  getting  infected ;  and  iuTttations  ?  — '  One   can't   refuse, 

but  I  managed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  you  know.' 

misdiief  before  it  had  gone  too  far.    1  Yes,  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  King  had 

have  no  patience  with  sisters  of  mercy  jadged  rightly ;   there  was   no  fear  of 

and  all  that  nonsense;  I  don't  approve  theee  girla  devoting  themselves  to  Chris- 

of  it,'  tian  work,  for  '  she  that  liveth  in  plea- 

'Neither  do  I,'   replied  Mrs.  Grant;  sure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.'      They 

'but  I  assure  you  there  is  no  danger  of  might  form  part  of  the  great  congrega- 

eithei  Anme  or  Evelyn  taking  up  any  tion,  and  sing  with  fervour, 

fanatical  notions;  they  have  no  t«ndency  '  Had  I  ten  thouusd  hearta  to  give, 

that  way.    They  both  joined  the  Church  I'd  give  th»m  all  to  Tiiiw ! ' 

about  three  yean  ago,  but  they  don't  They  might  listen  with  delight,  and  a 

carry  thin^  too  far.'  sort  of  religious  emotion,  to  an  eloquent 

'Ko,'  said  Mrs.  King,  '  I  do  not  think  sermon  on  devotedness  to  Christ ;  they    . 

they  do;  and  indeed  I  don't  see  that  might  give  money  for  the  sprea^  of  the 

you  are  inclined  to  be  extreme  either,  gospel ;  they  might  sit  at  the  Lord's 

eioept  in  tioory.     It  seems  to  me  that  table,  and  even  share  in  the  hallowed 

it  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing,  emotions  awakened  there  :  but  to  live 

whatever  one's  tbeoir  may  be.      Now.  a  life  of  self-denial,  to  give  up  some  of 

there's  your  minister  pUj^eB  your  standard  their  pleasures,  and  work  heartily  with 

BO  high  diat   I  could  never  dream  of  those  who  are  striving  to  roll  back  the 

attempting  to  reach  it.    1  have  no  doubt  fearful  tide  of  sin  and  ignorance  that 

you  would    think  onr   vicar's  way   of  is  flooding   our  land — that  was   quite 

preaching  was  a  reiy  poor,  worldly  sort  another  thing. 

of  thing ;  but  it  suits  me  beat — it  s  not  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these 

too  fine  for  daily  use.'  young  ladies  were  insincere,   lor  it  is 

Ufa.  Grant  was  not  sorry  that  the  wonderful  bow  much  inconsistency  there 

conversation  was  interrupted  at   this  may  be  between  our  faith  and  our  prac- 

poict.     Her  friend  had  implied,  rather  tice.     They  were,  to  some  extent,  iuflu- 

than  said,  that  though  their  idea  of  the  enced   ii^   their  conduct  by   Christian 

Ghrietian  life  was  so  different,  yet  their  motive   and  principle  ;    hut,    like    too 

actnallifewasthesame.    Foramoment,  many  professing   Christians,   they   had 

Hrs.  Grant  felt  her  conscience  reproach  never  honestly  faced  the  question,  '  How 

h»  with  the  inconsistency  of  professing  am  I  to  live  for  Christ  ? '  and  so  they 

to  give  her  heart  wholly  to  God  and  glided   down   with   tie  stream,   living 

her  life  wholly  ta  the  world.     But  con-  apparently  the  same  life  as  others  who 

BCience  was  easily  quieted;   for  were  did  not  profess  to  serve  Christ, 

there  not  hundreds  of  Church  membets  It  was  not  long  after  Mrs.  King's  visit 

ifho  were  living  the  very  same  life  as  to   her   Glasgow   friends   that   Charles 

ierself?  Grant,   the   eldest   son   of  the   family. 

The  subject  vras  not  alluded  to  again  came  down   from  London  for   a  few 

by  either  of  the  hidies,  except  once,  weeks'  holiday.    Mr.  Grant  was  proud 

vheo    Urs.    King    whispered    to    her  of  his  son's   nnsiness  talent ;    he   had 

Iciend :  always  predicted  that  Charlie  would  be 

'  I  B«e  yon  are  right  about  your  girls ;  sure  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and, 

there  ta  no  f ear  of  &em  I '  naturally  enough,  he  was  glad  to  find 

This  was  afterthe  visit  of  a  Mrs.  Got-  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken.    Hisson, 

don,  who  had  called  to  ask  the  yonng  though  not  yet  thirty,  was  already  on 

''^  to  assist  in  teaching  a  Sabbath  the  road  to  fortune,  and  wae  spoken  of 

school  which  was  going  to  be  opened  in  as  a  '  first-rate  business  fellow.' 

•he  neighbourhood.     They  had  refused.  During  the  last  year,  his  letters  had 

"^  the  plea  that  tbey  bad  never  tried  indicated  that  a  great  change  had  come 

teaching,  had  no  taste  for  it,  were  snra  over  him,  for  ha  had  learned  to  regard 

they  could  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  religion  as  his  chief  concern,  and  '  How 

ctc-    Mis.  Gordon  then  suggested  some  shafi  I  serve  Christ? '  was  now  his  in- 
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quiry.    He  bad  not  been  topK  at  home  '  Do  you  know,  be  always  insistB  on  our 

before  his  friends  found  tbat  bin  tastes  coming  borne  at  one  o'cloclc  ? — and  il 

were  ruDoing  in  a  new  direction.     He  looks  so  odd,  when  other  people  staj 

spoke  freely,  as  was  his  wont,  of  his  till  four,  or  even  later.' 
companion  Bhips,    his   recreations,    the        '  I  wonder  how  many  parties  you  hsTe 

books  he  had  t>eeu  reading,  and,  indeed,  had  this  winter?'  asked  ber  brother.    'I 

of  everything  that  concerned  himself,  can  answer  for  this  week :   you  bare 

He  told  how  he  had  began  to  toach  a  been  out  three  times,  beeides  a  concert 

class  in  a  ragged  school,  and  of  tJie  rari-  one  night.' 

OUB  phuis  by  which  he  and  other  yotmg         '  Why,'    exclaimed     Evelyn,    '  some 

men  were  trying  to  reclaim  these  street  girls  are  out  every  night,  for  week  aft«r 

Arabs.  week  1     I  wonder  what  papa  would  aay 

'  Take   csre  you  don't  neglect  yonr  to  that  ? ' 
butdness,  Charlie,'  eaid  his  father;  ']         'Evelyn,'  said  her  brother,  'may  I 

have  seen  many  a  good  business  ruined  ask  you,  are  these  girls ' 

by  that  kind  of  hobby.'  '  Chrisldans  ?  I  auppose   yon  are  go- 

'  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  that,  father,'  ing  to  ask,  Charlie,'  said  Evelyn  ligbt- 

replied  Charles.     '  Of  course,  a  person  ly.      '  Yon  need  not  look  so  shocked ; 

is  apt  to  neglect  one  duty  for  the  sake  bat  there  are  the  Macintoshes,  for  in- 

of  another ;  but  surely  it  is  possible  to  stance,  who  are  members  of Street 

be  a  good  business  man  and  yet  try  and  Church,   and   I'm  sure  they   ore  oal 

do  some  good  in  the  world.    It  seems  to  twice  as  often  —  at  least  a  great  d4!al 

me  that  paying  att«ution  to  our  busi-  oftener  than  we  are.' 
nesB  is  just  one  way  of  serving  God, —        '  You  have  no  idea,   Charles,'  sud 

doing  Jl  things  to  the  glory  of  God.'  Annie,  '  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  be- 

'  Uf    course   that    is   what   we    are  ing  out  a  good  deal.     If  you  go  to  the 

taught,'  said   his  father,   thoughtfully,  A.'s,  yovcaa'trefusetbeB.'s,  andsoon.' 
and  half  speaking  to  himself;    'it  is        'Then,'    replied    her    brotber,     'I 

not  very  easy,   though,   in  these   days  wouldn't  go  to  the  A.'s  if  that  would 

of  competition.    It's  not  much  like  serv-  oblige  me  to  go  on  to  the  Z.'s.     Only 

ing  God  sometimes.'  think  for  a  moment,  Annie ;  is  that  the 

*No,    it  is   not  easy,'  said  hie  son;  way  for  a  Christian  to  spend  life?    If 

'  but  I  suppose  we  must  make  up  our  we  really  believe  what  we  profess,  that 

mind  to  that.    I  have  found  out  already  in  this  life  we  are  sowing  for  eternity, 

that  it  is  a  difficult  thing    to    be    a  can  we  spend  our  days  and  nights  in 

Christian.'  mere  amusement  ?  ' 

Mr.  Grant  took  up  his  newspaper,  and         'But,  Charles,'  said  Annie,   'sorely 

the  conversation  passed  on   to  other  you  wouldn't  object  to    amusement? 

subjects.  I'm  sure,  even  Dr.  B.  goes  out  to  his 

'  We  want  yon  to  get  papa's  consent  dinner  parties.' 
for  us  to  go  to  the  ball  next  week,'  said        '  Amusement  is  a  right  and  necessaiy 

one  of  bis  siBters,  when  their  father  soon  thing,  as  a  relaiatioo  from    the  more 

after  left  the  room.      '  The  Thorntons,  serious  business  of  life,'  replied  Charles; 

and  the  Boyds,   and  the   Macintoshes,  '  but  when  it  is  followed  so  eagerly  that 

and  a  host  of  people  that  we  know  are  it  drains  life  of  its  best  energies,  and 

going,  and  papa  won't  give  us  his  con-  leaves  no  taste  for  higher  and  better 

sent.     Will  you  ask  him?     There's  a  things,  what  is  it  then,  Annie?     Do 

dear,  good  brother.    I'm  sure  you  conld  you  Know  that  when  I  began  to  think 

talk  him  over;  he  never  refuses  you  seriously  about  religion  for  myself,  I 

anything.'  felt  so  strongly  the  inconsistendes  and 

'  Then,  if  I  have  so  much  influence,'  the  shams  of  profesaing  Christians,  th»t 

said  her  brother,  laughing,  '  I  must  take  sometimes  I  said  in  disgust,  "  I'll  have 

good  care  how  I  use  it     What  are  my  nothing  to  do  with  it  I "    It  seemed  to 

father's  objections  ? '  me  as  U  a  good  many  people  bad  learned 

'Oh,  he  says  we  have  been  out  too  the  catechism  after  this  fashion,  "What 

much  lately,  aad  he  is  not  quite  sure  is  the  chief  end  of  man? — To  make 

about  public  balls,'  said   Annie,    the  money,  and  enjoy  himself  as  long  is  he 

elder  of  the  two  sisters.  can."  ' 

think  pwa  is  a  good  deal  too  par-        '  Oh,  Charles,'  exclaimed  Annie ; '  bo* 


I  think  pwa  is  a  dc 
ticular,'  said  Evelyn,  h< 


■  younger  uster. 
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'  Yes,'   aaid   ber   brother ;    '  I  hare  have  more  eujoyment  of  religion ;  &nd 

learned  since  that  I  have  iDCOnBigten-  I  aoppose  I  BDOuld  be  cured  of  all  my 

ciee  enouffh  in  myself,  without  seeking  faults — I  should  be  less  selfish,  more 

for  them  Id  other  people.'  kind,  and  more  considerate,  and  so  on  ; 

'  I  do  hope  you  won't  grow  narrow-  but  my  occupations  would  be  the  very 

minded  and  uncharitable,  Charlie,'  Ukid  aame.      I   should    go   a-ahopping,   for 

Eielyn, 'like  that  good  Mr.  Smith,  who  instance,  call  on  my  friends,  practise 

thinks  dancing  is  a  sin.    I  hope  you  don't  my  soDgs,  make  myself  as  agreeable  as 

object  to  dancing,  Charlie?  '  I  can  to  everybody — go  through  the  day, 

'  That  ia  not  the  question,  Evelyn,'  he  in  faot,  mach  as  I  do  now.' 

replied.     '  We  were  speaking  of  making  '  I  have  felt  the  same  difficulty,'  said 

plessore  the  chief  object  of  life.'  her  brother.    'Yon  know  some  Catholics 

'  Then,'  Eiaid  Annie,  '  I  sappose  it  is  and  Ritualists  have  an  easy  way  of 

only  the  amount  of  visiting  that   you  settling  the  matter :  bo  many  prayers 

object  to?     How  many  balls  would  you  and  reli^ous  services  on  the  one  side, 

allow  in  tlie  season?'  and  the  rest  for  the  world;  or  else, 

'  Really,    that  is  a   question   that   I  give  up  the  world  altogether  and  enter 

should  baxdly  like  to  enter  upon  just  a  convent.     However,  the  Bible  way  is 

aow,'  replied  her  brother.    '  Mind,  there  the  best,  though  not  the  earnest.' 

are  many  ways  of  being  worldly  beaides  '  And  what  is  the  Bible  way — that  ia 

going  to  bftlls.     It  seems  to  me,  Annie,  what  I  want  to  get  at  ? '  asked  Evelyn, 

that  we  have  a  far  deeper  principle  to  '  "  None  of  us  liveth  unto  himself." 

guide  us  than,  "  Is  there  any  harm  in  "  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 

this  ?  "  or  "  What  is  the  custom  among  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 

our  friends?"    If  we  are  really  devoted  God."  "IbcMeech  you,  therefore,  breth- 

to  Christ,  as  we  profess  to  be,  and  live  ren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  pre- 

near  to  God,  I  think  we  cannot  be  con-  sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 

teat  witii  a  selfish,  butterfly  life ;  we  acceptable  nnt«  God,    which  is  your 

shall  be  striving  to  live  for  Christ'  reasonable    service."     Are   not    tiiese 

'Then  cannot  people  be  true  Chris-  textsenough,  Evelyn?' said  her  brother, 

tians  if  they  take  more  than  the  proper  '  Then,  besides,  we  have  the  example  of 

amount  of  amnsement?'  asked  Annie,  our  Saviour,  who  laid,   "My  meat  is  to 

with  some  sharpnesg,  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to 

'  I  did  not  say  that,'  replied  her  bro-  finish  His  work." ' 

tber ;  '  bnt  surely,  Annie,  the  question  is  '  But  still,'  said  Evelyn,  '  I  do  not  see 

not,  "  How  little  religion  ia  sufficient  to  exactly  what  is  to  be  done ;   I  should 

carry  a  person  to  heaven  ?  "     Religion  like  something  more  definite.* 

isnmething  more  than  a  lifeboat.    We  '  Then,' said  her  brother,  '  I  don't  see 

want  more  than  mere  safety.     Would  how  yon   can   get   it.      This  new   life 

yoa  not  like  to  lead  a  high  and  spiritual  which  all  Christians  have  is  like  the 

life— to  have  Christ's  image  shining  out  natural  life  in   this,   that  it   animates 

[rem  you?     To  live  for  Christ,  work  for  things   with   a   new  principle,   and   it 

Christ — oh,  that  makes  one  so  happy  I  works  withwonderfid  variety,  so  thatno 

I  only  wish  I  had  tried  it  sooner  I'  one  living  beingcansayto  another,  "You 

His  sisters    remained   silent ;   their  must  be  like  me."    Suppose  it  true,  as 

brothw's  enthusiasm  had  awakened  in  you  say,  that  your  day  would  be  filled 

tfaen  some  better  thoughts  and  feelings,  up    by    the   same    occupations,    you 

which  too   often  slumbered.      Evelyn  would  do  everything  from  a  new  motive ; 

eiud,  after  a  while,  you  would  in  all  things  seek  to  please 

'  Do  you  know,  Charles,  I  have  often  Christ.' 

lelt  as  if  there  was  a  contrast,  a  violent  '  Well,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 

coatrast,betweentheBible,and  whatwe  almoet  profane  to  mix  reli^ou  up  with 

liearin  sermons,  and  what  is  in  real  life;  common  things  in  that  way,' said  Annie, 

I  me&ii,  OS  if  religion  was  on  one  side,  who   had  been  listening  attentively  to 

and  actual  life  on  the  other;  and  I  don't  Evelyn's   statement   and   her  brother's 

^  what  one  has  to  do  with  the  other,  answer.     '  You  don't  mean  that  I  am 

Kov,  for  instance,   suppose  I  were  to  to  think  of  pleasing  Christ  in  such  a 

attuQ  to  this  high  standard  of  spiritu-  thing  as  the  purchase  of  a  ribbon? ' 

ality.  I  can  understand  how  my  prayers  'To  be  sure  I  do,'  was  tlie  rg)ly  ; 

would  he  more  fervent,  and  I  shoidd  'God  loves  to  see  everything  beautiful  in 
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itsKason.andifitisriglitthatfou  should  misenble,  godleaatPrayerlenhoniMtiiat 

buy  that  ribbon,  you  are  Bpendiug  His  are  in  it,  you  could  not  bear  to  be  doing 

money  for  a  right  thing.    Of  courae  it  is  nothing  to  help  thetn.    You  have  the 

easy  to  make  such  a  principle  as  this  light,  Evelyn  ;  let  it  shbke  on  stMue  poor 

appear  ridiculous,  and  1  don  t  mean  to  soul  1' 

say  that  in  every  action  of  our  life  we  '  Huuma  never  wonld  aUow  tu  to 
are  comciougly  doing  it  for  Chriet.  vint  in  the  bad  parts  of  the  town,  and 
When  a  strong  motive  is  impelling  a  our  Sabbath  schools  are  too  far  away 
man  to  a  certain  couTBe  of  action,  he  is  forustoattendthem;  though,  IbelieTe, 
not  for  ever  looking  at  his  motive.  I  they  are  going  to  begin  one  in  this 
should  not  like  to  begin  my  daily  work  neighbourhood,'  said  Evelyn,  with  a 
without  asking  God's  blessing  on  it,  and  sudden  recollection  of  Hrs.  Gordon's 
I  wouldn't  join  In  any  amusement  either  visit- 
that  I  couldn't  ask  His  blessing  on ;  but  '  Then  I  hope  you  will  help  in  the 
I  do  not  say  in  every  trifling  action,  "I  work.  I  am  sure  there  is  much  need  foi 
am  doing  this  for  God,"  any  more  than  a  school  here.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
the  man  who  is  working  hard  for  his  ignorance  and  carelesBnen  about  yoor 
wife  and  children  is  always  thinking  of  own  doors.  Why,  only  yesterday,  I 
them.    He  may  be  so  taken  np  with  hta  was  passing  along  the  lane  that  runs 

work,  that  for  hours  he  has  never  once     down  behind Creeoent:  youknow 

thought  of  them,  and  yet  it  is  /or  them  there  are  a  lot  of  people  there  empk^ed 

that  he  is  toiliog.'  at  stables,  dairies,  gardens,  and  so  on. 

'  I  see  how  that  may  be,'  said  Evelyn.  Well,  I  spoke  to  a  lad  that  was  standing 

'But  Btill  I  feel  the  contrast — the  Bible  at  a  door ;  he  was  on  cratches,  told  me 

idea  of  life  is  so  grand,  so  noble,  and  he    bad  got  his  leg    broken  with  a 

ours  seems  so  petty,  so  trifling.'  kick  from  a  home,  and  couldn't  work 

'  Perhaps  the  contrast  is  greater  than  yet.     His  mother  saw  me  speaking  to 

it  onghttobe,EveIyn, 'said  her  brother,  the  lad,  and  asked  me  to  come  in.    So 

'  '               sure  that  yon  are  living  the  I  went  in  and  had  some  talk  with  them. 

He  would  have  you?     Re~  The  lad  told  me  he  was  eighteen,  didn't 

member,  "  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  remember  ever  being  at  church  inhislife 

Him  ought  himself    also  so  to  walk  butonce;  hehadtoworkonSundaTSats 

even   as   He  walked"     What   are  you  livery  stable ;  he  could  read,  bnt  hadn't 

doing  with  the  talents  which  He  has  a  Bible — in  fact,  they  hadn't  one  in  (hs 

given  you — your  time,   education,   in-  house.     The  father  is  dead,  the  mother 

nuence  ?    Could  you  not  do  something  goes  out  washing,  and  there's  an  old 

more  for  Christ  than  to  lead  an  amiaUe,  woman,  her  mother,  nearly  blind     Ths 

blameless  life?     There  is  plenty  of  work  whole    three    of    them    seem    just   is 

for  Christ  among  the  ignorant.'  ignorant  of  religion  as  if  tJiey  were 

Evelyn    was    ashamed    to   give   her  heathen.' 

brother  the  pleas  by  which  she  had  'IiupposetheyareIiish,'saidEvelyn. 

hitherto  eicused  herself  from  engaging  'No;  they  are  Scotch.  Theold  woman 

in    Sabbath -school    teaching   or    any  says  she  was  a  braw  scholar  when  she 

active  Christian  work ;  she  murmured  was  young,  and  could  repeat  the  Cate- 

sornething  about  her  unfitness,  to  which  chism.    She  seemed  well  ^eaaod  to  have 

her  brother  replied :  me  read  a  chapter  to  her,  and  begged 

'  Ah,  Evelyn,  if  the  conversion  of  the  me. to  come  back  again.     Now,  Evdyn, 

world  is  to  be  put  o8'  until  those  shall  there's  your  work  tor  you.    The  house  i« 

be  found  who  are  Jil  to  tell  the  good  dean  andtidy,  so  therecan  benoobjec- 

news  of  Chriet'slove  tosinners,  itwoald  tion   on   that   score,   and  I  think  you 

be  a  dark  ptoepect  indeed.     Do  begin  might  do  some  good  to  them.     Just  go 

at  onoe.    If  yon  could  only  lift  off  die  and  read  a  chapter  to  the  old  woman ; 

roofs  of  this  great  city,  and  see  the  will  yon  try  ? '                        F.  W.  1. 


re  you  i 
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liritUigcnce.— ?Kniteb  ^rtaligterian  C^arcl^. 


ilinioBdofe.— This  presbTtery  met  at 
Ecclefecbftn  on  S2<1  Jmj — the  Hav.  Junes 
C.  MeiklejohD,  moderator.  A  conference 
«u  held  on  the  g(Me  of  religion  within 
Ihe  bounds,  and  on  eTangelietic  work  in 
particnlu.  The  memben  presenC  having 
eipresaed  their  viewa,  it  vai  agreed  to 

meeting.  Mr.  Ronald  reported  that  be 
bad  moderated  in  a  call  at  SAga,  and  that 
the  Rev,  George  Lambert,  formerly  of 
Tiinidtd,  had  been  cnanimoiulj  elected. 
The  preibjtery  received  the  report, 
approTed  of  Mr.  Ronald's  condnct,  and 
unanimoaslj  agreed  to  eostain  the  calL 
Ur.  Limbert  was  preaent,  and  hod  the 
call  pnt  into  faia  bands,  and  therenpon 
iniimated  his  acceptance,  and  his  earnest 
intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  Lord  at  Kigg.  The  preBbyteir  agreed 
that  be  be  inducted  at  Bigg  on  TueBday 
Mb  Aagnst — 'Mr.  Ronald  to  preach  and 
preaide,  and  Mr.  Hotton  to  address  the 
Biiaister  and  people.  Appointed  next 
ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  at  Eccle- 
fechaD  on  the  Tneaday  after  the  first 
Btbbath  of  October,  at  II  o'clock  am.— 
Higg  of  Qretna,  Avgiat  5. — Th«  prea- 
bjteiy  met  for  the  induction  of  the  Ber. 
George  L«mbert — the  Ber.  Jas.  Sonald, 
moderator  pro  die.  The  Ker.  Drs. 
Brown,  Aikman,  und  Dobie,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Qlasgow,  were  present,  and 
requested  to  correspond.  Mr.  Ronald 
pTeacfaed  from  a  Sam.  xxii.  31 ;  and  haT- 
ing  pat  the  qaestions  of  the  formula 
bearing  on  the  indnction  of  a.  minister,  Mr. 
Lamb»t  waa  by  prayer  inducted  to  tbe 
pastoral  OToraight  of  SUgg  congregation. 
Mr.  Hotton  addressed  the  minister  and 
people. 

SoiUfsAtre. — By  permission  of  Synoii, 
an  inhimeeJfecfumtDetiXrtg  oT  this  pres- 
bytery waa  held  at  Edinbargb  on  tbe 
l&th  of  May,  for  the  final  disposal  of  the 
call  from  Eatchesoutown  congregation, 
Olasgow,  to  the  Rev,  Wm,  Nairn,  A.M., 
Eeitb.  All  tbe  commissioners  were  pre- 
sent. Reasons  for  his  translation  and 
annrera  thereto  from  Keith  were  read. 
Ur.  Nairn  accepted  the  call,  and,  after 
expressions  of  affection  and  esteem  by 
the  member*  of  presbytery  present, 
the  connection  between  him  and  Keith 
was  dissolved,  and  he  was  instrncted  to 
repair  to  the  bounds  of  the  Glasgow  Pres- 
bytery. The  Rev.  Mr.  Millar  was  appointed 
moderator  of  Keith  session  pro  tempore. — 
This  pnsbjtery  met  at  Baaff  on  tbe  isth 


of  July.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Meiklebam  was 
appointed  moderator  for  the  next  twairs 
months.  Mr.  Millar  was  appointed 
moderator  of  session  of  Keith  congrega- 
tioD  daring  tbe  vacancy,  and  Mr.  Rdssell 
to  dispense  the  comoinnion  at  Keith  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  Angnst.  It  waa 
reported  from  Oardenston  congregation 
that  they  meant  to  increase  by  £1,  10a. 
tbe  annual  stipend  given  to  tbelr  pastor. 
The  presbytery  approved.  Mr.  John  Jack, 
student,  Portsoy,  having  passed  the 
examinations  prescribed  for  admission  to 
tbe  Hail,  was  examined  on  personal  piety 
and  motives  for  entering  on  the  Christian 
ministiy.  The  presbytery  approved,  and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  certify  him  for 
admisMon.  Tbe  clerk  reported  that  he 
had  received  and  transmitted  lo  Findochty 
the  supplement  of  £35  for  half-year  com- 
mencing on  1st  April.  Mr.  Rcssell  laid 
on  the  table  the  report  of  Committee  on 
Examination  of  Stadents.  It  was  agreed 
to  defer  tbe  consideration  of  it  to  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Banff  on  Tth  October. 
A  petition  to  '  Manse  and  Debt  Liquida- 
tion Board,'  from  Cabrach  congregation, 
was  handed  in,  praying  for  increase  of 
bnilding  grant  in  aid  of  their  new  manse, 
on  the  grounds  that,  owin^  to  tiieir 
having  required  to  change  their  site,  and 
owing  to  the  sndden  rise  in  the  price  of 
materials  and  laboar,  the  estimated  cost 
had  risen  from  £390  to  £4S0,  also  the 
prospect  of  their  requiring  to  build  a  new 
church  soon.  Tbe  Board  had  previously 
promised  a  half  Dp  to  £SSO.  Tbe 
presb^ry,  lU^er  fgll  inquiry,  agreed 
nnanimously  to  transmit  and  cordially 
recommend  the  petition. 

Berwick.  —This  presbytery  met  on  the 
8th  of  July — tbe  Kev.  James  Stephens, 
M.A.,  moderator.     Tbe  prindpat  badness 


presbytery  agreed  to  express  its  cordial 
concurrence  in  this  object,  and  its  general 
approval  of  tbe  scheme  of  nnion,  and  also 
of  the  formnla  of  ordination  embodied  in 
tbe  report  of  the  Committee,  leaving  the 
particolar  details  and  expressions  in  the 
same  for  final  adjustment  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  negotiations.  Several  mem- 
bers objected  to  this  resolntion,  bnt  no 
counter-motion  was  proposed.  Tbe  Rev. 
B.  Bro^e,  however,  dissented  from  tbe 
finding,  on  the  gronnd  that  this  nniOD 
involves  a  division  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch.  The  fallowing 
saggesiions  for  tbe  consideration  of  the 
Synod  were  ptned: — Seeing  that  there 
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mppear  to  be  some  charcliei  in  England  onion.  An  interetting  report  on  tnifiioD 
connected  witb  tbia  pieBbrter;  that  are  work  in  H0I7  laland,  b7  Mr.  Jsmea  D. 
not  dispoBed  to  anter  into  the  contem-  T&ylor,  ageat  there,  was  read,  and  ordered 
plated  union,  it  ia  anggeated  that  the  to  be  aent  to  the  Home  Miiaion  Com- 
Miaaiona  and  congreKationB  of  thia  pre«-  miEtee.  Neil  meeting  of  preabjterj  wai 
brterj  situated  in  England  ahould  have  fixed  for  the  S6th  of  Angaat. 
the  right  to  cboose  whether  they  will  DwafTUa. — This  preabjter;  mat  on 
retnsiamtheUniledPreabjterian  Chnrch,  a9th  Jalf— the  Rev.  Jamea  Hay  Scolt, 
or  ba  joined  to  the  propoaed  United  Sanquhar,  moderator.  The  clerk  waa 
Sjnod  in  England.  This  sn^eation  waa  ioatructed  to  certifj  the  following  students 
carried,  againat  an  juneDdment  that  these  to  the  eonTBnec  of  iha  Tbeologicil 
congregations  be  iaclnded  in  the  general  Committee,  for  admisaionlothe  Hall,  viz.: 
scheme  of  union,  aubject  to  an]r  apecial  - — Uesars.  Jamea  Scott,  of  the  lat  year; 
arratigement  by  the  Synod.  Dr.  Ritchie  David  D.  Kidd  and  Jamea  Alexander 
intimated  his  dissent.  In  addition  to  the  Faierson,  both  of  the  2d  year.  The 
proviaion  made  by  the  Committee  for  preabytery  baring  carefully  conaidered  the 
eatabliahing  a  cloae  federal  relationahip  remit  of  (be  Synod  anent  nnioD  in  Eng- 
between  the  Churches  in  Scotland  and  land,  are  atrongly  of  opinion  that  no 
England,  it  ia  aaggeated  that  there  should  union  furmed  by  thia  Church  with  the 
be  a  common  name,  a  united  Board  of  EnglishPreabyterian  Church  canbeaalia- 
Foreign  Missions,  and  a  general  scheme  factory  which  does  not  embrace  these  two 
for  the  distribution  of  preachers.  The  Churches  in  their  integrity,  providing  for 
further  discusaion  on  union  iras  adjourned  aprovincial  synod  with  fulfjudicial  powers. 
till  next  meeting,  which  waa  fixed  for  Tbe  following  are  their  raasoin : — (1} 
the  Sgth  of  July.  Mr.  Jamea  Meania,  Want  of  nna,aimily  among  the  membera  of 
itndent,  waa  examined  in  regard  to  the  Engliah  Synod ;  (!)  the  increaamg 
personal  piety,  character,  and  motives,  to  deaire  tor  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  ssCiafactiou  of  the  presbytery  ;  and  it  the  United  Presbyterian  Charcfa  ;  (3)  the 
was  agreed  to  certify  him  to  the  Divinity  sessions  and  congregaiiooa  have  not  been 
Hall.  Mesars.  Young  snd  Steedman,  aafflciently  consulted  ;  (4)  the  loss  to  the 
Btudenta,  delivered  diacourses,  which  were  United  Freabyterian  Church  bj  diamem- 
anatained,  and  their  ezaminalions  having  berment  and  exclasion  from  England. 
been  finished,  they  were  certiGed  to  the  Next  meetingwill  beheld  aiDamfriea,OD 
Hall.— Tbe  presbytery  met  again  on  29th  the  first  Tnesdiiy  of  October. 
July — the  Rev.  Wm.  Rutherford,  modera-  Dvndu. — This  presbytery  met  on  IBth 
tor  pro  tempore.  The  consideration  of  July — the  Bev.  A.  B.  Connel,  moderator. 
anggestious  for  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Granted  the  prayer  of  a  petition  for  a 
Union  in  England  voa  reaumed.  It  ia  moderation  to  the  eeeond  congregation 
suggested  by  the  presbytery  tbet  the  of  Bconghty-Ferry  ;  appointed  Mr.  Laurie 
second  cUnse  of  the  second  question  of  to  do  ao  on  the  evening  of  the  4tii  of 
the  formula  should  stand  thua:  'It  being  Augnat,  and  to  report.  Granted  the 
anderatood,  ia  relation  to  aome  pasaagea  prayerofapetition  of  theBsatem  Station, 
in  tbe  Confesaion  reapecting  the  fanctions  Dundee,  to  be  congregated  and  to  make 
of  civil  rulera  anent  religion,  which  have  choice  ofelderafor  a  session  to  said  place. 
,  been  differently  intarprated,  that  while  Appointed  Mr.  Millar  to  fulfil  the  prayer 
holding  their  subjection  to  Christ,  "  the  of  the  petition,  and  report  at  next  meet- 
Governor  among  the  nations,"  and  "  Lord  ing  of  presbytery.  Heard  the  diacoaraes 
of  the  conscience,"  you  are  not  required  of  students,  and  a  report  anent  their 
to  approve  of  any  statements  in  these  written  examinations,  after  which  the 
passages  that  you  may  regard  as  inter-  preabytery  agreed  to  certify  to  the  Hall 
fering  with  the  apiritaal  action  of  tbe  Meaars.  Beat,  Rodgers,  Mackemie, 
Church,  or  involving  compulaoty  or  Bnlchart,  and  Dnndae. — Thia  presbyteiy 
intolerant  principles  in  religion.'  It  is  met  on  the  ISth  Augoat,  when  Mr.  Millar 
BDggeated,  with  tbe  view  of  aecuring  aa  reported  the  elders  in  tbe  East  Congrega- 
close  a  federal  relationship  as  isconaietent  tion  who  had  accepted  office;  after  which 
with  eaparate  and  independent  inrisdic-  Mr.  Millar  waa  appointed  to  iudact  aoid 
tion,  that  the  Chorchea  in  Scotland  elders  on  Sabbath  the  3iBt  of  thia  month, 
and  England  ahould  aim  at  having  the  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  Hr. 
fame  foimnla  of  subscription ;  also  that  Lanna  reported  that  he  hod  presided  at 
the  intereata  of  the  congregations  in  Eng-  the  moderation  in  the  second  conjcre- 
land  in  tbe  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  gation  of  Bronghty-Ferrf,  when  Mr. 
Pond  ahould  be  preaerved.  Thia  angges-  Andrew  Carter  waa  unanimooaly  called 
tion  waa  carried,  against  an  amendment  — promised  stipend,  £210,  with  proviiion 
that  the  interest  should  be  limited  to  for  four  Sabbaths  of  holidays.  Hi. 
jniuuters  in  full  statu*  M  tbe  dau  of  (he  Carter's  Muwer  i*  expected  before  the 
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next  meeting  of  pTefbTterr.     Thii  pne-        Ireland. — Thi«  nreibjten  mot  at  Bel- 

bjUTj  m«eu  on  Tneidaj  the  16th  Sep-  tut,  ITth  June— the  Ber.  Waltei  BaclMa, 

Mmber.  modeTBtoi.    The  Ber.  Jamsa  Sterenaon, 

Slgin  and  Invemesi.—Tbit  preab^terj  of  Dublin,  being  preient,  wu  inrited  to 

net  *c  Nairn  on  the  ISth  Aagaal — Rev.  correBpond.      Mr.    Richard     Hatcbiaaon 

t.  M'Manin,  moderator.     Mr.  Whyle,  M  delivered    a   homil;  on    HBltbeir  t.  3, 

convener    of    the    preshjtery's    Miuion  which  was  nnanimouilj  austained.     Mr. 

^^omcoLttee,  hariog  read  a  digest  of  the  Hatchinaon  waa  examined  on  his  other. 

litiBiiCB  of  the  TorioaB  congregationi  in  anhjects  bf  means  of  written  papers.    The 

he  preibytery,  with  regard  to  contribn-  presbjtei?  entered  upon  the  consideratioa 

ions  for  congregational  and  misBioiiary  of  the  state  of  Sixtowna.    It  tiat  mored 

imposes    daring    the    past    jear,    the  bj  Mr.  Scott,  seconded  bj  Mr.  Graj,  and 

hanks  of  the  preabjterf  were  given  to  agreed  to,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 

dr.  Whyte  for  preparing  the  digest.    1(  to  inqnire  as  to  the  state  of  the  congrega- 


rU  agreed  that  the  tabulated  statements 

tionand  property  at  Sixtowns,  and  report; 
the  committee  to   consist  of  Mr.  tit»- 

>repared   in   making   up   tbs   digest    be 
Tinted  for  private  circnlation,  and  copies 

patrick,    Mr.    Bnchan,    Mr.    Gray,   Mr. 

jiery.     The    cleri    baTing    read    the  Smith,  elder— Mr.  Filipati 

emit  of  Synod  with  reference  to  Presby-  Mr.  Scott  asked  tbe  advice  of  ifae  presby- 

erian  Union  in  England,  and  the  members  ter;  in  tbs  following  circamstance*  : — In 

r  presbytery  preaent  having  expressed  Consequence  of  a  minister  of  tbe  Irish 

beir  views,  it  was  agreed  that  a  special  Presbyterian  Chnrch  having  occupied  hia 

geeling  of  presbytery,  for  further  con-  pulpit,   two   of  his   elders  had  absented 

iderationof  thesubjecl,be  held  at  Nairn,  themselves    from    meetiugs    of    session 

n  Tuesday  after  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  regalerly  called,  and  had  declined  to  aid 

bis  montb,   and  that  the  Rev.   Messrs.  in   administering  the  communion   lately 

^yie,  Bisset,  Bobson,  and  Dongtos  be  dispensed  in  the  congregation  of  Bally- 

ppointed    a    committee    (Mr.    Robson,  frenis.     After  deliberation,  it  was  moved 

Quvener)  to  draw  up  a  report  prepara-  by  Mr.  Marwick,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fiti- 

irj    to    the     special    meeting.      Next  patricii,  and  agreed   to,  that  Mr.  Gray, 

rdinary  meeting  to  be  held  at  Forres,  on  minister,  and  Messrs.  James  Banken  and 

'oesday  after   the   second    Sabbath    of  W.     M'Roberts,    elders,    be    meanwhile 

letober.  added  to  tbe  Ballyfrenls  session.    Bead 

Olaigmc, — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  extract  minute  of^  Synod  on  Union   in 

regbjtery  was  held  ou  ISth  August — Rev,  Ireland,  dated  IGthMay  1873.     Read  also 

Llex.  Adam,  Portree,  moderator.     Mr.  extract  minute  of  Synod  containing  the 

iachsnan  reported  that  on  the  lib  August  names  of  the  commiLtee  appointed  1^  the 

be  coDgcegation   of  Plantation   Church  Synod  on  Irish  Union.     Heard  report  of 

let,  and  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  Dr.  Bryce,  who  stated  (hat  at  his  request 

1  one  issued  a   call  to  tbe  Rev.   Wm,  the  Rev.  Peter  M'Dovall,   convener  of 

'bomson,  Eirkmairhill,  tobe  tbeic  pailor.  Synod'scommittee,  called  a  meeting  of  com- 

^c  call  was  signed  by  55  members  and  miitee,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  request 

!  adherents.     Un  the  motion  of  Dr.  D.  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland  to  communicate 

i'^wan,  the  call  was  sustained.    Reports  to  the  convener  of  tbe  Irish  Assembly 

'ere  read  from  the  various  sessionB  ap-  and  the  Eastern  Reformed  Synod's  com- 

roving  of  tbe  petition  for  the  erection  of  .  mittees  on  union,  the  resolution  on  union 

'inphill  Station  into  a  congregation  ;  and  nnanimouBly    adopted    by    the    Synod. 

0  the  motion  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Jeffrey,  it  The    presbytery    accordingly    agreed    to 

'as  onanimouBly   agreed  to   grant    tbe  direct  tbe  clerk  to  forward  the  lesolation 

'Mition,  and  Dr.  Her  was  appointed  10  as   requested.— The    presbyten'    met    at 

reach  at  CampbiU  on  the  S4tb  curt.    A  Belfast,   22d  July— Rev.   D.  Harr,   mo- 

Elter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hislop,  accepting  deratar  pro  lem.     Mr.  Hutchinson  having 

be  call  to  be  colleague  and  sncceasor  to  performed  the  prescribed  exercises  to  the 

)r.  Ednardi  of  Oreenhead  Chnrch.    A  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  it  was  una- 

Btler  Has  also  read  from  Mr.  Hunter,  pro-  nimously   agreed  to   certify  him  to  the 

ationer,  declining  tbe  call  to  Parkhead  Divinity  Hall  as  a  second  year's  student. 

'hurch,  and  it  was  accordingly  set  aside.  Mr.  Scott  reported  that  the  two  elders  who 

V  petition  for  moderation  in  a  call  to  the  had    been    neglecting  their   duties,   on 

Imilheud  congregation  was  granted,  and  account  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister 

li«  Rev.  Mr.  Tbomaon,    Campbeltown,  having  occnpied  his  pnlpit,  hod  resigned 

^■s  appointed  to  preaide  at  a  congrega-  office ;  whereupon  it  was  agreed  that  tba 

loual   meeting   on    tbe  2Slb    inst.,    to  members  added  to  Ballytrenis  seBsion  to 

aodetate   in  a  call.      Consideration  of  deal  with  them  he  discharged.   Next  meet' 

inion  in  England  deferred  till  September,  ing  to  be  held  at  Belfut,  aist  October. 
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Orkney. — This  pTMbjtery  tnet  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  Sth  Anj^iut — Hr.  Edgar, 
noderalor.  Mr  Jamu  M'Bsalh  vaa 
nenifled  prMbytwy  elder  for  Kirkimll 
in  room  of  Mr.  Samsel  Beid.  Ber.  G. 
Copland,  of  Ayr,  and  J.  Kuthven,  of 
Kinrosi,  being  preient,  nere  inTited  ai 
eorretpondiag  member*.  The  Synod's 
remit  on  the  proposed  union  of  Fresby- 
terian  Chnrebes  in  England  tiaving  been 
bronehC  before  the  presbytery,  it  was 
noied  by  Mr.  Reid,  and  aeoonded  by  Mr. 
Nisbet,  '  That  the  presbytery,  baiinit  con' 
tidered  the  remit  of  Synod  aneot  nnioo  in 
Enicland,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient,  and  for  the  inCereau  of  evan- 
gelical religion  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
cause  in  England,  that  the  coneiegationa 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrcb  in 
England  shall  form  an  incorporated  union 
with  the  Enilisb  Presbyterian  Chnrcb, 
■nd  that  the  United  Charch  thus  formed 
ahoald  remain  in  the  closest  possible 
federal  relation  to  the  parent  Cbarches  in 
SeotUod,  provided  alvnyi  it  maintun  a 
separate  and  independent  inrisdiction; 
and  fnrtber  expreis  tbeir  cordial  ajniroval 
of  the  proposed  formala  for  the  Unifed 
Charch.'  Mr.  Edgar  intimated  that  be 
bad  received  an  imitation  to  nndertake 
tbe  charge  of  a  mission  in  connection 
with  Wellington  Street  congregation, 
Glasgow,  and  that  he  had  aoreed  to 
accept  (ilia  invitation,  and  laid  hi* 
demistion  of  his  present  cbarge  on  tbe 
table.  The  presbyterr  appointed  Mr. 
Bogerson  to  make  intimation  of  this  to 
tbe  congregation  of  South  Honaldshay  on 
some  convenient  Sabbath  in  September, 
and  to  request  tbem  to  appear  for  their 


on  the  1 4th  of  Jnlyi  and  Mr.  DuUiie  to 
preside  in  it, — This  presbytery  met  again 
on  the  SSd  Jaly.  Messrs.  James  Bayue, 
Armatroug  Black,  and  James  C.  Hnnier 
delivered  diaconrses  on  tbe  anbjeela 
assigned  them,  which  were  nnanimonaly 
sustained,  and  they  were  certified  to  the 
Hall,  Measra.  James  Sidey  Nelson  and 
William  Laurie  were  examined  on 
religion,  etc. ;  their  examination  waa  aua- 
tained,  and  they  were  reported  for 
admiasion  into  tbe  EalL  Mr.  Duthie 
reported  bia  condact  in  the  tnoderstion 
at  Aachterarder,  which  was  approved  of; 
the  call  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Pringic 
Wood,  probationer,  was  sustained.  A 
note  from  Mr.  Wood  waa  read,  bearing  that 
he  bad  accepted  thecail  of  the  Eaat  Congre- 
gation, Haddington;  and  the  call  from 
Ancbterarder  waa  aet  aside  accordingly. 
A  note  wB«  read  from  Mr.  Walker  Dan- 
can,  probationer,  declining  the  call  from 
Conpar-Angna,  which  waa  alao  set  aaide. 
Tbe  clerk  read  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Greig,  aolicitor,  Perth,  intimating  tbatUiia 
Janet  Honey,  Perth,  will,  on  tbe  clerk'a 
receipt  and  discharge,  pay  the  presbytery 
the  aum  of  £1000  sterling,  for  the  purpoie 
of  eatahliihing  and  maintaining  bnrsariu 
to  young  men  studying  for  the  miniatry 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
presbytery  accepted  the  mnniScent  gift, 
thanked  Miss  Honey  for  it,  and  appointed 
tbe  clerk  to  have  prepared  for  next  meet- 
ing a  draft  of  the  receipt  and  discharge  re- 
quired. Appointed  the  committees  on  An- 
nual Statistics,  AngmcDletion  of  Stipend, 
Missions,  and  Evangelical  Effort.  A  copy 
of  the  examination  questions,  and  of  tbe 
TBinlta  of  the  examination  of  atudenta  for 
the  preaent  year,  waa  laid  on  Cbe  table. 
A  letter  from  tbe  Home  Secretary  aai 
read,  stating    that    his 


.,    ^  ..       SttndwickoQ 

the  IGth  Jaly,  at  which  Mr.  John  Camp- 
bell, preacher  of  the  gospel,  waa  unani- 
nonsly  called  lo  be  their  minister.  The 
tall,  signed  by  107  members  and  40 
adherents,  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  with 
a  petition  from  the  congregation  request- 
ing the  presbytery  to  expedite  the  same. 
Tbe  preabjtery  approved  of  the  condnct 
of  Mr.  M'Lellan  in  Ihe  moderation,  agreed 
to  sustain  the  call  to  Mr-  Campbell  as  a 
regular  gospel  call,  and  appointed  Uiala 
for  ordination  in  the  view  of  bis  accept- 
ing said  call.  Agreed  to  meet  at  Kirk- 
wall on  tbe  flrat  Taeiday  of  October. 

PerA. — This  presbytery  met  pro  re 
nata  on  the  3d  July,  and  granted  a 
moderation  to  the  North  Congregation, 
Ancbterarder;  the  stipend  offered  being 
£1S0,  with  £7, 10s.  for  incidental  expenses, 
and  maoM;  the  moderation  to^take  plaM 


of  the  North  congregation, 
Auchierarder,  and  bad  recommended 
accordingly  to  the  Syaod.  A  letter  from 
the  preses  of  Newbnrgh  oongregatioa 
was  read,  explaining  how  the  congrega- 
tion is  not  at  present  in  a  condition 
lo  be  self-auppoiting.  I.eave  of  reat  for 
two  montbi,  for  tbe  benefit  of  bia  health, 
waa  granted  to  Mr.  Stirling,  Dannin;. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appoisted 
to   be   held  on   the  second  Tuesday  of 


AwdUeraTtler.—iii.  J.  P.  Wood,  called 
July  14ih. 

Sandttrick,  Orkney. — Mr.  John  Camp- 
bell, calleil  Jaly  16th. 

PbaUatim,  Qlatgovi.— Ber.  W.  Thom- 
Mu,  Kirkmoirhill,  called  August  4tli. 
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Thi  uMion  of  the  Hall  was  opeaed  ai 
^inbnigti  on  Taeadaj,  Angnst  5,  when 
ProfeBBor  Earper  delivered  an  iolroduc- 
orj  leciare  on  'A  Free  Chnreb  veravs 
jlriBiUniuD,'  and  ibe  loll  was  thereafter 

Th»  namet  of  stndeDtB  alteading  the 
Iill  for  1B73  »re  a*  follow!  :^ 

fYlh  y^or.— James  Ailohison  ;  James 
kl),  M.A.;  John  Black;  J.  0.  Cravr- 
ord;  D.  T.  Carrie;  M.  Alnce  Dickie, 
lA;  James W.Drennan,  M.A.;  James 
J.  Dancan,  M.A. ;  John  Falside ;  Aodrew 
iirdiner,  M.A. ;  David  Goodwin,  M.A.  i 
ilei.  D.  Gray,  M.A. ;  Jomea  C.  Hnncar ; 
'boiuas  Kirknp,  M.A. ;  Gilbert  Lang; 
obo  M'Laj,  M.A. ;  Daniel  M'Leaa, 
l.A. ;  John  Moir,  H.A. ;  Wm.  Proctor; 
.llomaa  Sdater,  M.A.  |  Robert  Smith  ; 
nUiam  Thomson ;  David  Tod,  M.A. ; 
ieorge  J.  Toang,  M.A. —2*. 

Fovrth  year.— Jamei  Aitken,  M.A. ; 
V.  a.  Anderson,  M.A. ;  Wilson  Baird ; 
.  H.  Beat ;  Armscroag  Black ;  J.  T. 
Imtoa;  George  Crawford;  BobartDavid- 
n;  Bobert  Dick;  James  N.  Dodda, 
l,A;  Wm.  George,  M.A.;  G.  K. 
leughan ;  H.  A.  Hotchiaon;  James 
ADdrelh,  M.A. ;  S.  O.  M'Laren ;  David 
lerson,  M.A.  ;  Charles  Primrose, M.A.  ; 
.lei.  Robertson  j  Thomas  Shearer ; 
fitliam  Sleedmon;  John  Sntherland; 
unes  D.  Taylor;  Wm.  Y.  Turner; 
nnor   W.     Waldie;    Thomas    Walker, 

Third  Vear.— James  M.  Anld;  Wm. 
<«ird ;  James  Brown  ;  James  Bajne  ;  J. 
.  Bulchart ;  David  Calderwood,  M.A. ;  J. 
'.Dempster;  George  F.  Dewar ;  Matthew 
>ickie;  Thomas  S.  Dickson,  M.A.;  A. 
'.  Forrest;  John  Goold  ;  J.  Bqids  Hast- 
igs,  H.A. ;  David  D.  Kidd  ;  Thomas 
jrkwood;  James  M'Gibbon ;  Andrew 
I.  M'Gregor;  Bobert  M'Lean,  M.A.  ; 
ohnM.  M-Eenaie;  B.  M'Msster,  M.A.  ; 
lalcolm  H'Mnrrich,  M.A.  ;  Andrew 
[orrison  ;  John  Parker  ;  J.  A.  Paterson, 
[,A.;ThomasBntherford,M,A.i  Dancaa 
illars;  Joseph  Bkerret;  Archd.  Smith; 
^bertStewaT^  H.A.  H.  J.  Turn  bull ; 
V.   H,  Wilson;  Peter  Wilson,  M.A.— 


Second  Tear. — James  AnderMtt ;  Adam 
Baillie;  David  Bams;  James  Cartwell; 
James  Common,  M.A. ;  B.  J.  R.  Cowan  ; 
D,  B.  Croom,  M.A.  ;  John  Dundas; 
Joseph  8.  Finlayson,  M.A.  ;  Thomas 
M'C.  Fleming,  U.  A.  ;  William  Goodall; 
Ricbaid Hutchinson;  BobertLaws,  M.A.  ; 
John  Lnn die ;  Gavin  8.  Mnir;  James  K. 
Nisbei ;  John  Ocr ;  James  Scott ;  William 
Taylor;  Alex.  Watt:  John  Willoockj 
Robert  8.  Wilson;  James  Woodside; 
George  Yoong. — 34. 

Firat  Tear. — George  Arnold;  Ales. 
Borland  ;  John  Brown  ;  Walter  Brows; 
W,  8.  Dickie ;  Hugh  Glen ;  James  Gray ; 
James  Halliday;  John  Jock;  William 
Lawrie ;  George  M'Callam;  Isaac  K. 
M'latyre;  James  Meams ;  Leonard 
Miller;  J.  S.  Nelson  ;  James  Primrose ; 
Alex.  A.  liobeTtwn ;  a  P.  Watt ;  T. 
Watt.— 19. 

Slrangera. — Thomas  F.  Fotheringbam, 
Toronto ;  Pastor  Djejizian,  from  Bithynia. 
—a.     Total,  136. 


BsaviosB,  ST.  mniVB. 
Un  Sabbath,  aoth  July,  services  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  centenary 
of  t&e  United  Presbyterian  congregation, 
St.  Nicians.  The  aervices  were  con- 
ducted in  the  forenoon  by  ProfeBsor 
M'Michael,  D.D.,  DDnfennlilie ;  in  tbe 
afternoon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  Glas- 
gow; and  In  th«  evening  by  the  Hev. 
Ih'.  Taylor,  Secretary  to  the  Scotch  Edo- 
caiion  Board,  Edinburgh.  All  the  ser- 
vices were  well  attended,  in  tbe  evening 
the  chnrch  being  qnite  crowded.  The 
collections  daring  the  day  amoanled  t« 
the  handsome  snro  of  £103.  Od  Monday 
evening  a  soiree  in  connection  with  the 
centenary  services  was  held  in  [be  chnrch. 
The  bnildiug  was  crowded  in  every  part, 
and  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the 

Soceedings.  Tbe  Bev.  Robert  Frew, 
.D.,  pastor  of  the  congregation,  occu- 
pied tbe  chair ;  and  among  others  on  the 
platform  were — the  Bev.  Professor  Cairns, 
D.D., Berwick;  Rev.ProfessorM'Micbsel, 
D.D.,  Dunfermline;  the  Rev,  Professor 
Binnie,  D,D.,  Stirling ;  Rev.  J.  Logan 
Aikman,  D.D.,  Glasgow  ;  Bev.  John 
Edwards,  D.D.,  Glasgow;  Eev.  David 
Anderson,  Ceres ;  Rev.  John  Steedmao, 
StirUng;  Rev.  Robert  Niven,  Marjhill, 
Glasgow  ;  Rev.  William  Beckett,  Buthcr- 
glen;  Bailie  Anderson,  Stirling;  Mr. 
Stewart  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Frew  of 
Perth,  etc  The  proceedings  were  opened 
by  praise  and  prayer.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
!^ew  intimated  that  he  had  received 
letters  of  apology  from  tbe  Bev.  Dr. 
Beilb,  Stirling ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown,  moderator  of  th«  United  Pres- 
byterian Synod ;  and  others.     Be  then 
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proceeded  to  give  a  lengthened  snd  inte- 

rBsting  hiaiorj  of  the  charch,  of  which  the 
following  is  >n  abBtcaet :  —  The  church 
wu  formed  in  the  jesr  1773,  long  pre- 
vioiu  to  which  data  Tiolent  Mttlementi 
had  been  (he  order  of  the  day  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Aisemblj'g 
riding  committees,  attended  bj  milttar; 
escorlB,  forced  hireling  miniaters  on  re- 
claiming congregations.  In  1761  the 
Belief  Presbyter;  vas  formed.  In  176T 
the  General  ABSCDiblj  snatained  a  pre- 
aentHtion,  bj  Sir  J.  Stewart  of  Allanbank, 
for  Mr.  D»vid  Thomson,  mininer  of  Gut- 
gunrock,  to  h«  minister  of  Bt.  NiniauB, 
and  the  PreibTter]'  of  Stirling  wiu  ordered 
to  proceed  with  his  settlement  according 
to  the  ruiea  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Thomson 
was  an  old  man,  ferj  infirm,  and  the 
whole  pariah  of  St.  Ninians  were  liolenttr 
opposed  to  him.  The  presbytery  fell  this 
to  be  a  Tery  hard  case,  and  they  fonnd 
meaas  to  pnt  oS  the  setclemeDC  for  seven 
years.  Bnl  in  1T73  the  General  Assembly 
ordered  ihem  to  induct  Mr.  Thomson  into 
the  living  of  St.  Ninians  on  the  1st  of 
Jane.  The  presbyterj  were  in  a  dilemma. 
Mr.  Thomson,  by  his  selfish  conduct,  had 
■a  disgusted  them  that  not  one  of  them 
would  agree  to  preach  and  preside  on  the 
occasion.  In  this  situation,  Mr.  Finlay 
of  Dollar,  their  moderator,  undertook  to 
introduce  him  at  the  presbjlery  table.  In 
doing  so,  he  addressed  Mr.  Thorn  son  in 
remarkable  langaoge, conjuring  him  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  souls 
in  St.  Ninians,  by  that  peace  of  mind 
which  he  wonld  wish  in  a  dying  honr, 
and  by  that  awful  and  important  account 
which  he  noatd  bare  to  give  to  God  at 
the  last  day,  to  give  up  the  presentation. 
But  the  presentee  was  not  to  be  moved. 
Mr.  Thomson  was  indacted  as  the  StiPERD- 
LiFTBB  or  St.  Ninians;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  outrageous  settlement  was, 
thai  [be  people  in  a  body  left  the  Establish- 
ment,— out  of  tnKnti/  elders  only  one  re- 
maining behind.  The  people  did  not  at 
first  know  very  well  what  to  do.  Some 
were  inclined  to  join  the  Burghers,  but 
ultimately  they  applied  for  a  snpply  of 
sermoD  to  the  Presbytery  of  Relief.  The 
church  was  formed,  or  congregated,  by  Mr. 
Boston  of  Falkirk,  on  the  14th  July  1773, 
tbongb  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
that  year  the  people  must  have  worshipped 
in  the  fields.  They  resolved  at  once  to 
build  a  house  for  public  worship,  and  they 
carried  oot  their  design  with  marrellous 
rspidily.  A  call  was  then  addressed  lo  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Hntchison,  assjitant  to  Mr. 
Bain,  College  Street,  Edinburfth.  Hr. 
Hutchison  accepted  the  cell,  and  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  19lh  day  of  November  1774. 
Dr.  Frew    then  proceeded    to   give    an 


interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Mr, 
Hutchison,  whose  fame  as  s  writer  and 
champion  of  tbe  Uelief  cause  rests  mainly 
on  bis  publication,  Messiah's  Ktngdom,  in 
which  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty 
are  most  ably  stated  and  defended.  la 
May  1783  Mr.  Hutchison  woa  translated 
to  Paisley.  The  next  minister  of  the 
church  was  the   Bev.   Archibald    Cross, 


well  as  an  exemplary  i 
Cross  was  twice  married.  He  died  in 
1803,  in  the  41th  year  of  hit  age  and  the 
sad  of  bis  ministry,  nineteen  of  which 
were  spent  at  St.  Ninians.  In  November 
1803  the  Rev.  James  Logan,  A.M.,  of 
Balfron,  was  inducted  minister  of  the 
church.  The  pulpit  at  this  period  seeKi* 
to  bare  been  very  insecure,  and  ministen, 
especially  Mr.  Logan,  viewed  ie  with  great 
terror.  The  congregation  at  last  resolved 
to  remedy  the  defect,  and  accordingly  it 
was  pnt  right,  and  the  pulpit  raised.  In 
the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Logan's  siipcessful 
ministry,  the  temperance  qaestion  dis- 
turbed the  nnanimity  of  the  coDgregatioa 
— Mr.  Logan  taking  one  side,  while  the 
managers  and  congregation  were  against 
him.  In  1838  he  was  seized  with  para- 
lysis ;  in  1839  he  retired  to  Leith,  where 
be  died  in  1841,  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
After  various  attempts  to  secure  an  as- 
sistant, in  consequence  of  Mr.  Iiogan's 
advancing  years,  Mr.  Cnow  Professor) 
M'Michael  was  elected  by  a  large  m^o- 
rity  in  1B3S,  hut  refused  the  call.  Dr. 
Frew  did  not  enter  on  tbe  next  chapter  of 
this  chnrch's  history,  with  which  his  own 
name  as  successor  was  necessarily  so  mach 
connected.  One  thing  only  he  was  bonnd 
to  say,  chat  he  had  been  happy  with  hia 
people  all  alonjf,  and  be  was  especially  so 
now.  The  children  of  the  fathers  hod 
risen  op  around  him— many  to  stations  of 
honour  and  usefnlness ;  and  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  maintaining  the  posi- 
tioa  and  character  of  tbe  dear  old  church. 
After  referring  to  the  fact  that  tea  times 
had  bis  salary  been  increased.  Dr.  Frew 
pointed  oat  that  a  church  had  two  his- 
tories, one  internal  and  the  other  external. 
The  greater  part  of  the  first  Nvas  hidden 
from  mortal  view,  but  the  record  of  it  was 
before  the  Throne ;  it  was  the  history  of 
the  Saviour's  own  triumphs.  May  tlie 
Lord  forgive  His  servants,  and  make  this 
centenary  time  a  time  of  great  religloui 
revival  for  us  I  If  it  bring  not  soaie- 
ihing  of  this  kind.  It  brings  nothing. 
>  Wilt  Thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  Tby 
people  may  rejoice  in  Thee?  Show  m 
Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  and  grant  os  Thy 
salvation.'  'Let  Thy  workappear  unto  Thy 
servants,  and  Thy  glory  unto  their  cbil- 
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dren.   And  let  the  besntj  of  the  Lord  onr  Profesior  Cnirns ;  the  Bev.  D.  Andenon, 

GimI  be  npoD  oh  ;  ftnd  eitabliih  Thoa  the  Ceree ;   the  Bst.  J.  Sicedmau,  Sililinfc ; 

warkoroDT  haoda  upoa  m;  jeB,tha  work  Her.  Dr.  Binnie,  Stirling;  Ber.  Dr.  Aik- 

of  oar  hands  esiRbUihThuD  it.'— IniereiC^  man,  Glai^ow;  Ber.  W.  Beckett;  Pro- 

ing  ftddrewea  nsre  thereafter  giren   by  feuor  M'Michael ;  and  Dr.  Edward*. 


gotices  xif  IttfciJ  publications. 

Lire  UTD  TiMBS  or  ihb  Rbt.  B.  Biibnb, 
D.D„  ToKOHTO.  By  the  Be».  H.  F.  „  , 
BnaiM,  D.D.,  Montreal.  Small  8ro,  editor  ahonid  hare  wraoght  in  moaaic,  in- 
pp.  469.  ateod  of  giving  a»  in  maBS,  nhal  came 
Toronto:  Jims  CmpbeD  &  Son.  IBJl.  from  the  pen  of  so  swift  a  wriier  M  hig 
Wk  opened  thii  Tolnme  with  keen  and  father.  The  memory  of  the  latter  wag 
li'ely  expectation,  knowing  Dr.  Robert  marrellons,  bat  he  had  a  tendency  to 
Bonii  to  DBTe  been,  independently  of  hli  jnmble  toftetber  tbinga  bat  remotely  con- 
piety  and  zeal,  a  remarkable  peraon, — in  nected.  All  tbii,  together  with  the  plan 
iact,  almost  a  character, — and  to  bate  had,  adopted  by  the  editor  of  presenting  to  na 
in  hia  lengthened  and  Taried  life,  a  number  the  book  in  ehaptera  devoted  to  panicclar 
oFrery  interesting  and  striking  incidents,  snbjecta,  instead  of  giving  na  a.  coalinnona 
The  perasal  of  the  book  has  not  dia-  Dnrrative,  has  rather  marred  the  interest 
■ppointed  na,  bat  haa  scarcely  come  up  thevolamewouldolherwisehavepossessed. 
ID  oar  anticipations.  The  aalhor,  nfaile  The  oatline  of  Dr.  Barna'  life  may  be 
btghly  admiring  the  character  of  bis  briefly  given.  Be  was  born  at  Bo'nesa  on 
father,  bas  not  fallen  into  the  error  which  13th  February  1789.  His  father,  who  had 
tilial  affection  ia  said  often  to  do, — that  of  been  a  mannfaclnrer  in  Falkirk,  was 
orer-ealimating  its  object,  and  exbibiling  settled  in  the  former  town  as  Sarveyor  of 
1  picture  BO  idealized  and  flattered  as  to  Customs,  and  was  factor  on  the  Kinneil 
eidte  only  wonder,  and  perhaps  amuse-  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He 
atax,  at  (he  monater  of  perfection  pre-  seems  to  bare  been  a  man  of  encellent 
imled  to  oar  view..  We  have  looked  in  sense  and  great  piety,  and  traced  his  reli- 
Tiin,  also,  for  a  nnmber  of  remarkable  gioasimpregBionstotbeniiniattyofWbite- 
episodes  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  venerable  field.  Four  of  his  sons  became  ministers 
ProfeNor,  which,  wa  are  snre,  would  have  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  viz.  at  Brechin  ; 
lerj  generally  proved  both  entertaining  at  Dun,  afterwarda  at  Eila^th;  at  Paisley, 
'od  inslrnctive,  and  would  have  thrown  afterwards  at  Toronto ;  and  at  St.  John, 
light  on  the  pn^eaa  of  the  Evangelical  New  Branswiek,  afterwards  and  still  in 

niu  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  Free  Church  at  Corstorphine.    Dr.  R. 

nt  half  of  (be  present  century,  and  Bums  gave  indications  of  early  piety,  and 

It  the  same  time  given  a  graphic  view  of  seems  from  the  first  to  have  choaen  the 

Ibeeonditian—aocial,  civil,  and  eccIeBias-  ministry  ns  bis  profession.     He  waa  sent 

lical — of  Canada  up  to  the  present  day.  from  his  native  town  to  the  University  of 

We  lay  with  regret  that  in  all  iheae  re-  Edinburgh  in  1801,  and  appears  to  have 

ipects  there  is  in  the  work  before  us  a  been  a  diligent  and  respectable  student  all 

Eood  deal  to  be  desiderated.    Perhaps  the  along.    He  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  in 

Wasology  is,  that  had  our  wishes  been  1B0S,  and  found  there  a  class  of  about  IBO, 

met,  the  book  must  have  been  as  large  as  most  of  whom  were  steeped  in  Moderatism. 

Dr.  Banna's  L^e  of  Dr.  Ohaivtera.     We  We  have  heard  him  say  that  only  about 

cOQhl  have  dispenaed,  however,  with  some  17  were  regarded  as  at  all  serionaly  diS' 

jooraalistic  joltings  of  Dr.  Burns,  which,  posed.     These,  however,  battled  on,  and 

Ihaigb  ibey  might  be  nsefnl  to  himself,  contended   for  orthodoxy  as    hrst    they 

Ma  Karcdy  be  even  intelligible  to  any  might.   He  was  licensed  in  1810 ;  preached 

"Hi  else.  four  months  in  Perth ;  end  having  been 

The  Volume    consists    partly,    indeed  elected  by  tbs  congregation  of  the  I«w 

l^^ly,  of  an  unfinisfaed  autobiography,  Chorcb,  Paisley,  was  ordained  there,  as 

"ritten  principally  in  18E7.    This,  we  are  a  successor  of  Witherapoon,  in  July  1811. 

IM,  'appears  not  to  have  been  written  He  was  alt  along  an  eTangelical,  zealous, 

canieeuuvely,  hat  in  detached  portions,  and  laborious,  almost  bustling,  minister, 

^  npante  sheets,  as  be  felt   disposed.'  and  was  held  in  great  and  deserved  re- 

Coiiti[|erinj;  the  writer's  advanced  age,  the  pute.    He  co-operated  with  like-minded 

'^ullipliciif  of  his  engagements,  his  in-  ministers  and  others  in  the  various  move- 

i^°»ant  utiTiiy,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  ments  that  from  time  to  time  took  place, 

inenial  coBitiiution,  it  is   Dot  wondeiful  resolutely    opposing   patronage   and   the 

tw  theie  reminiscences   are   somewhat  other   corrnptious   that   had    crept    into 
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the  Eirk.  He  eontribated  largiel;  to 
the  Chriititai  iiMtructor  while  ander  the 
ehaiya  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  and 
shortly  aim  his  deatb  beome  editor.  He 
edited  Halybnrton's  Works,  witli  an  Essay 
on  his  Life  and  WritingB.  He  also  edited 
Wodrow'B-  Church  Hwlory,  in  i  rols.,  and 
wrote  earaestlj  on  the  Poor  Laos.  He 
poblished  a  Life  of  Profe»eor  Steveaton 
Macgiil  of  Qlaigote.  He  exerted  bimBelf 
laborioaaly,  in  London  luid  elsewhere, 
raising  coDtritmtiona  for  the  distressed 
weavers  in  Paisley  daring  the  disaEtroas 
period  that  preceded  the  abolition  of  the 
com  laws.  He  wu  wiihal  a  warm  oppo- 
nent of  the  VolQDtsries,  though  he 
frankly  admitted  that  the  EstabliiihiDenl 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  reformation. 
ThiDgf  thus  wore  on  till  the  Disruption  in 
1S43,  and  be  rerj  soon  adhered  to  the 
Free  Church  party.  Being  appointed, 
along  with  Dr.  CDoningham,  a«  a  deputy 
lo  America  for  raising  money  at  the  start 
of  the  new  denomiuation,  the  Canadians 
.  saw  bis  remarkable  adaptation  to  their 
circnmstances,  and  he  was  lad  to  lake  an 
interest  in  that  pTomising,  though  then 
straggling,  province.  He  waj  accordingly 
invited  to  cast  in  bis  lot  with  ibem,  and 
ia  1815  be  commenced  there  a  career 
distingnisbed  for  energy  and  leal,  and 
blesBf^  with  snccess  almost  unparuDeled. 
He  bad  always  protested  against  plnra- 
lities  \  bnt,  for  the  present  distress,  it  was 
needfol  tbat  he  should  be  both  pastor  and 

Srofessor.  He  filled  both  offlcea,  there- 
ore,  for  a  time,  and  acquitted  bimielf  in 
both  to  the  admiration  of  all  conipeteaC 
judges.  In  a  little,  howerer,  he  found 
liingeirat  liberty  to  confine  his  labours  to 
Knox  Church,  which  soon  became  large 
and  Sourishing,  ajad  to  which  he  continued 
to  minister,  till,  in  a  manner  which,  for  the 
sake  of  others  than  himself,  it  is  painful 
to  refer  to,  he  found  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw from  tbat  charge,  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Knox 
College,  which  he  bad  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  founding.  Ever  from  the  time 
of  his  settling  in  Canada,  be  had  under- 
taken numerous  mjanotu,  as  he  called 
them,  to  new  and  destitute  parts  of  the 
country.  Very  formidable  obstacles  fre- 
quently presented  themselves  iu  the  way 
of  travelling;  bat  Dr.  Bums  wsis  un- 
daunted and  irrepressible.  He  made 
several  marvellous  escapes,  — being  once 
almost  shot  as  a  bear, —  and  got  for- 
ward, often  in  no  stately  fashion,  where 
almost  any  one  else  would  have  stuck. 
la  these  tours  he  performed  a  vast 
amount  oF  work,  in  seeking  oat  Presby- 
terians, in  projecting  or  organising  new 
GoegregatioDS,  in  preaching,  ordaining 
elders,  baptiiing,  and  djspeniing  the  Lord's 


Supper.  From  the  titae  be  became  Fr»- 
fessor,  be  had  half  the  year  at  his  disposal ; 
and  in  summer,  and  we  believe  in  winter 
too,  he  preached  almost  every  Sabhath. 
These  service*  were  wholly  disintereslei 
and  gratuitous.  On  one  occasion  a  person 
put  five  dollars  into  bis  hand.  '  What  is 
this  ?  '  said  he  ;  and  being  told  that  it  «u 
to  pay  his  expenses,  be  look  out  a  fin- 
dollar  hill,  and  putting  it  on  tbe  other, 
banded  back  both,  and  said :  *  Add  that  to 
it,  and  get  a  pulpit  Bible' — this,  though 
we  are  told  that  'he  was  quite  dependent 
on  his  salary.*  By  these  self-impased 
labours,  so  generously  and  indefatigsbly 
prosecuted,  he  did  more  to  extend  and 
build  up  the  Free  Church  in  Canada  than 
an  V  two  or  three  put  together. 

Dr.  Bums'  strength  failing, — especially 
his  eyesigbt,  which  was  always  imperfect, 
giving  way, — he  was  at  length  appointed 
Emeritus  Professor,  and  relieved  from 
regular  daty.  He  visited  Scotland  in 
1S68  ;  and  it  ma;  be  recollected,  that  after 
a  lengthened  and  fatiguing  day's  travel- 
ling, he  was  introduced  as  a  delegate  into 
our  Synod  in  tbe  evening,  and  though 
bordering  on  eighty,  be  made,  near  mid- 
night, a  long  and  vigorous  speech.  That 
year  he  spoke  also  in  the  Free  Chaidi 
Assembly;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
had  in  Ifaat  Assembly  quite  an  ovatioD, 
Dr.  Candlish,  and  Sir  H.  Moncrieff,  mode- 
rator, speaking  of  him  in  terms  peculiarly 
laadatory.  After  laying  himself  onl 
during  his  sojourn  here,  for  the  good  of 
the  Church  in  Canada,  and  especially  of 
Kdox  College,  be  set  sail  fat  Toronto, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety  in  the  beginning 
of  August  1889.  Ou  the  evening  at 
Sabbath  the  Btb  he  preached  in  Gcnld 
Street  Church,  which  he  had  laid  under 
deep  obligations  hy  ministering  gratsi- 
tonsly  to  it  nearly  two  years.  This  proved 
bis  last  sermon.  On  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing be  complained  of  chill,  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  On  Wednesday 
tbe  18th  he  expired,  afler  being  for  s 
while  in  a  sUte  of  letbargv,  but  full  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  joy,  and  pesce  ia  be- 
lieving as  long  as  consciousness  is- 
mained.  So  closed  a  life  of  singular  k>1i 
devotednesa,  and  nsefulneas  in  the  seriiM 
of  the  Chnrch. 

Dr.  Burns,  like  the  great  apostle  of  >he 
Gentiles,  was  in  labours  more  abnndani, 
and  in  joumeyings  oft.  Mind  and  bod; 
seemed  alike  indefatigable.  Be  scarcely 
ever  declined  a  work  of  which  he  sp 
proved,  provided  some  engagement  did 
not  stand  in  the  way.  His  motto  miglit 
have  been  '  Lahor  ipse  voiaplaa.'  Be  w 
tbe  reverse  of  parsimonious.  Numeroal 
proofs  mightbegiven.  When  Gould  StnW 
congregation,  to  which  he  hkd  BuaiMnd 
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iiDilonBlr,  began  to  rcTlve  ander  their 
:seiit  excellent  miriBter,  Mr.  King, 
;j  Tei7  properly  felt  tbemselves  under 
ligalioDS  to  offer  bim  a  present,  vbich 
s  ediloi  »  pleased  to  call  '  a  rerj  hand- 
neeum  of  mone;.'  Tbougb  in  old  age, 
i  wiib  a  rednced  salarj,  be  at  Qoca 
icded  witb  it  a  bnrsary  in  Enox  Col- 
e.  Tbat  be  sooietimeg  fell  into  mis- 
.a  is  quite  ime.    And  in.  several  cases 

experienced  excessiTel?  onhandsome 
■imeiil,  which  in  this  Tolcioe  is  acarcelj 
erred  to.  We  believe  tbat  his  slips 
qaeitl;  resolted  from  undue  reliance 
Ills  memor;,  which  was  amezinglj  re- 
iliTC.  Dr.  Beith  of  Stirling  sajs:  'All 
I  world  has  heard  of  the  wonders  of  his 
morj— a  memory,  as  Dr.  Guthrie  once 
d  lo  me,  approaching  the  divine.'  But 
ilosQphers  tell  us  that  the  evidence  of 
morj  is  always  imperfect ;  and  sorely  it 
lot  wonderful  that  in  old  age,  and  after 
ife  BO  crowded  with  incidents  as  that  of 
.  Barns,  bis  recollections  should  some- 
lee  hsve  been  indistinct  and  confused, 
e  Uev.  Dr.  Onniston,  now  of  New  York, 
ed  him,  jni 
,aken  in  judgment,  rash 
trance,  very  resolute  in  purpose,  anu 
aiiedly  prompt  in  action,  be  doubtless 
Deiimes  was  ;  bat  intentionally  nntind, 
■son  ally  selfish,  conscionslj  niifair, 
lenly  implacable,  or  sternly  onforgjv- 
U  never.  Quick  to  resent  a  wrong 
ired  to  himself  or  others,  he  was  equally 
idj  to  forgive  or  forget  it,' 
Id  social  and  relative  life,  Dr.  Burns 
■  remarkably  cheerfal,  affectionate,  and 
id.  He  was  twice  married,  Urst  to  Mies 
r,  daughter  of  the  first  Frovost  of 
isley.  She  lived  with  him  twenty-eight 
m,  and  very  ample  testimony  is  borne 

her  transcendent  worth.  His  second 
Fe,  n(f  Bonar,  and  who  still  survives, 
no  less  deserving  of  commendation, 
sides  her  excellent  domestic  manage- 
:Dt,  and  tender  care  of  her  husband 
len  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  bend 
m  his  oaken  frame,  she  was  the  chief 
those  women  who  laboured  with  bim 
the  gospel.  While  never  forgetting  tbe 
opileties  of  her  sex,  she,  like  Persis  of 
1,  laboured  much  in  tbe  Lord. 

rOLOGBTIC     LECTCREg    OH     THE    HORAI. 

Tbhths  or  CuBisTiisrn.     By  C.  £. 

Edlcbgrgfa  :  T.  A  T,  Clirk.    IBTt. 

a.  LuTBiBDT,  Professor  of  theology  at 
iipsic,  is  already  favourably  known  in 
is  CDnntry  through  the  translation  of 
0  previous  courses  of  leclaies  delivered 
'  him  on  the  t^ndamental  and  tbe  Sav- 
g  Trnlbs  of  Christiaililj,  II  is  sofflcient 
aise  to  say .  that    this   seriei,   on    the 


Morality  of  Chrisiianity,  J«  not  a  whit 
behind  tbe  former,  and  is  marked  by  the 
same  clearness  and  fulneis  of  statement. 
Starting  with  a  sketch  of  the  true  nature 
of  Christian  morality,  he  proceeds  to  con- 
aider  man's  own  nature,  the  virtnes  of  tbe 
Christian  life,  and  tbe  Christian  himself 
as  related  to  the  Church,  lo  Home,  and  to 
the  State,  closing  with  two  chapters  on 
eultara  and  humanity  in  their  bearing  on 
tbe  gospel.  The  field  over  wbieh  these 
Lectnies  pats  Is  thus  a  very  wide  and  im- 
portant one;  and  whilst  from  the  popular 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  it  can- 
not  be  supposed  that  full  justice  is  done 
to  all,  yet  Lathardt  has  the  rare  facnlty 
of  combining  large  generaliiaiion  wiih 
minute  accuracy.  His  thought  is,  for  a 
German,  wonderfully  clear,  and  bis  style 
rich  and  attractive.  A  deep  study  of  tbe 
practical  side  of  Christianity  is  tbe  urgent 
need  of  our  age,  and  in  this  volnme  much 
help  is  given  for  this.  Luthardt  rightly 
places  love  to  God  as  the  basis  ot  his 
morality.  'There  is  nothing,'  says  he, 
'more  free,  and  at  the  same  lime  nothing 
more  necessary,  tban  love.  All  else  can 
be  commanded,  love  cannot  be  com- 
pelled. And  yet,  when  once  we  love,  it  is 
so  natural  to  ca,  tbat  we  cannot  nnder- 
stand  bow  it  could  be  otherwise.  It  ia  the 
most  necessary  thing  there  ia ;  it  is  an 
intrinsic  necessity  which  is  one  with  free- 
dom. That  is  true  freedom,  in  which  in- 
clination and  duw  are  no  longer  opposed 
to  each  other.  Therefore  love  to  God  ia 
true  morality.  In  it  we  find  our  truth. 
For  to  love  Ood  is  tbe  end  for  which  we 
were  destined.  The  other  creatures  were 
made  to  he  the  ministers  of  His  will. 
Man  was  made  lolove  Uim.  Hence  love 
to  God  is  oar  happiness.  Never  is  man 
happier  tban  when  be  loves,  when  through 
love  be  surrenders  himself  to  love  in 
another.  Evei^lhing  earthly  is  a  parable, 
end  finds  its  highest  truth  in  God.  It  is 
man's  highest  happiness  to  love  God, 
beeanse  this  is  the  end  for  which  he  was 
destined.'  Tbe  notes  appended  to  the 
Lectures  are  valuable  and  suggestive. 

Ds.  TQORNWELL'a  CoLLECTBD 'WBimes. 

Vols.  S  and  4. 
RldimoniJ:  Pre«lijlerJanCoiniDlll«BOtPiiliUc»Uon, 

Tbebb  volumes  consist  chiefly  of  re- 
prints of  articles  which  Dr.  Tbomwell 
contributed  to  the  Soulhem  PreebyUrtan 
Beviae  and  other  periodicals.  The 
criticism  on  Morell's  PhUoaophy  of 
Religion  contained  in  the  3d  lolome  ia  - 
very  thorough,  and  brings  out  the  robntt 
good  sense  and  sustained  reasoning 
powers  of  tbe  writer.    We  strongly  object, 
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bowBver,  to  r  coniidemble   part  of  the  lanctioninn  Americtin  ilaverf.    It  is  well 

4ih  volame,  and  jadge  it  most  damaging  that  tbia  qnescion  hai  been  taken  out  oC 

to  Dr.  Tbornwell'B  reputation,  aa  well  aa  the  Bpbere  of   flne-apDn  reaMiDing,  and 

siagnlarlf  iU-timeditDrepnbliabbisarilclei  tbat  m  apite  of  tbe  blind   leading  ili> 

on    'Tbe    Cbarcb    and    Slavery.'      We  blind,  God  has  swept  aoaj  the  abomiDt- 

all  remember  in  this  countrf  the  feel-  tion  of  slaTerr  from  tbe  United  Slatei, 

lug  of  indignation  with  wbich  tba  circular  and    delivered    the    Cbnrch     from   ihe 

letter  froni  the  charcbea  of  the  Sontbern  scandal  of  being    ita  apologist.    There 

States  was  received,  in  which  slaverj  vas  muat  have  been  something  like  judicial 

defended  on  profeasedlj  Bcriptnral  grounds  blindneaa  sent  upon  the  men  who  could 

bj  minlBtera  of  the  gospel.     Our  respect  aa;,  speaking  of  the  Chriatiaa  doctrine  of 

for  the  biblical  knowledge  of  Dr.  Thorn-  alaverj,  '  In  defending  thia  institution  we 

welt  is  conaiderablr  lessened  when  we  have    reallf    been    upholding    (ho  civil 

find  him  claiming  Scripture  as  distinctlj  intereata  uf  mankind.' 


BonthM   ietrosput. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN  AND  THE  WESLEYANS. 

Meditations  among  the  tombs  are  uauallj  of  a  very  sombre  cast ;  but  the  Bishoii 
of  Lincoln's  recent  pastoral,  which  an  inscription  on  the  head-stone  of  a  deceisea 
Methodist  si^^geeted,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  His  lordship,ia  no  doubt  pions, 
as  became  him ;  but  instead  of  a  solemn  address  oq  tbe  brevity  and  nncertaint;  of 
human  life,  as  we  might  have  expected,  he  launches  out  into  a  philippic  against 
the  sin  of  schism,  and  givee  his  diatribe  a  practical  turn  bj  urging  the  Methodists 
of  bis  diocese  t«  seek  again  the  bosom  of  tbe  Church.  Tbe  pastoral  is  a  curioait;, 
and  is  worthy  of  being  looked  at,  as  showing  the  orbit  of  thought  in  which  s 
prelatical  mind  is  prone  to  move. 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  which  occasioned  this  pastoral  does  not  seem, 
to  our  plain  understanding,  to  be  anything  verrrcmarkable.     It  is  simply  tbie: 

'  In  memory  of ,  a  happy  labourer  in  the  Wesleyan  Church.'     But  then  it 

must  be  remembered  that  this  worthy,  who  is  thus  commemorated,  lay  in  cos- 
secrated  soil,  and  under  the  shadow  of  an  Episcopal  Church ;  and  probably  thesa 
facts  seemed  to  the  Bishop  to  lend  a  quasi  sanction  to  the  eulogium  on  this 
Methodist's  grave-stone.  At  all  events,  he  was  troubled,  and  to  relieve  his  miiid 
he  has  treat«i  the  Wesleyans  iu  his  bounds  to  a  special  pastoral. 

Its  opening  language  is  hopeful,  for  it  begins  by  addressing  them  as  'Brelliren 
beloved  of  the  Lord.'  After  this  exordium,  one  would  expect  a  very  tender  and 
loving  epistle  ;  but  as  we  proceed,  we  are  startled  to  find  the  worthy  WeslejaM 
charged  with  having  committed  '  a  deadly  sin  uid  a  tremendous  evil,  both  for  tiioe 
and  eternity,'  even  the  sin  of  '  wilful  schism.'  Then  we  come  to  another  endearing: 
appellation,  '  Brethren  beloved  in  Christ,'  but  only  to  find  behind  it  a  reiteration 
of  the  charge.  Sam  Slick  relied,  in  selling  his  clocks,  on  '  soft  sawder ;'  and  when 
he  had  fairly  set  his  heart  on  a  great  stroke  of  business,  the  necessary  lubricating 
material  was  applied  in  no  stjnt^  measure.  And  so  with  our  Bishop ;  he  is  profow 
in  bis  tenns  of  endearment,  but  then  they  are  meant  to  prepare  for  unplesssnl 
charges  and  warnings  and  eihorfations,  which  imply  equaUy  unpleasant  assnnip- 
tions.  The  Bishop,  like  a  skilful  physician,  gilds  the  pill  I  To  these  'brethren 
beloved  in  Christ'  he  plainly  says — the  endearing  terms  of  address  somewhat 
modifying  the  harshneBs  of  his  speecb^that  if  another  John  Wesley  were  to  ari«i 
he  would  show  them  out  of  Scripture  the  evil  of  schism  ;  how  it  was  setting  np 
priesthoodagainst  priesthood,  and  altar  against  altar;  how  £orah  andhiscompuij, 
the  schismatics  in  Moses'  time,  were  constuned  by  fire ;  and  bow  an  apostle  watni 
Christian  schismatics  to  t«ke  care  lest  they  incur  the  punishment  of  those  nho 
'  perished  in  tbe  gainsaying  of  Korah.'  These  are  awful  words,  he  admits,  but 
then  tJiey  are  spoken  in  love.  To  escape  the  threatened  doom,  these  'beloved 
brethren'  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion  are  urged  to  return  to  the  Church,  while  the 
Bishop  offers  to  ordain  their  ministers,  that  the  sacraments  administered  by  tliOT 
may  be  valid. 

We  give  the  Bishop  credit  for  good  intentions,  but  we  oonfesa  that  we  iti^J 
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fail  to  Bee  tbat  he  bas  done  anythiog  to  eatablisb  hie  point.  Thi;  WeBleyane,  whom 
he  lectures  bo  pkunly  and  plausiblj',  have  never  made  light  of  Bchism,  and  have 
ne?er  Dtaintained  that  it  was  a  right  tiling  for  a  Heparatton  to  take  place  in  a 
KligiouB  communitf  without  valid  grounda.  They  have  always  believed  tbat  in 
Whey's  time  tlie  state  of  the  Church  of  England  justified  his  course,  and  they 
DOW  hold  that  its  present  Btat«  justifies  theira.  Nay,  the  Bishop  himself  cuts  away 
the  groand  from  beneath  his  own  feet.  He  frankly  admits  that  the  evils  of  clerical 
Dfia-reudence,  pluraUtiee,  and  episcopal  indolence  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the 
early  Wesleyans ;  but  now,  as  he  alleges,  tbat  these  have  in  a  measure  ceased,  the 
graundB  for  their  continued  separation  are  taken  away.  He  ovcTlooks,  however, 
the  intportant  fact  tbat  other  evils  of  a  more  serious  kind  have  crept  into  the 
Church,  that  ritualism  and  rationalism  are  both  rampant  within  its  pale — ao 
r&mpaut  tbat  even  Churchmen  are  now  holding  out  their  hands  to  Nonconformists 
for  help  to  stay  the  plague !  May  not  the  W^eyans,  therefore,  retort — '  Remove 
those  evils  which  are  worse  than  pluralities  and  clerical  non- residences,  and  then 
ve  will  consider  your  appeal '  ? 

Tte  Bishop  does  not  forget  that  the  Church  of  Bome  has  brought  against  the 
Au^icaa  communion  the  same  charge  that  he  now  brings  against  the  Wesleyana; 
and  he  parries  the  thrust  by  saying,  that  the  '  sin  of  schism  lies  with  those  who 
canse  the  separaljou  and  not  with  those  who  suffer  from  it.'  This  is  what  the 
Vcsleysna  and  the  other  Nonconformists  have  always  said.  They  were  driven  out 
from  the  Church ;  and  now,  growing  corruptions  in  its  doctrine  and  practice,  apart 
from  changed  views  among  themselves  on  state  alliance  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, prevent  their  return.  With  the  Bisbopi  therefore,  and  not  with  them,  rests 
dug  sin  of  schism. 

Id  these  circnmstances,  the  Wesleyans  are  not  likely  to  bold  in  very  high  esteem 
ordination  by  episcopal  hands,  which  this  prelate  proffers.  They  are  firm  in  the 
belief,  and  they  think  they  can  justify  it,  that  the  virtue  ot  the  Water  of  Life  does 
iiol  depend  on  its  Sowing  through  prelaticol  pipes.  The  bishops  have  not  shown 
of  Ute  any  very  great  zeal  and  energy  in  dealing  with  the  errors  of  their  Church ; 
uiditmay  not  be  amiss  to  remind  ^m,  tbat  they  would  do  weil  to  imitate  the 
Weslejans  in  their  activity  and  eamestneBs.  Thongh  it  may  distress  state  ecclesiastdcs 
tOKe it,  yet  it  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  England  ii  faithful  Ntmconiormista 
are  speedily  multiplied. 


THE  WESLETAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  aDDUal  Wesleyan  Conference  has  this  year  been  held  in  Newcastle ;  and  to 
cuUiden  a  special  interest  is  attached  to  it  from  two  facts — the  one,  tbe  reception 
1?  tte  Conference  of  a  deputation  of  the  Nonconforming  ministeni  of  that  town  ; 
Md  the  other,  the  attitude  taken  up  on  the  education  question. 

Hitherto  there  has  not  been  very  much  sympathy  between  the  Weeleyans  and 
other  Nonconforming  bodies.  The  Wesleyana  chose  always  to  dwell  too  much 
Mider  the  shadow  of  the  Chorch,  and  ratber  heU  aloof  from  other  Dissenters,  while 
t%  took  no  part  in  the  great  politico-ecclesiastical  questions  agitating  the  conntry. 
But  there  has  come  a  torn  in  the  tide,  and  they  are  now  drifting  farther  and  far- 
tker  away  from  sympathy  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  into  closer  proximity 
b)  evangelical  Dissentera. 

The  reception  .of  a  Nonconforming  deputation  by  their  Conference  is  a  new 
UuDg  nnder  the  sun,  and,  naturally  enough,  is  wondered  at.  Deputations  in 
rtinadance  from  Methodist  bodies  elsewhere  have  been  received,  but  never  one 
from  Ka  Independent,  Baptist,  or  Presbyterian  commimity.  We  hiul  this  change 
U  boding  well  for  the  future  actions  of  the  Wesleyans  ;  and  cordially  join  in  the 
liope  eipressed  in  the  address  of  the  deputation,  that  the  Wesleyans  and  other 
evangelical  Nonconformists  may  '  stand  abonlder  to  shoulder  in  the  gathering 
conflicts  of  our  time,  hailing  one  another  as  brethren  alike  set  for  the  defence  ol 
^efreedtm  and  purity  of  the  gospel,  against  all  sacerdotal  corruptions  on  t^e  one 
band,  and  all  so-called  rationalistic  negations  on  the  other.' 

We  are  glad  to  see  from  the  Chrisiian  World,  that  otir  friend  the  '  Rev.  G.  Bdl, 
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the  leaior  member  of  the  depntation,  acted  as  epokeaman,  and  introdnced  im  co- 
deputationiata  ia  a  tew  appropriate  words,  HtTine  that  'Uiey  canw  Bimplr  to  cite 
eipreMion  to  their  fraternal  feelings  of  regard  for  the  Wesleyan  body.'  The 
■  reoeption  of  the  deputation  hj  the  Conference  was  most  cordial 

On  tiie  edacatioQ  qiiestioD,  the  Conference  has  expressed  its  views  rery  deddei%. 
In  the  resolation  which  was  adopted,  '  the  Conference  reoorda  its  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  natiomtl  education  in  the  liberal  leiiK. 
and  to  the  different  religious  denominations  of  t^e  country,  school  boards  most  be 
eetaldiahed  ererfwhere,  and  an  undenominational  school  placed  within  reasonsUe 
disl&nce  of  every  family.'  This  is  not  quite  the  Kround  of  the  Birmingham  League, 
but  it  is  in  that  direction,  and  shows  that  the  Wesleyans  are  prepared  to  join  tbeii 
Nonconforming  brethren  in  seehing  the  amendment  of  the  obooiiona  clauses  of 
thepresent  Education  Act. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  we  regard  this  movement  on  the  part  of  tfae  Wesleyan 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  hope  that  in  the  struggle  on  tfae  edncation  quettioa 
they  will  do  efficient  service  on  behalf  of  religious  freedom  and  eqnity. 


CiRDINAL  PATRIZZrS  '  INVITO '  AND  THE  PAPAL  ALLOCUTION. 

Two  remarkable  doouments  have  recently  been  published  at  Rome, 
'  Invito  Sacro,'  by  Patrixii,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  at  Rome,  who,  acco 
labkt,  'is  the  immediate  Tepresentative  of  the  Holy  Father,'  and  whose  'actsue 
iiu>  Pope's  acta ; '  and  the  other  an  '  Allocution '  by  Pio  Nono,  in  reference  to  the 
Religious  Corporations  Acts  passed  by  the  Italian  Government  The  cloven  boof 
of  the  Papacy  comes  out  very  nakedly  in  both,  and  is  shown  at  tbia  time  becMue 
the  Pope  and  his  adviaera  plainly  see  that,  in  Italy  at  least,  they  are  pUying  a  losiiig 
game. 

In  the  '  Invito '  of  Patrizo — a  handbill  posted  up  on  churches,  inviting  Ic  i 
three  days'  special  devotions — there  are  slanderous  statementB,  which  were  not 
calculated  to  promote  the  peace  of  Rome,  and  on  acconnt  of  which  the  GovNi- 
ment  interfered.  There  is  in  it,  among  other  things,  a  bitter  denunciation  of  IhB 
Protestant  ministers  who  are  now  labouring  in  that  city,  one  of  whom,  SigoM 
Sciarelli,  who  took  a  prominent  and  effective  part  in  the  diacnasion  with  the  priest* 
respecting  Peter's  residence  at  Rome,  was  formerly  a  friar,  and  this  has  given  edge 
to  the  Cardinal's  hiltemess.  These  ministers  he  calls  '  hireling  apostates  uid 
ministers  of  the  Reform  ^'  declares  that  they  began  at '  finrt  te  disseminate  secratlf 
falsified  Bibles,  and  then  to  invite  young  and  uneducated  persons  to  hear  lectora ; ' 
and  affirms  that  the  name  '  evangelical,'  which  they  take  t«  thsmselves,  is  only  (  | 
'  mask  of  hypocrisy.'  Having  poured  out  in  this  way  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  i 
these  Protestant  labourers,  he  goes  on  to  say :  '  It  is  with  great  bitterness  of  bevt 
that  the  sovereign  Pontiff  finds  himself  unable  to  place  any  more  effectual  bsrtier  | 
against  this  evil  [than  that  of  earnest  warning].  Asmredly  he  inould  do  so,if^ 
were  enabled  to  empliy  other  mearu  to  bridle  the  inaaiu  Ucence  of  tht  pervtrU  ^ 
tound  doctrine.'  We  call  special  attention  to  this  last  sentence.  There  cannot  to 
uiy  doubt  as  to  what  It  meana.  It  is  a  plain  intimation  Uiat  Pio  Nona  woold  nn- 
sbeatb  the  sword  against  the  '  h^etics,'  if  he  were  able.  We  thank  Patriis  fbt 
his  candour,  and  we  commend  his  avowal  of  persecution  to  the  study  of  those  ^ 
think  that  the  Papacy  has  changed.  If  the  foot  of  the  beast  feels  velvety,  it  ia  lii'.' 
because  the  daws  are  sheathed ;  but  they  are  there,  sharp  and  cruel  as  ever. 

The  Pope,  however,  has  not  the  power  he  yearns  for,  and  was  made  to  feel  wt 
in  connection  with  this  very  '  Invito.'  Government  officials  were  sent  to  rranore  I 
it  from  the  churches,  and  diey  very  unceremoniously  dipped  their  rage  or  gpoogs 
in  the  holy  water,  moistened  the  paste,  and  so  secnrecT  the  obnoxioas  placanl 
This,  in  the  view  of  the  Cardinal,  was  adding  insalt  to  injury  \  and  what  drove  the  | 
iron  deeper  into  his  righteous  and  sensitive  soul  was  the  galling  fact  that  on  the 
very  morning  when  this  outrage,  as  he  would  term  it,  was  perpetrated,  an  answer 
to  his  '  Invito, '  by  a  Waldensian  minister,  was  permitted  by  Qovemment  to  qi^- 
What  sour  fruit  these  priests  have  to  eat  now,  where  they  used  to  have  theehoioM 
gn^ea  I     We  cannot  say  that  they  are  not  rightly  served. 
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The  '  allocution '  may  be  deapatehed  b;  ub  with  a  briefer  Dotitre.  It  is  an  out- 
poancg  of  Fapel  Inle  against  all  tbe  '  enactors,  abettors,  conaultera,  adherents, 
isd  eiecalon  of  the  'iniquitous'  Acts  to  which  we  liave  referred.  All  auch 
peratns  it  lajs  under  the  ban  of  tbe  major  ezoommunicaCioa,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  beoome  the  putohosen  of  ecclesiastical  propertj  under  these  Acts.  This 
mtjar  escMnmnnication  is  a  Teiy  fterious  thing  for  those  who  believe  in  Papal 
ctusing,  but  only  for  them.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Minghetd  Ministiy 
an  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  it.  The  Tablet  would  have  us  believe  that  they 
are  greatly  alarmed,  and  have  on  this  account  forbidden  the  publication  of  the 
aUccution  throughout  Italy.  We  do  not  believe  in  this  alarm ;  and  this  prohibit 
'i  merely  to  preserve  the  ignorant  from  being  wrought  upon  by  priestly 


it  is  changed  Umes  with  the  Papal  Church  in  Italy.  Protestantism  is  evidently 
uakiiig  way  in  Rome,  and  will  continue  to  make  way.  The  future  phases  of  the 
itmg^  with  tlie  Papacy  we  cannot  forecast ;  but  looking  merely  to  the  present 
lapect  of  affairs,  it  is  very  dear  that  the  whole  cocrent  of  events  is  against  it. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  ROMAN  CATHOUC  COUNCIL. 

Tbh  Pfovindal  Catholic  Oounoil,  which  has  just  terminated,  was  held  at  tbe 
Guholic  CoU^e  of  St.  Edmunds,  near  Ware.  It  is  fourteen  years  sinoe  the  last 
Coascil  was  held,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  tbia  meeting  as  the  prelude  to 
vigorous  measnree  by  the  Gatholio  hierarchy  to  extend  their  influmce;  For  three 
■Mb  tbe  bishops,  mitred  abbots,  and  representatives  of  the  Jesuits,  Redemption- 
ali,  etc,  have  been  incubating  in  secret ;  and  though  tiie  Council  has  closed,  we 
IK  not  to  have  any  full  and  formal  declaration  of  what  haa  been  brought  forth 
mm  the  decrees  receive  the  Papal  seal. 

Tbe  Tabkl,  however,  says — and  it  is  likely  to  be  well  informed,  as  aome  of  ita 
tCDtribators  were  members  of  Council — that  steps  are  to  be  taken  '  to  make  some 
farther  provision'  for  higher  Catholic  education,'  which  it  is  intended  should 
Ditiiiuitely  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  university  in  England. 

Soma  decrees  have  also  been  passed,  it  is  aud,  about  vestments  and  the  tonsure 
(Rome  has  always  been  great  in  the  externals,  paying  marrellous  attention  to  the 
onlode  of  the  platter),  but  these  are  not  of  any  general  interest  We  must  wait, 
Hovever,  for  fiul  detiula  till  the  infallible  old  man  of  tbe  Vatican  hoe  said  his  say 
inKgardto  them. 

VOLUNTARYISM  AT  THE  CAPE. 

ToLUKTAETisH  seems  to  be  making  progress  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  bill 
tus  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly  there,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
vithdraw  the  annual  grant  of  the  Legialature  to  the  different  religious  bodies,^ 
Bobject,  however,  to  due  provision  for  life  interests.  This  bill  has  passed  its  second 
nading,  and  is  likely  to  become  law.  Mr.  Solomon,  who  proposed  its  second 
[cidiiig,  brought  forward  some  very  striking  facts  to  show  that  the  grant  was 
uueceggary— nay,  that  it  was  rather  injurious  than  otherwise.  From  these  we 
•elect  the  following : — 

At  Fort- Elizabeth,  a  coloured  congregation  had  raised  last  year  £266.  In 
Queen's  Town,  the  natives  had  built,  without  any  extraneous  ud,  a  chapel  costing 
^W.  Another  coloured  congregation,  at  St.  Mark's  miasioa  st&tion,  had  also  built 
>  church,  their  only  outside  help  being  £25  from  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christikn  Knowledge.  On  the  frontier,  tlie  Fingoea,  under  Captain  Blyth,  who 
number  40,000,  bad  built  forty  cbardies  and  thirty-seven  schools,  and  supported 
'^■'hiuuKee  among  themselves  with  a  very  Uttle  aid.  The  Dut^  Reformed  com- 
c""'!^''*^  built  a  somewhat  eipensive  church  at  Queen's  Town,  the  cost  being 
£10,000  i  but  they  had  not  only  paid  the  whole  coet,  they  had  even  raised  over  ai^ 
above  nearly  £1600. 

Tlie  churches  which  do  least  at  the  Cape  are  those  that  are  most  largely  sapple- 
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mented  with  Government  money.  At  Cape  Town,  where  the  wealth  of  the  colony 
is  concentrated,  the  churches  receiTe  &hont  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
grant  of  £16,000 ;  but  so  far  from  privat«  exertions  being  eCimulated,  they  an 
deadened.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Solomon  referred  to  the  Cathedral  Church,  which 
has  a  memheisbip  of  over  1000,  and  which  ia  '  tolerably  '  wealthy ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  GoTernment  Hubeidy,  it  cannot  pay  the  salariefi  of  its  miniBt«re! 
At  a  Bpecial  aerrice,  which  was  largely  attended,  only  £6  were  collected,  while  U 
a  aimimr  serrice  in  a  poor  coloured  congregation  £23  had  been  rused.  Hitherto 
the  Wesleyana  have  received  a  small  annual  earn,  but  at  a  recent  meeting  ia 
Grahamstown  with  a  Tiew  to  establish  a  conference,  a  proposal  to  apply  for  an 
increase  was  shelved,  while  it  was  declared  by  some  of  them  that  the  Voluntary 
principle  was  the  right  principle.  The  Bam  received  by  them  is  £600,  which  ^de 
ibem  little,  for  they  have  191  chapels,  730  preaching  stations,  206  catechists  and 
day-school  teachers,  and  1775  Sabbath- school  teachers  and  local  preachers. 

At  the  Cnpe,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  old  story :  endowments  are  hostile  to  the 
Church's  liberality.  Mr.  Spriggs,  in  closing  the  debate,  might  well  say — and  we 
commend  his  words  to  oui  pro -Establishment  friends,  bond  and  free,  at  home— 
'  Thoee  who  maintain  the  doctrine  that  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  the  colony 
depended  upon  the  payment  by  the  State  of  £16,000  a  year,  are  bound  to  accouui 
for  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Cburches  in  Kaffraria,  along  the  whole  trf  the 
north-eastern  border,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  colony,  where  not  a  single 
penny  has  ever  been  oontribtit«d  by  the  State  in  support  of  religion,  and  to  esplun 
how  it  is  that  many  of  these  ftee  Churches  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
HtHna  of  the  State-paid  Churches  in  the  older  portions  of  the  colony.' 


RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  GOVBHNMBNT. 

Seveiui.  changes  have  been  made  in  the  ministry,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  office  of  Home  Secretary,  the  assumption  of  the 
OhancellotBhip  of  the  Exchequer  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Boiler, 
and  the  resumption  of  office  by  Mr.  Bright  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter. Commenting  on  this  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  tiie  Nontonjbrmiit  Bsye. 
'  So  far  as  it  goes,  we  think  it  indicates  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Premierto 
prepare  a  somewhat  bolder  scheme  qf  Liberal  policy  during  llie  recess,  and  to  pres 
it  upon  Parliament  with  increased  vigour  next  session.' 

Considerable  importance  is  naturally  attached  to  Mr.  Bright's  preaeuce  in  tit 
Cabinet ;  and  the  Nonconformists  hail  it  as  a  sign  of  a  modification  of  the  ednci- 
tional  policy  of  the  Government,  Some  members  of  the  Executive  of  the  Birming- 
ham  League  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bright,  and  though  nothing  of  vlist 
transpired  has  been  published,  yet  the  Executive  of  the  League  have  since  met,  wid 
resolved  that  meanwhile,  though  preserving  their  electoral  organization,  and  not 
relaxing  their  eSorts  to  secure  the  legislative  recognition  of  their  principles,  tbe; 
'  should  suspend  the  action  which  they  have  pursued  with  such  satisfactory  results 
in  recent  elections.' 

It  is  well  that  the  Government  should  hnow — and  we  should  think  the  recent 
Greenwich  election  must  have  opened  their  eyes— that  the  Dissenters  by  ataitdii; 
aloof  can  turn  almost  any  election.  Abstaining  from  voting  is  not  generally  a  com- 
mendable pobcy ;  but  if  the  Government  wiU  persist  in  coolly  ignoring  the  j<A 
cl^ms  (^  Nonconformists,  it  is  a  policy  that  may  perhaps  become  a  neceesity. 
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THE  ORIGINALITY  OF  OTTR  LORD'S  TEACHmO. 

Bt  prolonged  study  of  one  aspect  of  trath,  we  are  readj  to  OTerlook  and 
forget  others  as  important.  Theolugians  of  late  have  been  disposed  rather 
too  ezclnsivelj  to  insist  on  the  development  of  old  doctrine  in  the  teacbiog  of 
oor  Lord,  and  have  kept  in  the  backgronnd  those  strictly  new  elements  that 
>re  found  in  it.  Jesos  never,  indeed,  disdained  to  nse  old  material  in  the 
baililing  up  of  His  kingdom,  provided  the  old  were  snitable  for  that  end. 
His  woric  has  its  roots  in  those  divine  revelations  that  preceded  it ;  and  His 
teaching,  while  it  embraces  everything  pure  and  heavenly  already  knowD,  bo 
places  in  their  real  relations  trnths  long  disconnected,  that  they  are  invested 
with  a  new  power.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  rarest  genina  to  clothe  the 
old  and  the  familiar  with  fresh  beauty,  and  speed  them  forth  over  the  world 
on  an  unwonted  errand  of  mercy ;  and  who  has  ever  doae  this  as  Christ  hae 
done!  He  has,  beeides,  gathered  into  a  bright  focus  rays  of  light  that 
were  elsewhere  scattered  and  feeble,  and  given  authority  to  many  a  doubt- 
ful sarmise  of  reason  and  conscience.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there  are 
in  His  diaconrses  disclosures  of  divine  truth  that  are  strictly  discoveries 
Ihat  had  never  before  been  made,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Him 
Blone.  If  we  accept  the  statemmts  He  makes  about  Himself,  we  cannot 
help  seebg  that  it  must  be  so.  What  an  assertion  it  is  to  make  concerning 
God,  the  unsearchable, 'I  have  known  Theel'  But  Jesns  says  that  of  Himself, 
in  the  face  of  the  world's  confessed  ignorance  of  God.  Coming  forth  from 
that  eternal  light,  He  opens  up  new  views  of  Qod,  and  man,  and  the 
nniyerse ;  and  in  the  joy  of  our  abiding  communion  with  Him,  leads  us  to 
expect  still  greater  things  than  these. 

1.  What  new  message  has  our  Lord  brought  vi  concerning  the  Divine  naturel — 
In  the  form  in  which  Jesus  presents  to  as  God's  Fatherhood,  there  is  a  new  gift 
to  the  world.  He  has  an  abiding  sense  of  filial  relationship,  and  through 
SiDi  we  are  introdnced  into  the  family  of  His  Father  and  our  Father.  Now, 
neither  through  unaided  reason,  nor  through  the  dispensation  of  the  law, 
conld  there  come  to  the  world  such  knowledge  of  God  as  a  Father.  The 
name,  indeed,  might  be  there,  as  in  some  occasional  passages  in  the  later 
prophets ;  but  the  full  reality  and  disclosure  could  not  be  until  the  only- 
he^otten  Son,  through  His  assuming  our  nature,  revealed  to  us  the  Father. 
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The  man  who  takes  his  ideas  of  God  from  nature  alone  cannot  draw  near  to 
Him  as  a  Father.  There  is  snolight  in  nature,  but  there  is  also  dense  dark- 
ness. There  is  tbe  freshness  of  spring ;  there  is  also  thedreariaess  of  winter. 
There  is  the  genial  breeze ;  there  is  also  the  deadl;  su-occo.  There  is  the  fair 
and  smiling  landscape ;  there  is  also  the  inhospitable  desert.  There  is  the  gentle 
ripple  of  summer  lake ;  there  is  also  the  pitiless  swoop  of  angry  ocean.  There 
are  powers  of  life  aronad  us;  there  are  also  powers  of  destruction  and  death: 
so  that  the  soul  can  Snd  uo  rest  in  such  solitary  contemplation  of  tbe  outward 
world,  and  in  building  up  the  thought  of  Ood  therefrom.  At  one  moment  jon 
hear  the  voice  of  lore,  at  another  tbe  thunder  of  wrath ;  and  who  shall  reconcile 
these  !  Equally  impassible  was  it  nnder  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  behold  the 
full  glory  of  God's  Fatherhood.  God  spoke  from  Sinai  with  the  majesty  of 
King  and  Lawgiver,  not  with  the  loving  benignity  of  Father  and  Friend.  Bnt 
in  the  gospel,  grace  reigna.  God  is  conversant  with  the  movement  of  every 
heart.  He  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  He  admits  His  children  to  tk 
secrets  of  His  wise  plans.  Human  sin,  which  had  for  a  time  restrained  the 
overflowing  of  divine  tenderness,  could  not  destroy  it-— has  rather  led  to  its 
grandest  display.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  tbe  measore  both  of  man's  gmlt 
and  of  God's  fatherly  love;  and  till  that  cross  was  erected,  neither  of  these 
could  be  fully  and  rightly  nnderatood.  The  Lord  Himself  speaks  as  if  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  Father's  love  were  opened  np  to  Him  throngh  His  sacrifice 
of  Himself  for  na :  '  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down 
my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.'  And  most  afisoredly  there  are  made 
known  to  beUevers  now,  secrets  of  fatherly  affection  that  could  not  hare 
been  theirs  ere  the  death  of  Christ  or  the  descent  of  the  Spirit. 

2.  Jaua  speaki  to  tu  new  things  regarding  Himself. — The  Old  Testament  con- 
tains many  and  precious  descriptions  of  the  Messiah  and  His  work,  which  we 
BOW  can  see  fully  reahzed  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  yet,  along  with  features  of 
character  already  detailed  by  the  prophets,  are  there  not  assertions  aboat 
Himself  made  by  our  Lord  that  leave  on  us  the  impression  of  novelty  and 
singnlarity  T  He  affirmed  that  He  was  not  of  this  world;  that  He  had  coma 
down  from  heaven ;  that  He  had  be«n  with  the  Father,  and  possessed  His 
glory ;  that  He  had  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins ;  and  that  He  and  the 
Father  were  one.  While  there  was  a  veil  of  holy  reserve  in  His  utterances 
aboat  Himself,  yet  now  and  then  that  veil  was  withdrawn,  as  when  He  said 
to  the  woman  at  Jacob's  well :  '  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He.'  In  His 
person  God  was  manifest — time  and  eternity,  infinity  and  limitation,  meet 
and  are  reconciled.  Yast  are  His  personal  claims,  though  made  by  one  who 
is  lowly  in  heart.  He  embodies  the  divine  spiritnaUty :  ^  I  am  m  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me.'  He  ia  the  healer  of  the  world's  woes,  the  conqueroi 
of  Satan  and  death,  and  the  ever-living  head  of  His  Church.  Through  His 
departure  the  Comforter  is  srat,  and  throngh  Hia  Spirit  Binners  of  every 
age  and  class  are  encouraged  to  call  on  God  and  obtain  eternal  aalvatioD, 
He  engages  to  answer  our  prayers.  He  sets  Himself  before  na  as  tbe  liviog 
example.  He  assures  us  of  His  eternal  relatiouship  to  His  beheving  people,  and 
the  certainty  that  they  will  share  the  glory  He  has  received.  Thus  has  He 
placed  Himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  announced  a  nev 
order  of  greatness,  with  laws  and  motives  peculiar  to  itself :  '  I  have  de* 
clared  unto  them  "ihy  name,  and  will  declare  it,  that  the  love  wherewith 
Thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.' 

3,  The  originiilitt/  is  as  marked  witen  our  Lord  ^eaks  of  man,  hit  ftaturt, 
dutff,  and  de-itint/.— -Other  teachers  had  described  man's  varied  facolties,  and 
had  traced  the  history  and  working  of  the  human  mind ;  but  where,  till  Cbrist 
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came,  bad  been  heard  laagua^  like  this  T — '  What  Bhall  it  proGt  a  man  though 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  sonlt '  Independently  of  revelation, 
man  has  anticipated  a  futnre  life,  and  that  Ufe  mnst  give  a  valne  to  the 
preset;  bnt  snch  ii|Stincta  of  the  soul  hare  not  been  BufBcient  to  give  con- 
fidence and  rest.  The  fnii  revelation  and  assorance  remained  for  Him  who 
is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Christ  proclaimed  the  reality  and  the 
distinct  personality  of  the  future  life :  '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  bnt 
of  tlie  living.'  Duty  is  summed  up  in  love  and  obedience  to  Christ.  Love  is 
the  moving  principle  of  obedience,  as  God  Himself  is  the  standard  of  gospel 
boEness:  'The  true  morality,  O  bleeding  Lamb  of  God,  is  love  of  Thee.' 
The  gospel  is  meant  for  man  as  he  is,  guilty,  wretched,  bHnd,  dead,  that  it 
may  make  him  what  he  should  be — alive  onto  God,  through  Jesns  Christ, 
'Hien,  with  what  fnlness  and  force  resurrection  and  judgment  are  presented 
lODS  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  I  'The  hour  is  coming  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  who  hear  shall  live.'  Resurrec- 
lioD  is  in  order  to  judgment,  and  eternal  blessedness  the  award  for  all 
who  are  Christ's :  '  Becanse  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.'  How  joyful  that 
eternity  which  is  thus  summed  np :  '  I  will  come  ^ain,  and  receive  yon  to 
myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also ! '  The  rep  resent  ations  of  the 
last  things  which  we  find  in  our  Lord's  teaching  show  as  alike  the  value  of 
nian  and  the  inGnitely  momentous  relation  in  which  we  all  stand  to  Christ. 
There  is  no  one  else  with  whom  we  have  so  mnch,  so  entirely  to  do.  He  is 
the  glory  of  both  worlds.  He  is  the  central  snn  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
00  His  word  depend  the  destinies  of  eternity  :  '  My  word  shall  judge  yon  ; ' 
'The  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  before  Him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations.'  The  test  for  these  will  be,  how  they  stand 
related  to  Christ  and  to  all  that  is  Christ's.  He  is  set  f»  the  rising  and 
l^it^  ^mn  of  souls.  The  Lord's  words  concerning  man  open  np  long-  _ 
closed  chambers  in  his  nature,  and  glorious  vistas  of  progressive  being  in 
his  fature  history.  What  a  responaibiUty  that  we  have  such  a  teacher  and 
SBch  teaching  I  We  too  mnst  be  made  new  for  the  new  truth.  Accept  the 
Saviour's  m»cy  first,  and  when  the  rebel's  arms  are  flung  away,  the  child's 
heart  will  be  yours,  confiding,  though  endlessly  curious  to  learn  more  of 
Him  who  is  both  teacher  and  lesson  for  gloriSed  immortals. 

When  the  honr  drew  near  that  Jesus  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  man,  the  hatred  of  His  enemies  became  more  violent  and  open.  The 
priesta  and  scribes  pronounced  His  excommunication,  and  were  eager  to 
horry  Him  out  of  the  world.  Circumstances  at  last  seemed  favourable  to 
Becore  their  object.  Jesns  was  teaching  in  Jerusalem,  and,  though  crowds 
attended  Him,  He  was  unarmed.  A  baud  of  soldiers  headed  by  officers  was 
sent  to  take  TTim  captive,  and  bring  Him  before  the  council  then  sitting. 
The  meii  were  trained  to  rough  work,  and  had  no  great  sensitiveness  about 
their  nature.  They  drew  near  the  place  where  the  great  Teacher  was  ad- 
ilreasing  a  Ustening  crowd ;  and  as  they  stand  and  Usten,  they  are  spell-bound. 
The  weapons  of  tlie  soldiers  hang  unused  by  their  sides ;  concern  is  marked 
on  their  bold  faces ;  and  when  the  preaching  is  ended,  instead  of  seizii^ 
JesQs,  they  return  alone  to  the  Jews  who  had  sent  them ;  and  when  in  amaze- 
ment the  rulers  ask, '  Why  have  ye  not  brought  him  ?  '  out  of  the  wonder  of 
their  hearts  they  can  only  give  this  apology,  'Never  man  spake  like  this 
man.'  Wrung  from  trembling  lips  of  enemies,  that  confession  then  came: 
gladly  will  every  believer  now  make  it  his  own. 
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BT  THE  BEV.  JOHN  ROBSOK. 


KHJpDtans  under  British  Inflaence — Restoration  of  Sfewar  bj  Colonel  Tod. 
In  last  paper  we  saw  Rajpatana  brought  to  the  verge  of  rnin  by  the  Pindari 
and  Mahratta  hordes ;  we  have  now  to  contemplate  the  more  pleasing  picture 
of  its  resnscitation  nnder  British  infiaence.  la  1817  Lord  Hastinga,  reyert- 
ing  to  Lord  Wellesley's  policy,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  formed  treaties  of  allisDce  with  the  satire  princes  of  Rajpatana 
and  Malwa,  and  followed  these  np  with  Tigorous  military  operations,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  extinction  of  the  predatory  powers  that  had  been  so 
long  the  pest  of  India.  The  Mabraltaa  were  entirely  driyen  from  Raj- 
pntana,  and  the  district  of  Ajmer  in  the  centre,  which  had  always  be^i  held 
by  the  paramount  power,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  followed 
ere  long  by  the  conquest  by  Colonel  Hall  of  the  highlands  to  the  south  of  it, 
inhabited  by  the  savage  Murs,  who  had  never  owned  a  master,  and  who 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  The  Homance  of  Mair- 
wara — the  story  of  the  transformation  of  these  sav^e  robbers  into  peacefni 
^riculturists  and  orderly  soldiers,  of  the  rugged,  barren  valleys  into  fields 
smiUng  with  abundant  harvests,  through  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Hall  fol- 
lowed by  Colonel  Dixon— is  well  known ;  so  1  torn  to  the  lees  known  but 
not  less  remarkable  exertions  of  Colonel  Tod,  which  evoked  order  and  pro- 
sperity out  of  the  miserable  chaos  of  misery  and  min  into  which  Menar 
had  been  pinnged. 

All  the  states  of  Rajputana  had  eagerly  embraced  the  proffered  alliance 
of  Great  Britain  except  Jaipur.  The  Raja  probably  remembered  how  be 
had  been  abandoned  by  ns  on  a  change  of  poUcy  twelve  years  before,  and 
he  did  not  join  the  league  till  he  found  he  would  be  left  alone.  All  the 
states  benefited  more  or  less  from  this  aUiance,  and  some  were  saved  from 
almost  toCal  ruin.  Bnndi,  that  had  stood  eo  gallantly  by  ns  in  Monson's 
disastrous  retreat,  and  had  suffered  in  consequence  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Mahrattae,  when  abandoned  by  ns,  had  now  restored  to  it  all  the  pro- 
vinces that  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  was  exempted  from  paying  tribete. 
This  recognition  of  ancient  service  in  the  hour  of  trinmph  did  more  thai 
anything  else  to  efface  from  the  native  mind  the  nufaronrable  impression 
produced  by  our  previous  snpine  policy.  But  no  state  reaped  snch  benefit 
from  the  alliance  as  did  Mewar.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  it 
was  to  receive  at  the  capital  an  '  Agent '  of  the  Governor- General, — old  ms- 
cantile  terms  being  still  retained,  though  the  East  India  Company  had  do* 
become  a  sovereign  power, — and  the  person  chosen  for  the  office  was  Capttis 
Tod.  lHo  better  choice  could  have  been  made.  Ue  had  been  with  an 
embassy  sent  to  Mewar  in  1806,  and  had  then  first  met  the  Rana,  and  been 
tonched  with  his  misfortanes.  He  had  set  himself  to  study  the  history  of 
the  Rajputs,  and  become  acquainted  with  their  feelings;  and  he  was  now 
fixed  on  as  the  person  most  likely  to  enable  the  Rajput  states  to  benefit 
from  the  aid  of  Great  Britain. 

A  sad  enough  prospect  lay  before  him.  In  his  own  words  :  '  In  his  pas- 
sage from  Jehajpur,  which  guards  the  range  on  the  east,  to  Komahner,  on 
the  Aravalli,  in  the  west,  a  space  of  140  miles,  the  limits  of  Mewar,  only  ivo 
thinly  peopled  towns  were  seen  which  acknowledged  the  Bana's  authority. 
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All  was  deeolate ;  even  thn  traces  of  moo  were  effaced.  The  babool  (mimosa 
AraUca),  aod  gigantic  reeds,  which  harbottred  the  boar  and  the  tiger,  grew 
upon  the  highways,  and  every  rising-gromid  displayed  a  mass  of  ruina. 
Bhilwara,  the  commercial  entrepot  of  Rajpatana,  which  tea  years  before 
contained  six  thonaand  families,  showed  not  a  vestige  of  existence.  ^11  was 
sileot  m  her  streets :  no  living  thing  was  seen,  except  a  solitary  dog,  that 
fled  in  dismay  from  his  lurking-place  in  the  temple,  scared  at  the  unaccns- 
tomed  sight  of  man.  Udaypur,  the  capital,  wMch  formerly  reckoned  fifty 
thoDsand  honaes  within  the  walls,  bad  not  now  three  thousand  occupied  ;  the 
rest  were  in  rain,  the  rafters  being  taken  for  firewood.  The  Eotario  chief, 
whose  ancestors  are  immortalized  for  fidelity,  had  not  a  horse  to  conduct 
him  to  his  prince's  presence,  thongh  hia  estates  were  of  fifty  thousand  mpees' 
anoual  value.  The  Rana,  the  descendant  of  those  patriot  Rajputa  who 
opposed  Baber,  Akbar,  and  Aurnogzebe,  in  the  days  of  Mogul  splendour, 
had  not  fifty  horse  to  attend  him,  and  was  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  he 
posGessed  to  the  liberality  of  Kotah.  Such  was  the  chaos  from  which  ordw 
was  to  be  evoked.' 

He  was  received  at  the  capital  with  as  much  splendour  as  the  circnm- 
Stances  of  the  State  would  allow,  and  during  some  days  of  ceremony  and 
[«8tiTity  be  employed  himself  in  looking  ronnd  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  materials  on  which  he  had  to  work.  These  were  unpromising 
enoagh.  The  Bana,  a  fine-looking  man,  could  talk  abnndantly  of  the  past, 
aod  had  a  clear  perception  of  what  needed  to  be  done  in  the  present,  but 
waa  witiiout  the  practical  determination  needful  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
nseftd  plana.  The  ministera,  with  one  exception,  were  useless ;  the  nobility 
Wi  in  many  cases  nsnrped  the  crown  lands,  and  become  to  a  great  extent 
independoit.  Add  to  this,  that  the  treasury  was  bankrupt,  that  there  were 
DO  agricnltnrists  to  till  the  fields,  and  no  traders  to  circulate  money,  and  the 
pToq>ect  will  aeem  dark  enongh.  Yet  Captain  Tod  thought  he  conld 
<iiscem  some  elements  of  prosperity  amid  the  chaos  j  '  and  recollections  of  the 
past,  deeply  engraved  in  the  national  mind,  became  available  to  reanimate 
tbeir  moral  and  physical  existence.'  He  set  before  him  as  his  aim, '  to  bring 
Wk  matters  to  a  correspondence  with  an  era  of  their  history  when  the 
r^bls  of  the  prince,  the  vassal,  and  the  cultivator  were  alike  well  defined, — 
ibat  of  Amra.'  The  only  agent  on  which  he  rehed  for  this  was  moral  force. 
Throe  measures  were  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  these  he 
concerted  with  the  Rana  and  his  ministers, — to  bring  back  the  husbandmen 
to  thdr  fields,  to  restore  trade,  and  to  define  the  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  first  was  a  measure  of  some  difficnlty,  and  requiring  aome  time ;  for  most 
of  the  peasantry  had  deserted  their  native  soil  and  settled  in  other  states, 
"here  they  had  incurred  obligations  that  could  not  at  once  be  broken.  Bnt 
the  Hindu  peasant  ciirgs  with  a  tenacity  of  which  we  can  form  little  con- 
ception to  the  Tilloge  house,  to  the  field,  to  the  well  of  his  forefathers. 
^'ewB  of  the  changed  state  of  affairs,  the  proclamation  of  the  Rana,  the 
asanrancea  of  the  British  Government,  penetrated  wherever  a  subject  of 
Mewar  had  settled  ;  and  ere  long,  bauds  of  men  and  women,  carrying  their 
f^v  goods,  and  driving  before  them  such  cattle  as  they  possessed,  were 
ererfwhere  seen  wending  their  way  by  such  paths  as  remained  towards  their 
oidrnined  abodes.  They  encamped  outside  their  villages,— for  in  India  the 
agricnltnral  population  lives  wholly  in  viliagea, — waiting  for  a  lucky  day  to 
enter.  On  the  3d  of  Sawan  (July},  a  favourite  day  with  Indian  husbandmen, 
"■bove  three  hundred  towns  and  villages  were  simultaneously  re-inhabited,-^ 
the  villagers,  with  their  cattle  and  implements  of  labour,  preceded  by  banners 
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and  made,  marchiDg  into  them,  and  each  going  back  to  the  nuns  of  his 
former  house,  marked  with  a  memory  that  needed  uo  aid  from  plan  or  chart. 
Next  day  the  ploughshare  was  torning  np  the  fields  as  of  yore,  and  nithin 
eight  months  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  waste  places  were  bnilt  np,  and 
the  verdant  com  growing  in  the  fields,  where  lately  the  boar  had  been  roneed 
from  his  retreat.  '  Well  might  the  superstitions  fancy  that  miracles  were 
abroad,  for  even  to  those  who  beheld  the  work  in  progression  it  had  a 
magical  resnlt !  It  was  a  day  of  pride  for  Britain !  By  snch  exertions  of 
her  power  in  these  distant  lands  her  sway  is  hallowed.' 

This  prosperity  was  nentralized  by  the  want  of  money.  Foreign  bankers 
had  fled  the  state,  and  those  native  ones  who  remained  had  been  demoralized 
by  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy.  The  Rana  had  to  pay  thirty-six  per 
cent,  on  loans,  and  a  discoont  of  forty  per  cent,  on  patents  farming  the 
revenue.  No  sooner  had  the  husbandman  begun  to  break  np  the  land,  than 
he  was  called  on  to  advance  a  portion  of  the  land-tax  in  expectation  of  the 
coming  harvest ;  while  he  bad  already  been  obl^ed  to  borrow  for  seed  and 
cnrrent  expenses,  on  the  security  of  the  same  harvest,  at  a  rninons  rate  of 
interest.  To  hope  for  prosperity  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  impossible. 
Proclamations  were  therefore  issued  by  the  Bana,  guaranteed  by  the  Agent, 
and  sent  to  every  commercial  city  in  India,  inviting  merchants  and  banliers 
to  estabhsh  connections  in  the  chief  towns  of  Mewar.  This  was  greedily 
responded  to,  and  soon  the  want  of  the  circulating  medium  was  supplied. 
At  the  same  time,  the  shackles  which  bound  external  commerce  were  re- 
moved, and  instead  of  the  series  of  posts  at  which  does  were  levied  on  goods 
entering  or  passii^  through  the  country,  custom-houses  were  established  on  ^ 
the  frontier  alone.  'The  scale  of  duties  was  revised,  and,  by  the  abolition  of 
intermediate  posts,  they  underwent  a  reduction  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  pw 
cent.  By  this  system,  which  conid  not  for  some  time  be  comprehended,  the 
transit  and  custom  duties  of  Mewar  made  the  most  certain  part  of  the 
revenue,  and  in  a  few  years  exceeded  in  amount  what  had  ever  been  known.' 

To  arrange  matters  with  the  agricnitoral  and  mercantile  classes  was  b 
bagatelle  compared  with  arranging  the  feudal  relations  of  the  various  nobles    . 
and  the  Rana.    Daring  the  troubles  that  had  ensued  on  the  incnrsions  of 
the  Mahrattas,  some  of  them  had  annexed  large  portions  of  the  crown  lands ; 
others  had  plundered  their  neighbours,  either  of  their  own  lands  or  of  lands 
which  they  had  vrrested  from  the  crown.    All  dreaded  ttie  word  restitutioi 
and  the  auditing  of  haU-a-century's  political   accounts,   aud   the  natnral 
enmity  of  tha  clans  increased  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  task.    To   ' 
make  the  lion  and  the  sheep  drink  water  at  the  same  ford  seemed  an  easj    | 
task  compared  with  making  the  Cbondawat  and  the  Saktawat  work  together 
for  the  common  benefit  of  their  country.    A  chief  of  the  latter  clan  remar^fll 
-to  Colonel  Tod :  'If  Almighty  God  were  to  descend  to  earth,  He  conld  not 
reform  Mewar.'    Colonel  Tod  t.ook  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  matt^, 
After  numerous  difficnittes,  he  procured  an  assembly  of  all  the  noble's,  which 
took  place  in  the  capital  towards  the  end  of  April  succeeding  his  appoint-    j 
ment.     The  treaty  with  the  British  Government  was  read  and  explained ;  a 
charter,  defining  the  rights  of  the  prince  and  nobles,  was  likewise  read,  and  a 
day  fixed  for  its  discussion.    I  give  the  first  three  of  the  eleven  articles  of 
wliich  it  consisted,  as  being  the  most  important,  and  as  being  a  specimen  of 
how  these  things  are  done  in  the  native  states  of  India : — 

'Sid  Sri  Mabarinii  Adhirlij,  Mahar^n^  Ehim  Singh,  to  all  the  noblci,  my  breibru 
■nd  kin,  RkJ^b,  Paieb,  Chob^nfi,  Ctioadli'rats,  Rabtors,  etc  elc 
'Now,  liace  S.  1BS3  (a.d.  i;7e),  dnriDK  the  reign  of  Sri  Har  Singh-Ji,  when  tlia     I 
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troDblu  commenced,  Urtng  kncieat  luaget  twide,  andne  nenrpationi  of  tbe  land  have 

been  made;  iberefare,  on  ihis  dajr,  tbe  dark  half  of  Baisak,  S.  IST4  (a.d.  1618),  ihe 
Mahiiin^  aHMmhling  all  his  chiefs,  lajs  down  the  path  of  dutj  in  nev  ocdinances. 

'laCAll  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  obiainea  lince  tbe  troubles,  and  all  lands 
leiied  by  one  chief  from  another,  shBll  be  restored. 

'  3d,  All  black  mail  and  (toes  esMblished  since  the  tronbles  shall  be  renonnced. 

'  3d,  Transit  duCj,  the  right  of  the  crown  alone,  shall  be  renonnced.' 

Tbe  remitiDiDg  articles  bind  tbe  nobles  to  sappress  all  gangs  of  robbers,  to 
protect  trade,  and  to  perform  dne  attendance  at  conrt ;  bnt  these,  as  implying 
the  rentinciatioD  of  all  tbat  bad  been  acquired  by  violence  during  tbe  past 
forty-two  years,  were  the  most  importaDt.  The  let  of  May  was  fixed  on  to 
discDSs  the  articlee.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  meeting  was  a  stormy  one. 
He  nobles  aeked  permissioii  to  adjonm  to  ^e  house  of  one  of  their  nnmber ; 
which  being  granted,  they  met  there  od  the  2d  and  3d,  and  the  opposition 
greir  only  stronger.  On  the  4th,  the  Rana  summoned  them  again  to  the 
palace,  and  told  them  they  mast  make  up  their  minds  to  sign  or  not  to  sign 
before  they  departed.  All  acknowledged  that  the  plan  proposed  was  the 
only  one  by  which  permanent  prosperity  could  be  restored,  bnt  nearly  ali 
ffere  unwilling  to  cQsgorge  their  gains.  The  sederunt  continned  fifteen 
hoDrs.  At  length  one  chief,  who  had  less  to  lose  than  the  others,  affixed  his 
name  and  seat ;  he  was  followed  by  the  others,  and,  by  three  o'clock  on  the 
moraing  of  the  5th,  the  Rana  and  all  bis  nobles  had  affixed  their  names  and 
seals,  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  to  this  charter  of  restitution. 

Bat  now  began  the  even  more  ibfficnlt  task  of  carrying  ont  the  provisions 
of  the  charter.  When  it  came  to  the  actual  snrrendering  of  the  lands  which 
they  had  won,  the  nobles  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way.  The 
Rana  ooce  or  twice  seemed  inclined  to  yield  on  some  one  point,  in  which  case 
be  vonld  have  had  to  yield  on  all ;  and  it  was  only  tbe  firmness  of  Tod  that 
beld  him  to  the  proposed  measures.  One  noble,  who  bad  been  instrumental 
n  aasaseinating  the  prime  minister  during  tbe  troubles,  and  had  usurped 
lands  of  more  than  twice  the  yalae  of  his  own,  when  a  restitution  was 
demanded,  curled  his  moustache  before  the  new  prime  miniBt«r,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  Rana  was  intimidated,  and  did 
not  dare  to  press  his  claims.  Tod,  hearing  of  this,  determined  to  interfere, 
sod  in  open  court  told  the  recalcitrant  chief,  that  unleRs  he  carried  out  his 
engagements,  he  would  incnr  the  displeasure  of  the  British  GoTernment. 
This  gave  the  Ruia  courage  to  banish  him  from  the  capital,  and  confiscate 
^  bia  estates,  till  the  papers  of  restitution  should  be  signed.  They  were 
sigoed  in  a  few  days.  At  last,  in  all  cases  of  difficnlty, '  Tod  Sahib '  was 
Darned  arbitrator,  and  his  decisions  accepted.  The  nobles  knew  that  he  had 
B  thorough  sympathy  with  all  their  fediogs  as  Rajputs,  and  that  he  was 
im  from  bias.  His  tact  and  firmness  were  invaluable.  The  castle  of 
Arjah  had  been  wrested  from  the  clan  of  the  Purawata  by  that  of  the 
Saktawats,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  latter  as  the  victorious  completion 
of  a  feud.  When  its  surrender  was  required  from  the  chief,  it  caused  more 
difficulty  and  excitement  than  the  surrender  of  forty-three  towns  and  Tillages 
*hicb  he  had  previously  given  up.  'Every  Saktawat  seemed  to  forego  his 
adividoal  losses  in  the  common  sentiment  erpressed  by  their  head  :  "  Arjah 
is  the  price  of  biood,  and  with  its  cession  our  honour  is  sarrendered."  To 
pTBserve  the  point  of  honour,  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  not  revert  to 
tbePnrawats,  but  be  incorporated  with  the  fisc,  which  granted  anequivalent.' 

More  dilBcnlt  to  deal  with  were  those  nobles  who  bad  been  faithful  to  the 
Sana  throughout  the  troubles.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  was  the  chief 
ofBedoor;  bnt  ^ an ^peal  to  the  name  of  Jaimal,  who  fell  defending  Chitor 
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against  Akbar,  and  the  contntat  of  his  anceBtor's  lojdty  and  devotion  with 
hia  onn  contamacy,  acted  as  a  talisman,  and  wniog  tears  from  hia  eyes  and 
the  deed  from  his  hand.' 

Another  noble,  the  chief  of  Amait,  whose  father,  Pratap,  had  fallen  d^eni- 
ing  Mewar  against  the  Mahrattas,  and  who  had  himself  been  always  trne  to 
his  sovereign,  expected  that  his  nsnrpationa  wonld  be  condoned  on  account 
of  his  loyalty.  He  was,  however,  required  to  give  np  the  fortress  of  Amli, 
which  he  had  nsnrped.  After  a  long  and  fruitless  ezpostalation  with  Tod, 
hehadttUien  refoge  in  an  obstinate  iilenc&  Tod  took  a  picture,  which,  witk 
several  others,  waa  at  hand,  and  'placing  it  before  him,  remarked,  "  That 
chief  did  not  gain  repntation  for  loyalty  by  snch  condnct  as  yours."  His 
eyes  snddenly  recovered  their  animation,  and  his  conntenance  was  lighted 
with  a  smile,  as  he  rapidly  uttered,  "  How  did  yon  come  by  this  ? — why  doa 
thia  interest  yoa  t "  A  tear  started  in  his  eye  as  he  added,  "  This  is  mj 
fathet."  "Yce,"  said  the  agent  j  "it  is  the  loyal  Fratap  on  the  day  be 
wrat  forth  to  meet  his  death ;  but  his  name  yet  lives,  and  a  stranger  does 
homage  to  his  fame."  "  Take  Amli,  take  Amli,"  he  hurriedly  repeated,  with 
a  suppressed  tone  of  exultation  and  sorrow,  "  but  forget  not  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifice." ' 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Tod 
had  to  contend,  sjid  of  his  skill  in  overcoming  them.     Within  a  year  of  his 
appointment,  he  bod  carried  out  all  the  reforms  which  he  had  proposed,  and 
Irft  them  to  work  out  the  prosperity  of  Mewar.     The  effects  appear  incredible. 
The  revenue  of  the  crown  lands  from  the  spring  harvest,  which  in  1818  had 
been  40,000  rupees,  amounted  in  1819  to  450,000  rupees,  and  in  1821  had   j 
increased  to  upwards  of  a  million.     The  commercial  duties,  which  had  been 
nominal  in  1818,  amounted  to  220,000  rupees  in  1821.    The  population  of 
Udaypnr  had  increased  from  17,000  in  1818  to  50,000  in  1821.     Bhilwars 
had  risen  from  its  ruins  and  desolation,  and  was   once   more  a  centre  of 
commerce,  with  a  population  of  about  14,000 ;  and  the  other  towns  and   j 
villages  had  in  five  years  increased  five  or  six  hundred  per  ceot.    And  all  ' 
thia  waa  accomplished  without  the  use  of  any  power  but  moral  interfa^oce. 
To  some  of  the  more  lawless  tribes  this  was  inexplicable,  and  in  its  stead 
they  aulistitated  another  invisible  power,  that  of  magic.    '  The  belid  wu 
current  throughout  the  intricate  region  of  the  west,  that  a  single  individaal    ; 
could  carry  an  army  in  his  pockets — that  our  power  could  animate  shps  of 
paper  cut  into  the  figures  of  armed  men,  from  which  no  precaution  could 
guard  their  retreats.' 

We  must  not,  however,  be  blind  to  the  defects  of  Cotonel  Tod's  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  capital  one  was  the  very  aim  he  set  before  him  of  bringing  back    i 
affairs  to  what  they  were  at  the  ^e  of  Amra  Singh,  two  hondred  years 
before.    That  was  no  doubt  a  state  of  affairs  highly  favourable  as  contrasUd 
with  that  in  which  he  found  the  country,  but  to  revert  to  it  was  to  ignore  the 
teachings  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since.    The  syst«m  had  laeen  tried  and 
found  wanting.    In  the  fire  of  the  troubles  of  the  laat  century,  the  elemeoU    ' 
of  society  and  government  had  been  fased,  and  now  they  were  agsis 
crystallized  in  their  old  form.    The  very  snccess  of  Tod'a  policy  has  been 
an  embarrassmeat  to  many  of  his  encceesors  who  have  endeavoured  to 
introduce  further  reforms ;  and  in  the  ^  inevitable  conflict '  wbkh  Colood    | 
Keatings  predicts  between  British  and  native  ideas  in  these  states,  Ihst    ' 
pohcy  will  materially  strengthen  the  latter.    The  great  defect  of  the  osli'* 
system  is,  its  ignoriiig  the  rights  of  the  '  ryots '  or  sabjects.    The  king  tt 
first,  the  noblea  next,  ud  the  cultivators  are  at  the  mocy  of  their  caprice. 
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Tod  himself  describes  the  effect  of  jt  thns :  '  The  rjot  went  to  work  with  a 
millstone  round  his  neclc.  Instead  of  the  exhilaratii^  reflection  that  every 
hour's  additional  labotir  was  his  own,  he  saw  merely  the  advantage  of  these 
barpies,  and  contented  faimBelf  with  raising  a  scanty  snbsietence  in  a 
filovenly  and  indolent  manner.'  And  he  himself  allows  that  the  prosperity 
resDltiog  from  his  measures  was  not  the  third  of  what  it  might  have  been 
had  these  drawbacks  beoi  removed.  He  thoaght,  however,  that  it  wae  not 
his  mission  to  force  the  syetem  of  Great  Brittun  on  the  native  states, 
bnt  to  eecnre  them  freedom  to  work  ont  their  ovm  system  withont  fear  of 
violence.  It  was  the  mUng  idea  of  the  time  in  which  he  Kved  ;  and  perhaps 
in  the  state  of  confusion  in  which  be  found  things,  the  order  '  As  yon  were ' 
was  the  one  most  easily  nuderstood  and  earned  ont 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people.  He  adopted  the  true  principle  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected in  its  exercise ;  but  he  carried  this  out  into  lending  his  own  countenance, 
and  the  name  and  prestige  of  the  British  GovemAent,  to  its  furtherance. 
Thus,  among  other  things,  he  records  the  tronble  and  anxiety  he  was  at  in 
effecting  a  meeting  of  seven  idols,  belonging  to  difierent  states  in  Rajpntana, 
in  gsttlng  them  restored  to  their  shrines,  and  keeping  peace  among  the  mnl- 
titades  who  assembled  to  witness  the  meeting.  Yet  Tod  did  not  cousideT 
Hinduism  the  best  thing  for  &e  B,ajpnts,  and  he  wished  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  worship  and  the  worshippers.  After  comparing  the 
Hindu  religion  with  that  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  be  says  :  '  The  time  may 
lie  approaching  when  this  worship  in  the  East,  hke  the  Egyptian,  shall 
be  only  matter  of  tradition.  .  .  .  The  temples  of  the  Alexandrian  Serapis 
ware  ieveiied  by  Theophilus,  while  that  of  Osiris  at  Memphis  became  a 
chnrch  of  Christ.  The  period  for  thus  subverting  idolatry  is  past:  the 
rebgion  of  Christ  is  not  of  the  sword,  but  one  enjoining  peace  and  good-will 
OD  earth.  .  .  .  While,  therefore,  we  strive  to  impart  a  purer  taste  and 
better  faith,  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  minds  of  those  we  woold  reform  are 
the  seats  of  impurity  because,  in  accordance  with  an  idolatry  coeval  with 
Uie  flood,  they  continue  to  worship  mysteries  opposed  to  our  own  modes  of 
thinkii^.' 

Taking  it  all  in  all, — considering  the  material  he  had  to  work  on,  the  means 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  magical  rapidity  of  its  results, — tlje  work  of  Colonel 
Tod  may  be  classed  among  the  greatest  of  those  beneficent  and  philanthropic 
works  which  have  redeemed  and  justified  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
£&et.  After  five  years'  residence,  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
ieave  India  withont  having  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  on  & 
tDore  extensive  sphere,  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  leave  his  mark  more 
conspicnoDsly  on  Indian  history.  As  has  too  often  happened,  be  did  not 
meet  with  the  recognition  and  reward  which  he  anticipated,  and  to  which  he 
was  fully  entitled.  The  very  prosperity  of  the  states  whose  destinies  he 
influenced  seems  to  have  excited  the  suspiciou  of  his  superiors.  On  going 
home,  he  was  passed  over  in  the  bestowal  of  honours,  whieh  were  conferred 
on  individuals  much  less  worthy  than  he.  What  is  still  more  surprising, 
woryhas  been  niq'nst  to  him.-  Even  Marshman,  who  seems  carefully  to 
Kiark  everything  that  can  illustrate  tlie  beneficent  eSect  of  onr  rale  in  India, 
BW  altogether  ignored  his  work.  But  his  name  is  indelibly  printed  on  the 
gi^teful  memories  of  those  who  still  reap  th«  benefit  of  his  labours.  In  1867 
t  made  a  tour  through  Mewar,  and  I  found  bis  name  towering  above  that 
0!  all  bis  snceessors,  though  they  included  such  men  as  Colonel  Sutherland 
wo  the  Lawrences.    There  were  still  village  patriarchs  who  remembered. 
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and  who  told  tbeir  sons  and  their  sods'  sodb,  of  the  hardehips  of  th^r  yoDDg 
days — the  derastatious  of  the  merciless  FiDdaris — the  trampling  down  o! 
harvests — the  burniag  of  villages — the  violation  of  family  ties — the  flight 
for  safety  to  a  foreign  soil — the  recall  to  Mewar— the  re-aitering  thar 
native  village  and  rebnilding  their  old  home — retilling  their  paternal  fields, 
and  again  reaping  their  harvests,  with  a  security  wMch  fifty  years  had  not 
interrupted.  And  the  magician  who  had  accomplished  this,  and  whose 
name  was  a  symbol  for  all  the  prosperity  they  enjoyed,  was — '  Tod  Sahib.' 


SKETCHES  FROM  EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Ho.  IV.— AUGUSTINE. 

BY  THE  REV.  DAVID  TOUNO,  D.D.,  GLASGOW. 

The  name  of  Augustine,  the  famons  Bishop  of  Hippo,  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  many  illostrions  'Fathers'  who  adorned  the  early  centoriea  of 
the  Chnstian  Chnrch.  Some  of  these  notable  men  may  rival  him  in  par- 
ticnlar  respects, — in  learning,  in  eloquence,  in  piety,  or  in  the  practical  power 
wielded  by  them  over  their  own  age, — but  none  of  them  show  so  admirable  a 
combination  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  the  astute  theologian,  the  resist- 
less polemic,  the  firm-set  and  yet  exquisitely  nervous  and  sensitive  Christian 
man.  A  Paul  in  intellect,  a  David  in  soul,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  reve- 
rence in  which,  through  well-nigh  fifteen  centuries,  the  Church  has  held  him; 
or  that  still  the  influence,  at  once  of  his  thonght  and  of  his  spirituality,  is  far 
from  being  spent.  The  best  theology  of  modem  times  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  imperial  mind  of  Augustine,  and  no  uninspired  experimental  writings  can 
touch  a  sympathetic  soul  like  his  marvellous  Confeasions. 

The  persona!,  and  especially  the  personal- spiritual,  history  of  Aagustine, 
disclosed  with  even  painful  minuteness  and  most  transparent  honesty  in  the 
work  we  have  just  named,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  to 
most  readers,  must  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  that  was  over  penned.  In 
English  biography  it  is  comparable  only  to  those  of  John  Newton  and  John 
Banyan,  though  with  differences  which  the  widely  different  calibre  of  the 
man  would  lead  one  to  expect.  As  throwing  hght  upon  the  wondrous  ways 
in  which  Qod  sometimes  deals  with  those  who  are  to  be  '  chosen  vessels '  to 
Him  for  the  service  of  His  sanctuary ;  as  showing  from  what  abysses  divine 
grace  may  bring  up  the  gems  that  are  to  shine  brightest  in  Emmanuel's  crown; 
as  illustrating  how  desperate  and  protracted  the  struggle  may  be  between  a 
strong  perverted  nature  and  the  heavenly  influence  to  which  it  is  destined 
yet  to  yield ;  as  standing  testimonies  to  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  transformations  that  can  be  effected  by  it  even 
upon  the  most  unpromismg  materials — all  three  biographies  are  of  price- 
less value.  But  that  of  Augustine,  as  by  far  the  most  massive  man,  and  t& 
having  passed  through  by  far  the  most  arduous  conflict,  of  the  mind  and 
the  flesh,  will  be  allowed,  of  the  three,  to  possess  the  highest  worth  and 
attraction.  In  the  present  brief  paper  we  i^an  do  no  more  than  sketch 
cursorily  the  leading  incidents  of  a  life  so  full  of  spiritual  aignificancs,  suggest- 
ing only,  rather  than  describing,  its  social  and  ecclesiastical  environments, 
and  merely  glancing  at  the  labours  in  which  its  later  and  better  period  was 
occupied,  with  the  results  which  those  labours  have  left  behind. 

Augustine,  or,  to  give  him  bis  full  name  in  its  Latin  form,  Anrelias 
Augustinns,  was  born  at  Tagaste,  in  the  African  province  of  Nomidia,  ob 
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the  13th  of  Kovember  354.  Of  his  ftkther  bat  little  is  known,  and  that  little 
Dot  to  his  advantage.  One  writer  speaks  of  his  social  station  as  'mean,' 
while  another  represents  him  as  baring  been  a  member  of  the  conncil  o! 
his  city.  His  circumstances,  at  all  events,  were  snch  as  to  enable  him  to 
plice  hia  son  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  instruction  as  the  schools  of  Ta- 
gaste  afforded,  and  as  might  fit  him  for  a  higher  career  in  life  than  he  him- 
self had  followed.  Otherwise,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  irritable 
temper,  of  indifferent  morals,  and,  so  far  as  he  had  any  religion  at  all,  of 
heathen  creed,  till,  in  the  view  of  approaching  death,  he  became  a  cateehii- 
men  and  was^ptized.  Thii^s  are  related  of  this  unworthy  sire  of  a  great 
SOD  which  suggest  the  very  darkest  riew  of  what  parental  influence  in  a 
pagan  household  mnst  have  often  been.  Happily  for  AugHStine,  his  mother 
was  a  person  of  a  very  different  stamp.  The  name  of  Monica  is  a  symbol 
of  all  that  is  gentle,  pure,  patient,  and  holy  in  Chinstian  womanhood.  Un- 
equally yoked,  she  yet  demeaned  herself  with  admirable  meekness  towards 
an  nnsympathetic  hnsband,  and  at  once  maintained  her  own  piety  in  all  its 
strength  and  fervour,  and  left  an  impress  of  it  on  the  heart  of  her  son  which 
all  the  aberrations  and  follies  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  could  never 
wholly  obliterate.  Seldom  has  mother  so  travailed  in  pain  for  the  spiritual 
birth  of  a  beloved  child  as  Monica  did  for  Augustine ;  seldom  have  faith  and 
hope  been  so  tried ;  seldom  has  prayer  persevered  under  heavier  discouri^e- 
ments ;  and  seldom,  in  the  end,  have  a  mother's  yearnings  and  petitionings, 
'against  hope  beheving  in  hope,'  been  crowned  with  a  fuller  or  happier 
reward. 

As  a  child,  Angnstiue  describes  himself  as  having  been  wjlfnl  and  even 
violent  in  temper ;  and  when  sent  to  school,  his  love  of  amusement  made 
learning  distastefnl  to  him,  and  led  to  his  early  progress  bong  slow.  He 
B|>eaks  of  his  '  laziness '  as  having  been  extreme ;  but  this  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  judgment  of  his  later  years,  in  which  he  condemned  himself, 
perhaps  too  severely,  on  account  of  a  childish  aversion  to  certain  branches 
of  study,  for  which  naturally  his  aptitude  was  small.  He  diaUked  arith- 
metic; and  Greek,  as  a  foreign  tongue,  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
m&ster ;  bat  Latin,  and  especially  the  Latin  poetry  of  Virgil,  to  which  he 
vas  early  introduced,  at  once  opened  his  mind  and  captivated  his  fancy. 
Thus  he  says ;  '  That  two  and  two  make  four  was  to  me  an  odious  sing- 
soi^ ;  but  the  wooden  horse,  the  burning  of  Troy,  and  the  ghost  of  Creosa, 
were  most  enchanting  spectacles  of  vanity.'  The  one  spiritual  fact  of  this 
period  of  Augustine's  life  seems  simply  to  have  been  that  his  mother's  in- 
tlneace  made  him  familiar  with  the  thought  and  presence  of  religion,  and 
impressed  him  superficially  with  a  kind  of  awe,  but  that  his  soul  remained 
deiid,  and  his  character  was  left  to  develope  itself  without  the  element  which 
iJone  could  have  kept  it  pure  and  made  it  strong.  The  result  was  eminently 
sad,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  it  grew  inevitably  out  of  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
providential  discipline,  and  the  impressions  produced  by  it,  of  which  the 
Cmfemotu  supply  an  instrnctive  instance.  On  one  occasion  the  youthful 
Angostine  was  seized  with  a  sharp  and  alarming  illness.  In  great  ^ony, 
and  nnder  apprehensions  of  immediate  death,  he  eagerly  besought  his 
mother  to  have  him  baptized,  that  he  might  not  die  without  the  cleansing  of 
which  the  baptismal  water  was  supposed  to  be  an  eEBcaeious  means.  But 
the  danger  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  terror  that  was  mistaken  for  true 
eontrition.  The  baptism  was  put  off,  and  Angnstme  returned  to  his  former 
^a^ya,  glad,  apparently,  to  have  escaped  a  rite  which  was  believed  to  restrict 
Ihe  liberty  of  those  who  received  it, — their  liberty  of  sinning, — and  to  be  then 
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most  wisely  timed  when  between  its  adminietratioa  and  the  hour  of  death 
there  was  least  opportimitf  afforded  for  again  contracting  mortal  gnilt. 

Having  acquired  aa  elementary  education  in  his  native  town  of  Tagaste, 
Augnatine  was  sent  to  a  school  oC  higher  preteneioos  in  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Madanra,  where  his  classical  sladies  were  contiDaed,  with  the  object 
of  preparing  him  for  the  profession  of  rhetorician,  or  teacher  of  the  theory 
and  art  of  eloquence,  which  was  then  both  honourable  and  lucrative.  Here 
hb  intellect  was  atill  further  awakened,  hia  ambition  stirred,  and  his  taste 
cultivated  ;  but,  away  from  under  the  eye  and  influence  of  his  holy  mother, 
his  moral  and  spiritoal  nature  seems  to  have  suffered  a  deterioration,  which 
soon  showed  itself  in  a  precocious  depravity,  on  the  details  of  which  it  is 
sickening  to  dwell.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  returned  home,  atid  during  a 
year's  vacation  he  fell  into  habits  of  lustful  indulgence,  which  never  again, 
till,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  life,  and  by  a  fearful  struggle,  he  sacceeded  in 
*  putting  oCT  the  old  man  '  and  ^  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  ceased  to 
enslave  his  will  and  degrade  his  soul.  The  grief  of  Monica  may  be  well 
conceived  of,  and  all  the  more  must  it  have  wrung  her  heart  when  she  foand 
that  her  husband  had  become,  through  his  own  dissipation,  so  lost  to  all 
right  and  natural  feeling  that  the  vices  of  their  son  seemed  only  to  him  a 
proof  of  spirit,  or  were  turned  off  with  a  heartless  jest.  Augustine  was  now 
givic^  fair  promise  of  the  intellectaal  superiority,  and  the  consequent  power 
of  rising  to  distinction  in  the  world,  for  indications  of  which  his  friends  bad 
been  early  looking ;  but  to  hear  his  talents  praised  and  his  scholarship 
commended  brought  no  joy  to  his  mother's  heart,  when  more  and  more  evi- 
dently he  was  making  shipwreck  of  his  soal,  and  even  throwing  off  those 
moral  restraints  without  which  she  knew  nothing  noble  and  nothing  happy 
could  be  achieved.  But  Monica  had  a  faith  which,  not  even  in  these  siid 
circumstances,  would  suffer  her  to  abandon  hope.  She  never  ceased  her 
gentle,  earnest  appeals  to  her  wayward  son ;  she  never  left  off  her  pleadings 
with  God  on  his  behalf ;  and  in  due  time,  though  it  must  have  seemed  to  her 
out  of  dne  time,  he  was  given  to  her  as  one  alive  from  the  dead. 

When  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  Angustine  was  sent  to 
Carthage,  the  chief  city  of  Northern  Africa,  in  whose  famous  school  his 
traming  for  the  profession  to  which  he  meant  to  devote  his  life  was  com- 
pleted. Soon  after  he  had  gone  to  Carthage  his  father  died,  but  a  distant 
relation,  who  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Tagaste,  undertook  to  assist  in  hiasnp- 
port.  In  this  city  a  still  looser  rein  seems  to  have  been  given  to  his  fnrions 
passions,  and  the  wildest  set  of  fellow-students  was  the  set  which  he  most 
affected.  They  laughed  at  pnrity  ;  they  derided  even  honesty,  as  a  weak- 
ness which. a  rhetorician  should  be  above;  they  sought  excitement  in  the 
theatre ;  they  courted  the  goddess  Pleasure,  and  were  not  dainty  of  the  Iniu 
by  which  she  mocked  them  and  led  them  on.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  whirl 
of  dissipation,  however,  Augnstine  was  not  neglectful  of  his  immediate 
work.  He  gave  himself  to  varied  study — he  read,  he  thonght,  be  disputed; 
and  ultimately  he  became  an  accomplished  adept  in  the  wordy  art  which  it 
was  then  his  sole  ambition  to  practise  and  to  t«ach.  Nor  was  he  unviaited 
by  compunctions  of  conscience,  and  by  deeper  yearnings  in  his  soul  th»n 
either  his  vain  philosophy  or  bis  vainer  pampering  of  the  seqses  couid  allaf- 
He  tells  us  how  the  reading  of  a  treatise  of  Cicero  at  this  time  kindled  in 
his  bosom  the  love  of  some  abstract  '  wisdom.'  In  pursuit  of  this  wisdom, 
.  he  betook  himself  anew  to  the  Bible ;  but  his  moral  taste  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  very  models  by  which  his  intellectaal  taste  had  been  falsely  reSned,  uid 
the  grand  but  stem  old  Book  was  soon  thrown  aside  with  disgust.    And  jet 
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Ute  Dame  of  Cbrist  had  an  awe  and  a  charm  to  him  indiseolnbly  associated 
with  the  thought  of  his  mother,  and  he  felt  that  iiu  boo&'froni  which  this 
name  was  absent  coald  ever  assert  a  complete  sway  over  his  heart. 

Abont  this  time  Angastine  fell  nnder  the  influence  of  a  system  which  the 
Christian  faith,  in  its  straggles  with  the  Tarions  forms  of  heathenism  and 
false  philosophy,  which  bang  abont  the  world  like  noxions  vaponrs  in  the 
early  centuries,  had  to  enconuter  and  dispel.  This  was  the  heresy  Itsown 
as  Manichteism, — a  Btrange  mixture  of  the  oriental  creed  of  Zoroaster,  the 
Persian,  wiLh  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  Manes,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
which  took  his  name,  professed  to  be  the  Spirit  promised  by  Christ,  come  to 
lead  men  into  the  fulness  of  the  troth  which  Christ  Hhnself  had  only  partially 
rerealed.  He  taught,  after  Zoroaster,  the  existence  of  two  original  prin- 
ciples of  good  and  evil,— light  and  darkness, — between  which,  not  only  in  the 
sonl  of  man,  but  thronghout  all  nature,  a  conflict  for  ascendency  is  carried 
on.  Evil  is  inherent  in  matter,  the  material  world  being  a  production  of 
the  power  of  darkness ;  and  yet  there  is  an  element  of  light  in  all  things, 
Etmggling  towards  its  divine  source  in  the  son.  The  Manichtean's  faith 
represented  the  Old  Testament  and  the  whole  system  of  Judaism  as  the 
work  of  the  evil  power,  and  they  saw  a  leaven  of  Judaism,  and  condemned 
it,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
Paol,  This  was  emphatically  ' another  gospel;'  it  departed  entirely  from 
'the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,'  and  substituted  for  it  a  fantastic  and  baseless 
philosophy,  all  the  more  seductive,  but  none  the  less  deadly,  for  the  one  or 
two  Christian  ideas,  and  for  the  thin  lacquer  of  Christian  phraseology,  in 
which  it  waa  disguised.  Its  practical  outcome  was  a  spirit  of  proud  inte!- 
lectnaiism,  in  which  its  disciples  prated  of '  truth '  and  '  reason,'  and  believed 
themselves  to  have  the  clue  in  their  hands  which  led  to  the  innermost  secret 
of  all  things ;  and  along  with  this  a  notion  of  perfectibility,  which  a  class 
among  them  styled  the  ptrfect^  by  an  ascetic  discipline,  mainly  o!  a  bodily  and 
superficial  kind,  strove  self-righteonsly  to  realize.  Falling  in  with  partisans 
of  this  school,  who  were  snfficiently  noisy,  pretentious,  and  aggressive,  the 
boy  Augustine,  at  Carthage,  with  his  nnsettled  mind  and  restless  heart,  was 
canght  by  the  glamonr  of  their  speculations,  into  which  he  plunged  with  all 
the  ardonr  of  his  youthful  soul,  in  the  hope  that  thus  he  would  reach  the 
'  wkdom '  after  which  he  had  begun  to  pant.  He  became  a  Manicha^an  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  for  nine  years  after  he  professed  and  advocated  the 
opinions  of  the  sect.  He  was  content  as  yet,  however,  with  being  simply  an 
Qutfitor  or  catechumen,  without  seeking  admission  into  the  inner  circle  of  the 
pffect,  with  whose  professed  austerity  his  still  licentious  life  woald  ill  have 
squared.  The  only  change  recorded  in  his  habits  is,  that  from  this  time  forth 
he  restricted  himself  to  a  single  mistress  in  his  lawless  love,  to  whom  be 
contmned  faithful,  though  the  relation  between  them  was  never  sanctioned 
hy  the  bond  of  wedlock. 

Having  finished  his  studies  in  Carthage,  Angnstine  returned  to  b^s  native 
town,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  taught  rhetoric 
with  applause  and  with  success,  and  he  ceased  not  to  maintain  and  strive  to 
propagate  the  Manichtean  creed  which  he  had  embraced.  The  adherence  of 
her  SOD  to  a  dreaded  heresy  filled  the  simple-minded  Monica  with  almost  as 
mnch  horror  as.  the  disorderly  manner  of  his  life.  She  donbted  if  it  was  not 
her  doty  to  forswear  his  society;  but  motherly  affection  prevailed,  and  she 
continued  to  ply  him  with  her  '  soft  rebukes  in  blessings  ended,'  and  to  re- 
double in  his  behalf  the  earnestness  of  her  prayers.  She  was  comforted  by 
a  dream,  which  we  can  readily  excose  her  for  regarding  as  supernnturaL 
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Staading  on  a  '  wooden  rule,'  in  deep  distress,  a  figure  appeared  to  faer,  wbo, 
leuning  that  Angtistine  was  the  cause  of  her  distress,  said  to  her,  '  Be  con- 
fident ;  for  where  thon  art,  there  also  he  shall  be.'  And  immediatelj,  in  her 
dream,  her  dear  but  wayward  chUd  was  Keen  standing  by  her  sida  She 
took  the  aagury  for  a  prediction  of  his  retnm  to  the  faith,  and  was  eo- 
conrE^ed  still  to  bear  with  him  and  to  pray.  And  not  the  appeals  of  his 
mother  only — and  soch  a  mother — bad  Angastme  to  meet ;  the  God  whose 
hand  is  moved  by  prayer  kept  knocking  at  his  heart  encased  in  its  triple  steel. 
At  this  very  time  a  youthfal  friend,  to  whom  he  was  knit  in  the  enthusiastic 
affection  which  formed  part  o£  his  nature,  was  stricken  with  a  fever  which 
brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death.  This  friend  Augustine  had  led  into  the 
maze  of  Manicheean  speculatioo,  and  he  too  was  without  faith  and  without 
the  one  hope  by  which  a  deathbed  can  be  illumed.  His  relatives,  in  their 
despair,  had  him  baptized  while  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and  then,  beyond 
all  their  expectations,  the  fever  took  a  favourable  tarn,  and  be  partially 
recovered.  As  soon  as  Augustine  could  see  and  converse  with  him,  he 
spoke  of  the  ceremony  which  had  been  gone  tbroagh,  and  from  a  Manicbeaa 
point  of  view — for  the  ManichEeane  rejected  baptism — began  to  turn  it  into 
ridicole.  Bot,  to  his  amazement,  his  friend  revolted  from  his  words,  and  he 
was  fain  to  change  the  theme.  Not  the  baptism,  of  course,  but  the  experi- 
ence which  the  invalid  bad  gone  throi^h  when  face  to  face  with  death,  had 
opened  his  eyes,  and  the  simple  gospel  truths,  which  he  had  cast  aside  for 
delusive  subtleties,  had  become  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  soul  Soon  aft«r  his 
interview  with  Aagastine  a  fresh  access  of  fever  prostrated  him,  and  before 
the  friends  could  meet  again  he  died.  The  gnef  of  Angnsline  was  int^ise. 
He  had  not  only  lost  his  friend,  but  lost  him  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  reveal 
the  hand  of  God  snatching  him  away  from  the  baleful  influence  of  his  own 
perilous  intercourse  and  fatal  love. 

His  native  place  being  no  longer  tolerable  to  him  when  this  hard  blow 
had  fallen,  Augustme  betook  himself  again  to  Cartilage,  and  there,  in  a 
wider  field,  he  strove  to  forget  his  sorrow  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the 
calling  in  which  he  was  rapidly  rising  to  distinction.  For  years  more  this 
was  the  scene  of  his  activities,  of  his  philosophical  researches,  of  his  struggles 
after  truth,  of  his  slavery  to  sin,  of  his  growing  reputation  among  men,  bat 
also  of  the  deep  dispeace  and  misery  of  his  own  accusing  conscience  and 
onsatisfied  soul.  He  continued  a  kind  of  desperate  defence  of  Manichseism, 
even  when  his  futh  in  it  had  been  somewhat  shaken,  stronger  in  the  success 
with  which  be  could  usually  argue  down  opponents  fhaa  in  any  convictions 
in  which  he  himself  could  confidently  rest.  At  length,  in  the  progress  of  his 
own  philosophical  inquiries,  the  unsoundness  and  visionarineas  of  many  of 
the  Manichfean  tenets  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  grew  more  and  more 
unhappy.  As  he  began  to  see  that  truth  could  not  be  there,  wherev^  it 
might  be,  he  felt  adrift  again  on  a  shoreless  and  trackless  sea.  Some  of  his 
Manichfean  friends,  seeing  his  nnsettlement,  recommended  that  a  famous 
bishop  of  their  persuasion — one  Faustus,  the  most  eloquent  setter  forth  of  the 
opinions  of  his  sect — should  be  consulted.  Fanstns  came  to  Carthage,  and 
Augustine  conferred  with  him,  but  the  result  was  wholly  disappointing.  The 
heretical  bishop  was  great  in  speech,  but  weak  in  reason,  and  grossly  defec* 
tive  even  in  ^owledge  of  h^  subject.  No  difficulty  of  the  perplesed 
inquirer  was  removed;  and  though  he  still  remained  a  ManichffiaD  in  jrv- 
fession,  he  felt  the  supports  of  the  system  falling  away  from  him,  and  a  gulf 
openit^  in  which  nothing  bnt  darkness  met  his  eye. 

In  this  crisis  Augustine  grew  disgusted  with  the  city  in  which  his  eatij 
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fame  had  beeo  won.  A  certcua  rode  violence  which  prerailed  in  its  schooK. 
and  the  reckless  licence  which  characterized  it£  stnd^its,  combined  with  bis 
mental  disqnietnde  in  determining  him  to  Beek  a  change  of  scene,  His- 
thonghts  natarelly  turned  to  Rome,  and  thither  he  was  now  minded  to  pro^ 
ceed.  Might  there  not  be,  amid  the  culture  of  the  capital, — although  Rome 
ffas  no  longer  the  Rome  she  bad  been  in  an  age  jast  passing  away, — at 
once  freer  scope  for  his  matured  powers,  and  some  solution  of  the  problems 
with  which  his  mind  was  racked  1  Before  he  could  carry  hia  deaiga  into 
effect,  however,  the  faithful  Monica  had  either  to  be  persuaded  into  acqaies- 
cence,  or  her  vigilance  eluded.  Made  aware,  somehow,  of  hia  intention,  or 
perhaps  only  instinctively  guessing  it  in  her  wiatfnl  anxiety,  she  was  soon 
by  hia  side,  beseeching  him  not  to  go  away,  or,  should  he  go,  to  let  his  mother 
be  hia  companioii.  She  followed  him  to  the  shore  from  which  he  waa  about 
to  embark  for  Italy,  deceived  by  the  pretence  that  he  only  wished  to  say  fare- 
well to  a  departing  friend.  Leaving  her  to  pass  the  night  '  in  a  place  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Cyprian,'  where  she  kept  an  anxious  vigil  of  tear* 
&nd  prayers,  Angnstine  ere  the  dawn  bad  begun  his  voyage.  The  aea  being 
now  between  the  sad  mother  and  the  son  of  so  much  solicitude  and  love, 
&fler  a  passion  of  fruitleas  weeping,  she  could  but  return  to  her  cheerless 
home,  there  to  renew  for  him  those  fervent  anpplications  which  had  long 
been  her  only  comfort,  and  in  which  she  still  had  hope. 

Angnstine  was  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ointh  year  of  his  age, 
aad  had  been  a  Manichtean  for  abont  nine  years.  Arrived  in  Rome,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  though  under  diffici^ties  which  had 
not  beset  him  in  Carthage,  where  his  reputation  was  established.  He  lived 
in  the  house  of  a  Manichtean,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  sect  he  somewhat 
abated.  He  had  himself  by  this  time  become  one  of  the  elect  or  per/eel,  recon- 
cilmg  his  profession  with  his  far  from  perfect  life  by  the  Manichcean  fiction 
which  attributes  sin  to  the  lower  nature  which  is  not  one's  very  self ;  so  that 
the  same  person  may  bo,  at  one  and  the  same  tune,  both  a  slave  of  the 
vilest  passions  and  a  spotless  saint.  This,  and  other  paradoxes  and  manifest 
errors  of  Manichieism,  bore  hard  upon  the  faith  of  Augustine,  and  his  dis- 
utisfaction  with  the  system  and  with  himself  went  on  increasing.  But 
perplexities  met  him  everywhere,  and  he  saw  as  yet  no  sure  way  to  any 
certainty  or  peace.  He  began  to  think  that  the  'Sceptics'  were  right, 
who  contended  that  absolute  truth  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  absolute 
faith  impossible.  But  a  position  in  mid-air — with  no  grasp  of  heaven,  and 
no  foothold  of  earth — is  not  a  position  in  which  it  is  pleasant  to  remain. 
About  this  time  also  he  waa  prostrated  by  fever,  and  under  all  bis  distrac- 
tions bad  to  face  a  probability  of  death.  He  was  '  shaken  over  the  pit ' 
once  more,  but,  though  horrified,  there  was  no  turning  of  hia  heart  to  God. 
He  seemed  like  one  'given  over.' 

(To  be continutd.) 


DR.  MACKELVIE'S  ANNAI^  AND  STATISTICS. 

BY  THE  BEV.  ROnEBT  SHALL,  EDINBUBQH. 
It  ii  thirty-two  yeara  now  since  it  was  announced  in  the  Onitei  Secession  Maga- 
2iiie  that '  an  effort  waa  about  to  be  made  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  of 
the  mnuAera,  preachers,  and  students  of  our  Clinrch,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
W  history,  by  publishiag  a  complete  statistical  account  of  all  our  congregatjons.' 
Ur.  MickelTie  was  then  in  hia  vigorous  prime,  and  thought  tiie  work  '  already  far 
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kdvanced.'  He  fonnd  by  and  by  that  '  where  correapondence  is  seceBsary,  and 
inreBtigation  of  dates  and  incidents  baa  to  be  carried  od  with  other  peiaonK,  far 
ftnd  near,  weeks  and  laonthB  waste  away  at  a  rate  which  experience  alone  cm 
calculate.'  Bat,  mora  discouraging  atill,  publiahera  were  Bhy  about  coming  to 
terras,  and  tbe  compiler  began  to  fear  that  the  work  on  which  be  had  expended  so 
much  care  and  labour  '  would  not  prove  a  very  valuable  one  at  any  time.'  Hii 
sixtieth  birthday  came,  and  the  statistics  were  still  unfinished.  A  few  monthB 
later,  and  the  evening  shadowa  began  to  fall  fast  around  him.  But  atill  his 
shattered  powers  lingered  about  their  former  task,  and  jottings  of  calls  and  the 
like  continued  to  be  inserted  in  a  hand  which  paralyaiB  had  made  tremolons. 
Towards  the  end  of  1S63  Dr.  Mackelvie  died,  and  as  years  afterwards  went  past, 
we  could  not  help  fearing  Bometimes  that  the  laboriously  prepamd  majiQscript,  to 
which  he  bad  devoted  so  much  attention  during  the  best  part  of  his  days,  was  to 
prove  a  monument  of  labour  lost.  Happily,  under  the  Synod's  well-deserved 
patronage,  the  book  has  now  come  forth  from  its  long  solitude. 

Of  this  stately  volume  we  shall  speak  plainly,  as  befits  respect  for  the  stfaigbt- 
forward  character  of  the  anthor.  Cert&inly  it  surpasses  in  interest  all  oar  expec- 
tations. The  term  'statistics'  is  suggestive  of  little  else  than  names,  and  dat«s,  and 
figures ;  bat  here  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  more  attractive  material.  The  early 
history  of  our  congiegationa,  their  struggles  in  many  cases,  and  humble  beginnings, 
are  brought  vividly  before  us,  not  by  word-painting  or  power  of  imagination,  but 
through  the  literal  minuteness  of  the  details.  Interest  attaches  to  the  small 
cottage,  covered  with  thatch,  at  Nairn,  '  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of 
a  narrow  lane,'  the  surviving  memorial  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Secessioo 
Ml  that  locality.  Southward,  again,  some  two  miles,  stands  a  *hite  cottage,  '  near 
tbe  wooden  bridge  of  Uowford,'  the  last  relic  of  the  church  premises  long  since 
erected  there.  At  Elsridgehill,  a  village  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  we 
are  also  told,  a  humble  church  was  erected  more  tiian  a  century  ago,  '  thatched 
with  heather,  which  still  stands  to  tell  Dissenters  that  some  exercise  of  judgment 
is  necessary  in  the  location  of  their  places  of  worship.'  For  tracing  out  antiquiti<a 
of  that  kind,  Dr.  Mackelvie  had  marvellous  aptitude.  Whether  the  '  hnmble 
church '  at  Elsridgehill  is  still  extant,  we  know  not,- — probably  not ;  but  the  Doctor 
has  at  least  set  it  before  the  inward  eye,  bleak,  weather-beaten,  and  tcnantlesa. 
The  continuous  struggles  through  which  forming  congregations  had  not  ua- 
frequentiy  to  work  their  way,  are  also  narrated  with  circumstantiid  eiactnen. 
At  Tranent,  it  is  mentioned,  for  example,  that  supply  of  sermon  was  obtained  aftei 
much  opposition  from  neighbouring  churches,  ana  then  the  erection  of  a  place  (A 
worship  was  arrested  for  a  time  by  a  sherifPs  interdict.  At  Gorebridge,  a  genera- 
tion later,  the  proprietor  of  the  lauds  refused  to  grant  a  site  for  a  church, — a  low 
form  of  insolent  oppression  which  has  long  had  attractions  for  a  certain  class  of  die 
aristocracy.  '  It  happened,  however,  that  one  of  the  elders  had  obtained  a  feu  for 
another  purpose  from  this  proprietor  some  years  before,  and  he  now  granted  so 
much  of  it  to  the  congregation  as  they  required.    Stones  were  procu^  from  s 

Snarry  of  which  the  feuholder  had  a  lease,  till  the  proprietor,  by  interdict  from 
le  sheriff,  prevented  him.'  Sach  things  arc  not  altogether  to  he  lamented: 
churches,  like  trees,  strike  their  roots  deeper  through  exposure  to  the  frequent 
blast.  But  one  can  scarcely  read  without  indignation  bow  the  people  of  Nigg,  in 
the  far  north,  so  attached  to  a  pure  gospel,  were  deprived  of  their  tirst  church  hj 
the  tyranny  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  on  which  it  stood.  '  He  made  use  of  tlie 
stones  to  build  farm- steadings.'  In  our  day,  public  opinion  suffices  to  hold  arbitnry 
power  of  that  kind  in  check.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  volume  before  u% 
that  at  dates  comparatively  recent  two  little  congregations  in  AberdeenBhira, 
Hidmar  and  Ellon,  were  subjected  to  inconvenience  and  injury  through  the  high- 
handed measures  of  men  '  dnised  in  a  little  brief  authority.' 

Altogether,  it  is  aui'prisiiig  how  near  completeness  this  work  has  been  bronght 
To  trace  out  the  varied  circumstances  in  which  each  of  our  congr.-gatious  originated, 
and  at  the  same  time  '  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  of  the  ministers,  pKacfaen, 
and  students  of  our  Church,  from  the  earliest  period  of  ber  history,'  was  an  onder- 
taking  snch  as  few  would  have  entered  on,  and  fewer  still  would  have  persevered 
at>    But  persistent  effort  has  been  crowned  with  almost  entire  success.    Onlji" 
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one  case,  that  of  an  extinct  Belief  church  in  Banff,  was  the  compiler  obliged  to 
<:oafe£8  that  he  had  failed  to  ascertain  the  cHUseii  in  which  a  coneregation  originated. 
Tvo  or  three  short-lived  churchea  in  England  have  been  overlooked — one  of  tbcm 
being  Warrinston,  where  Mr.  Hill,  afteiwarda  of  Musaelburgh,  began  his  miniatrj. 
The  bistoTT  ol  c^tain  old  Relief  congregations  in  Edinburgh  also  appesiB  to  be 
elurred  over.  The  church  of  which  Mr.  Beaton,  prevlonal;  of  Biggar,  and  after- 
wards  of  Bridgeton,  Glasgow,  became  minister  in  1793,  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
referred  to.  Neither  is  tne  origin  of  the  church  in  Koibu^h  Place  given.  This 
is  a  rather  serious  omission.  We  submit  that  the  congregation  whidi  aacriflced 
Mnnecljon  with  the  Belief  Synod  for  the  sake  of  an  organ,  and  a  few  jears  after- 
iFards  sacrificed  the  orgsn  for  tbe  sake  of  admission  to  the  Establishment,  ought 
h>  have  its  whole  history  immortalized.  We  alao  wish  to  learn  something  more 
about  the  congregation  which  ultimately  worshipped  in  Koxbnrgh  Terrace.  The 
■bole  three  seem  to  have  met  originallj  in  Carrubber's  Close :  the  second,  we  know, 
ou  a  split  off  College  Street  during  the  vacancy  occasiuned  by  Mr.  Struthers' 
death.  With  trifling  ezceptdons  such  as  these,  the  AnnaU  and  Statistics  fulfil 
the  extensive  promise  of  their  compiler.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  hint  at  little 
iaaccnracies,  of  which  there  eonld  set  fail  to  be  a  considerable  namber.  These 
detract  in  a  very  slight  degree  from  the  value  of  the  book.  To  Mr.  Blairof  Dun- 
blane the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  largely  indebted  for  the  care  and  skill 
with  which  he  has  supplemented,  revised,  and  rounded  off  Dr.  Mackelvie's  labours. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  possesses  the  tastes  and  quaEfit^tions  which  this  kind  of 
Tort  requires ;  and  in  securing  Mr.  Blur's  services,  the  committee  were  eminently 
fortunate.  The  interest  which  Dr.  Young  hsa  taken  in  the  Ixwk  is  also  deserving 
of  special  mention, — an  interest  prompted  veiy  much,  we  are  certain,  by  kindly 
remembrances  of  Bslgedie  manse,  and  of  Dr.  Mackelvie  in  his  happier  days.  This 
very  day,  as  these  hues  are  being  written,  many  wiU  grieve  to  see  that  one  heart 
vliich  used  to  beat  warmly  there,  now  beats  no  more.* 

In  looking  over  this  volume,  nothing  imprenea  us  so  much  with  the  enormous 
amoaat  of  minute,  painstaking  research  which  ite  preparation  must  hare  involved, 
ae  tbe  list  of  students  at  tbe  end,  and  the  informatbn  given  along  with  that  list ; 
bnt  m  sifting  out  such  tilings  Dr.  Mackelvie  was  not  easily  bafffed.  Of  this  we 
kve  an  example  under  tbe  first  name  on  the  list,  that  of  Bobert  Abercrombie. 
In  m  article  which  appeared  in  the  Scntti^h  Christian  Journal,  f\i&y  twenty  years 
ifa,  on  the  first  students  and  first  licentiate  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  the  Doctor 
staled,  that  '  Mr.  Abercrombie,  for  reasons  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  did 
DDtretum  to  the  Hall  after  his  first  session.  What  became  of  him  is  not  known.' 
Meet  people  would  have  been  content  tfl  let  the  matter  rest  there,  but  not  so  Dr. 
M^elvie.  He  had  somehow  contrived  afterwards  to  discover  tbat  Robert  Aber- 
cronibia  aforesaid  '  went  to  America.'  We  wish,  by  the  way,  tbat  Mr.  Blair  bad 
<hsnu8sed  Robert  West  Pearson's  name  from  his  pagee  in  the  same  fashion.  There 
vss  CO  necessity  for  tracing  his  deplorable  career  to  the- bitter  end.  Dr.  Mackelvie 
ve£  Dot  pre-eminent  for  caution,  but  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  way  in  which 
he  lias  veiled  awkward  facte  in  the  history  of  iDdlvidnals.  But  t^.  Blair,  from  a 
laad^ble  desire  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  has  oftener  than  once  venturod  upon  slippery 
groond.  One  questions  whether  it  is  allowable  to  insert  of  some  teacher  still  alive, 
'Licensed,  but  bad  his  licence  withdrawn  on  account  of  plagiarism  of  sermons'  In 
«  work  of  this  description,  private  interests  must  as  far  as  possible  be  respected, 
•ad  also  the  feelings  of  relatives.     These,  however,  are  but  surface  blemishes. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Dr.  Mackelvie  set  about  preparing  the  Annals  and  Stalistict  a 
Ettieration  ago.  It  would  have  been  too  late  for  any  one  to  commence  the  work 
Hon:  the  time  that  has  intervened  would  have  vrashed  a  great  part  of  the  mate- 
ria away.  It  was  in  similar  circumstances  that  tbe  Doctor  undertook  the  Life 
o/Hickad  Bruce.  When  settled  in  Balgedie,  he  found  that  the  last  of  the  poet's 
coDlemporaries  were  about  to  pass  from  tiie  staee.  He  hastened  to  gather  up  the 
scattered  threads  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,' 
sod  other  pieces  of  which  the  rightful  author  had  been  plundered,  put  the  whole 
•a  a  coavinoing  light,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  settled  the  question.  Any- 
thiiLg  written  in  support  of  Bruce's  claims  since  then  is  little  else  than  Dr.  Mackel- 
*  Mrs.  MajJielviB  died  at  Birkeabead  on  ths  Sd  September  1S73. 
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Tie's  narraitiTe,  with  aundtr  Tumtiona  and  impFOTementa.    Tbe  preparation  oF  tit 
statistics  was  a  far  mflre  gigantic  task,  and  ve  have  many  a  time  regretted  t^tk    I 
ever  nsdertook  it,    Even  the  permanent  value  of  the  oompleted  work  ecarceW 
reconciles  lu  to  the  labours  and  sacrifices  which  he  underwent  in  connection  via    | 
iL    Nor  can  we  say  that  it  lay  esactly  in  his  native  line.    In  prosecnting  inveati-    ' 
gations  into  the  early  history  of  our  churches,  the  late  Dr.  George  Brown  of  Liver- 
pool  was  in  his  element.    Qia  mind  hod  evidently  acquired  a  strong  bent  in  \hx 
direction  in  boyhood.    The  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  ministers  he  heard  preach  in 
early  days,  the  ordination  services  he  witnessed,  even  the  e[ueBtion  of  the  FormnU 
he  wondered  at  when  a  child,  about  '  the  synod  which  met  m  Mr.  Gib's  house,'  were 
all  treasured  np  among  his  cherished  recollections.    Dr.  Mackelvie,  on  the  contrary, 
'never  had  a  relation  connected  with  the  Secession,  nor  one  that  could  evenendnrs 
it.'     Though  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  with  which  he  had  cast  in  his  lot 
when  a  mere  youth,  he  had  none  of  that  enthusiastic  interest  in  her  antiquities,  or 
in  the  ministers  of  a  former  dt-y,  displayed  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown  of  Broughton 
Place,  or  by  Dr.  M'Farlane  of  Londoo,  children  of  the  Secession  manse.     In  184<   . 
Dr.  Mackelvie  wrote  that  he  was  '  toiling  day  and  night '  at  his  statistics,  and  tiie 
work  all  along  was  a  '  toil '  to  him  quite  as  much  as  a  pleasure.   At  the  same  lime,   I 
there  was  little  mental  nutriment  in  it.    It  could  scarcely  fail  to  drink  up  his  ' 
spirits,  and  jxtas  on  his  brain  like  an  overload  of  arithmetic.     Then  his  heslth   ' 
broke  down,  and  no  wonder.    Some  of  Balgedie  people  must  remember  a  sad  inci- 
dent, when  their  minister,  laid  a^de  by  illness,  went  np  one  Sabbath  at  the  cIdm 
of  pnblic  worship,  spoke  as  if  his  life- course  had  been  nearly  ended,  and  asked  tbem 
to  unite  in  singing  tbe  verses  commencing,  'Jehovah  bear  thee  in  the  day  when 
trouble  He  doth  send.'    On  recovering,  he  felt  that  the  atatistics  would  have  to 
bide  '  hia  leisure,  ioclination,  and  slow  progress,'  though  it  was  his  'way  to  poah 
through  with  anj  task  and  be  done  with  it. 

It  is  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  book  before  us  which  bear  most  distinctly  the 
stamp  of  the  author's  mind.  This  part  is  entitled,  '  Summary  of  Causes  opeiatiog 
in  the  Formation  and  Increase  of  Congregationa.'  Here  we  find  that  strong,  con- 
densed texture  of  facts  which  characterized  and  gave  special  value  to  Dr.  Mackelrie's  i 
best  productiona.  It  resembles  in  style  and  general  cast  of  thought  his  letters  oa 
the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches, — letters  which  Dr.  M'Farlane  vith 
justice  pronounces  to  be  '  perhaps  the  most  creditable  to  his  head  and  heart  of  all 
the  publications  of  his  life?  They  were  decidedly  in  his  best  vein,  and  are  maiiecl 
by  shrewd,  pointed,  practical  wisdom.     His  opinion  therein  expressed,  on  the  pn>- 

?rlety  of  maintaining  the  so-called  integrity  of  the  Church  on  both  sides  of  the 
weed,  might  be  listened  to  with  advantage  at  the  present  juncture.  '  The  eiperi- 
ment,'  he  wrote,  'has  been  persevered  in  for  a  nundred  years  of  building  Dp 
Secession  presbyteries  in  England  by  preachers  born  and  bred  in  Scotland,  and 
after  such  signal  faQiKe  as  it  has  met  with,  it  is  madness  to  persist  in  it'  Dr. 
Mackelvie  never  had  the  gift  of  making  his  judgment  bend  t«  high-Bounding 
theories. 

The  first  section  of  the  annala  ia  entitled  '  Praying  Societies,'  and  lands  oa 
among  important  and  highly  interesting  historical  materiaL  We  see  here  the  fK- 
Btretching  roots  and  fibres  of  our  early  Secession  congregations.  Never  till  tiui 
book  came  into  our  hands  bad  we  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  and  constituliw 
of  tbe  '  correspondences '  so  often  referred  to  in  tbe  history  of  the  Associate  Pret- 
l^tery.  It  is  brought  out  by  Dr.  Mackelvie  that  they  were  composed  of  societia 
which  met  regularly  for  prayer  and  mutual  edification.  '  In  Portmoak  alone,  then 
a  very  thinly-peopled  district,  there  were  five  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Erskine'i 
ministry  there,  and  in  some  other  parishes  there  were  many  more.  Each  socie^ 
met  once  a  week :  a  number  of  them  met  together  once  a  month,  and  were  that 
designated  "Tbe  Association."  Delegates  from  the  associattons  met  once  a  yev, 
and  when  assembled  in  this  capacity,  were  styled  "  Tbe  Correspondence."  The 
reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  tact,  that  the  first  male  adherents  of  the  Secession 
were  generally  members  of  these  societies.'  Thus  the  new  cause  at  its  very  com- 
mencement struck  it«  roots  into  strong,  rich  soil.  The  eitent  to  which  the  deepest 
religious  life  of  Scotland  gathered  round  the  Erskines  and  their  associates,  speskt 
volumea  in  favour  of  the  step  they  t«ok  in  separating  from  the  Church  jadic^oiiea 
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of  the  Ae,j.  It  wm  as  centres  of  correspODdences  that  A  goodly  nnmber  of  tbe 
oldest  Secession  congregatioDS  were  formed ;  aod  hence  ths  eDormons  In^adtli  of 
country  meet  of  them  took  in — Cerea,  for  example,  draving  its  memberBhip  from 
thJTty-turo  parishes.  The  histoiy  of  Gn^^ara  Church,  Glasgow,  as  given  e>;  Dr. 
Ma^lvie,  deriTes  additional  iuterest  from  the  view  it  presents  of  the  praying 
(ocieties  in  that  city  and  neighbowhood,  as  they  combined  to  place  themselves 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Associate  Presbytery.  It  is  as  if  the  river  were  trac^ 
up  to  the  spnngs  which  lie  hid  among  the  hills. 

Societies  of  this  kind,  bari:^  extst^  from  the  days  of  the  persecution,  brought 
a  Urge  infnBion  of  the  Covenanting  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  the  Seceaaiou,  with 
effects  upon  the  terms  of  commnnion  not  altogether  to  its  advantage. 

Other  causes  which  gave  rise  to  seceding  congregations  are  gone  into  with  great 
thoroDghness  in  this  portion  of  the  book.  There  is  a  near  approach  to  an  exhattg- 
tive  analysis.  Dr.  Hackalvie,  less  than  most  men,  could  make  words  supply  the 
jJace  of  ideas,  and  in  these  preliminary  chapters  every  sentence  is  laden  with  mean- 
iig.  Indeed,  one  occasionally  feels  as  if  the  result  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
Utonr.  The  long  list  of  congregations  whieh  originated  in  the  convenience  of  the 
puties  forming  them,  might  have  been  spared  with  advantage  to  the  compiler,  and 
not  mnch  to  the  detriment  ot  the  reader.  This  pari:  of  the  work  bears  evidence  of 
having  been  composed  in  pre -disruption  times.  Owing  to  altered  circnmstances, 
Ita  bluing  of  some  of  the  arguments  is  very  mnch  lost.  It  is  shown,  however, 
UDong  other  thines,  that  only  two  congregations  connected  with  the  denominations 
DOT  composing  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  have  been  gained  over  to  the 
Eitablishment — these  being,  one  in  Aberdeen  and  another  in  Edinburgh  (Roxburgh 
Plate),  The  Relief  churches  in  Albion  Street,  Glasgow,  and  Chapelshade,  Dundee, 
ve  rather  think,  would  require  to  be  added.  In  these  coses  the  majority  went 
over,  and  took  the  property  with  them.  But  four  defections  of  the  kind  are  sur- 
prisinglLy  few.  The  attractions  of  the  State  Church  system  have  been  more  power- 
islly  felt  among  ministers  and  stndents,  as  appears  from  the  lists  which  follow. 

The  objection  to  popular  election,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  divide  con- 
gKgatiODB,  has  been  very  successfully  met  by  Dr.  Mockelvie,  and  in  his  own  style. 
Goiag  carefully  over  the  circumstaDces  in  which  each  of  oar  congregations 
originated,  he  fonnd  that  in  only  twenty  cases  had  ordinations  or  inductions  led 
to  disruption  and  the  erection  c^  new  churches.  These  cases  are  next  analysed, 
Bod  it  comes  out  that  in  most  of  tMfcm  division  proved  a  benefit  to  the  genend 
rWBe.  This  is  highly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Judged  by  their  fruits,  the 
Sitile  plan  for  choosing  spiritual  teachers  is  for  superior  to  that  advocated  by  tba 
friends  of  patronage — a  greatly  diminished  class  in  our  day.  It  would  be  well, 
towever,  if  vacant  congregations  would  learn  to  give  our  system  justice,  by  some- 
times cultivating  a  little  more  caution,  forbearance,  and  charity.  A  church  may 
be  plnnged  into  turmoil  about  the  election  of  a  minister,  and  may  throw  off  splin- 
teis,  too,  in  considerable  numbers,  though  it  cannot  afford  to  split.  We  could  point 
lo  a  congregation  set  down  in  the  AnnaU  andSlalMcs  as  'now  extinct,' which 
mi  mined  through  dissensions  during  the  period  of  a  vacancy.  '  While  a  large 
proportion  of  the  congr^ation  felt  not  ripe  for  proceeding,  the«all  was  pushed  by 
argute  party,  the  leEiders  of  which  very  soon  retired  into  the  Establishment, 
leaviug  it  to  the  congregation  to  discharge  their  obligations  as  best  they  might : ' 
such  was  the  explanation  afterwards  given  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds.  The 
*pa«tohc  injunctbn  is  still  needed  in  our  churches :  '  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.' 

From  the  facts  stated  regarding  tlie  '  Progressive  Extension  of  the  OhuTch,'  some 
^"j  valuable  deductions  can  be  drawn.  One  thing  which  striked  us  here,  is  the 
^MnpatBtive  rates  at  which  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  sections  of  the  Seceedon 
inoreased  at  successive  periods  of  their  history.  At  the  breach  in  1747  the  Anti- ' 
hutgher  party  bad  a  decided  majority  of  churches,  and  during  the  next  twenty 
jears  they  shot  far  ahead,  but  with  lessening  ratio.  In  a  few  years  more  the  tables 
were  turned.  Alter  that,  every  succeeding  decade  found  the  Burghers  coming  up 
on  their  brethren,  and  with  increasing  speed.  In  the  year  1807  tie  numerictu 
strength  of  the  two  Synods  wos  about  equal.  Fiom  that  time  to  the  union  in  1820, 
taaitg-tix  new  congregations  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  Burgher  Synod, 
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and  onlf  six  in  connection  with  tbe  Antiburgher.    The  stricter  party  were  dot    | 
finding  theniBelves  on  tbe  losing  side.     For  ftbout  two  dozen  years,  interest  wu 
kept  up  on  tbe  qneHtion  of  the  Burgees  Oath  ;  then  public  feeling  turned  more  and 
more  in  favour  of  forbearance.    No  amount  of  testimoay-beariDg  could  keep  the  . 
point  of  contention  from  fading  into  tiie  background. 

It  mftf  be  interesting  to  pause  here,  and  inqoire  on  what  principle  tbe  Anti- 
burgher party  came  to  be  conaidered,  tmd  with  justice,  we  reckon,  iJie  narrowetw  | 
more  rigid  of  the  two.    There  was  not  much  in  tha  view  thej  took  of  tbe  Burgeu 
Oath  to  give  determinate  character  to  a  denomination.     Let  it,  moreover,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  balance  of  argument  la;  on  their  aide.     Ourimpression  is,  that  tha 
distioctive  element  arose  mainly  from  the  influence  of  one  man  on  their  counsels—  | 
we  mean,  Adam  Gib  of  Edinburgh.     Indeed,  it  may  be  queetioned  whether,  bnt  i 
for  him,  the  breadi  would  ever  have  taken  place.     Mr.  Hair  of  Orwell  took  a  letul- 
ing  part  on  the  same  side,  but  we  know  from  bia  own  statementa  that  his  very  soil  ! 
recoiled  from  tbe  thought  of  a  rupture.     Mr.  MoncriefF  also  threw  himself  witii 
inborn  impetuosity  into  the  strife,  hut  it  was  Mr.  Gib's  remorseless  logic  that  drare 
in  the  wedge.    On  the  morning  after  the  Disruption,  the  Antiburgher  Synod  met  . 
in  Mr.  Gib's  bouse,  and  a  more  appropriate  place  could  not  have  b^n  chosen. 

In  the  Annaltand  Statulics  there  are  traces  of  the  authority  which  Mr.  Gib  pnt  I 
forth  for  forty  years  over  that  section  of  tbe  Sec^aeion  to  which  he  belonged.    Id 
the  year  1779,  Mr.  Arthur,  the  first  minister  of  Belmont  Street,  Aberdeen,  in  i 
aermon  preached  by  him  as  Moderator  of  Synod,  ventured,  we  find,  to  speak  of  fiw 
mournful  breach'  as   '  deserving  to  be  lamented  and  bewailed  to  the  latest  ages.' 
For  this  be  was  libelled  by  Mr.  Gib,  and  the  affair  ended  with  Mr.  Arthur  redgning  i 
his  charge,  joining  tbe  Relief  Church,  and  afterwards  emigrating  to  America.    Tie  I 
worthy  minister  ^  Nicolson  Street  kept  the  roots  of  that  old  controversy  '<rith 
a  band  of  iron  and  of  brass.'    It  was  solely  through  his  iofluence,  we  know  fnm 
other  sources,  that  Mr,  (afterwards  Dr.)  .John  Masou  of  Kew  York  bad  his  name 
struck  from  the  roll  of  Antiburgher  miniaters,  for  defaming  that  same  '  memorable 
interposal  for  the  support  of  tbe  Secession  interest.'    No  man,  we  should  say,  in  . 
any  of  tbe  three  sections  which  now  form  tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church,  evet   I 
wielded  half  the  power  that  Mr.  Gib  did.     As  n  controversialist,  it  must  be  admitted 
be  possessed  rare  gifts.     On  mattoia  of  dispute  he  came  down  like  a  battle-aie, 
clear,  weighty,  and  decisive.    His  mind  left  its  mark  on  the  whole  Antiburgher 
arrangements,  and  his  writings  did  much  to  bind  that  party  to  their  first  anchorage- 
gcound. 

Id  these  strictures  of  ours  the  language  of  indiscrimiuate  laudation  has  beea 
carefully  and  conscientiously  avoided.  That  is  what  Dr.  Mackelvie  himself  never 
indulged  in,  and  would  not  have  valued.  This  is  not  a  book  which  admits  of  being 
puffed  into  popular  notice,  but  it  is  a  book  destined  to  endure.  Its  merits  entitle 
(t  to  extensive  recognition  throughout  tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
information  it  embalms  can  never  be  superseded  or  grow  worthless.  Some  furtha 
remarks  on  the  work  and  its  author  must  be  reserved  for  another  number  of  llii> 


THE  SHRINB  OF  THE  SACKED  HEART. 

BTTEKA. 

When  crossing  Burgundy  from  Macon  to  Monlio  (July  26),  we  halted  a  few  hoars 
at  Faray-le-Monial  to  see  the  famous  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  There  were  fe« 
pilgrims  in  the  little  town— none  save  ourselves  in  the  chapel,  where  all  was  in 
di^abille,  a  sister  of  charity  tripping  in  and  out  with  but  scanty  sign  of  reverence. 
No  one  forbidding  us,  we  passed  the  railing  into  the  most  holy  place,  and  gated 
with  sad  hearts  on  the  poor  waxen  effigy,  b^oie  which  fifty  or  sixty  votive  oandlee 
were  flaring  in  various  stages  of  exhaustion.  Round  tbe  walls  were  placed  the 
banners  brought  hither  a  few  months  ago  by  fifty  deputies  of  the  Nationil  As- 
sembly, who  there  solemnly  dedicated  themselves  and  their  country  to  the  serviM 
of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Flanking  tbe  approach  to  the  main  entrance  were  boards  bearing  a  number  of 
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ioscriptioiiB.  In  two  of  them  Our  Lord  waa  mtide  to  say,  '  I  tUI  bleu  the  hoiue 
in  which  the  image  of  my  Sacred  Heart  ia  expoaed  and  honoured.'  '  Thej  who 
apread  thin  devotion  shsJl  have  their  names  inBcribed  on  my  heart,  whence  they 
bW  never  be  effaced.'  While  on  a  third,  the  pilgrimH  reply,  not  to  Chriat  but  to 
tbe  Virgin,  '  0  immacnlate  Hary,  aucconr  France,  which  is  consecrated  to  thee ! 
Sure  her  diildren  I  Piot«ctresa  of  the  Cbuich,  apeak  of  her  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
thy  Son !' 

la  the  ahops  of  the  adjoimog  atraeta,  and  in  a  namber  of  booths  which  form  an 
irenueof  approach  to  the  pariah  church,  are  expoeed  for  sale  every  imaginable 
ebjti  dc  pie'ti,  and  especiBlly  Bcapnlariea  emblematic  of  the  ahrine.  The  latter  are 
tmall  pieces  of  white  flannel  shaped  like  a  heart,  with  a  second  heart  of  scarlet  in 
tbe  centre  aurmouutod  br  a  minate  cross.  We  bought  a  couple  for  a  few  pence, 
but  declined  the  hint  of  the  good  woman  that  they  ought  to  be  worn  on  the  breaat 
ol  the  true  pilgrim.  At  the  hotel  we  met  a  number  of  palmers,  including  five 
prieete,  one  from  Milan,  who  had  juat  arrived.  They  ahowed  conaiderable  devotion 
to  their  dinner. 


[hMeurenie)  Margnerite-Marie,'  we  have  obtained  further  information  on  this 
Enbject.  The  author  has  much  to  say  in  honour  of  the  practice  of  pilgrimage, 
ibicii,  he  infonns  his  readers,  was  introduced  by  the  Virgin,  practised  by  we 
ipwtles,  aiid  is  founded  in  the  need  of  humanity.  Tbe  aanctuarj  of  Paray,  he 
sij!,  has  DO  need  to  envy  the  meet  illuatrions  holy  places  of  Paleetiae, — '  the 
B«nie  God  who  appeared  in  Jndea  in  His  lowly  snfEering  humanity,  having  appeared 
at  Paray  in  Hie  glorious  humanity.' 

But  we  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  blasphemy  of  this  canon,  or  the  elaborate 
nuDnmgs  and  historic  proofa  by  which  he  elevatea  Paray  to  an  equality  with 
Eelhlehem  and  Nazareth,  and  places  Harie  Alacoque  by  the  aide  of  the  Apoatle 
Ud.  The  diocese  of  Antun,  m  which  Faray-le-Moniat  ia  situated,  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  lacred  attractions.  It  forma  part  of  the  original  diocese  of  the  Beloved 
ffiid|ile;  it  holds  that  body  of  Lazarus  which  once  arose  from  the  tomb  of  Bethany ; 
and  it  can  etill  show  one  joint  of  the  vertebne  of  tbe  nuo  of  Paray  by  whom,  in 
'lie  sCTenteenth  century,  this  worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  instiUited  I 

Tbe  legend  mns,  that  Marguerite -Marie  had  aeverat  interviews  with  our  Lord,  in 
oueDf  which  He  took  her  heart  from  her  breast,  and  for  a  moment  placed  it  in 
His  own,  where  she  saw  it  '  like  an  atom  tost  in  a  furnace  of  love.'  In  another 
nuoD,  this  nun,  who  is  elsewhere  blasphemonsly  called  '  the  wife  of  Christ,'  was 
iMnded  in  regard  to  the  honours  to  be  done  to  Hia  Sacred  Heart.  '  My  great 
'^fwei'UieLi^ismade  to  say,  'that  I  may  be  perfectly  loved  by  men,  hasl^  me 
'('iiuuiifest  to  them  my  Heart,  and  to  give  them  in  these  last  times  this  last  proof 
•f  mj  love.' 

,  'This  adoration,  not  of  Cbriat,  but  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  its  apoatle,  waa  thua 
'nstimted ;  but  it  waa  not  till  1864  that  Marie  the  well-beloved  waa  canonized  by 
■^preseut  Pope,  who  declared  that 'the  worship  ofthe  Sacred  Heart  wiU  be  the 
EalratioD  of  the  world.'  In  the  present  pilgrimage  epidemic,  when  every  comer 
(I'FraDce  is  ransacked  for  somorelicor  tradition  sufficient  to  attract  the  profitable 
Btream  of  devotees,  Faray-le-Monial  and  the  Sacred  Heart. claim  and  receive  the 

£|<ce  of  honour,  and  the  tittle,  unknown  town  of  Burgundy  has  become  the 
W*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worid. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  return  to  the  open  anpeistitions  of  tiie  dark 
"S^i  b  a  country  which  claims  to  be  at  the  head  of  European  civilisation — not 
^J  to  diacriminate,  among  the  thousands  who  throng  to  Paray  or  to  Lourdes, 
[I'Me  wlio  are  animated  by  sincere  devotion  from  those  who  merely  follow  the 
TWhbn,  or  those  who  are  aniious  for  a  change  of  dynasty  from  those  who  wi«h_merely 
fora  change  of  air.  No  great  mortification  at  the  fleeh  ia  required.  Monsignor  de 
™gnr,  who  ^go  j^g  written  one  of  the  many  brockaret  on  this  subject,  entitled, 
w%  enough, 'Prance  at  the  feet  of  the  Sacred  Heart,'  while  urging  the  pilgrimage 
™  tbe  highest  grounds,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  '  three  railwave  which  debouche  on 
"waj-le-Monial,  with  special  reductions  in  the  fares  for  pilgrima,'  or  that  '  the 
'^wesponding  committeea  remove  from  the  deputlea  of  penitent  France  the  greater 
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nnmber  of  material  difficoltiea.*  Adjoiuing  the  B&nctuuy  of  Lourdes,  we  axe  toU, 
may  be  seen  estabUshmento  bearing  the  inviting  titles,  'The  Pilgrims'  Best— 
DejaaierlllafoarckeUe^^QT,  'Under  the  Protection  of  Our  Lady,  Ca/e  et  Sestaurasl' 
In  fact,  if  these  modem  pilerims  do  not  boil  tiieir  peas,  it  is  because  they  m 
snpplied  with  thwa  readj  boned.  So  far,  indeed,  does  the  comfortable  enter  into 
the  smmeement,  that  if  you  cannot  go  on  pilgrimage  jouraelf,  it  is  both  eaej 
and  lawf  lu  to  purchase  a  substitute ;  and  a.  high  ant^ority  somewhat  egniTOcallj 
declares  the  benefit  in  either  case  to  be  much  ^e  same. 

There  IS  no  donbt,  bowever,  that  the  moTement  is  fostered  bj,  and  meant  to  wrvt 
the  interests  of,  the  Ultramontane  and  Hemy  v.  party.  The  Pope  has  declared  it 
to  present  a  spectacle  worthy  of  angels  and  men ;  while  in  turn  we  read  in  the 
Chrutianimie  du  XIX.  SiicU,  that  there  is  now  circulating  in  France  an  address  10 
bis  Holiness,  which  all  pilgrims  aie  invited  to  sign,  and  in  which  this  signiflcait 
passage  vccurs :  '  Holy  Father,  Borne  and  France  must  not  be  separated.  In 
renewing  the  consecration  of  France  to  Hai^,  the  pilgrims  of  all  the  sanctuariet 
think  of  Rome,  of  their  pontiff  and  father.  Direct  ns  in  the  voice  heard  in  the 
syllabus.  The  salvation  of  France  is  the  triumph  of  the  Church  and  your  deliver- 
ance.   The  power  of  our  country  and  the  blood  of  our  children  we  dedicate  to  you!' 

It  is  meluicholy  to  think,  that  in  September  a  band  of  500  pilgrims,  including 
too  many  from  Scotland,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  L<»d  Walter  Kerr, 
and  tended  by  Mt.  Cook  of  the  Tourist  Eicuraion  Office,  travelled  from  London  to 
Paray-le-Monial  to  worship  at  this  shrine,  and  to  dedicate  the  Three  Kingdoms  to 
the  service  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Among  other  banners,  they  deposited  in  the  little 
chapel  one  bearing  the  Scottish  St.  Andrew's  cross :  it  might  be  hanging  in  Ike 
luTalides  with  less  dishonour. 


MR.  TTILUAM  BURTON. 

At  the  close  of  a  discourse  preached  in  brother  :    '  Here     lyes     beneath    this 

Slateford  United  Preabylenan  Church  stone    tie   preoions    dust  of   Edward 

on  tlie  13th  July,  the    Rev.  William  Bnrton,    goalie,  wise,  and    just,  vho 

Hnnsie  gave  tlie  following  sketch  of  Mr.  dyed  16tli  of  April  1712,  Ms  age  66. 

William  Burton,  elder: — The  family  of  Heaven  lent  bini  as  a  blessing  to  the 

which  our  departed  brother  was  a  de-  place,  bnt  now  the    loan's  returned; 

Bcendant  has  long  held  a  respectable  and  which    makes    our    case    much  to  be 

honourable  position  in  this  district,  con-  pitied,  especially  since  few  are  left  be- 

cerning  whom  the  parish  register  fur-  nind  his  lootsteps  who  pursne.     Psahn 

nishes   a  number  of  interesting   facts :  lii.  1.' 

e.g.,  '  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  The  subject  of  onr  sketch  was  bom  at 

16^,  the  parish  church  bem^  vacant,  Oolinton  on  the  18th  of  August  1801,. 

in  order  to  restore  Presbytenan  order  so  that  at  the  period  of  his  death  he  wu 

and  worship,  the  presbytery  set  about  verging  on  the  7'2d  year  of  his  age.   (h 

theappmntmentof  six  honest  and  quali-  the   6ta   September   of   the  same  yw 

fied  eldera,'  amoog  whom  there  is  to  be  he  was  baptized  in  this  church  by  it< 

found  one  of  the  name  of  Edward  Bur-  first  minister,  Hr.,  afterwards  Dr.,  Dick. 

ton  ;  and  the  following  siogular  entry.  This  point  of  information  is  all  the  more 

of  date  Feb.  2,  1703,  reads  thus :   '  Two  noteworthy,  for  two  reaBOne — first,  by 

communion  cups  were  presented  to  the  the  time  our  departed  brother  was  bom. 

Session,  and  with  the  care  that  William  Dr.  Dick  had  been  removed  to  Glasgow, 

Burton,  jeweller-goldsmith,   had  taken  having    been     inducted    into    Shuttle 

upon  them,  they  looked  as  well  as  when  Street,  now  Greyfriare,  on  the  2]et  d 

they  were  new,  and  therefore  the  Session  May  1801.    Still  it  is  well  known  thst 

appointed  six  shillings  sterling  to  be  given  even  after  his  removal  he  occasionally 

him   for   his   great    pains   taken   upon  visited  fAis  place;  and  in  the  first  minute- 

them ; '  and  at  the  present  day  any  one  book  of  our  Session  there  is  to  be  fouud 

visiting  CoUnton  chnrchyaid  may  with  '  a  minute,'  to  the  effect  that  a  meeting 

a  little  trouble  decipher  the  following  of SessionwasheldonUieBthSeptember, 

inscription  on  an  antique  slab,  beneath  at  which  the  Rev.  John  Dick  was  present 

which  lie  the  remains  of  our  departed  as  moderator  pro  tempore,  so  that  there 
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can  be  no  donbt  bat  that  be  hftd  come  I  believe,    tenfold    during  Ub    sfflic- 

fram  Glasgow  to  dinpeuBe  the  ordinanca  tion. 

of  baptism  on  that  daj.    But  a.  atill  more  Let  roe  Bay,  then,  fint,  that  as  a  man 

intereBting  fact  is,  that  in  the  departure  bewaspoBBeBaedof  intellect  of  a  superior 

of  aui  brother  the  link  of  the  past  and  cast     He  whs  not  only  a  cloae  reader, 

the  present  bae  been  broken,  inaemnch  but  cast  all  he  read  through  the  ueve  of 

Its  in  hia  removal  bv  tbe  hand  of  death  hii  own  mind ;  so  that,  while  up  to  the 

ire  have  witnessed  ^e  passing  away  of  mark  in  information  regarding  pasBtng 

theoldest  member  of  tbiBchnrch,  seeing  events,  waa  able  at  the  same  time  to 

(as  we  mav  say)  that  from  his  birth  to  follow  out  his  own  reasoning,  and  give 

hii  death  his  connection  with  this  con-  jou  hiB  conclnaion  withont  wavering  ; 

gregation  lias  been  unbroken ;  for  if  we  bo  that,  while  his  convenation  freqnenuj 

leof  st  his  father  as  among  Gte  fonnders  prored  to  be  a  mental  recreation,  be 

of  this  church  in  1765,  the  son  brought  likewise  in  many  ways  was  a  most  use- 

iste  it  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in  ful  member  of  society. 

1801,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  his  I  remark,  second,  that  as  an  ofBce- 

removal  the  one  remaining  represeBao-  bearer  in  this  congre^tion  he  gaveevi- 

Utite  of  the  past  among  ua  has  been  denee  in  all  hie  wajB  of  being  influenced 

taken  away.  by   high    Christian    principle.     Hence, 

AbTo  hiB  boyhood,  I  have  little  infor-  when  in  his  capacity  as  a  spiritual  over- 

mation  to  impart.     There  is  a  common  seer  he  was  called  to  give  judgment  on 

ret  a  truthful  saying,  '  that  the  child  is  any   matter,    while     ever    seeking    to 

fttber  to  the  man,'  and  the  poet  describes  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  yet  above  and 

'men  as  big  boys;'  and  it  cannot  be  beyond  this   grand  principle   prevailed 

doatited  but  that  the  character  of  the  what  will  tend  most  to   maintain   the 

ram  is  moulded  in  the  boy,   so  that  purity  of  God's  heritage,  and  vindicate 

«rkt  you  observe,  in  the  bulk  of  cases,  the  honour  of  the  Master.     It  is  not  to 

ia  the  one,  yoa  are  snre  to  find  in  the  be  wouderedat,  then,  when,  aide  by  side 

other.    Now,  all  this  has  proved  true  in  with  this  principle,  he  was  found  enter- 

tlie  life  of  OUT  departed  friend.     The  taining   a  strong   attachment   to  the 

tsstimony  of  one  who  was  at  school  with  Churcn  of  his  fathers.     Indeed,  if  I  ever 

iuiu  has  been  civen  to  me  somewhat  as  heard  him  express  himself  in  the  lan- 

foUowa ; — '  William  Burton  the  man  was  guage  of  regret  here,  it  was  when  refer- 

Wilham  Burton  the  boy,  always  quiet  ring  to  the  little  attachment  to  principle 

and  reserved;  and  if  in  after  years  he  whidi,  as  he  expressed  it,  oharacterized 

sWed  when  annoyed  a  quickness  of  many   in   our  own  day;  bnt   then  he 

temper,  it  aoon  passed  away.'    In  the  would    immediately  add,    it    must  be 

wane  of  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  simply  laid  at  the  door  of  their  igno- 

father,  and  under  him  learned  the  trade  ranee  as  to  what  the  principles  of  our 

of  a  joiner,  which  handicraft  he  prose-  Chnrch  are.     His  attachment  to  his  own 

citted  till  near  the  close  of  bis  life.     The  denomination,  however,  did  notshnt  out, 

ssmeorderand expertnesB  which charac-  but  rather  gave  birth  to,  broad  sym- 


teriied  all  his  doings  in  higher  matters  pathiea.  If  I  speak  from  my  own  point 
ieem  lo  have  been  conspicuous  in  his  of  time,  I  am  free  to  say  that  his  inte- 
vorjdly  ealliog ;  hence  be  is  apokec  of     rest  in  all  theafiairs  of  the  congregation 


w  haviog  been  an  expert  tradesman —  was  deep,  and,  them 

hideed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common  tact  with  him,  ever  deepening ;  but  that 

Kitmrt  throughout  this  district  that  he  did  not  prevent  him  frem  having  a  word 

could  do  the  work  of  two  men.  to  the  weaiv  as  well  as  a  mite  to  the 

At  what  tune  he  was  admitted  into  indigent.     Yes ;  his  was  principle  that 

fall  commnnion  with  the  congregation  bathed  itself   in    Christian  sympathy. 

IB  uot  so  certain  ;  it  must,  however,  have  He  was.  however,  not  only  ready  to  help 

'>KB  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  inas-  with  his  means  ae  a  man,  but  with  his 

much  ae  I  find  him  a  member  of  Session  word,  counsel  as  a  father ;  and  thus  years 

"ben  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  of  separation  could  notobliterate  reapeot 

°^  ^ean  of  age.     It  is  in  this  character  for  him.     Thns  one,  after  he  had  heard 

"wt  I  now  desire  to  look  at  him,  be-  of  his  death,  writes  as  follows : — 'The 

jaiise  it  is  as  associated   with  him   in  righteous  shall  be  held  in   everlasting 

the  Souion  that  our  regard   for  each  remembrance.     It  shall  be  so  with  me 

'^ber  urcreased,  and  was  strengtjiened,  and  my  old  master.   As  1  look  back  to  the 
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time  I  (erred  him  u  a  neen  spot  in  my  The  tears  came  rolling  down  hk  diedo, 

memoiy,  and  the  happust  dsjB  of  mj  and  a  scene  ensued  so  sacred  tbtt  I  dut 

life,  1  shall  ever  chensn  feelings  of  lore,  not  draw  the  curtaia  aside.    Anotbtt 

gratitude,  and  respect  towards  his  me-  thing  which  struck  me  meet  f(»dbl;Hi 

mory.     Id  him  I  have  lost  a  kind  father,  the  saint-like  activity  of  the  mind.   11 

who,  by  his  example  and  advice,  has  there  be  one  thing  which  pains »  im 

been  the  means  of  my  succeas,  for  which  ster  more  than  another  when  vieitiigtk 

to  God  I  am  thankfm.'  sick-chamber  and  bed  of  death,  itittbu 

I  remark,  lastly,  that  while,  as  an  in-  sort  of  cloddish  igaonaee  out  of  vhkL 

mate  of  the  sick-chamber,  his  fajtb  in  you  can  get  no  other  nepoDse  tliu  i 

view  of  death  was  nnwaveriug,  so  like-  '  hmn '  or  '  ha.'     What  ia  in  them,  wk 

wise  his  assurance  of  having  attained  an  they  are  thinking,  or  on  what  theii  hops 

interest   in    redeeming  work  was  un-  are  resting,  is  neit  to  yoor  beating  th 

clouded.     Here,  however,  I  enter  sacred  bush.     There   was   no  anch   hinilniicE 

precincts,   and   touch    a   theme   which  with  our  departed  broths  :  his  frecss) 

touches  my  own  heart.    Much  of  what  and  earnestness  of  converse  on  spiritml 

passed  between  us  in  that  room  is  with  things  gave  satisfactory  evidence  ibt 

me  now  a  sacred  treasure,  shut  up  in  the  it  was  a  spirit  fuUy  airbed  with  tin 

cafainetof  my  own  memory.     This,  how-  things  pertaining  to  a  state  on  vhidii 

ever,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  thai  sick-  was  soon  to  enter.     It  would  therefore 

chamber  grew  more  sacred  to  me  every  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  lioanf 

time  I  entered  it,  so  that,  if  I  went  there  scene  was  not  in  humony  with  all  tk 

to  instruct,  I  have  also  received  i^ecious  rest    I  dwell  not  upon  it,  farther  Ika 

instruction.     One  thing  that  struck  me  to  sa^,  that  I  think  I  still  hear  that  vj 

more  andmorewhilelriaited  our  departed  of  tnumph,  telling  how  a  man  in  CluiK 

brother,  was  his  am  wing  composure,  I  can  die  when  dipping  his  feet  in  Joidui'i 

might  almost  say  joy,  of  mind.     Onone  cold  waters.     He  leaves  hi^  testimon; 

of  my  visits,  however,  he  remarked  (and  behind  him  in  this  triumphal  crj,  'I 

this  was  the  only  time  I  saw  him  some-  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth;  Itnor 

what  perplexed)  that  his  con^MSsure  was  that  I'  and  then  he  falls  in  sleep.    'Uul 

troubling  him  a  good  deal     When  I  in-  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  uprigbt; 

quired  &e  reason,  he  replied,  '  Well,  I  for  surely  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace' 

tWk  I  ought  to  he  more  troubled  about  1  have  thus  tried  in  a  way  to  sketch  Ibe 

my  tana;  and  may  not  my  compoaure,  character  of  our  departed  friend.    Let 

afterall,  be  akind  of  stolid  indifference?'  nooue,  however,  go  away  with  tlie  ida 

Proceeding  to  point  out  to  him  the  na-  that  I  have  attempted  to  set  him  (orti 

ture  of  stolid  indifference,  and  from  as  a  perfect  man.     It  is  no  sndi  wnatl 

whence    this     death -like    indifference  I  seek  this  day  to  lay  upon  his  tomb;  1 

arises,  I  inquired,  'Do  you  feel  that  there  only  set  him  before  yon  as  Mieenablti  j 

is  anything  corresponding  to  such  an-  to  be  what  he  ums  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 

favourable  symptoms  in  you?'     BaisiDg  — one  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  fd- 

himself  on  his  elbow,  he  exclaimed  with  low  in  so  far  as  he  followed  Const   And   . 
emphaais,  '  To  the  mercy  of  God,  be  it     01  let  the  careless  among  as  be  vamtd  I 

said,  there  is  not.'    Proceeding  to  set  by  this  solemn  dispensation  of  the  Al-   ' 

before  him  thenatnre  of  true  composure,  mighty  to  consider  their  ways,  and  3 

and  the  ground  of  it,  and  when  repeat-  remember  that  death  is  at  the  door ;  in 
ing  promise  after  promise,  I  touched  on      '  if    the    righteous  scarcely  be  Bsrvd 

this  one :  'Thou  wilt  keep  bim  in  p«r-  where   shall    the   ungodly  aid  einne 

tectpeacewhosemindisstayedonThee.'  appear? ' 


F  BUBNINQ  TBE  HAfllCAL  BOOES.— ACTS  XJX.  19. 

Trg  Epistle  which  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  is  among  the  laoat  beautiful 
and  valuable  portions  of  the  New  Testament.    It  is  not,  as  is  the  Epiide  taihf 
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Romaos,  or  that  to  the  HebrewB,  &  great  oontrovenUl  tre&ttse ;  it  ia  a  letter  to 

those  who,  having  been  well  initiated  into  Cbristtanity,  and  grauaded  in  its  funda- 
meDtJil  priQciplea,  might  be  condacted  to  its  more  aecret  depths,  or  admitted  into 
icguiiDtaricc  vith  its  profonnder  myateriea.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
mtingB  of  St  Paul  in  which  the  elements  of  Christian  truth  are  more  assumed  as 
ilaced  beyond  controTerey,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  apostle  aeems  to  feel  more 
it  liberty  to  descant  on  sublime  things  aud  unfold  glorious  wonders.  If  it  be  law- 
ul,  in  speaking  of  Scripture,  to  draw  Buch  a  distiDCtion,  we  should  ear  that  the 
''piule  to  the  Epheaans  is  among  the  moot  spiritual  of  the  inspired  writings, 
Drowing  open,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  Teiy  recesBei  of  the  gospel,  and  pre- 
eating  gu^  heights  of  Christian  docbine  aa,  after  ^1  our  soarings,  still  lose 
tnaselTea  in  the  clouds.  And  it  haa.been  justly  pointed  out,  as  nngularly  worthy 
if  obserration,  that  it  whs  to  men  who  had  burnt  their  books  on  curious  arte  that 
a  epistle  was  indited  so  repleto  with  what  is  most  wonderful,  most  beautiful,  meet 
irofouud  in  Christianity.  If  you  will  allow  ua  the  expression,  it  was  like  repaying 
hem  in  kind.  The  Ephesianshad  abandoned  the  mysteries  of  sorceiyandastrolo^ — 
.t  the  bidding  of  the  apostle,  they  had  renounced  unhallowed  modes  of  prying  into 
iie  secrets  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  they  were  recompensed  by  being  led  to  the 
oaermost  shrines  of  truth,  and  permitted  to  behold  gloriee  which  were  veiled  from 
oDUoon  gn^e.  They  gave  up  the  astrology  which  is  busied  with  stars  that  shall 
It  qnenched,  and  lo,  the  Suu  of  Bighteousuess  rose  on  them  with  extraordinary 
ffulgence ;  they  renounced  the  magic  which  coald  conjure  up  strange  forms,  and 
rod,  like  that  of  Moses,  was  stretched  forth,  peopling  the  whole  universe  with 
Mges  of  splendour ;  they  abjured  the  necromancy  that  sought  to  extort  from  the 
end  levelations  of  the  future,  and  the  very  grave  became  luminous,  and  its  ashes 
loved  for  them  with  immortality.  Learn  ye  from  this,  that  ye  cannot  give  upany- 
liiag  for  God  and  be  losers  by  the  surrender.  The  lossis  always  far  more  tlian  made 
p,  &Dd,  perhaps,  often  by  the  communication  of  something  which  resembtes,  whilst  it 
omeasurably  excels,  what  you  part  with.  Neverstay,  then,  tooomputethe  cost;  the 
iphesians  do  not  seem  to  have  computed  it  before  they  burnt  their  books,  though 
Qey  computed  it  after,  and  then  not  in  regret,  but  only  to  display  the  triumph  of 
:e  gospd.  Let  the  cost  be  '  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,'  hesitate  not  to  make 
le  sacrifice  for  God,  and  you  shall  find  yourselves  a  hundredfold  recompensed ; 
ke  the  EpUeeians,  if  you  forsake  magic  because  God  hath  forbidden  it,  ye  shall 
a  instructed  into  mysteries  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  con  reveal. — Melville's 
(IS  Prominent  Facia  ofScHpture. 

THE  XEjUENESS  OF  CHBIST  TO  PATTL. 

DTBIHO  wbicb  we  can  conceive  is  so  intense  to  the  apostle  as  the  personality  of 
im  whom  be  saw  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  saw  but  once.  None,  even  of 
lOse  who  bad  passed  the  three  years  in  His  company,  bad  so  vivid,  so  permanent 
1  apprehension  of  Christ  as  Paul  had.  The  MaatCT,  Savionr,  Redeemer,  Advo- 
ite.  Judge,  is  present  to  him  in  every  act,  in  every  relation  of  life.  Christ,  a  real 
ring  Person,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  thoughts,  is  ever  in  his  heart,  always 
1  his  lips.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  vision.  It  carries  him — bow,  he  knows 
)t — to  heaven,  and  fills  his  mind  with  divine  voices,  with  words  which,  like  the 
ime  of  the  Almighty,  were  incommunicable.  In  all  his  bodily  weakness,  in  all 
le  trials  of  his  life,  he  is  triumphant — a  conqueror  through  Bim  who  strengthened 
ID,  He  is  never  alone ;  he  can  never  be  separated  from  the  love  of  Clirist. 
brist  has  literally  come  to  him,  and  taken  up  His  abode  with  him.  He  has  the 
ind  of  Christ,  bears  the  marks  of  Christ  on  his  body,  fills  up  what  is  left  of  Bis 
Actions,  knows  and  exults  over  the  deep,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Him  whose 
rvant,  minister,  apostle,  he  is.  The  fourth  Gospel  tells  us  of  one  whom  Jesus 
Ted.  The  Pauline  Epistles  depict  us  a  man  who  loved  Jesus  with  a  perfect,  aU- 
norbing,  miremitting  devotion.  Other  men  have  served  Him,  worshipped  Him : 
uil  dedicated  his  whole  nature  to  the  Person  whom  he  once  persecuted,  but  now 
ved  with  every  power  of  a  large  heart,  a  vigorous  will,  and  an  imaginative  mind. 
owever  long  we  may  search  into  the  history  of  religions  emotions,  we  shall  find 
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DO  parallel  to  this  man's  conceutrated  love  for  Christ.  He  combines  what  is  seen 
or  told  to  us  in  the  cbaracteia  of  Peter,  Uaiy  Magdalene,  John, — acdeut  seal, 
loving  adoration,  rapt  contemplatioa. 


Jioms  €ixcU. 

WHO  IS  GBEAT? 

The  gas  was  lit,  and  the  fire  burned  the  top,  bat  111  keep  him  ont,  I  can  tell 

brightly   in    Mr.    Allan's    comfortable  him  that.' 

diniuK-room,  where  hia  children  were  '  But  yet,'  said  Ellen,  *  I  beard  the 

seated  round    the    large   table  in  the  teacher  say  no  one  calculated  so  quickly 

centre  of  the  apartment.      They  had  as  he  did.' 

been  learning  their  lessons,  aa  you  mi^ht  'Now,  Ellen,  you  who  are  advocate 

have  seen  by  the  number    of    books,  ingeneral, — although,  after  your  apology 

atlases,  and  slates  scattered  on  the  table,  for  Charlie,  I  would  not  like  you  to  be 

'  I  am  glad  I  did  not  live  in  these  old  mine  exactly, — could  you  not  let  ub  hear 

times,'  said  Ellen  Allan,  aa  she  Bhnt  her  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself,  for  a 

English    history,   after    committing  to  change?'  asked  Tom. 

memory    the    dat«S    of    a    number   of  '  Indeed,'  replied  his  Bister,  blushing, 

battles ;  '  they  seem  always  to  have  been  '  you  know  very  well  I'm  not  clever, 

fighting  about  something.'  but  I  learn  my  lessons  as  well  as  I  can, 

'  Yes,'  said  her  mamma ;  *  and  now,  and  I'm  as  glad  when  yon  get  prizes  as 

after  so  many  years  have  passed,  it  is  if  I  got  them  myself.' 

often  hard  to  know  what  they  killed  '  Hnrrah !   I  am  proud  of  you,'  ei- 

each  other  for.     Bat  at  any  rate,  they  claimed  Tom  energetically  ;   '  and  it  no 

were  all    thought   at   the   time   to  be  one  else  does,  I'll  give  you  a  prize  my- 

famoUB  victories,  won  by  great  men.'  self  for  recovering  my  lost  posaessiona 

'  Well,  I  would  like  to  bo  great  too,'  What  would  a  fellow  do  in  a  hurry  if  he 

remarked  her  son  Charlie,  '  but  not  in  had  not  a  little  dster  to  run  for  his 

that  way.'  things  ? ' 

'Oh,   never  fear,    Charlie,'   said   his  '  You'll  own,  at  least,' said  Mrs.  Allan, 

eldest  brother  Tom;   'if  examining  in-  smiling,   'that  she   has  that    "far  off 

sects  when  you  shoiild  be  looking  into  tonch  of  greatne8s,"^k]iowing  that  she 

your  leasons,  or  dissecting  floweia  when  ia  not  so.' 

you  should  be  gathering  your  books  for  '  That  may  be  all  very  well  for  her, 

school,  are  signs  of  coming  greatness,  but  it  would  not  content  nie.     I  would 

then,  my  boy,  you  may  be  expecting  a  tike  both  to  know  myself  that  I  was 

name  and  a  place  in  the  biography  of  great,  and  that  other  people  should  kncv 

the  twentieth  century,'  it  too.' 

'  And  perhaps  he'll  get  it,'  said  Ellen,  '  And  what  do  you  think  greatness 

with  all  simplicity,    'Are  not  geniuses  is?'  asked  his  mother, 

often  absent  and  useless  when  young  ?  '  Of  course  to  excel,  to  make  all  own 

I  have  read  that  in  books.'  that  yon  are  above  them.' 

'  Then  let  them  not  spend  their  youth  '  Then,'  said  Harry,  looking  up  from 

in  my  company,'  rejoined  Tom.  the  book  of  travels  which  he  waa  read- 

'  He  is  not  in  your  company,'  struck  ing,  '  it  yoa  were  a  Red  Indian,  yM 

in    Harry,  the    constant   defender    of  would  need  to  have  the  beet  collection 

Charlie.    '  I  mean  in  the  class ;  he  is  ever  of  scalps  going,     I  don't  envy  yon  the 

so  far  above  you ;  he  got  up  dux  to-day.'  getting  up  of  yonr  musenm.' 

'  Ob,  tliat  was  for  telling  what  the  air  '  But  I'm  fortunately  not  a  Red  Indian, 

was  made  of — 1  forgot  the  proportion  and  will  suit  my  ideas  to  time  and  place ; 

of  the  gases.     But  in  the  arithmetic  class  bo  my  collection  will  be  sovereigns,  not 

he  has  not  nearly  such  good  marks  as  I  scalps.' 

have;  I'll  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  am  <  I  dont  agree  with  you,' said  Chariie ; 

first  there.    Cousin  Bob  wishes  to  be  at  'I  woiUd  lilu  to  search  into  everytbiag 
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for  my  own   pleunre,  even  although  want  to  be  good  niTself  and  help  othen 

there  wae  uo  money  to  be  made,  and  in  any  wa;  I  can.' 

people  were  to  laugh  at  me  instead  of  *  ^1  who  try  that  ui  the  right  way 

piamng  me.'  are  on  the  road  to  the  only  true  great- 

'I   am    amre    yoQ   would,'   said    faia  aem,'  was  her  mamma's  remark;   'for 

mother.     '  I  saw  yon  busily  examining  yon  know  what  our  Saviour  has  s^d : 

the  faogi  on  the  wall  the  other  day  "  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 

when  the  boys  were  ridiculing  you  for  be  your  servant."' 

jionr  eamestnesB,  sod  calling  on  you  to  *  But,'  interrupted  Charlie,    '  every- 

be  quick,  or  they  woold  begin  their  game  thing  would  go  into  confusion  if  there 

of  cricket  without  you.'  were  nobody  to  rule.' 

'  Oh,  he  never  minds  us,'  sud  Tom,  '  I  did  uoL  mean  there  was  to  he  no 

'whea  be  is  intent  on  any  of  his  gim-  government:  it  is  Kometimca  the  very 

cracks.     Now,  T  frankly  confess,  if  there  hardest  service  to  rule  i^ell — that  is,  for 

Tere  no  placetaking  and  prizes,   there  the  good  of  those  you  govern.' 

wonid  be  precious  little  study  with  me.'  '  So  I  think,  mamma,'  said  Tom.     '  I 

'  But  would  you  not  some  day  like  to  often  wonder  you   can   decide  so  well 

fall  on  a  great  invention,  like  the  safety-  when  some  of  u     '                 '           '' ' 

liunp,  or  chloroform,  or  the  telegraph  ?  and 

I  wonder  what  more  is  to  be  found  out  r  you          ^   ^ 

exclaimed  the  eager  boy,  his  eyes  glisten-  it  would  no^  be  safe  in  my  bands ;  t  a 

ing  with  entbuBiasm.  too  fond  of  my  onn  way  for  that.    And  I 

'  And  what  the  better  would  yon  be  ? '  suppose  there  have  been  many  like  me, 

rejoined  Tom.      '  After  you  had  worn  otherwise  Ellen   would   not  have  been 

jounelf  out,  and  had  fallen  on  a  bright  bothered  learning   such  a  loog  list  of 

idea  at  hist,  some  practical  fellow  would  battles  to-night.' 

Uy  hold  of  it  and  get  all  the  gain,  and  '  There  is  uo  doubt,'  said  Mrs.  Allan, 

p^hape  most  of  the  fame  too.'  '  there  would  be  but  a  short  list  of  battles 

'  But  the  good  would  be  done  all  the  of  any  kind  if  we  all  chiefly  valued  our 

same.'  gifts,  whatever  these  might  be,  as  means 

'  Oh,  if  you  have  got  that  length,  you  of  usefulneEH.     But  if  our  great  object  Is 

Me  beyond  me.     I  could   not  put   up  to  make  others  feel  our  superiority,  we 

»itli  disappointments  of  that  kind.'  may  be  sure  we'll  meet  with  envy,  strife, 

'  Perhaps  neither  could  1 ;   bat  I  do  and  disappointment  seeking  it,  and  dis- 

Uke  the  finding  out.'  satisfaction  even  should   we  attain   It, 

'So  would  I,'  said  the  third  brother,  both  in  the  kind  of  happiness  it  gives 

Harry ;  '  but  it  would  be  a  country,  not  and  the  short  hold  we  can  keep  of  it,' 

a  machine.     I  am  just  afraid,'  added  he,  '  There  was  Wolsey,'  said  Charlie, 

laughing,  'that  I  am  born  too  late — tbat  'And  poor  Columbus,'  put  in  Harry, 

every  place  will  be  mapped  out  before  'cast  into  disgrace  by  those  whom  he 

my  time,  and  railways  carried  through  had  enriched.' 

lie  heart  of   Africa,   with   steamships  'Yes,' continued  themother;  'thereia 

^vertisednptbegreatLakeTanganyika.  no  want  of  examples  of  the  cup  being 

Columbus  was  a  fortunate  man,  to  be  dashed  from  the  lips  when  it  was  fulL 

liviog  when  there  was  a  new  worid  to  You  remember  Blake  dying  in  the  cabin 

be  brought  to  light.'  of  his  vessel  as  it  passed  up  the  Thames, 

'Don't  you  think  Dr.  Livingstone  is  thehomageof  London  awaiting  him;  and 

more  to  be  envied?'  said  his  mamma.  Nelson  falliug  mortally  wounded  at  his 

Bmilingat  her  boy's  ambition.    'He  hopes  crowning  victory.     As  far  as  the  ums  of 

to  do  something  in  the  way  of  putting  a  theeemen  were  limited  to  their  own  per- 

sjep  to  the  African  slave  trade,  wbereas  sonal  glory,  we  feel  all  was  vanity  and 

Colombua'   discovery   led   to   its   being  vexation  of  spirit.     Whatever  washigher 

Jepin,  aUhough  he  was  not  to  blame  in  them  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 

for  that    But  perhafa  you  ahould  be  change  and  death.' 

"*™iag  your  lessons    for  school    to-  'Notwithstanding  all  that,' said Char- 

"^ov  instead  of  buUding  castles  in  lie,  earnestly,  '  I  am  sure  you  would  like 

M^w.'  every  one  of  us  to  be  clever,  and  make 

^  'I  have  finished  mine,'  said  Ellen;'  as  manyinventions  anddiscoveriesaswe 

aodaaforwhat  you  are  talking  about,  could,' 

1  doD't  care  for  being  great.    I  only  '  That  I  would.    I  should  wish  every 
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taJoDt  you  have  to  be  made  the  rooat  of,  wounded,  He  would  not  take  the  drink 

for  joni  own  sake   as  well   as  that  of  of  water  offered  to  him,  bnt  gave  it  toa 

othera.     The  raore  ability  you  have  in  poor  dying  Boldier,  saying,  "  Thy  neces- 

any  direction,  the  better  if  used ;  so  that  ^ty  is  greater  than  mine." ' 

the  giftaof  the  fewbeoomethebleaaingB  'Yes,'  said  her  mother,  'yoa  will  find 

of  the  many.'  many  instanceB  like  that.' 

'  1  was  sure  yoa  would  think  that;  'But  then,'  argued  Tom,  'it  was  their 

yon  kuow,  "  knowledge  is  power." '  high  position  that  made  the  act«  of  such 

'  And  money  too,'  said  Tom.  men  be  remembered.     They  often  would 

'  But  love  is  life ;  and  without  it,  al-  not  have  had  even  the  chance  of  per- 

though  you  were  to  dincovereverysecret  forming  them  had  it  not  been  for  that. 

of  nature,  and  become  rich  beyond  your  Now,  mother,  wonld  you  not  like  youi 

dreams,  ic  would  be  all  paaaing  and  un-  Bona   to  have  great  opportunities   too? 
satiafactory.    Better  hare  the  smalleBt  .  Do  you  never  buUd  castles  in  the  air  for 

measure  of   talent,  with   the  life  and  uh?' 

energy  of  "the  charity  that  never  fail-  'Iconfeea  sometimes  I  do  indulge  in 

eth,'M^haa  the  largest  apart  from  it —  that  idle  employment;   and  I   fear  my 

better  even  for  fame.     The  great  cam-  erections  are  like  most  others  of  the  same 

paignsand  outward  pompandpageantry  kind,  raised  on  very  slight  foundations.' 

of  the  heroes  of  history,  as  they  fade  '  Still  they  are  castles,  not  huts  ;  lam 

away^rom  the  sight,  are  gradually  for-  glad  to  hear  so  much.     I  hope  you  make 

gotten;   but  their   sayings  and   doings,  one  for  me  fit  for  a  merchant  prince.' 

which  give  us  a  glimpse  of  their  feel-  'Although  I  did,  it  would  be  no  tover 

ioga  as  men,  stamp  themselves  upoo  our  of   strength    unless   your    riches   were 

memory,  and  those  which  show  they  had  gained  justly  and  spent  thoughtfully  and 

hearts  are  treasured  in  ours.    We  only  generously,  as  a  good  steward  should,' 

think  now  of  Alexander  the  Great's  con-  '  Well,  seeing  the  prospect  is  so  dis- 

quests  as  being  too  narrow  to  satisfy  his  tant,  and  may  as  hkely  tura  out  a  mirage 

own  ambition,  and  too  few  to  include  as  not,  I'll  not  dispute  abont  conditions 

his  own  pasaious ;  but  we  love  to  linger  now,  but  pass  on  to  Charlie.     I  suppose 

over  his  generous  confidence  in  his  phy-  that  ambitions  young  man  will  not  be 

aician,  when  he  drank  the  contents  of  the  satisfied  unless  you  are  looking  forward 

cup  oS  beforeputtingtheletter  warning  to  hia  discovery  of  something  like  the 

him  against  it  into  his  hands.     1  sup-  philosopher's  stone   or  the    elixir  vttx. 

pose,   however,  you,   Tom,   would   call  Will  that  meet  your  views,  Charlie?' 

such  trust  raslmess ? '  'I  don't  care  more  than  other  people 

.   '  Indeed  I  do ;  1  would  have  made  the  to  be  made  fun  of,'  swd  his  brother  in- 

physician  drink  part  of  his  potion  him-  dignantly. 

self  before  I  tasted  it,'  said  the  young  'Nevermind,  Charlie,' interposed  Mrs. 

gentleman  thus  appealed  to;  'but  I  agree  Allan ;  '  your  habite  of  patient  observa- 

with  you  as  to  the  main  point.     Cesar's  tion  and  investigation  will  be  of  much 

"And  thou,  Brutus,"  as  he  fell  dying  in  use  to  you,  even  although  they  lead  to 

the  capitol,  has  always  weighed  with  me  nothing  in  the  way  of  direct  result.  But 

so  much,  that  1  can  even  forgive  him  the  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  course  of 

shadow  he  has  cast  over  my  young  days  years  you  may  find  out  what  may  lessen 

in  leaving  that  history  of  his  campaigns  pain  or  lengthen  life,  or  do  good  in  some 

behindhim.    Whatever  his  battles  were,  kind  of  way.    I  don't  thiSt  my  castle 

mine. of  translation,  I  can  tell  you,  were  for    yon   will   quito   vanish  away,  like 

not  fought  on  the  "  come,  see,  and  con-  Aladdin's  palace.' 

quer "  principle.    1  have  oft*D  wished  '  Your   castle  for  me,'  said  Harry, 

that  hit  had  occupied  his  time  more  fully,  '  must  be  a  ship.     Ill  be  outward  bound 

so  that  he  should  have  had  no  leisure  some  day,  and  go  off  in  search  of  advea- 

leFt  to  chronicle  them :  he  should  have  tures,  like  the  knights  errant  of  old.  Will 

been  satisfied  with  present  deeolation.'  you  let  me,  mamma  ?  ' 

'Now,  Tom,  you   have  always  some  Mrs.  Allan  did  not  at  first  answer.   It 

nonsense  about  everything,'  said  his  little  was  sad  to  think,  even  in  the  far  di^ 

sister  Ellen,  '  but  1  am  sure  what  mamma  tance,  of  the  time  when  the  bouse  noff 

says  is  quite  the  case.     I  don't  remember  ringing  with  youthful  voices  would  be 

how   many  battles   Sir  Philip   Sydney  silent,  and  that  band  of  brothers  brokai 

fought,  but  I'll  never  forget  that  when  up,  it  might  be  never  to  be  united  agan 
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in  this  world.  The  tears  stood  in  her 
ejee  when  at  last  she  eaid : 

'  I  cannot  tell  ;oa.  Perhaps  I  could, 
were  yon  to  go  oa  a  oobler  mission  thao 
that  of  the  knights,  and  leare  your  own 
country  to  carry  the  good  news  of  a 
Saviour  to  those  whom  it  has  not  yet 
raiched.  Why  should  we  seek  to  dis- 
cover the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  if  it 
be  not  to  give  them  a  share  of  the  light 
we  hive  ourselves  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  could 
bring  myself  to  part  with  you  were  you 
to  go  on  such  an  errand  (at  least  as  far 
a  I  know  myself),  more  willingly  than 
on  any  other.' 

The  boys  were  silent  ia  their  tufn ; 
even  Tom  said  nothing.  At  length 
Harry  replied  : 

'  I  doa  t  know  about  that;  bat  it  will 
be  R  long  time  yet  before  I  am  ready  to 
lel  out,  and  it  may  come  to  what  yon 
Bpeak  of  ic  the  end.' 

'  I  hope  it  may,  Harry,  if  yon  ever  do 
leave  U9,' s^d  the  mother;  and  looking 
round  with  the  tender  trust  of  love  on 
the  circle  of  young  faces,  eager,  and  it 
may  be,  a  little  startled  with  this  sudden 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  that  might 
lie  before  tliem,  she  continued  ;  '  Per- 
bapB  I  may  have  the  weakness  of  expect- 
ing loo  much  from  you ;  and  it  is  qoite 
certain  that  the  more  talent  and  oppor- 
tunity you  hsiva  the  better,  if  only  used 
well.  But,  even  though  you  never  in- 
rent  or  discover,  or  make  large  sums  of 
oioney,  or  be  known  beyond  your  own 
narrow  circle,  you  need  not  therefore 
lespair  of  that  only  true  greatness  which 
lea  in  loyal  service  to  the  hiKhest  of 
nasters.  We  need  no  wide  sphere  for 
hat ;  our  everyday  life  is  full  of  oppor- 
imitiea  for  acquiring  it,  and  each  victory 
gained  over  sin  and  temptation  is  a  step 
flwardsit;  for  is  it  not  said,  "Hethatis 
tow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty, 
ind  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
akethacity?"  And  such  oonqueats  over 
'01  own  selfishness  and  evil  passions 
le  not  the  less  real,  though  they  may 
le  known  only  to  Him  by  whose  help 
hey  are  made,  and  to  those  in  whose 
>earts  they  are  woo.  Besides,  it  is  the 
harm  of  such  greatness,  that,  jtist  in 
iroportion  as  we  have  it  oursdvea,  we 
fill  be  anxious  that  others  should  be 
qual  sharers  in  its  advantages.' 

'  I  SQppose,'  said  Harry,  '  like  Moses, 
rhen  he  wished  that  all  the  Lord's 
■eople  were  prophet*.' 

'  I  am  a/raid,  then,'  eidaimed  Tom, 


'  that  as  the  world  goes,  sudi  people  will 
often  be  disi-ippointed.' 

'  They  may  often  be  so,'  said  his 
mother,  '  in  present,  visible  success,  but 
they  work  'for  a  Master  who  does  not 
test  the  worth  of  their  labours  by  that ; 
and  we  can  easily  imagine  how  many, 
who  battled  bravely  with  disappoint- 
ment after  disappointment  here,  and 
who  never  had  any  earthly  inheritance 
of  success,  will  be  astonished  in  that 
world  above,  where  those  who  sow  and 
those  who  reap  rejoice  together,  at  the 
blessing  with  which  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  baa  followed  their  imperfect 
efforts  in  His  service.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  will  be  so,'  sidd  Harry, 
'  with  that  wonderful  man  the  Nor- 
wegian missionary,  Hans  Egede,  of 
whom  I  was  reading  the  other  day — he 
who  went  on  "the  forlorn  hope"  to 
Greenland.' 

*  Yes,  humanly  speaking,  it  was  so ; 
but  he  had  that  spiritual  vision  which 
sees  things  that  are  not  as  though  they 
were.  Your  favourite  Columbus  waa 
stedfast  in  his  plans  because  he  set  his 
own  knowledge  against  all  the  indiffer- 
ence and  incredulity  of  those,  who 
though  high  in  nosition,  were  ignorant 
of  what  he  bad  gained  from  careful 
study  and  observation.  Bans  Egede 
waa  strong  because  he  believed  in  God's 
promises,  to  which  he  heroically  clung, 
though  beset  by  privation  in  every  form — 
opposition  from  the  Norwegian  colonists 
who  went  with  him,  as  determined  as 
that  which  Columbus  suffered  from  his 
crew,  and,  worst  of  all,  long  continued 
carelessness  on  tii%  part  iS  those  for 
whom  He  was  submitting  t«  such  great 
sacrifices.  For  during  the  twenty  years 
he  spent  in  that  frozen,  far-off  land, 
nature  all  around  him  seenned  only  too 
apt  an  emblem  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  but  he  laboured  on,  hoping 
against  hope.  Nor  was  bis  expectatiou 
vain.  It  is  true  the  harvest  did  not 
come  in  his  own  time  of  service — not  till 
the  days  of  his  son  and  the  Moravians 
who  came  after  him ;  but  had  there  been 
no  sowing,  there  would  have  been  iio 
reaping  ;  and  surely  the  greatness  of  his 
faitA  was  more  vividly  brought  out  by 
his  long,  patient  waitiug  for  the  blessing^ 
than  if  the  most  rapidaud signal  succesa 
had  followed  his  labours. 

'  Let  us,  then,  remember  that  He  who 
has  given  ns  all  wo  have  in  faculty  and 
circumBtance,  has  not  placed  greatnisa 
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eitler  in  the  Btrengtb  of  Qie  one  or  the  actions,  and  far  frgm  pridiug  himgelf  on 

abandanceof  opportunitisB  of  the  other,  his  own  aaperiority  to  others,  ever  teeli 

but  in  the  use  we  make  of  both.    It  was  the  greater  need  to  breathe  the  pmya 

not  the  gifts  of  the  rich  worshippers  in  ofthepablican,  "  God  be  merciful  tome 

the  temple,  but  the  two  mites  of  the  a,  sinner." 

pooc  widow,  that  were  commended  "bj  '  And  juBt  in  proportion  as  we  enter 

the  Saviour,  because  He  looked  upon  into  sympathy  with  oar  Savioor,  we  iril] 

motive  and  character  aa  everytbing,  all  be  convinced  tbat  the  man,  who  in  the 

dae   SB  bnt   an   accidental  framework,  humblest  podtion  of  life,  and  with  the 

which  would  soon  pass  away.  narrowest  means,  seeks  to  please  God 

'  His  own  life  on  earth  is  the  one  per-  and   do   good   to   his   fellow -creatnreg, 

feet  human  example  of  such  greatness ;  poesesges  a  greatness  whicbcanueTerbe 

and  it  towers  in  Its   lofty   and  loving  shared  by  him  who,  on  however  splen- 

purity  so  much  above  outb,  that  he  who  did  a   scale,  seeks  only   his  own  fame 

studies  it  most  and  comes  nearest  to  it,  and  exaltation  in  all  that  he  does.    "  He 

is  tberebyonlythemore  conscious  of  the  that   is  greatest  among   you   shall  be 

sadly  mixed   motives  of  even  his  best  your  servant."'                                    J. 


REPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TJNION  IN  ENGLAND. 


Deab  Sik,— There  is  a  passage  in  the  both  to  liberty  and  to  charity.'    I  am 

Report  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  afraid,  however,  that  an  appearaora  of 

Union  in  England  well  worthy  of  the  unitr,  where  unity  does  not  reallyeiist, 

carefol   consUeration  of   oar    English  would  be  found  rather  a  gag  to  lilwrty 

ministerial  brethren — if,   at  least,  they  and  a  stumbling-block  to  charity.    For 

happen  to  be  Voluntaries,  and  have  any  there  would  be,  in  the  case  supposed,  no 

wish  that   their  Voluntary  flag  should  'principle  hehi  in  common,'  but  only  an 

remain  untom  and  untoruiBhed.      The  amfri^uoiu  ^fatemenf,  covering  more  than 

passage   occurs   in   a   comment  on  the  one  meaning,  and  therefore  more  than 

second  question  of  the  proposed  '  For-  one  principle.     For,  plainly,  the  seeond 

mnla  for  the  ordination  and  induction  senteoce  of  the  passage  qnoted  oadit 

of  ministers,'  and  runs  thus  :^  fairly  to  have  been  wordM  thus :  '  But 

■UitbeBiidthattli6c!.nw,"whil8hold-  when  no  mecifll  applications  of  a.staU- 

ing  tbe  BubJBclion  of  snoh  (civil)  rulers  in  fneni  capable  of  being  understood  in  dif- 

tbeir  own  province  lo  the  nutbority  of  the  ferent  Senses  are  insisted  on,  it  is  surely 

Lord  Joma  Christ,"  may  cover  mora  in  the  a  gain'both  to  liberty  and  to  charity  W 

monthBof«>mBniBDthmno(othB^B,ihi8isat  ^QJt^  ^n  this  amUgaUy,  leaving,'  etc 

ones  admitted.    But  when  no  Bpeoial  appli-     a i.  .  _„  .  _       t  v  i- '       _  ■£     it. 

eatloDB  of  a  priaeiple  held  in  Common  are  Such  a  sentence,  I  believe,  neit&er  the 

insistad  on,  it  IB  aurelya  pun  both  to  liberty  respected  author  of  the  Report  would 

and  to  chBrily  to  unite  on  this  principle  have  penned,  nor  the  Syood  have  passed. 

laaviDg,  nntl)  belter  light  ariBes,  every  mtQd  Adverting  to  the  question  of  the  pw 

and  conscience  to  conslrue  it  under  a  eease  ^mfA  formula,  on  which  the  comment 

^/■ZS^  An^'L  8^        ■""  -«■«««*«?.  '^^^  above  is  made,  it  will  be  seen  .t 

ofSy^xi,  App.  p.  844.  4___^^  ^^  ^^  iutelligeM  Voluntwy,  tb« 

Now,  here  it  ia  frankly  acknowledged  the  clause  commented  on   is  decidedly 

that  the  clause  quoted  admits  of  more  ambiguous.     The  whole  question  Ktit 

than  one  interpretation,  so  as  to  '  cover'  thus  r — 

fomelhinn  more — that  is,  soTiwtti'no  efoe —  ■m.-n           ■         .          ■         i   >    .ik. 

,  "T       ■'    .L  ■    I                   II.      ■    n 'OOroyouBmcerelvreceiTeMKjmdoptlM 

m  the  mouths  of  some  men  than  in  those  ^^^^^  ^t  the  WesiminBlor  Confession  o( 

of  others.     It  contftins,  therefore,  an  ac-  Faith  u  In  lecordance  with  the  leaching  "f 

knowledged,  not  to  say  stndied,  ambi-  Holy  Scripture,  and  do  you  conseiit  lo  it* 

•    mtity,  rrodocinc  an  appearance  of  unity  ™id  Confsasion  u  the  Babordin»t«  Blindird 

^  s^^timent  wEen  thcK  is  none.     It  4  ^  which  your  Ujohing  in  thi*  Chnrchji." 

..      JJ.JJJ.1...V             _^i  be  iudeed;  it  beinir  nndergtood,  in  viaw  M 

contended,  mdeed,  that    when  no  special  ^^  iokSowledged  dlderance  in  ths  interpr*- 

applicatioos  of  a  principle  held  m  com-  taiion  of  certain  passagee  in  the  ConftmM 

mou  ate  insisted  on,' this  will  be  a 'gain  Mgardingtheduty  of  civil  mlerB,tbBl,wliil> 
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lioIdiDg  ths  sabJMHon  of  niah  rnlera  In  their  interpretation ;  and  that  if  Voluntaries 
own  proriEce  xa  A.  Mtlionty  of  tts  Lord  ^^^  Auti-Toluntafies  were  to  come  into 
J«UB  Christ,  you  dwcl^im  ■11  inio'fr»nt  >nd  „„■■„„  ..  '■"■™  "^"^  ^  ,  "  . 
pereeoutiDgprinoiulwf'— /iiip-flM.  coUifflon  on  the  point,  the  Voluatanea 
would  certainly  go  to  the  wall.  For  if 
Now,  there  is  an  obviona  and  Bcriptut&l  civil  rulers,  sa  such,  h&Te  no  authority  in 
sense  in  which  it  may  bo  held  by  the  religion,  what  need  of  the  disclaimer 
most  decided  Voluntary  that  civil  rulers,  which  follows  of  'all  intolerant  and 
intieirown  province  (i.e.  as  civil  mlers),  persecuting  principles? '  Intolerant  and 
are  in  subjection  to  the  authority  of  peraecnting  principles  (aa  the  worda  are 
Christ.  They  are  so,  as  all  created  waaHj  understood)  can  only  be  held 
beings  and  powers  and  thioga  in  the  vben  it  ia  held  that  civil  ruleis  have 
nniveree  are.  They  are  bo,  because  He  wnie  authority  or  right  to  interfere  with 
liaa  been  made  'Head  over  all  things  the  religion  of  their  subjecta,  or  to  com- 
to  the  Church,  which  is  His  body  ;'  and  mand  them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
it  has  been  said  to  Him,  '  Bule  Tboa  in  ^^  to  punish  them  for  disobedience. 
the  midst  of  Thine  enemies.'  Devils,  as  The  Christian  who  deniea  thia  authority 
tbU  as  kings,  are,  in  this  sense,  nnder  or  right  is  in  no  danger  of  holding,  or 
Christ,  or  '  in  subjection  to  His  autho-  even  being  supposed  to  hold,  intolerant 
rily.'  But  the  words  of  the  clause  are  or  persecuting  principlea  in  religion. 
BBBceptible  of  another  interpretation,  I?  conclusion :  surely,  so  long  aa 
and  one  in  which  no  Voluntary  can  con-  Christians  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  aa  to 
ustentty  hold  them.  They  may  be  taLen  this  qiiiestio  vexata  about  the  powers  and 
umeaning  that  civil  rulers,  aa  such,  are  prerogatives  of  civil  rulets,  the  best  way 
in  anbjection  to  the  authority  of  Chriat,  would  be  to  leave  it  altogether  out  of 
kcauae  they  have  been  admitted  into  the  creeds  and  confessions  and  solemn 
the  mediatori  j  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  formulas  of  the  Church.  What  need  of 
have  therefore  their  authority  from  tbeir  being  of  the  same  mind  as  to  a 
Christ;  that  they  are,  in  short,  author-  matter  that  relates  to  another  kingdom — 
iied  functionanes  in  that  kingdom  n>yi  another  world — than  that  to  which, 
which  ia  '  not  of  this  world,'  and  have  ««  Christians,  they  belong  ?  Why  atand 
from  Chriat  Himself  all  that  authority  apart,  or  quarrel  with  each  other,  be- 
in  religion  which  the  Confeatdon  of  "ause  they  camiot  agree  as  to  the  duties 
Faith  (chap.  uiii.  3)  ascribes  to  them,  or  rights  of  a  political  functionary,  who 
Thdr  position,  in  this  view,  is  analogous  may  be  an  infidel,  or  an  atheist,  or  an 
to  that  of  the  qenturion  mentioned  in  antichriat?  Especially,  why  adopt  words 
the  goepets,  who  said,  'I  am  a  man  to  'cover' essential  differences  in  prin- 
inder  authority,  having  soldiers  under  ciple,  and  thus  to  pretend  to  be  of  one 
me :  and  I  say  to  this  man,  Qo,  and  he  mind  when  they  are  not  ?  This  can 
go«th ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  hardly  be  esteemed  either  honourable  or 
Cometh.'  The  centurion,  in  hit  province,  aafe. — ^I  am,  etc., 
"sa  in  subjection  to  the  authority  of  An  Old  VoLCMTAHr. 
Cesar;  but  he  had  also,  in  that  province, 

anthority  from  Cweaz  to  command  his        [pr,  Curns,  as  one  of  the  Johit-Oom- 

soldiers  m  Csesar's  name,  and  to  punieh  mitt«e  that  drew  up  the  proposed  quea- 

then  in  case  of  disobedience.     And  bo  tion  in  the  formula,   authorizea  us  to 

must  it  be  with  ciril  rulera,  if,  '  in  their  state    that    the   Committee    have  not 

own  province,'  they  are  in  this  kind  of  adopted  any  final  reading  of  the  quea- 

Bnbjection  to  Christ,     They  must  have  tion,  and  lliat,  in  all  probability,  some 

authority  from  Christ  (for,  id  their  own  disclauuer  of  the  anthority  of  civil  rulers 

provkDce,  authority  is  necessary  to  their  in  religion,  such  as  was  in  the  formula 

venr  existence)  to  command  in  the  name  at  first,  and  was  left  out  as  taken  for 

0fChriBt,aDdalBO  to  punish  diaob^ence  granted  on  all  sides,  will  be  re-inserted, 

to  their  commanda  ;  and   if  we  admit  Dr.  Gaima  alao  wishes  to  state  that  the 

thia,   why   stumble    at    anything    the  idea    that  civil    ruleiB,    as    authorized 

Confession  of  Faith  says  upon  the  sub-  functionaries  in  Christ's  Church,  are 

ject?  entitled  to  command  in  His  name,  has- 

I  may  go  further,  and  contend  that  never  found  the  alighteat  eipreaaion  on 

tbis  Utter  ia  not  only  a  poaaible  inter-  thepartof  EnglishFresbyterionbrethren 

prelatioD  of  the  words  in  question,  but,  in  the  Committee, 
from  their  connection,  Uie  most  natural  Ed.  U.  P.  MagaaMte.'} 
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FBaBBTTBRiu.  F&ocEBDiaos,  into  effect.'    On  ft  TOte  bein^  taken,  tin 
second  motion  wu    pTeffured,  snd   (be 

Aberdeen, — Thii  preib^terr  met  on  Sd  preabjterj  agreed  M  report  to  the  Synod 

September — Bei.M.Galbraiib, moderator,  in  term*  of  tbe  second  motion.    Beadi 

A  certificate  of  minUteriat  ttanding  wu  comtnnnicalion    from    Dr.  Scott  on   ttie 

eriiQted  to  Bct.  James  Wilton,  late  of  subject    of    erangeliatic    meetings,    and 

LuTniden  ;  on  occasion  of  his  leaving  for  agreed  to  coueider  the  subject  at  neit 

the  West  Indies.   Mr.  Auchterlonie  having  meeting,  which  was  appointed  to  be  belli 

accepted  the  call  to  Craigdam  congrega-  in  the  same  place  on  the  Tnesda;  after 

tion,  delirered  all  his  trials  for  ordination  tbe  second  Sabbath  of  October, 
to  tbe  entire  satisfaction  of  the  preshjtery.         Dmidte. — This  presbyterj  met  on  TnM. 

Hisordinalion  was  appointed  to  take  place  daj,  16tb  September— tbe  Rer.  John  A. 

at  Craigdam  on  Tnesdaj,  4th  Norember  Mnrraj,  ntodenuor.    Mr.  Millar  repoHed 

tiexl — Mr.  Rankine  to  preside,  Mr.  Tonng  that,  according  to  appointment,  he  had 

to  preach,  and  Mr.  Oalbrailh  to  address  indncted  seven    elders  as   the  seuion  of 

the    congregation.      Mr.    Bell   read    re-  the  new  congregation  of  Victoria  Street, 

nrt  of  deputy  committee's  visitation  to  Dundee.     The  clerk  read   a  letter  from 

imsden,    and    an    extract    minate    of  Mr.  Andrew   Carter,   A.M.,   which  inli- 

~      3  Committee,  agreeing  to  the  prei-  mated  bis  acceptance  of  the  call  girei 


bytery'g  proposals  anent  Lnmsden.  Hr.  to  bim  hv  the  second  congregation  of 
Young  then  gave  an  account  of  his  pro-  Broughiy-Peiw,  and  air-  -■-■--  --" 
ceedings  at  Lumsden  on  30th  August  in     give  bia  trials  tor  ordinat 


moderating,  which  were  approved,  and  the  ing  of  presbjtery.  Appointed  the  presby- 
call  to  Mr.  Granger  sustained  as  a  gospel  terial  committees  for  1873-74,  with  iheir 
coll.  Mr.  Orsnger  being  present,  had  tbe  respective  conveners.  This  presb;tei7 
same  intimated  to  him,  and  sabjects  of  meets  af;aiu  on  Tuesday  the  SlsC  Oclobn. 
trial  were  appointed  in  view  of  his  accept-  Zhmfinntiiie, — This  presbytery  met  on 
ance.  His  answer  was  requested  within  the  S3d  Jaly — the  Bev.  Mr.  Welch,  too- 
the  time  appointed  by  rules  of  Synod,  derator.  The  call  addressed  to  the  Ber. 
Mr.  Ailken,  as  convener,  gave  in  revised  A.  8.  Matbeson,  Alloa,  from  tbe  Deibj 
report  on  Christian  work  ;  and  the  presby-  Road  Church,  Liverpool,  was  first  diivosed 
tery  agreed  to  have  an  exchange  of  pulpits  of.  Commiasionera  appeared  from  Derby 
tbronghont  the  presbytery  on  some  Sab-  Road  Church  and  from  Alloa.  The  re- 
bath  in  November,  the  arrangement  Iq  be  lalive  doccments  being  read  and  com- 
compleled  at  next  meeting,  on  second  missioners  beard,  Mr,  Matbeson  was  cslled 
Tuesday  of  October.  Took  up  memorial  upon  to  give  hie  decision.  He  staled  ibsl 
from  the  Good  Templnis.  Mr.  Galbrailh  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ■>• 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  tbe  subject  at  his  duty  to  accept  of  tbe  call.  It  wis 
next  meeting.  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  con- 
Cupar. ^This  presbytery  met  in  Boston  nection  between  Mr.  Matbeson  and  llis 
Church,  Cupar,  on  Tuesday,  Sd  September  Townhead  congregation,  Alloa,  be  d>>- 
— Mr.  M'Swaine,  moderator.  Entered  on  solved,  which  waa  done  accordingly.  H'- 
consideration  of  tbe  remit  of  Synod  auent  Toners,  Birkenhead,  was  invited  tocorit- 
Union  with  the  English  Preabyterian  spoud.  A  copy  of  tbe  addreea  to  be  pri- 
Chorch,  when  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  sented  to  Dr.  Johnston  at  his  aporoschiDj; 
'That  this  presbytery  agrees  to  express  ita  jubilee  was  read,  and  being  adopted  bf 
hearty  coucarrence  in  Ine  deairablenesa  of  tbe  presbytery,  was  ordered  to  be  tn>- 
tiie  abject  contemplated  in  the  Synod's  scribed  i^oD  vellum.  The  address  iisl 
remit,  and  its  general  approval  of  the  follows: 'Bev.auddearSir, — Wo,iheDan- 
echeme  of  nnion  and  formnla  of  ordination  fermline  Presbytery  of  the  United  Freib;- 
contained  in  tbe  report  of  the  committee,  terian  Church,  congratulate  you  on  U>e 
leaving  the  particular  details  in  tho  ssid  completion  of  yoar  ministerial  year  of  JD- 
documents  for  final  adjustment  at  a  future  bilee.  Fifty  years  ago  your  name  stood  >( 
stage  of  the  negotiations.'  A  second  motion  tbe  bottom  of  the  roll  of  presbytery  ai  in 
was  made  and  seconded, '  That  the  preaby-  youngeat  son ;  it  now  stands,  and  bu  fot 
tcry  agrees,  that  in  tbe  event  of  that  part  several  years  stood,  at  the  top,  as  itc  bo- 
of  onr  Chnrch  in  England  being  deaitooa  nonred  father.  Tour  fathers,  to  whom  joa 
or  separation  from  us,  vrilh  the  view  of  looked  up  at  the  beginning  of  yonr  mi- 
uniting  with  the  Engliah  Presbyterian  nistry,  where  are  they  ?  And  even  of 
ChDrch,  no  opposition  should  be  made  to  thoae  who  hare  sines  entered  the  prnbf- 
its  obtaining  liberty  to  cariy  this  desire  tcry,  how  mtuiy  hare,  on«  after  anaUWi 
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tniihed  their  laboara  and  entered  Into  fru  the  keenest.  Piuftllj,  itamiing  oa 
heir  rest  1  Ton  are  slill  ipared  to  yoar  that  oarraw  rock  of  Uod  wbich  jon  now 
:opgrE^tion  and  to  the  Charcb  u  large,  occupj,  and  leeini;  aictiDS  iraiting  for 
a  tbe  enjoiment  of  apparently  andtmi-  yon  tbat  "  shadow  feared  of  man,"  ve  are 
lUbed  phjaical  and  menial  strength,  and  astnred  that  joar  feelings  are  not  those 
ire  at  Ihii  moment,  we  beliere,  the  oldest  of  degpondencj  and  gloom,  but  of  tran- 
niciiter  in  our  denomination  performing  gail  joy.  arising  from  the  anticipation  of 
ill  pant  of  miniaterial  datj  vithont  tbe  approvaL  and  welcome  hj  the  MaateT 
id  or  a  colleagae,  and  performing  Ihem  whom  you  hare  so  long  railhrull;  aerted. 
lilb  comfort  to  jourself  and  to  the  edifl-  It  ia  onr  ferrent  wish  and  prayer  that  jon 
atioQ  and  aatisfaction  of  ibe  people  in  mar  atill  be  spared  many  years  to  your 
our  charge,  among  wbom  jou  bare  congregation  and  the  Church,  and  tbat 
hoMn  to  live  and  labonr  so  long,  although  yon  may  enjoj  a  hale  and  peacernl  old 
nore  thin  once  ioTited  to  other  spherea  age,  and  solaced  and  cheered  by  the  affec- 
■fliboor  apparently  more  altraetive,  and  tion  of  your  belored  partner  and  your 
enaiTilj  more  lucrative.  Daring  all  the  many  attached  frienda,  and  cbiefly  by  (he 
uri  thai  are  passed,  and  ihrongb  all  lbs  conaciooa  presence  of  yonr  gracious  Mas- 
lUDges  tbat  the  presbytery  has  under-  ter.  May  the  gleanings  of  yonr  latest 
'One,  you  have  enjoyed  the  respect  and  years  exceed  tbe  Tintage  of  your  earlier; 
onidence  of  your  brethren,  and  never  and  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear. 
Dure  10  than  at  the  present  moment.  Wb  when  your  ministry  and  life  both  coma  to 
igaoar  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  solid  and  an  end,  may  yon  receive  the  crown  of 
xvnuAn  learning,  which,  though  nerer  glory  tbat  fadeth  not  awav.' — A  series  of 
inUyed  for  mere  ostentation,  could  not  resolutions  drawn  np  by  br.  M'Hichael 
eliid,  and  which  hai  only  been  surpassed  on  the  proposed  anion  in  England  were 
Jtbu  piety  which  has  led  you  to  con-  read,  and  after  some  diicnasion,  it  was 
^crtle  yourself,  and  all  your  talents  and  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee,  con- 
cquirements,  to  the  best  of  all  Masters  sistins  of  Dr.  Johnaion,  Dr.  H'Michael, 
ad  tbe  greatest  of  all  causes.  And,  Sir,  Mr.  Grabam,  Mr.  Jarvie,  and  Mr.  Birrell — 
s  honour  you  also  the  more  for  jour  Mr.  Graham,  convener — to  consider  the 
ngalsr  and  anafiected  modeaty;  for,  matter  and  draw  up  a  finding,  to  be  pre- 
oiwiihalanding  your  superior  attainments  sented  to  next  meeting  of  presbytery. — 
iischolar,  yoo  have  been  clothed  with  ThepreBb¥leryagainmeioo27th  August — 
imiliiy,  and  have  long  gone  out  and  in  Bev.  Mr.  Jarne,  moderator jTPa  lem.  The 
noDfiit  us  as  a  brother.  We  honoar  Rev.  Mr.  Ireland,  Free  Charcb,  Aberdour, 
lu  tiao  for  your  wise  counaela  in  pres-  being  present,  was  invited  to  correspond. 
rtery,  often  in  cases  of  importance  and  Mr.  Oraham  reported  that  the  Com- 
llicacy,  and  we  feel  grateful  for  your  mittee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  finding  on 
■nn  and  generous  friendship,  which  as  tbe  proposed  nnion  in  England  bad  met, 
diiiduals  we  have  enjoyed.  Webononr  and  tbat  they  bad  unanimously  ajrreed 
11  as  s  faithful,  wise,  earnest,  and  loving  to  recammead  the  following  resolations 
Utor.  While  glorying  only  tn  the  cross  -for  the  adoption  of  the  presbytery  ; — 
'  ODT  Barionr,  yoo  have  not  spumed  to  ■  lit.  That  while  the  presbytery  were  will- 
clue  Ibe  whole  counsel  of  Ood ;  and  ing  to  acquiesce  in  the  separation  of  Ibe 
liile  Tonr  faith  in  and  attachment  lo  tbe  aoulhern  sec^on  of  their  Chnrch,  so  as  to 
SSI  doctrines  of  grace  hate  continued  form  a  union  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
labated  to  the  end,  yoo  have  always  Chnrch,  it  was  always  looked  upon  as  a 
«ii  in  favour  of  liberty  in  things  not  painful  sacrifice,  which  could  only  be  ■ 
■ealiat  to  salvation,  and  bavB  not,  from  justified  upon  the  ground  tbat  it  would 
sre  attachment  to  the  past,  resisted  prepare  the  way  for  further  and  larger 
inges  that  some  have  thought  desirable,  unions.  2d,  In  the  present  altered  cir- 
these  did  not  compromise  any  of  the  cumstancea  of  tbe  Union  negotiations, 
eat  doctrines  of  our  faith,  or  endanger  nnlesa  the  great  majority  of  the  United 
t  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Chnrch.  Presbyterian  Churchin  England  earnestly 
3r  can  we  pass  over,  in  onr  brief  and  desire  this  anion,  or  nnless  the  EngUsh 
ipetfect  review,  the  enlightened  and  Presbyterian  Chnrch  he  prepared  to  nnite 
tive  intereit  yon  have  always  taken  io  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Chutch  in 
iblic  affairs,  especially  when  they  bore  its  entirety,  it  seems  both  necessary  and 
<  the  Slate  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  expedient  that  tbe  negotiations  for  this 
e  Church  of  Christ.  We  honour  yon  as  nnion  be  meanwhile  a ospended.'  It  wa* 
le  wbo  has  nniformly  been  the  advocate  moved  and  seconded,  and  unanimously 
civil  and  religions  liberty,  of  nniectarian  agreed  to,  tbat  the  resolations  be  adopted 
ucaiion,  and  social  improvement  and  aa  the  finding  of  the  presbytery,  which 
ogress,  and  whose  efficient  aid  could  was  done  accordingly.  The  indnclion  of 
Kays  be  counted  on  where  the  struggle  the  Uev.  Boberl  Alexander,  late  of  Buck- 
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haren,  Into,  the  eongragstion  of  QneBn  ChDTcli,   Ibe    prtAjtetj    appBinted  ibe 

Anne  Street,  DnnfermliDe,  wu  appointed  induction  lo  take  place  ovt  Taeidaj  ibt 

to  take  place  on  Wednesdaj  the  1st  Octo-  S3d  of  September,  at  four  o'clock— Ur. 

ber,  tliB  preabjterj  to  meet  at  II  o'clock,  Bobert  Scott  of  Ciaracabe  Boad  to  pnaeli, 

and  the  indnction  lervicea  to  begin  at  12  and  Dr.  Brown  Johnston  of  Goran  to  pit' 

DODO.     Dr.   Johoiton   wat   appointed   to  aide.    In  accordance  niih  the  reeomnwndt- 

preach,  and  Mr.   Welch   to    iadact    the  tion   of  the  Sjaod,   that   the  preabjlu; 

ininiiter  and   addresa  the   congregation,  ehoald  eadeavonr  to  make  ench  amiip. 

The  clerk  laid  on  the  Cable  a  circular  anent  menu  as  might  aecnre   that  a  serial  of 

evangelistic  senicei,  and  it  wai  agreed  to  evangeliatic    seTricea   ahould,  ai   far  ii 

take  up  the  subject  at  a  future  meeting.  poaaible,   be  held  in   each    congregitkm 

Elgin  and  Invenwst, — This  presbjtery  daring  the  jtax.  Dr.  Aikman  reported 
net  at  Nairn  on  tbe  Sflth  August — Be*,  tbsl  the  CommitteB  were  of  opinion  that 
John  Biuet,  moderator  pro  Um.  The  the  serrices  sbonld  commence  on  ~'~ 
presbyter?  having  taken  into  consideration  second  Sabbath  of  November,  to  ceni' 
tbe  qneition  of  FresbjCerian  Uiiioa  in  in  each  congregation  for  a  w«ek,-~tbeM 
England,  nnanimonslj  agreed  that  tbe  fol-  secvicet  to  be  simaltaneoaslf  condacl«ii  in 
lowing  loggeitiona  be  transmitted  to  the  four  districts  of  the  citj,  and  tbii  would  bt 
UnioD  Committee  of  the  Eneliah  Sjnod  of  carried  on  till  everv  congregation  had  been 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church: — 'I.  ^one  over.  Tbe  Oommittee  thoiy^t  tlitt 
That  in  an;  case  the  union  proposed  in  in  the  cODotry  ditcricli  the  Hrvicea  shodd 
the  report  of  the  Union  Committee  commence  in  October.  Tbe  preibyttiy 
■honld  not  be  carried  out  unless  it  appears  agreed  to  leave  the  report  on  the  table  fors 
tbM  onr  Gongregalioni  in  England  orc^  as  month.  Dr.Yonn^  read  a  petition  from  SA 
a  ahoU,  prepared  to  enter  into  a  union  of  Church  membera,  including  S3  memberi  of 
tbe  character  therein  described.  Any  the  United  Fresbyteiiaa  Cbnrcb  and  t«a 
nnioD  between  oar  English  congregations  membera  of  Uie  Free  Cbnrcb,  wbo  had  al- 
and tbe  £lnglisb  FresbyteriBD  Church  mnai,  raadj  lodged  certificates,  praying  the  pres- 
to be  of  any  value,  embcaee  tbe  whole  of  bjcery  to  form  the  station  at  Leniie  into  i 
onr  congregations  soath  of  tbe  Tweed.  eongreg*tion,tohecaUedtheLenEieUni(>n 
S.  The  presbytery  are  of  opinion  that  the  Church,  and  that  tbe  minister  who  migtt 
relations  contemplated  in  the  report  as  be  called  would  receive  a  stipend  at  ilie 
ihose  which  shonld  subsist  between  the  beginning  of  ^00.  Tbepresbyterysgrted 
United  Church  in  England  and  the  United  to  send  down  the  matter  to  aidjaceni  lei- 
Prelbyterian  Cbnrcb  are  not  lafficienlly  sions  for  their  consideration,  and  report  M 
close,  and  that  the  two  Churchea  shoald  the  presbjieij  on  the  S3d  of  September. 
be  connected  so  that  jurisdiction  in  mat-  The  proposed  union  in  England  with  lb» 
ters  vital  to  Ibe  whole  of  these  two  English  Presbyterian  Church  was  then 
Cbnrehes — snch  as  tbe  standards  held  by  considered.  The  clerk  read  the  repons 
it,  the  ministerial  formnla,  tbe  condnct  of  from  twenty-four  sessions  as  to  tbeunioB 
its  foreign  missions,  etc. — should  be  in  the  in  England,  fonr  of  whom  were  opposed  te 
bftnda  of  a  council  or  assembly  repre-  it,  ana  twenty  were  ftvonrable,  thougli 
•enting  tbe  whole  Church.  3.  Tbepresby*  leversl  iuggeeied  modifications.  AfMr 
tery  would  urge  that  the  distribution  of  Mme  discussion,  the  following  moliin 
preMbers  shonld  ha  in  the  hands  of  a  was  agreed  to  nnanlmonsly  : — 'That  the 
committee  providing  for  the  want*  of  presbytery  approves  generally  of  tbs 
congregations  both  m  England  and  Scot-  scheme  proposed  in  tbe  report  for  t 
land,  and  employing  the  preachers^  with  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chonl 
all  suitable  regard  to  tbeir  own  wlshet  in  England  with  the  English  Fresbyleriu 
and  training  (nhethet  in  Edinbargb  or  Chnrch,  and  for  the  establishment  of  tk> 
London),  as  the  servants  of  the  whole  closest  federal  relations  between  the 
Chnrch.'  United  Church  In  England  and  the  raited 

OlatgotB. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Preibyteriui    Church    in    Scotland,  isd 

presbytery  wm  held  on  9th  September —  cberishes  the  hope  that  the  nnion  yn- 

the  Rev.    Mr.   Sprott,  moderator.      The  poied  be  effected   as  speedily  as  the  ie- 

presbytery  beard  tbe  trials  of  U>.  Hislop,  temol  feeling  of  the  English  congregstioii 

previoo*  to  his  ordination  as  cidleagae  themselves  might  be  foond  to  warrsai.' 

to  the  Bev.  Dr.   Edwards.      The   trials  SamUion. — A  pro  renoia  meeting  of 


ained,  and  the  presbytery  ap-  this  presbytery  was  held  on  tbe  SdSepleiii' 
pointed  the  ordination  to  take  place  on  ber,  for  tne  purpose  of  disposing  of  ibe 
Thnrsday,  9d    October,   at    noon  —  Mr.     call  addressed  by  the  Plantation  e 


a  of  Hutchesontown  to  preaeh,  and  gation,  Gloagew,   to    the    Bev.   WUlisM 

Mr.  Wood  of  Campaie  to  preside.    The  Thomson,  Kirkmulrhill  — the   Bev.  Ur. 

Bev.  William  Thomson  of  Eirkmnirbill  Black,  moderator.    His  conduct  in  callisg 

laving  accepted  tbe   call  lo   Plantation  the  meeting  was  approved  of.    Tbe  deili 
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epotted  hia  procedoTB  in  eonyitiK  ont  the  Tiinltr  Chareh,  Indne,  reqnefted  &  regn> 

lies  of  lh«  Chorch  in  regard  to  ihii  calL  l&r  lupply  of  preacben    to  the  end   of 

Li  commiMionen  from  Plintation  con-  October,  u  the  congregation  wai  not  yet 

r»stiDn,  and  alio  from  tbe  congregation  prepared  to  applj  for  a  moderation.    Ha 

I  Eirkmoiriiill,  appeared  for  thsir  respec-  stated  farther,  tW  the  leuion  and  a  fev 

«« iateresta,  the  call  waa   pnl  into  Mr.  msmben  of  the  congregation  had  been  ap- 

liomaoa'*  bsodi,  wben  he  declared  his  pointed  ai  a  committee  to  make  arraage- 

:gepUnceofit;  wberenpon  the  preabyterj  menu  for  tbe  location  ofaBnitable  peniMi 

iisolved  the  conuecUon  between  bim  and  to   carry  on  goipel   ordinancea    for    tbe 

le  Eirkmuirbill  congregation,  appointed  following  lix  montba,  in  the  abienee  of 

[r.  Paterson  to  preacb  at  Kirkm airbill  Dr.  Robertson.     The  preibytety  granted 

1  Sabbath  fint  and  declare  tbe  chareh  tba  request  for  snpply  of  preacbers,  and 

leant,  and  initmeted  Mr.  Thonuon  to  reqneited  Mr.  Brown  to  intimate  to  them, 

ipairwitbin  the  boaadiof  tbe  presbytery  at  the  meeting  in  October,  the  arrange* 

r  Glaagow.      Tlie  commiaiionera    from  meats  which  tbe  seleioa  are  then  piwpoiing 

irkmnirhill  requested  the  presbytery  to  io  make  for  the  snpply  of  tbe  pnlpit.    Mr. 

ipplf  them  witb  preachers,  and  the  elerk  James  intimated  that  bis  congiegation  in- 

u  inalructed  to   attend  to   this.     Mr.  tended  to  hare  their  centenary  services  on 

luk  was  appointed  moderator  of  session  tbe  last  Sabbath   of   Beptember,   aud   a 

ghng  the  Tacaacy.  soiree  on  the  following  Monday  evening, 

Kiimamock.  —  This  presbytery  met  at  to  which,  in  name  of  his  congregation,  he 

lilmsmock  oa  the  Btb  Jo^  —  the  Bev.  cordially  invited  the  members   of   prei- 

:idiew  Orayv  moderator  pro  Um.     The  bytery.     Tbe  presbytery  then  adjourned 

line  Committee  for  tbe  examination  of  to  the  Holm  Chareh,  to  the  ordination  of 

ndenti  reported  that  they  were  highly  Mr.  Inglis.      Mr.  Brown   preached  from 

tisGed  with  the  maaner  in  which  the  Bom.  i.  16,  Mr.  Eirkwood  ordained,  and 

sdeets  bare  acquitted  tbemselTee  during  Mr.  Miller  gave  tbe  address  to  minister 

•  recess.      Messrs.   Gray,   Nisbet,   and  and  coogregation.    When  tba  presbytery 

IboDiitadents,  gave  a  discourse  each  on  resumed,  the  remit  of  the   Synod  aoeot 

tijecta  preacrib^,  whieb  were  severally  Uoion    witb    the    English    Frcabyterian 

uained.      Mr.    Bobert    PoUock   Walt,  Churcb  was  read.    Alter  some  discauion, 

it  had  passed  tbe  entranae  examinatioo  it  was  moved  and  (e«onded,  'That  no  union 

'the  Theological  Committee,  was  exa-  begoneintowith  the  English  Presbyterian 

ised  '  in  regard  to  personal  piety,  cha-  Churcb  that  idtoItss  tbe  severance  of  the 

Her,  and  motives,'  to  the  satisfaction  of  United   Presbyterian   Church.'      It   was 

E  presbytery.     Tba  foar  stodents  were  moved  and  seconded,  as  an  ameadment, 

encertifled 'to  theHair  fortbeensaing  'That   tbe  preabytery   express  generally 

uion.     Mr.    M'Oilchiist  gave   all   bis  tbeir  approTal  of  tbe  procedare  aad  report 

ala  for  ordination,  which  were  cordially  of  tbe  Committee  on  tJnion  witb  the  Eng- 

itsined,  and  bis  ordination  waa  appointed  liih  Presbyterian   Chareh;  hot    that   no 

take  place  at  Ardrosaan   on   the  S9th  anion  be  cooaammated  without  the  hai^ 

It.     Appointed  Mr.  Murray  to  preach,  monions  consent  of  tbe  eongregationa  in 

r.  Slillie  to  preside  and  ordain,  and  Mi.  England,  and  that  tbe   greatest  care  be 

'Donald  to  address  minister  and  people,  taken   to  secure  the  closest  possible  re- 

"d  letter   from   Hr.  Inglit,   preacher,  lationship    to    tbe   United   Freabyterian 

'~  ling  bis  acceptance  of  the  call  ad-  Cbnrch.'    Tbe  amendment  waa  carried  by 

'      "  .  -  -a  majority  of  8  to  «. 

Lanark. — This  preabytery  met   on  the 

1  July  —  Rer.  Sd  June  —  the  Bct.  James    Hendersoa 

iorge  Copland,  moderator.    Mr,   IngUs  Scott,  moderator  pro  tan.    Read  extract 

*s  the  whole  of  his  trials  for  ordina-  minnte  of   the  Home  Board  of  Mission* 

'a  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tbe  pros-  anent  the  miaaioa  at  Carature  Jnnction, 

fery,  and  bia  ordination  was  appointed  intimating  receipt  of  presbytery's  decilioOi 

take  place  at  Kilmarnock  on  the  ttb  that   tbe  Free  Cbnreb  sbould  appoint  ft 

ptember.      Heasra.  Brown,  Millar,  and  miaaionary  till  the  return  of  Dr.  Walker  of 

rkwood  were  appointed  loeonduetthe  Camwatb,  one  of  the  alternatives  proposed 

iination  serrioMi      Proceeded   to   the  by  die  conference  on  said  miaaion,  calling 

nrch  to  ordain  Mr.  MfSilcbrist.     Mr.  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  no  commani- 

UTay  preached  from  Hab.  iii,  3 ;  Mr.  cation  had  been  received  from  tbe  free 

large   Copland    ordained,   in  place  of  Cbnreb  brethren  of  the  Lanark  presbyteiy 

r.  tStillie ;  and  Mr.  M'Donald  gave  the  ^ongh  they  have  appointed  a  miasionary, 

dresB   to    minister   and   people. — This  and  have  not  opened  the  hall  at  Carsiairi 

eabytery  met  again  at  Kilmarnock  on  village  to  the  United  Freabyterian  mis- 

a  9ib  September— Rev.  Qeorge  Copland,  sionary,    Ibns   practically    ignoring    tba 

iderator.     Mr.   David  Brown,   elder,  decision  of  the  confsrence,  and  expreising 
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regret  at  tbis  apparent  dspartDre  rrom  the  preib^ei7  again  met  in  the  CTening  in 

aj^reement  entered  into  at  the  conference.  MeTndale  United    FreabTterian   Chnrcb, 

Instmcted  ihe  clerk  to  write  the  Home  Wolverhampton,   irbea   Mr.    John  Wm. 

Miiaion  Becrecarj,  and  inqnire  if  any  cor-  Dnnbar,  A.M.,  wu  ordained  to  the  offic* 

reapondence  had  aa  jet  taken  place  be-  of   the    miniitrj  and    the   pastorate  d 

tneea  the  Bev.  Mr.  Weill  and  him  on  this  WolTerbsmplon  congreeation.     Mr.  Qrn 

case.    Read  SEGondquaiterlj  report  of  the  of   Sutton   preached,  Mr.  Howat  offend 

Caritain  Junction  mission.    Receired  the  the  ordination  prajer.  Dr.  Simpson  gsTe 

report,  and  recommended  the  mission  to  the    charge    to   the    minister,    and   Mr. 

the  fsTOaTable  conxideratton  of  the  Home  Corbett  addressed  the  people. 
Mission  Board.    Next  meeting  to  ba  held         NeaeaitU.—Tba  presbytery  met  on  Sih 

on  the  Tnesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  Angntt.     Arrangements   were   made  for 

Ociober.  conducting  evangelistic  aervicea  at  Sea- 

Ltmeaahire, — This    preahytery   met   at  ham.     It  was  agreed   to   certify   to  the 

'Wolrerhamplon  on  ibeillit  Aagoit — the  Hall  Mr.  Wm.  George  as  a  itadent  of  4ili 

Kev.  B.  T.  Howat,  moderator.    Intimation  year,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stewart  a*  stadeni 

'Waa  given   that  Ruben  Hannay,  Esq.  of  of  3d  year.    Mr.  T,  Tonng  gave  notice 

Ulveratone,  had  sent  a  donation  of  £2&  for  of  an  overture  to  the  Synod,  'To  allow 

presbytery  work,  to  whom  the  presbytery  sesiions  which  cannot  conveniently  send 

gave   a  cordial  vote  of  thanks.    It  waa  one  of  their  own  ruling  elders  to  represent 

reported  that  the  Ber.  A.  Scott  Matheaon  their  coogregations  at  presbyteries   and 

had   accepted    the  call    to  Derby  Road  synods,  to  appoint  one  from  another  eon- 

Church,  and  bis  iadaetion  was  fixed  for  gregation.'    Rev.  O.  Roberlaon,  in  Dam* 

TharsdaytbelBthof  September — the  Rev.  of  the  session  of  Whitby,  requested  At 

Mr.Wicben,  of  Bolton,  lopreach,  theKev.  advice  of  the  presbytery  in  regard  to  a 

Wm.  Graham  to  offerthe  induction  prayer,  requisitioil,  signed  by  37  members  of  the 

the  Rev.  James  Ton-eta  to  give  thecharge,  chnrcti,  who  had  withdrawn  tbemtelres 

and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Howat  to  address  the  and  who  sought  to  he  furnished  with  cer- 

people.   Thepreabyterycordiaily eastaioed  tiGcatee  of  membership.    It  was  nuani- 

a   call    from    St.    Fanl's    congregation,  mously  agreed  tiim-t  the  seaeion  of  Whiiby 

.Birkenhead,  to  Mr.  Hagh  Qemmill,  M.A.,  be  required  to   furnish,   as    speedily  u 

B.D.,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  appointed  possible,   certificates   of   membership   to 

trial  discoorsei  in  the  event  of  his  accep-  those  who   have  applied   for   them,  sad 

tanee  of  the  Call.     A  memorial  from  the  whose  names  were  on  the  communion  roll 

Princes    Road   congregation,    Liverpool,  at  (he  time  when  they  ceased  to  attend 

.  was  read,  in  which  the  petitioners  prayed  Cliff  Street  Chnrcb,     Transmitted  a  peti- 

the  presbjtety  to  recommend  to  the  Home  tion  from  the  congregation  of  Hull  to  ibe 


Committee  that  they  should  allow   the 

congregation  a  grant  of  £50,  to  Increase  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worahip.^Ths 

-tbe  stipend  to  £SSO  per  annum,  as  the  presbytery  again  met  on  ad  September, 

present  salary  is  a  serious  drawback  to  Agreed  to  transfer  Mr.  Leonard  Millet, 

the  efficient  promotion  of  the  work.    The  student,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 

'application  was  sanctioned.     Leave  of  ab-  Sanctioned  aningementa  for  evangelistic 

■ence  was  gran  ted  to  Dr.  Simpson  of  Derby,  services  at  Wtiiiby  and  Crook,  and  agreed 

who  is  about  to  proceed  to  New  York  aa  earnestly  to  recommend  the  circular  od 

the  represeatative  of  his  own  congregation  evangelistic  work  to  the  earnest  attencira 

at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Evan-  of  sessions.    In  refereuce  to  a  complsint 

'  gelical  Alliance  in  chat  city.    The  follow-  from  certain  membera  of  the  congregatiM 

ing  motion  on  English  Union  was  laid  on  of  Whitby,  that  their  certificates _baa  beci 

.  the  table  for  discasiion  at  next  meeting  withheld,  or  so  framed  that   t^ey  eoald 

of  presbytery,  on  the  SIh  of  September :  not  accept  them,  it  was  agreed  to  expreM 

.'The  presbytery,  having  fnlly  considered  regret   that  refieetione  on  the  charactsi 

the  report  on  tJnion  ai  remitted  by  the  and  condoet  of  the  complainants  had  been 

Synod,  cordially  approve  of  ttta  proposed  introdnced  into  the  body  of  the  cenifl- 

onioD  between  the  English  Presbyterian  cates;  and  it  was  ordered  that  new  cer- 

Chnrch    and    the    United    Presbyterian  tiflcates  be  fnmiihed  ia   ordiuary  form, 

Churches  in  England,  assent  in  general  to  eontaining  no  refiections  hurtful  to  Ibcir 

the  detailsforcarryiogitout,  andeamestly  feelings  or  injarious  to  their  reputation, 

urge,  both  on  general  grounds  and  in  the  or  to  proceed  by  discipline,  in  ordlnuy 

present  state  of  negotiations,  that  it  be  manner,  in  the  cases  of  those  from  vhou 

.consummated  in  May  1ST4,  the  tims  re-  certificates  are  withheld. 

commended  in  the  Synod.'     An  applica-  Perth. — This   presbytery   met,  pro  rt 

tion  from  Queen's  Road  congregation  to  nata,  on  the  14th  Augnst,  and  granted  a 

the  Home  Committee  for  aid  in  carrying  moderation  to  the  congregation  of  Coupsr- 

ou  Home  Mission  work  was  passed. — The  Angtis,  to  take  place  on.  tlie  S5ib  fnstanb 
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m«t  Bgwn  OD  the  Siii  September,  vrlieQ 
r.  Peltigiew  reported  bis  conduct  in  the 
operation  it  Coupar  on  the  35lh  ultimo, 
id  laid  llie  col!  on  the  table,  addreaaed 

Mr.  Thomiu  Granger,  probatioDer. 
IB  presbytery  approved  of  Mi.  Pettigrew's 
ndact  iu  the  moderation,  sustained  the 
il,  and,  in  view  of  Mr.  Granger  accept- 
I  it,  appointed  him  trials  for  ordinatiun, 

committee  was  appointed  to  look  oat 
r  a  safe  and  profitable  ioTeatmeot  for 
e  £1000  for  establisliinft  and  maintain- 
i  barsaries  whicb  Mias  Honey  had 
■ted  in  tbe  presbytery.  A  suggestion 
ibe  HoQie  Committee  with  reference  to 
E  Newburgh  stipend  was  agreed  to,  and 
E  clerk  was  instructed  to  forward  it. 
r.  John  Clark,  Abemethj,  delivered  his 
iDsining  trials  for  licence,  which  were 
iiDimoDslysnstaiDed.and  be  was  licensed 
cording!;.  The  next  meeting  was  ap- 
plied to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after 
e  second  Sabbath  of  October. 
SlirJiRir.— This  preabjiery  met  on  the 
lb  Di  July — Rev.  James  Berry  of  Buck- 
lit,  moderator  pro  tern,  Mr.  George 
iiold,  a  member  of  Bridge  of  Allan 
igiegatioD,  waa  nominated  by  the  Ber. 
meg  Mair  foi  admisiion  to  the  Divinity 
ill.  Messrs.  Peter  Wilson  and  B.  J. 
ibsoTi  Cowan,  students,  were  certified  to 
I  Hall.  I.«lteTS  were  read  from  Mewrs. 
GibBDQ  and  jamea  MThie,  in  same  of 
i  congiegations  of  Clackmanoan  and 
icklyrie,  agreeing  to  proposals  anent 
iplement.  Appointed  a  committee  to 
isider  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  Union 
England,  and  report  to  next  meeting. 
The  presbytery  met  on  36tb  August — 
I  Rev.  W.  Galletly,  moderator.  Read 
Areolar  from  the  Home  Board  regard- 
;  evangelistic  work,  and  remitted  it  to 
>  Evangelistic  Committee  for  considera- 
<i.  Appointed  Rev.  Jamea  Mair  and 
lin  Macintyre,  M.A.,  to  audit  the  ac- 
inls  of  the  presbytery.  Dr.  Frew,  as 
ivener  of  the  Committee  on  the  matter 
Dnion  in  England,  read  the  Committee's 
lort.  Tbe  presbytery,  after  reasoning, 
id  on  two  motions  which  were  aab- 
lled.  Dr.  Frew  moved,  and  Mr. 
Luen  seconded,  'That  this  preabytery, 
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the  presbytery  find  that  the  disadvantage* 
of  the  union  are  gteatly  counterbalanced, 
if  not  altogether  overcome,  by  tbe  admir- 
able acheme  of  federal  union  between  tha 
TTniled  Snglisb  Churches  and  the  Synod 
in  Scotland  which  has  been  drawn  np  hj 
the  nnited  Committees  in  conference  at 
Liverpool.  On  the  distinct  nnderstanding,- 
therefore,  thai  the  great  majority  of  the 
United  Presbyterians  in  the  South  are  in 
favoar  of  this  union, this  presbytery  accords 
with  it,  and  also  expresses  iu  appreval,  in 
the  main,  of  ibe  proposed  scheme  or  basil 
of  the  Liverpool  Conference,  reserving  the 
light  of  judging  of  details  when  tbe  motion 
comes  up  fortheadjadtcation  of  tbe  Synod. 
The  presbytery  would  suggest  that  corre- 
sponding members  of  tbe  Suprefne  Courts 
of  each  Church  should  have  tbe  right  of 


advisable  to  recommend  a  sectional  u 
in  the  meantime,  but  instead  would  very 
strongly  urge  all  suitable  measures  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Charcb 
and  tbe  English  Presbyterians  to  effect  a 
union  with  both  Synods  in  their  entirety.' 
The  Rev.  James  Paton  seconded  tbe  motion. 
On  the  vote  being  taken.  Dr.  Frew's 
motion  was  carried  by  8  to  S,  and  the  Pjes- 
byteiy  decided  accordingly.  Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Paton  dissented.  Sezt  meeting 
on  the  Tth  of  October. 


Covpar-Angws. — Mr.  Thomas  Granger, 
called  sath  August,  to  be  colleague  and 
SQCccssor  to  Dr.  Marshall. 
Xunudcn.— Mr.  Granger,  called  30  tb  Aug. 

Selfaai.—MT.  W.  H.  Macfarlane,  called 
lOlb  September,  to  be  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Bryce. 

Creenoei,  jS(.  Andreie'e  Sqaart. —  Mr. 
John  Campbell,  called  IGlh  September. 


isible    I 


the   I 


t  los 


ich  tbe  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
:illand  must  sustain  in  the  abstraction 
so  large  and  influential  a  portion  of  her 
mbers,  do  notwithatanding  feel  that  the 
iposed  sectional  union  in  England  may 

Sited  to  promote  the  advance  of  tbe 
eabyterian  cauae  and  of  true  religion  in 
I  South,  to  an  extent  greatly  beyond 
It  can  reasonably  be  expected  so  long 

English  Presbyterians  are  disaniteo 
i  tbe  central  government  of  a  part  of 
i  whole  is  placed  in  Scotlaod.    Farther, 


Wolverhampton.^Jir.  J.  W.  Dunbar, 
ordained  21at  August. 

Alderehot.^S^r.  A.  H.  Anderson,  in- 
ducted. 

Kilmarnock,  ffolm  Church.— Kt.  W.  R. 
luglis,  ordained  9th  September. 

Plantation,  Qlatgow-S^T.  W.  Thom- 
son, inducted  23d  September. 


The  Rev.  Andrew  Key,  died  at  Wiok, 
fiSd  August. 

The  Rev.  David  Marshall,  Lochee,  died 
24th  September. 
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IUt.  Jame«  Kirkwood,  Edinburgh ;  Bbt. 

JtmiLXB  o»  MM  R«v.  DB.  roaKiiOK,  Joba    Law,    InnerlBithen ;     Bst.    Joba 

LiMBKlua.  Lnnib,  Errol  j  Ker.   Dr.   Harper,  Leiih; 

SiBTioBB  in  cBlebration  of  tbe  jubilee  of  Ber.  jamei  Scott,  InTemeisj    Rer.  Di. 

tho   KsT.  William  Jolmiton,  T)J)^  were  Jamea     OilGIlan,    Stirling ;     Rer.    Wm. 

beld  at  Limekilni  on  2TCh  AnguiL    Tb«  Farlane,  Tranent;    Ber.    John    Cooper, 

intereitinjt  occasion  wal  taken  adrantBge  Fala ;  and  Her.  Jamea  Pnllar,  GleulDCe; 

of  bj  tbs  United  Freab;tetian  Cbarch  for  bat  tbeie  hare  all  either  retired    from 

making  an  acknowledgment  of  the  aerrieea  active  lervice,  or  are  labouring  with  tha 

Dr,  Johniton  had  rendered  the  denomi-  aasiatance  of  a  eolleagne.     There  is  one 

natioa ;   and  tbe  event  attracted  nnme-  point  of  tIgw  from  which  tbe  ereali  of 

rous  admiren  of  the  rererend  gentleman,  this  da;  maj  be  regarded  aa  holding  ont 

not  odIj  in  the  diitrict,  but  from  diatant  encootagement  to  all  my  jounger  brethren. 

parti  in  England   and  Bcotland.    A   re-  H7  cue  ia  that  of  a  pergan  who,  atarting 

figiona  aarvice  waa  held  in  the  Limekilas  life  without  any  external  adTantage,  wiib- 

Charcb  at  a  qturier  paii  two  o'clock,  and  oat  a  apark  of  what  ia  called  genias,  wilb 

waa  conducted   b;  the    Bev.    Profeaaor  but  a  modicum  of  learning, — a  little  Latin, 

John  Caima,  S.D.,  Berwick,  who  took  leal  of  Greek,  and  atHl  leat  of  Hebrew, 

his  text  from  Acta  xxti.  SS,  S3.    At  the  whieb,  tboogh  not  adeqna.te  to  alll bate 

concluaion.   Dr.   Ceiraa   allntled   to    the  aought,  ia  yet  all  that  I  hare  attained, — 

event  which  bad  brought  the  eongrega-  inda  himaetf  this  iaj  aarroanded  with  a 

tion  together.      Speaking  of  Dr.  John-  large  circle  of  frienda,  and  receivee  from 

BtoD,  he  aaid  the;  all  rejoiced  in  his  J07,  tbem  vetj  marked  and  valuable  prooh  of 

and    were   gratefal   that    ha   had    been  tbeirregard;  andwhv?     Simply becanie, 

■pared  to  aee  tbia  period ;  and  they  could  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  he  baa  been  enabled 

look  back  npon  ^e  fidelity  and  success  of  to  maintain  the  qaiet,  even  tenor  of  hJa 

hia    miniitrj    and   thank    God,   and,  in  wa;,   and   to    give    himielf    with   tome 

regard    to    themaelvea,    take     courage,  meaaure  of  aaaidnity  to  the  discharge  of 

Later  in  the  aftemooo.  Dr.  Johniton  waa  the  dutiea  of  bia  office.    If  ao,  may  net 

entertained    to    a  public   dioner  in  tbe  every  miniiter  aecore  for  bimtelf,  when 

village   school-room.      The  Right  Hon.  hie   life  approacbe*  ita  oloae,   a  aimilat 

the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  occn-  recognition  f     I  may,  before  sitting  doim, 

pled  the  chair,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  mention    an   incident   which    baa    been 

Brace  and   the   liev.    Peter   M'Dowail,  broQght  to  my  recollection  by  tbe  preience 

Alloa,  ex-Moderator  of  the  United  Fres-  ofoar  noble  chainnan  and  of  the  Hon.  Ur. 

byterian     Church,    acted    as    croupieri.  Bruce  at  tbia  meeting.     Dnring  tbe  aom- 

The    company    nambered    nearly    ISO.  mer  of  ISS4,  while  the  present  church 

The  Hon.   Thomaa  Bruce  propoaed  tbe  waa  in  course    of  bailding,  I  preached 

faealtb  of  Dr.  Jobnaton ;  and  Dr.  John-  from  a  tent  set  up  in  a  field  near  the  old 

sioD.in  reply,  laid:  'Ifeel  extremely  grate-  school-room,  which  sloped  upwarda  to  tbe 

ful  to  yoD,  Mr.  Bruce,  for  tbe  manner  in  grounds  around  Broomhall.     A  Sabbath 

which  yon  have  spoken  of  me,  and  to  all  or  two  after  commencing  m;  labours  ul 

present  for  the  manner  in  which  they  tbia   place,  I  aaw  a  gentlemait  etandiag 

have  received  yoor   retnarks.      Exactly  within  the  ground*,   leaning    againii  a 

fifty  years,  as  tbis  day  &lls,  have  elapsed  tree,  and  apparently  listening  to  the  di^ 

aince  I  waa  ordained  a  miniater  in  this  eonrae.    This  gentleman  was  liord  BlgiSi' 

place.      During  theae   flfl;  year*  what  the  father  and  graadfather  of  the  noble 

change*   have  taken  place  in  itstea,  in  men  now  preaent.     By  and  by  a  rnstie 

churchei,  in  politica,  in   commerce,  and  aeat  was  erected  aa  the  spot,  and  as  lone 

IB  ana  1    The  poet  Cowper  aaya :  as  the  open.air  services  were  conlinDeOi 

"•Ti.,.i«..,rf  ti.™..!..!,*!,.™.!.^!..  ^.«~i  toiae  of  the  Broomhall  family  occupied  it 

ToptcpMBucliaworM.toHeetaaiCir  ashearer*;  and  not  only  so,  but  a  liberal 

or  th*  gi«at  BatMl,  ulDOtfKlthecrawa;  subscription  was  given  towarda  the  boiM- 

Toliwrtharo»rdi«iotmitli™wh.UhBrgatM  ing  of  the  new  church.     When  tbe  leau 

rj.tXSSJ^it£^J""-  »~  ■•  '•";,•;"*  -;  •«•  <■■»•.'! 

the  Broomhall  family,  who  have  occnpiea 

Snch  a  retreat  hai  thii  village  pastorate  them  ever  since.    Lady  Elgin  and  her 

beeo  to  tne,  and  it  ia  through  the  loop-  childien  attended  quite  regularly,  and  I 

bole  which  it  baa  afforded,  and  at  a  aafe  have  often  said  that  her  Udjahip  was  si 

diatance,  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  useful  as  an*  elder.     Sitting  aroaad  her 

peep  at  the  great  world.     I  am  the  oldeat  in  the  cbnrcfa  were  many  of  tbe  working 

miniater   in    tha    United    Presbyterian  peopIebe1ongingtoCbar!estown,andirfaeB 

Church   who   is    doing  duty  vrithont   a  any  of  tbem  were  absent,  her  ladjebip 

eolleagne.      There    are   nine   who    are  visited  them.'— Other  short  addressei  fol- 

older  aa  miuister*  than  I  am,— vis.  the  lowed,  including  oBe  by  Dean  Stanley, 
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bo  wnrmly  enlo^zed  Dr.  Johnston.  In 
IB  eyeninB,  the  oo«aiion  was  further 
:lebral«d  by  B  congregHtionol  soiree, 
^d  io  the  chnrch.  There  was  a  !>rca 
teadaiice,  and  the  Rev.  W.  M'Dowall, 
II QB,  prsiided.  The  Chairman  ad- 
used  the  meeting,  and  was  followed  bj 
r.  QrowD,  Iiochgellj,  and  Dean  Stanley, 
iDEaid:  He  belonged,  as  tbej  knew,  to 
Chnrch  which  wai  aa  different  from  the 
moinnion  to  which  they  belonged  a*  it 
a  poMible  for  ooe  Froteilant  Chnrch  to 

from  another — different  in  its  form  of 
ictrine,  different  in  id  form  of  gorem- 
Eni.  and  in  its  form  of  worahip  almost 
diOerenE  ai  the  Abbey  Chnrch  of  Weal- 
iuBier  WB»  different  from  the  beantiflil 
lie  church  in  which  they  were  aMembled. 
Kj  might  ask  him  what  it  was  that 
ODght  him  vrhen  he  belonged  to  another 
norch — a  Chnrch,  he  told  them,  to  which 
:  iras  aa  mnch  attached  as  Dr.  Johnston 
u  to  his;  and  ic  was  for  tbebest  of  reasons. 

lai  becanse  he  was  delighted  to  ez- 
eaahii  admiration  and  reneralion  for  Dr. 
>hnaton.  The  more  they  were  able  to  ap- 
eeiaiB  diflerences,  excellencea,  and  Chris- 
in  graces  in  riew  ontside  their  own 
Lnicalar  Charch,  the  more  chance  was  it 
at  tbey  wonld  become  better  Christiana 
id  better  Charchmen  in  their  own  par- 
:ulu  ChnrcbcB,  and  the  more  chance  wa« 
ere  ibat  they  ehonid  be  able  Co  get  on 
lielly,  harmouionaly,  and  chrialianly 
TDDghont  the  different  Churchea  and 
irnDgboat  the  kingdom.  Mr.  BIjth  then, 
1  behalf  of  the  session  and  congregation, 
«8«DCed  a  con  grata  lalory  address  Co  Dr. 
ihnsion;  and  Bev.  Mr.  Kassell,  Dan- 
naltne,  presented  an  address  from  the 
niled  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Dno- 
rmline.  Mr.  Monro  then  made  the 
tgentation,  which  consisted  of  a  cheqne 
r  1000  guineas,  and  an  epergnei  on  which 
u  the  following  inscription; — 'Presented 
'  the  Rot.  William  Johnston,  DJ)., 
Ilh  the  snm  of  1000  guineas,  by  the  con- 
'egation  of  Limekilns  United  Preshy- 
risn  Church  and  other  friends,  on  the 
nDplelidn  of  the  BOth  year  of  his  ministry 

tbat  church.'  Dr.  Johnston,  in  reply, 
loke  as  follows; — 'It  would  be  straiige  if 
did  not  feel  rerj  deeply  in  the  circum- 
aaces  in  which  I  am  at  present  placed, 
am  aatonishcd  at  the  attention  and  kind- 
Bu  which  have  been  shown  to  me,  and 
demnized  at  being  called  upon  to  lobk 
tck  upon  a  ministry  extending  over  &C\J 
Mri.  Most  warmly  do  I  reciprocate  the 
iteem  and  affection  expressed  towards  ma 
1  the  addresses  from  the  session  and  coD' 
ragation,  and  from  the  presbytery,  which 
»Te  jost  been  read.  To  the  session  and 
ongregstion  I  return  my  heartfelt  grati- 
ide  far  the  kindncH  which  I  hare  ever 


experienced  ^m  them.  During  my  long 
ministry  no  root  of  bitterness  has  ever 
sprang  up  to  trouble  ns  ;  and  I  believe  no 
minister  of  any  denomination  has  ever  had 
it  in  his  power  to  look  back  upon  a  more 

racefol  course.  In  a  similar  spirit  would 
return  thanks  to  my  brethren  in  the 
presbytery.  We,  too,  have  dwelt  together 
in  unity.  AU  of  them  have  ever  been 
willing  to  aid  me  when  their  assistance 
was  required ;  and  if  we  have  differed  in 
opinion  on  any  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  before  ns,  snch  differences  have 
Dcver  interfered  with  our  brotherly  inter- 
course and  esteem.  There  hare,  however, 
not  only  been  addresses,  but  also  a  very 
valuable  present  pat  into  my  hands, — the 
result  of  contribaCions  from  veiy  many 
connected  with  the  congregation,  and  uf 
friends  scattered  throughout  the  Chnrch 
at  large.  To  all  and  to  each'  I  beg  to 
return  my  deep  and  sincere  thanks  ;  and 
let  me  assure  yon,  that  the  kindness  which 
yon  have  shown  to  my  wife  on  this  occa- 
sion has  made  an  impression  upon  her,  end 
upon  me  also,  which  time  will  never  efface. 
All  have  been  so  kind  and  complimentary 
that  I  have  much  reason  to  pander  the 
exhortation,  "Let  no  man  think  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think^but 
think  soberly."  I  have  heard  of  a  person 
who  was  blind  of  one  eye,  and  bad  a  scar 
on  the  cheek  below  it.  He  had  his  por-  . 
trait  taken,  but  he  took  care  to  have  it 
taken  in  profile,  so  that  no  one  looking 
upon  it  discovered  his  defect.  My  friends 
have  been  placed  to-day  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  bean  constrained  to  throw 
me  in  profile.  "To  my  faults  they  have 
been  a  little— not  a  little— blind,  and  to 
my  virtues  very,  very  kind."'  Dr.  John- 
ston then  proceeded  to  give  some  remi- 
niscences of  the  congregation  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  couuected.  '  Called  in 
Nov.  1823, 1  was  ordained  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry  and  to  the  pastoral  oversight 
of  this  congregation  on  Wednesday,  !Ttb 
August  1B13,  exactly  SO  years  ago.  The 
church  being  too  small  to  cooiaia  the 
assembly,  the  ordination  services  were 
conducted  in  the  open  air,  on  a  field  near 
the  shipbuilding  yard  at  Brucehaven.  The 
scene,  to  me  a  deeply  solemn  one,  is  ofteD 
vividly  recalled  to  my  recollection  as  I  pass 
the  spot  when  walking  along  the  sea-sbore, 
or  when  accompanying  a  funeral  (and  oh  t 
how  often  has  this  fallen  to  my  loll)  to 
our  lone  churchyard,  I  can  easily  recall 
the  form  and  voice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leish- 
man,  as  he  gave  out  for  his  text  Phil.  i.  IT : 
"I  am  sctfor  the  defence  of  the  gospel;" 
and  sometimes  I,  as  ic  were,  feel  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery  laid  upon  my  head,  and 
hear  the  loud  and  earnest  voice  of  Dr. 
Hay  of  Kinioss,  as  be  designated  me  to 
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the  offlM  wbicb  I  bold,  and  inpplicaud 

the  bleiung  of  God  opon  mj  labonrt  and 
upon  the  conf^egatioa  committed  to  m^r 
OTenight.  Alu  t  of  the  goodlj  nomber 
of  minuiera  then  present,  though  fire  of 
them  (Wr.  Brown,  Hr.  LeUbmen,  Mr. 
Haj,  llr.  Row,  and  Hr.  Law)  weis  per- 
mitted to  enjoj  their  jubilee,  not  one  is 
now  kUre.  "Toor  tathera,  where  are 
ibej?  and  the  prophet*,  do  the;  live 
for  ever  ?  "  And  where  die  greater  num- 
ber of  the  large  audience  then  aieembled  ? 
The  text  wiLh  wbicb  I  commenced  mj 
miniatrf  on  the  followiog  Sabbath,  waa 
Epb.  Ti.  19:  "Praying  oLwayl  for  me, 
that  utterance  ma;  be  given  nnto  me, 
that  J  ma;  open  m;  month  boldly,  to 
make  known  tbe  mjater;  of  the  goipel," — 
a  text  jut  aa  appropriate  now,  when  lo 
near  the  doae  of  my  conrae,  aa  at  ita  com- 
meuMment.  latbe;eiir  1B2< — the  year 
ttfler  m;  ordioation — ibe  old  place  of  wor- 
ahip  waa  taken  down,  and  tbia  larger 
honae,  which  ia  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing about  lOM)  aittera,  waa  erected,  at  an 
expense  of  upwards  of  £2000.  In  the  year 
1811  I  took  pogaeaaion  of  tbe  new  manae, 
erected  on  (be  aite  of  tbe  old  at  an  ex- 
penae  of  £500.  And  I  may  here  mention 
thaMa  few  year*  ago  a  new  and  very 
excellent  acboolbooae  waa  erected  in  tbe 
village,  al  an  expenae  of  £650.  It  gife* 
me  great  pleasure  to  atate  that  on  tbe 
church  property  there  is  Do  debt  what- 
erer,  and  that  on  the  achoolhoase  there  ia 
only  £100  of  debt;  and  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  that  the  congregation  here 
has  from  ita  commencement  been  always 
an  aid-giving,  nerer  an  aid-receiiing, 
congregation ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
tbe  erection  of  these  buihiinga  and  tbe 
support  of  ordinaocea,  it  has  contribated 
annually  npwards  of  £100  to  missionary 
and  benevolent  pnrpoaes.  I  am  free  from 
boaating,  bat  I  record  tbeae  facts  because 
the;  a£>rd  a  very  pleasing  illustration  of 
tbe  efficacy  of  tbe  voluntai;  principle  in 
religion  wbicb  ma;  prove  uaefal  in  pre- 
sent circumsloDCes.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
tract, ttom  a  volume  recently  published, 
entitled  Annatt  and  SlatUtiai  of  tke 
United  Pretbyierian  Church,  a  brief  ataie- 
ment  of  what  ma;  be  regarded  aa  tbe 
oalstandiog  incidents  in  m;  miniaterial 
life;— "Mr.  Johnston  was  called  to  £glin- 
too  Street,  Glaagow,  in  1841,  and  again 
in  1B4S,  but  declined  the  call  both  timea. 
In  lS4e  be  waa  called  b;tbe  congregation 
of  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  and  reqaeated 
at  tbe  aame  lime  by  the  Board  of  Uiaaions 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
become  Piofeaeor  of  Theology  to  their 
students  in  tbat  isUnd,  but  declined  both 
the  paatotale  and  profeaaorship.  Called 
to  Bbamrock  Street,  Glasgow,  in   1850, 


but  reauned  Id  Iiimdulna.  Had  tlie 
degree  of  D.D.  conferred  on  him  by  ths 
Univerut;  of  Ghugow,  where  he  wai 
edn«ated,  and  had  taken  the  degree  of 
A.M.  Id  1854  he  was  Moderator  of  ihe 
United  Pre»b;t«rian  Synod,"  I  do  not 
claim  to  myaelf  any  great  merit  for  de- 
clining the  calls  referred  to  in  tbe  extract. 
Were  tbe  motives  h;  which  I  was  iD- 
flnenced  in  doing  so  careful];  examined, 
there  would,  I  fear,  be  fonnd,  mingling 
with  sincere  attachment  to  my  present 
flock,  and  snwillingneas  to  rend  asunder 
tbe  ties  b;  which  I  had  became  bonnd  to 
it,  not  a  little  of  unworthy  timidltj,  and 
of  disinclination  to  undergo  tbe  trial  and 
ritk  tbe  dangers  connected  with  new  and 
important  chargea.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  I 
have  never  repented  of  tbe  decisions  to 
which  I  was  led,  and  have  ever  felt  tbat 
in  no  charge  could  I  have  enjoyed  greater 
peace  and  outward  comfort  than  in  my 
present.  In  the  conne  of  m;  ministr;! 
have  delivered  lectnrea  or  expository  dia- 
couraes  on  a  large  portion  of  tbe  aacred 
volame.  I  have  gone  over  in  this  way 
the  whole  of  tbe  New  Testament,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  fifteen  ch&pters  of  tbe 


tbe  Old  Teatament  Irom  Genesis  straigbt 
onward  lo  Esther,  and  alto  tbe  Book  of 
Daniel.  These  discourses  have  Dsoally 
occupied  the  forenoon  of  every  Sabbath, 
and  have,  I  hope,  been  profitable  to  both 
minister  and  people,  inaamncb  aa  they 
have  constrained  the  minister  to  alnd; 
tboae  portiona  of  the  Word  of  Qod  wbicn 
are  hard  to  anderttand  as  well  aa  those 
which  aie  easier,  and  have  secured  for 
the  people  greater  breadth  and  variety  in 
bis  pnlpit  ministrations.  In  my  aftemoan 
■ervicea  I  have  aomeiimes  given  a  preii; 
long  aeriea  of  diaconrEei  on  tbe  exiatence 
and  perfection  of  Qod  (or  tbe  Trinity), 
entering  somewhat  minutely  into  the  psit 
assigned  to  each  of  the  persons  in  tbe 
Godhead  in  the  great  work  of  onr  re- 
demption, and  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, but  have  never  attempted  to  girs 
a  complete  system  of  divinity.  It  is  easy 
to  specify  tbe  outward  and  ordinar;  meani 
of  grace  which  have  been  employed,  but 
very  difficult  to  apecify  the  apiritnal  bene- 
fits wbicb  have  flawed  from  them.  Ha« 
man;  may  have  been  bom  here,  and  to 
what  extent  believers  may  have  been 
built  ap  in  bolineaa  and  comfort,  tbe  day 
ahall  declare  when  every  man'a  work  ihall 
be  made  manifest.  Moit  deeply  do  I  feel 
my  deficienciea  and  eirora,  bat  tbia  it 
neither  tbe  time  nor  the  preaence  in  which 
to  confeaa  them.  Such  exerciaea  are  beK 
performed  when  the  closet  haa  been  en- 
tered and  tbe  door  abut,  and  tbe  aoul  ii 
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TOtiglit  into  doge  cominDnion  witb  our.  iE  is  onlj  &  token  or  itill  greater  things 

''stber  in  heaven,  who  BOarches  the  hearts  that  lie  before  them  in  the  facnre.    Tbe/ 

cd  tries  the  reins  of  the  chiMren  of  men.'  have  already  aiarteii,  one  maj  *aj,  into 

Uiing  sketched  thus  brieflj   the   past,  full  ][fe  as  a  Chnetian  chnrch.     I  nnder- 

)r.  Johnston  auggested  the  ae*itableneM  itandthat'""         ■■■■■' 


f  obtaining  a  colleague  to  be  associated  sentthepetitiontothepreihyterTiamoDgst 

riih  him  in  the  orersight  of  the  congrega-  vhom   were  fix  that  had  held  office  in 

ion,  and  closed  as  follows:  'Acelebrated  other  Christian  chnrchei;  that  orer  300 

uDLer  of  the  last  centnry,  when  be  felt  sittings  bare  already  been  taken  in  thia 

tut  old  age  had  ciept  aponhim,  drew  a  place,   and   that   tbe   average  collection 

ictnre  of  himself  in  bis  stndio,  in  which  each   Sabbath  has  been  £7,   10s.    This 


irlrsjed,  as  plainly  to  indicate  tbat  the  this  yonng  cause.     Some  of  the  steps  that 

lid  of  his   working  days  was   at   hand,  now  lie  before  the  friends  here,  are  the 

Vera  I  to  imitate  his  example,  I  might  election  of  elders  and  of  managers,  to  take 

01  only  appeal  to  my  blanched  hair  and  snperinteodence    of    the    spiritnol    and 

reskened  bodily  frame,  bnt  might  also  temporal  interest*  of  the  eongregation, 

mduce  my  pnlnit  Bible,  witb  its  tattered  and  I  believe  that  this  will  be  brought 

iluding,  many  dog-ears,  and  torn  leave! ;  immediately    before    yon.       Afterwards 

i;  pulpit  gown,  with  its  many  rents  and  there  will  be  tbe  election  of  a  minister; 

oendinp:  and  my  bonds,  so  antiqae  in  and  I  feel  very  confident  tbat  the  good 

ite  and  shape,  to  impress  upon  yon  and  spirit  that  has  hitherto  cbaracteiixed  the 

pen  myself  the  lesson  that  the  day  is  far  friends  here  will  continue  to  be  manifested, 

pent,  and  the  niglit— I  was  about  to  add  Perfect    nnaniraity   of   op[nion  amongst 

-U  at  hand.    No ;  let  me  rather  ainve  Christian  men  cannot  always  be  attained. 

a  faiih  and  hnmility  to  adopt  the  apostle's  Where  there  is  independence  of  jadgmeni, 

'ords :  "  The  night  is  far,  spent,  the  day  there  will  often  be  difference  of  opinion  ; 

I  at  hand"— that  which  shall  never  know  bnt  I  am  sure  tbat  if  yon  cannot  attain  to 
edine,  and  when  every  shadow  shall  flee  unanimity,  you  will  nevertheless  be  one  in  . 
way.'  Mr.  Blyth,  the  Hev.  Dr.  Joseph  heart,  and  that  tod  will  commence  yonr. 
Itown,  Glasgow,  die  Bev.  Mr.  Fleming,  work  as  a  Christian  congregation  with  the 
Dverkeithing,  and  other  gentlemen,  took  resolve,  that  thoia  who  in  any  case  may 
art  in  the  Bobseqaent  proceedings.  be  in  the  minority  will  thoroughly  concur 

with  the  msjoritT  in  all  tbings  that  do  not 

c.DHiil.<Bli«0il,OlJ«K.w.  '".*  th»qu«lionori:i>«ra«cei  mdl 
believe  that  in  none  of  tbe  steps  that  are 

'he  services   in  the  cbtircb  at  Queen's  tobetakenwilleonacienceeverbetoucbed. 

'ark  were  condncted  on  Sabbath,  tbe  Sitb  Yon  will  give  to  each  other  equal  credit 

kngust,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ear,  who,  for  sincerity  and  for  seeking  tbe  good  of 

Tier  preaching  from  Rev.  zxii.  20,  gave  the  Christian  Cburcb,  and  you  will  in  this 

lie    Ibllowing   address    to    tbe   congre-  way,  I  believe,  prove  that  tbe  commence- 

ition: —  meni  oF  the  cause  here  is  a  beginning  of 

'I  have  now  to  make  an  intimation  on  stilt  greater  things,  in    reference  to  its 

ohotf  of  the  presbytery.      The   frienda  extension  not  in   this  district  only,  but 

■orshipping  bero  hare  applied  to  be  con-  throughont  the  city.     I  can   asanre  you 

lilnled   into    a   congregation,   and    the  tbat  many  of  the  ministers  and  members 

lesbylery,  having  inquired  into  the  cir-  of  the  Church  in  other  places  have  been 

amstances  of  the  petitioners,  and  examined  turning   very  hopeful   eyes  towards  the 

ledDenmentigivenin,haTever7cordially  canae  here.    For  a  time,  ai  a  portion  of 

peed  to  the  request.     I  have,  therefore,  tbe  Christian  Cburcti,  I  believe  we  have 

ow  to  declare  this  a  regular  congregation  not  been   making  such  an   effort  as  we 

f  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  should  have  dona  to  extend  the  deno- 

II  the  appertaining  rights  and  privilegee.  mination  with  which  we  are  connected  in 
congratulate  tbe  Christian  friends  here  Glasgow.  In  view  of  tbe  wonderful  ex- 
poD  the  position  to  which  they  have  tension  of  tbe  city,  we  should  have  been 
tlaired,  and  with  other  brethren  in  the  doing  more.  I  am  glad  that  so  much  ia 
rcabytery,  I  rejoice  very  cordially  in  the  being  done  here;  and  I  believe  that  the 
Qmmencement   tbat  bai  been   made  in  success  of  this  cause,  through  the  concord 

III  place,  from  which  I  angnr  the  and  prndence  and  Christian  spirit  of  the 
sppieBt  results,  both  to  the  cause  here  friends,  will  do  very  much  to  set  tbe 
nd  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  place  in  example  in  greater  things  that  ore  to 
'hichweare  met  speaks  for  the  energy  follow.  I  rejoice  in  this  veiy  mach.  lam 
nd  liberality  of  the  friends  who  have  thankful  that  yon  are  not  only  secnring 
ommenced  Utis  work;  and  I  belieTe  that  here  ao  outward  place  of  worship,  bnt 
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that  at  a  eongKMtion  yon  are  already  will  be  more  forbearing  than  thej  ate  at 
commencing  good  works, — ifati  yon  are  prtaent  regarding  all  non-euentiaU.  In 
beginning  already  yan^  Sabbath  schooU  reference  to  catholicity,  we  deiire  lo  enter 
and  other  a^ncies.  I  believe  ii  is  by  into  anion  with  all  who  hold  the  Bead, 
taking  part  m  tnch  worts  as  theie  that  and  who  are  working  for  the  Batoe  great 
yon  are  to  promote  the  health  of  the  end.  I  rejoice  Tery  mnch  in  thia  congre- 
congregatioD, — to  make  it  a  Irnly  harmo-  gatioo  coming  forward  in  ihl*  ponion  of 
Dions  congregation,  doing  benefit  to  the  Glasgow,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  tme  way  ol 
world  ODtlide,  and  to  arery  one  connected  ezleuding  oar  Chnrch.  There  ia  a  way 
with  ii.  I  rejoice  that  not  ooly  ia  onr  lomelimea  neceuary  of  appointing  mini- 
own  Chnrch  making  an  effort  in  Ibii  aien  to  Ubonr  in  miMioD  districts.  That 
neighbonrhood,  but  that  other  Christian  is  proper  in  its  own  way,  but  I  believe  the 
Chnrcbes  are  likewise  doing  so,  and  I  am  great  means  by  which  we  are  to  increaM 
glad  to  think  that  von  start  in  full  harmony  ii,  by  portions  of  Christian  congregations 
with  them.  In  Glasgow  there  i(  need  for  feeling  that  they  hare  a  call  to  go  forth 
ail  denominations ;  let  oi,  then,  bid  them  and  extend  the  common-cause ;  and  when 
Godspeed.  I  have  no  donbt  that  God  will  they  make  a  saciiflee  for  this,  leaving 
open  up  the  way  for  greater  ontward  anion  Christian  brethren  whom  they  lore,  and 
amongst  atl  Christian  Chnrehes  who  hold  Chriscian  ministers  by  whom  they  have 
the  Head ;  and  therefore  let  as  r^dice  ia  been  edified,  God  will  hies*  them,  and  a 
their  work,  for  it  is  oar  own  work,  aad  greater  amonnt  of  liberality  will  be  called 
they  will  rejoice  in  onr  work  as  thein.  forth  in  their  separate  existence  than  if 
At  a  Christian  denomination,  it  is  onr  they  had  remained  merely  a  fraction  of 
duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  Dphold  onr  prio-  another  congregation.  I  tmat  tbat  ete 
ciples.  In  reference  to  the  support  of  the  long  it  may  he  m  the  power  of  Uiia  con- 
Church,  we  depend  solely  on  the  Christian  gregation  to  send  forth  a  freah  portion, 
liberality  of  the  people,  which  we  have  that  it  may  spread  itself  abroad  and  canie 
never  found  to  fail,  and  I  am  anre  yon  desert  places  to  be  inhabited.  Ii  is  by 
will  never  fiod  it  to  fail  yoD.  In  reference  each  member  doing  his  part  that  this  can 
to  Christian  doctrine,  we  hold  the  great  be  hastened ;  and  therefore  I  trost  the 
esaeotiala  of  Christian  troth.  On  minor  prayer  taken  up  by  all  of  yon  will  he,  "for 
points  we  are  forbearing ;  and  we  hope  lo  my  friends'  and  my  brothers'  takea. " ' 
see   the  time  when  Christians  generally 


ItoticjB  iif  Ittfai  publications. 

Thi  Afooilttbb:  Translated  and   Ex-     nncommon  to  retail  ont  of  their  Apo- 

ponnded  by  Juf  (■  GLatoow,  D.D.  ealyptic  readings,  the  pnhlic  would  not 

Bauiargh:  T.  A  T.  Clark.  '■»*  ""'=1'  '•7  t*i«"  retaining  the  XSB.  for 

Erivata  circtuation.  Dr.  OlotKOw's  volume 
a  large  one,  is  painstaking  in  its  details, 
bat  is  not  destined  to  make  any  mark  ia 
the  field  of  prophetic  atndy.  He  acceptl 
symbolism  entirely  as  the  material  of  tbe 
Apocalypse.  It  ia  carious  to  uot«  how  a 
man's  prepgsaessiona  or  prejadicea  affect 
his  interpretations  of  Scripture.  The 
author  of  thia  book  is  a  great  enemy  of 
Or  making  books  on  the  Apocalypse  there  instrumental  mnaic  in  public  worship;  how, 
is  no  end ;  as  regards  the  amount  nf  new  then,  does  he  diapose  of  the  harps  and 
light  east  on  it  thereby,  that  ia  a  different  the  harpers  met  with  in  the  coarse  of  his 
qaestioo.  We  have  Ions  thought  that  exposition?  We  have  a  triumph  of 
travellera  through  the  Holy  Land  ahonld  ezegeiical  akil),  in  that  not  only  does  our 
be  pnt  by  their  friends  under  a  strong  critic  dispose  of  the  harps,  bat  accnslly 
obligation  not  to  rash  into  print  when  they  cbangea  thoee  very  passages  that  speak  of 
come  home,  except,  indeed,  they  have  them  into  proofs  positive  that  nothing  lint 
lighted  on  sometliing  as  good  oa  the  singing  should  be  allowed  in  the  aertice 
Moabtte  stone,  or  have  discovered  a  few  of  praise.  'The  harp,'  aays  he,  'ia  sn 
more  giant  cities  of  Bashan.  In  the  same  appropriate  object  in  the  vision  to  repre- 
way,  it  would  be  a  friendly  thing  to  suggest  sent  the  /atman  voice  or  larynx,  actnsitd 
even  to  profeaaors  of  Oriental  languages,  by  the  heart,  intellect,  and  will.'  In  this 
that  onless  they  have  really  aomeiluDg     ai^e  we  need  not  be  aatoniahed  that  tbe 
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EsttiblJihment  priDciple  Is  fonnd  by  odt 
lullior  ia  fall  development  in  chapter  xxi, 
U.  Buiirerewelo  adopt  the  above  line  of 

Ti re rp relation,  ne  »lioald  be  compelled  to 
aj,  tbst  HB  harps  aie  not  harps,  bat  the 
iamm  loinyx,  so  kings  are  not  kings,  bnt 
ire  ihe  people,  and  that  therefore  ite  haTo 
lere  iho  irininph  not  of  the  Ettablisbed 
ml  of  the  Volnntaiy  principle.  It  is  a 
Alj  wben  our  oim  pet  notions  are  taken 
u  ibe  Bible,  rather  tbao  the  Bible  allowed 
0  form  or  change  oar  notions.  While  in 
he  main  agreeing  with  Dr.  Glasgow's 
ine  of  interpretation,  we  notice  coasider- 
ble  confosion  in  hii  ideas  of  place  and 
late,  and  these,  unconseionsly  to  himself, 
nflDsnee  many  of  his  riews  of  parlicnlar 
•issages.  How  can  these  two  sentencei, 
«cuiTing  on  the  same  page  (65),  be  recoii- 
:iled,  or  what  is  their  meaning  ?  '  I  see  no 
liScultv  in  thinking  of  Christ  seated  ia 
-lorified  humanity  on  the  mediatorial 
troiiB  of  grace  in  tome  place,'  'The 
.ord'ji  seat  of  majesty  is  not  a  graviiaiirtg 
ifl«»,  that  needs  a  malerud  Tf»ling-plaee.' 
lariy  of  ihe  new  tranalaliona  gi»ea  are 
ot  improvements.  We  prefer  the  old 
srtioa  to  such  as  this:  'To  her  it  was 
ilea  that  the  might  be  clothed  in  brilliant 
ore  gaaze  ;  now  the  gauze  19  the  juetifi- 
•lions  of  the  sainu.'  The  second  book 
n  our  list  i*  more  worthy  of  attention, 
id  same  of  Mr.  Smith's  careful  stndies 
re  mech  to  be  commended.  Bis  idencifi- 
ition  of  the  hlasphemons  beast  with  the 
knticbrist,  a  man  oF  sin  whom  he  calls 
adss  second,  and  enpecti  yet  to  make  his 
ppearance,  is  striking.  Major  Shaw's 
'Smphlet  ia  very  trenchant,  and  whether 
i>  object  be  gained  or  not,  in  trying  to 
bow  tbst  Iiondon  is  the  Babylon  of  John, 
e  is  saccessfnl  in  showing,  that  both  from 
be  history  and  present  conditioa  of  onr 
onntry,  earnest,  prayerful  solicitude  for 
k>d's  cause  amoii^isi  ns  should  be  the 
tUtnde  of  erety  Christian, 

'ke  Wobdb  or  IBB  Nbw  TcBTiNsirr. 
By  Dr.  Milt-iqak  and  Dr.  Bohebih. 

Elinbnrgll:  T.AT.Cluk.    1S7S. 

?E  heartily  commend  this  manual,  which, 
iDcgh  meant  for  popular  use,  bears 
:iirb  of  diligent  thongitt  and  search  on 
le  part  of  the  writers.  Dr.  Roberts  care- 
ill]'  states  the  nature  and  amount  of 
arions  readings,  and  briefly  describes  Ihe 
isi.  and  ancient  Tereions  of  the  New 
'estament.  Dr.  Milligan  deals  with  the 
lets,  end  shows  what  are  the  principles  of 
election  and  claasilicatiou  in  the  mass  of 
atious  readings.  In  a  third  part,  results 
re  summed  np.  This  is  a  timely  work, 
tied  materially  to  pt^ore  the  way  for 
he  reeeptioa  of  that  new  translation  of 
h«  Sctiptorei  whioh  will  be  one  of  tbs 


LitilbBooih,  By  John  Binmii.  'Come 
and  Welcome," '  Greotnesa  of  the  Sonl,' 
'Pharisee  and  Publican,'  'Strait  Gate,' 
Abounding.' 


Londoi 
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Thsbs  beautiful  reprints  of  Banyai 
practical  treatises  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  all.  There  are  passages  in  some 
of  them  equal  to  anything  he  erer  wrote. 
Bnayan  was  a  great  preacher  a«  well  ai 
the  incomparable  dreamer,  and  good  would 
resnlC  were  these  little  books  on  great 
subjects  showered  over  the  whole  country, 
Beadere  of  Spnrgeon  onghi  to  be  readers 
of  Banyan,  for  the  London  preacher  bai 
got  much  of  bis  Saxon  directness  from 
the  Bedford  prisoner. 

Ths  Chbibtiah  Lm :  Av  Expobitioit 
or  Buhtan'i  PiLaam's  Phoobebs.  By 
Bev.  JxHBS  Blici,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

Wheiheb  the  Dreamer  of  Elstowe  may 
pass  for  the  father  of  our  novelists,  it  it 
certain  that  in  a  line  Of  composition  tike 
the  spiritual  romance  he  achieved  a  suc- 
cess beyond  all  attempts  of  writers  before' 
bis  time,  and  that  down  to  our  day  his 
Pilgriim's  Progrtu  retains  pre-eminence 
on  a  long  list  of  religious  allegories.  That 
wonderful  hook  has  commanded  admira- 
tion fTom  the  most  fastidious  critics,  for 
the  simple  beauty  of  its  language  and  the 
graphie  power  of  its  imagery;  while  for 
clearness  and  boldneis  in  the  statement  of 
evangelical  truth,  It  is  unequalled,  or  at 
least  not  excelled,  by  the  productions  of 
other  uninspired  men.  We  have  beei)  so 
familiar  with  the  book,  that  a  commentary 
on  its  pictnred  pages  was  never  deemed  ne- 
cessary ;  or  if  at  any  parts  of  tbe  visions  a 
diSlcitlly  in  discerning  the  purport  of  the 
representation  was  felt,  we  have  always 
bod  a  delight  in  aearehmg  after  Ihe  mean- 
ing, which  was  sure  to  be  reached  without 
the  help  of  an  expcsitor,  But  there  may 
be  many  readers  to  whom  an  explanation 


story  than  were  they  left  nnguided  in  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  its  sug- 
gestive metaphors.  Having  in  view  the 
instruction  of  such  a  class,  Dr.  Black  has 
published  the  volume  before  us.  All  vrbo 
know  the  minister  of  Wellington  Street 
will  elipecl  to  find  in  his  lectures  on  so. 
interesting  a  subject  tbe  fruit  of  a  mind 
well  versed  in,  and  firmly  attached  to,  Ibe 
vital  doetrines  of  our  faith ;  nor  will  they 
fail  to  trace  the  evidences  of  his  charac- 
teristic care  to  handle  satisfactorily  the 
TarioDs  important  aspects  of  Cbrisllui  ex- 
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peTience  with  whieli  he  iicsUed  to  grapple,  knowled^  of   Iha   dlrine,    itronglj   n- 

We   h*Te  gone  with   him,  chapter  after  padiating    Rothe's    Htranfie    divorce   of 

chapter,  in  followiag  the  iteps  of  the  dif-  morality  and  religion ;  and  having;  nmi- 

ferent  pilgrimi  whoM  walk  and  warfare  marily  treated  the  object  and   motiTe  of 

are  delinoated.     The  more  adiRQced  our  moral  actirity,  be  detule  ita  Tariona  kindi, 

IrogreH,  the  more  pleainrc  hare  we  had  in  and  cloiei  witb  delineating  tbo  ttiut  of 

is   effort  to  impreii  the  Teriliei  of  the  the  moral  life  in  penonal  perfection  and 

faith  on  the  heart.     And  thoie  wbo,  from  the  good  of  lociety .   We  are  not  altogether 

the  peraial  of  this  earlier  uction  of  Dr.  aatisfied  with  hii  dividon  of  moral  actiTiiy 

Btack'e  contemplated  plan  in  illnftTBting  per  w.    The  nomenclature  here  ii  apt  to 

John  Bonjan.   hare   reaped    (nbitantiu  repelthegeneralreader,  and  the  tranalator 

adTanta^  will,  like  onndve*,  welcome  has  not  done  everything  to   aofien  the 

him  again  to  the  field  of  anthonhip.  idiomatic  banhneai;   bat  thii   ie  only  a 

■  email  defect  Id  a  book  which  bean  narkg 

Chriitiam    Emm.       By    Dr.    Adolv  on  every  page  of  thorongh  (t&d j  and  pro- 

WtJTTXB,  late  Profeeaor  of  Tbeolo^  found  ChrigtiaD  feeling. 

at  Halle.    Translated  by  J.  P.  LacioiE.  

"°m.»,B„T.»i.oi.».  1.71  '^'"'•™,°;^'5,^""'"" 

Wb  are  disposed  to  place  ibis  translation  .     .       ,         „....'..„ 

ofWnrtke'swork  as'among  the  most  im-  __        I*J?™ :  J™"  »>•*"  *  Co. 

ponant  and  nseftil  of  the  «cent  pnblica-  p-"  ""ediiat.ons  were  composed  by  a 

Sons  of  Clark's  weU-known  finn.     The  '"J-".""'    ■""*   "=^^    ^J  >""   "   '  ™'' 

book  has  long  been  prised  in  Qennany,  *V';"'K  "'™''"   ">  the  >AKr,c6   of  the 

and  deserves  to  be  so  here  also.     Thongh  """i.ter.      They   are    plam    and    direct 

a  Lntberan,  Wnttke  was  on  the  whole  fair  ""tfmenti  of  tmth,  and  are  fitted  to  be 

Mid  impartial,  and  l.is  pages  contain  a  wefnl,   aU  the  more   that  they   are  the 

fnnd  of  well-digested  information  on  all  words  of  aman  ofbneiiieis,  who  w  at  the 

the  branches  of  the  greet  snbjeet  dUcnssed.  """^  "°"  fervent  in  epint. 
While  we  have  in  oar  langnage  no  lack  of 
books  on  Etbica  aimply,  we  do  need  much 
a  thorongb    gnide    to   Christian    Bibjct. 

Wardlaw's  book  is  now  far  behind  tbe  re-         

qniremenu  of  the  ago.     Protestant  theo-  Edlnbiirgh:  PnlilliaingCcinp«T.    11J». 

li^iani,inBToidingthe  Jesnitieaieasaistry  Thb  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Moir  is  the 

of  tbe  Romish  Cfanrch,  hare  been  tempted  old  one,  that  the  Seven  Chnrchea  addressed 

to   deal   snperficially   with    the   varions  by  onr  Lord  throogh  the  Apostle   John 

branches   of   Chrutian    dnty,   and    with  symbolise  the  entire  Christian  dispenia- 

Christian   morality  as  a  science.      With  tion,  divided  into  seven  epochs  of  nneqoal 

Ereat  jndgment,  Wnttko  begins  with  the  lengths,     Each  ohureh  is  supposed  to  re- 

istorical  ground,  and  in  his  first  volnme  present  a  period  of  Church  hialory,  and 

passes  in  review  the  chief  ethical  systems  the  general  features  of  each  period  are 

of  the  heathen  world,  calminating  in  the  represented,   both  by  the  naroo  of  the 

teaching  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  particular  church  and  the  thinga  asserted 

He  then  passes  to  the  Old  Testament  and  of  't-    What  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this 

Jewish   Ethics;    and   finally,   traces  tbo  view  has  been  saidberefairiy  and  fordblji 

coarse   of  ChristUn  Ethics  through   the  though  one  great  difficulty  remains,  ihsl 

Eariy  Choroh  and  Middle  Ages  to  the  "a  have  no  hint  of  this  interpretation  m 

most  recent  philosophy.    His  remarks  on  Hi«  Epislles  themselves. 

tbe  Evangelical  Ethics  of  the  nineteenth  

century,  with  criticisms  on  Schleiermacber  THEWoRKHOTADOueiri*.— Vol.  7.  Tbe 

andRotha,thoQKhnece«sarilyhrief,deBervo  Trinity.      Vol.  8,    Sermon    on    the 

careful  study.   WilhacouiiderableamoQut  Mount,  and  Harmony  of  the  Ersn- 

of  do){matic  assertion,   which    does    not  gelisCs. 

fail. him  in  his  dealing  with  the  greatest  Edinburgbi  t.  at  Ciirk.  isji. 
names  in  Charcb  History,  he  has  a  power  Tan  mode  of  thought  in  much  of  Augns- 
ofjast  exposition  and  candid  appreciation  tine's  work  on  the  Trinity  is  far  removed 
of  what  was  good  even  in  the  most  de-  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiu. 
fective  systems.  In  the  second  volnme.  The  chief  part  is  taken  up  with  discnssing 
we  have  discnased  the  first  of  the  three  tbe  analoeical  trinity  in  man.  The  reason- 
forms  nnder  which  he  treats  the  subject  ingis  stiikingthoughfaiiciful,Anditsb(ar- 
itself,  vi I.  tbe  moral  life  as  ideal,  or  nc-  ing  on  the  great  enbjecC  diecassed  consider- 
cordtng  to  the  will  of  God.  Beginning  ably  remote.  Undoubtedly,  since  man  was 
with  man  himself,  he  shovrs  howknowledge  made  in  the  image  of  God,  we  are  bound 
of  hnman  nature  involve*  and  demands  to  search  for  traces  of  that  likeaeH  in  the 
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makemiil  temper  of  the  hamaa  wnl;  and  may  ba  mvlfl   oleu,  let  ni  inppoie,  for 

10  Angnsiiue  diacnasei   at  great   lengtb  example,   the  ease  of  one  weA  in  his 

the  threefold  division  of  the  mind  itaelf,  limbB,  who  cannot  walk.      In    the   flrst 

the  knowledge  whereby  the  mind  knoivs  place,  be  is  to  be  healed  and  Btrengthened 

ii«eir,  and  the  love  whereby  it  lorei  both  lo   as  to  be  able  to  walk;   and  to  this, 

iuelf  and  iw  knowledge  of  itself ;   then  refen  the  expreuionHebas  nied,  "Aik.'' 

puses  to  the   trioitT  of  the  mind — vix,  But  what  advantage  I«  it  that  be  ia  now 

memory,   UDderstanmnjc,   and  will;    and  able  to  walk,  or  even  ran,  if  he  should  go 

lanly,  finds  a  trinity  in  the  things  them-  astray    by  devtons    paths?      A    second 

telvei  that  are  seen  tbroagh  the  body —  thing,  therefore,  is  that   he  shonld  find 

Til.  ihe   bodily  objeat    itself,    the   form  the  road  that  leads  to  the  place  at  which 

thence  impressed  on  the  eye,  and  the  pur-  he  wishes  to  arrive ;   and  when  be  has 

pose  of  the  will  eombining  ^e  two.  kept  that  road,  and  arrired  at  the  very 

Those  to  whom  it   is  given  may  find  place  where  he  wishes  to  dwell,  if  be  find 

"-* — •'■""ing  to  their  faiih  in  this  sup-  it  closed,  it  will  be  of  no  nse  either  that  be 

r  trinity;  for  ordinary  pnrpasus  has   been  able  to  walk,  or  that  he  has 

uiemiwi  conviDcing  appeal  is  to  the  law  walked  and  arrived,  nnless  it  be  opened 

and  the  testimony.  to  him.    To  this,  tfaerefore,  the  expression 

The  '  Commenlary  on  the  Sermon  on  refers  which  has  been  used.  "Knock."' 

the  Mount '  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  In  Che  treatise  on  '  The  Harmony  of  the 

Angnitine's  exegetical  skill.     His  Inter*  Gospels,'  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile 

preialions   are  still  fanciful   (Veqnenlly ;  apparent  differences  between   the   scsee- 

the  nnniber  seven  seems  to  drive   bim  ments   of  the  evangeliits.      Aagnstine's 

nTStically   mad;    but   on  the  whole  the  total  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  and  bat  partial 

Itadent  will   be  rewarded   by  the   keen  knowled^of  Greek,  ware  great  hindrances 

ipiritoal  insight  displayed.     What  can  be  to  the  sncoessfal  solniion  of  diffieulties, 

more  terse  than   the  explanation  of  the  many  of  which  are  iingnistic.     Yet  there 

threefold  order  in  prayer  in  Matt.  vii.  7 :  ii  much  to  interest  the  Biblical  critic  in 

— 'lu  order,  therefore,  that  these   three  this,  which  he  himself  calls,  'a  laborious 

things — tU.  asking,  seeking,  knocking—  piece  of  liteiature,' 


DEATH  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE.' 
Dr.  Jobn  Todd,  well  known  in  thia  coontiy  aa  the  author  of  the  Student's  Guide, 
died  at  nttetield  on  the  34th  of  August,  in  his  73d  year. 

He  WS8  not  a  man  for  whom  originality  or  any  trsniKendent  intellectual  power 
could  be  claimed,  but  hie  works  have  had  an  unusual  poptilarity,  and  been  eminently 
pradactive  of  good.  Led  to  have  recotuae  to  authorutip  in  order  to  jsoride  support 
iix  a  widowed  mother  bereft  of  her  reason,  numerous  works  were  published  by  him, 
the  beet  known  being  his  i-eclures  to  Children,  Kidine  Student's  Guide.  Of  the  former, 
which  has  been  tranglated  into  Dutch,  Gertnan,  French,  Greek,  Danish,  and  other 
langnagee,  200,000  cppica  have  been  issued.  What  number  of  the  Guide,  which 
has  been  tranalated  into  French,  has  been  sold  we  cannot  say,  but  both  m  America 
sad  this  country  it  has  been  very  great.  For  students,  thu  Qiade  ia  invaluable, 
being  both  instructive  and  stimulating. 

Dr.  'SoiA  was  ordained  in  1837  as  paatM  of  the  church  in  Groton,  Mass. ;  and  in 
1811  was  translated  to  the  first  ohurch  in  FittsEeld.  The  Boston  Congregalionalisi, 
itfoting  to  bim,  says :  '  His  quaint  earnestness  of  speech,  his  apt  e^ntheta,  his 
grotfsqne  compnriBonB,  hia  charming  parables,  and,  in  general,  the  wonderful  power 
which  be  had  of  bringing  imagination  and  fancy  to  the  aid  of  reason  in  her  work, 
made  him  remarkable,  and  not  of(«n  to  be  approached,  in  his  power  both  as  a 
speaker  and  a  writer,'  And  the  same  paper  says :  '  He  was  always  a  ready  sup- 
porter and  a  fervid  counsellor  of  missions,  home  and  foreign,  of  Sabbath  schools, 
^ndof  goodrefonn.'  Dnring  hia  ministry  the  benevolent  and  missionary  cont^bu- 
tioos  of  his  church  increased  tenfold,  and  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  consider- 
ably over  £30,000,  while  over  1000  persons  were  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  by  him. 

_  Writing  to  bis  people  in  1870,  he  said :  '  I  should  like  if  I  may  have  that  grace 
^ven  me  for  wloch  I  pn^ ,  so  to  behave  and  do  aright  that  I  may  spend  the 
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MAILING'S  LETTER  TO  THE  IRISH  CATHOLIC  PRIMATE. 
Unable  to  preftch  at  the  opemng  of  the  Armagli  Cathedral,  as  he  had  engaged  to 
do,  Archbishop  Manning  baa  since  written  and  put  into  print  a  tetter  to  his  brotiier 
prelate,  the  Irish  FrimaCe,  in  which  he  tells  him  gome  of  the  tUngs  be  had  meant 
to  cay  in  regard  to  the  seclJonB  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  letter  is  in  some  respects  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  ably  written,  aa  most  of  the 
productions  ara  which  hare  come  from  his  pen  ;  but  it  diaplaya  a  good  deal  of 
Popish  cunning,  here  and  there  a  little  of  the  P<^iih  animus,  aud  not  a  little  cd 
Popish  blindness. 

The  Archbishop  ;s  loud  in  his  praises  of  Ireland,  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  more 
Christian  in  faith,  pnrei  in  morals,  and  freer  from  ordinary  crime  than  any  other 
country  I  We  presnme  that  Dr.  Manning  beHevee  this,  and  expects  others  to 
believe  it.  That  be  should  applaud  Ireland's  faith  was  to  be  expected ;  but  with 
the  knowledge  which  he  must  nare  of  the  agrarian  outrages  that  ore  so  grievous  a 
blot  on  that  unhappy  country,  and  the  riots  which  disgrace  it,  not  to  speak  of  any 
other  Climes,  we  marvel  that  he  could  have  praised  the  law-abiding  chwacter  of  its 
people.  One  thing  we  know,  and  that  is,  that  our  statialdcs  of  crime  show  that 
these  same  Irish,  when  they  come  to  our  peaceful  shores,  contribute  the  largest 
number  to  the  criminal  list.  If  they  are  mild  as  lambs  in  Ireland,  they  undergo  an 
eztrxvdinary  transformation  for  the  worse  when  they  cross  the  Channel ! 

The  Archbishop  is  distressed  abont  the  nations  generally,  as  they  are  all,  or  most 
of  them,  drifting  away  from  the  true  faith,  and  separating  between  the  State  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  for  England  he  has  grave  fears,  but  for  Ireland  he  is 
full  of  hope.  He  holds  that  Ireland  was  never  so  united,  never  bo  prosperous, 
never  had  so  much  political  power,  never  had  so  much  of  the  land,  since  the  dark 
days  of  disinheritance,  in  Catholic  hands ;  and  on  these  grounds  be  believes,  that 
if  Ireland  will  only  keep  fast  by  the  Catholic  faith,  its  prosperity  is  morally  certain. 

There  is  much  which  we  could  say  in  regard  to  these  statementa  did  our  space 
permit,  but  we  have  room  only  for  a  word  or  two.  "We  refuse  to  idaitify,  as  Dr. 
Manning  does,  the  Christian  faith  with  Catholicism ;  and  we  further  refuse  to  hold 
with  bim  that  a  nation  is  casting  away  its  faith  merely  because  it  is  ceasing  to  be 
Gathohc,  or  because  it  will  not  officially  stamp  any  form  of  religion  as  tiie  tme 
religion,  and  salary  its  teachers.  A  nation  has  faiUi  when  rdigion  ia  a  living 
power  in  the  heart  of  its  citizens ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  such  a  power,  and  not 
where  there  is  a  l^al  recognition  of  it,  that  it  gives  secnrity  for  the  txtHoratiaii 
of  Bodal  order  and  the  promotion  of  social  prosperity.  So  fiv  from  Catholicism 
being  a  condition  of  Ireland's  progrcn,  we  helieve  it  has  been  at  the  root  of  In- 
land's miseries,  and  that,  nnkas  it  can  be  eradicated,  there  is  no  bright  future  foi 
that  country. 

The  Edncation  question  is  the  one  to  which  the  Archbishop  gives  the  palm  d 
importance.  In  dealing  with  it,  he  oonfeHsea  that  he  erred  when  h«  apivoved  of 
Ur.  Gladstone's  Univerraty  meaanre,  and  that  when  the  Irish  prelates  pulilished 
their  condemnation  of  it,  he  at  once  saw  the  tmth  and  justice  of  tlieir  poeWoa! 
But  we  hmnbly  think  that  these  same  prelates  made  a  great  mistake  for  them- 
■elvea.  They  had  more  concession  in  that  measure  than  they  are  likely  to  have 
offered  them  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  Archbi^op  praises  our  Scotch  Act, 
and  professes  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  aimilar  Act  for  Ireland.  We  do 
not  thiok  oar  Scotch  Act  perfect — very  far  from  it ;  and  the  Archbishop's  praiK 
in  no  way  shakes  our  confidence  in  tliis  conviotion.  Bat  wonld  the  hiaku  jH«latei 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it?  We  do  not  bdieve  they  would.  Nay,  if  tbtir 
pastorals  are  to  be  trusted,  they  could  not ;  for  under  the  Scotch  Act  reugioua  and 
secular  instrnction  cannot  be  blended,  as  these  prelates  maintain  they  must  be 
blended.  Why,  then.  Dr.  Manning's  praise  of  our  Act  ?  Evidently  to  eeovK  a 
measure  which  the  prelates  may  be  able  so  to  manipulate  in  the  working,  that  Ibey 
may  practically  accomplish  by  it  what  they  have  been  all  along  contending  for, 
and  thus  '  saturate  '  secular  training  with  their  Popery. 
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^e  confeai,  and  we  are  aony  that  we  iLoold  haye  to  uf  it,  that  tbe  more  we 
itodj  Dr.  Maiming'a  moTementa  and  eermona,  tlie  leu  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in 
his  perfect  transpareiKy.    He  ia  a  man  to  be  watched.    The  oul^  pomt  in  which 

Protestants  woofd  do  well  to  imitate  him  is  in  hii  unwearied  activity. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  BRIGANDAGE  IN  ITALY. 
We  bave  not  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  chronicling  an^hiug  connected  with 
brigandage ;  but  aa  we  find  that  tbe  Papal  authoritiea  nave  rather  befriended  the 
dcn)eradoes  who  have  canaed  ao  much  terror  and  loaa  in  Italy,  end  have  given  the 
It^Uan  Government  no  end  of  trouble  in  banting  them  down,  we  think  some  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  ia  not  without  valae,  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  of  the 
ipiritnal  anthorities  in  the  TaUcan.  Tbe  facta  which  we  are  to  adduce  are  given  by 
Uie  Roman  eoTTespondent  of  the  Z)ai^  3'eiri.  In  the  Neapolitan  territory,  brigandage 
had  risen  to  sut^  a  height,  that  the  wealthier  class  of  the  population  were  a&aid  to 
reside  on  theii  properties  in  the  rural  diatricta,  and  rushed  into  tbe  towna.  The 
brigand  chiefs  were  joined,  after  Ferdinand's  expulsion  from  Naplea,  by  numben  of 
his  disbanded  soldiera,  and  then  '  brigandage  assumed  a  politico-religmua  character.' 
Hundreds  of  the  peaaanta,  t<x),  thonght  fit  to  become  brigands  aa  occauon  offered ; 
bnt  throogh  the  rigorous  measures  ol  General  Fallavicini,  they  were  speedily  cured 
of  this  propensity.  Theprof  eauonal  brigands,  however,  whom  the  peasants  often 
■heltered,  were  more  di^dt  to  deal  with. 

'Fios  EX.,'  says  this  correspondent,  'came  to  their  aid.  Thete  ahomiTuible 
tcTttchei  trere potitively  rtceived  and  bUsied  at  the  Vatican,  and  many  may  remember 
the  diplomatio  controversy  which  arose  between  Italy  and  France  on  account  of 
the  bnganda  Gipriano  and  Giona  la  Gala.  These  two  brigand  chiefs,  after  having 
commitlBd  tike  most  barbarous  atrocities,  and  murdered  many  men  and  women, 
took  refnee  in  the  Papal  States,  and  through  the  (pod  offices  of  Cardinal  Antonelli 
cUtined  from  the  French  Consul  paesporbg,  in  which  they  were  described  aa  "  two 
msrchants."  The  Italian  authorities  were  informed  of  this  fact,  and  when  the 
French  steamer  from  Civita  Vecchia  reached  Genoa,  the  prefect  Gualt«rio  ordered 
it  to  he  viaited,  and  the  two  travellers  were  arrested.  But  the  French  Government 
made  an  extraordinary  fuss,  and  they  were  handed  over  to  France.  They  were 
poliuly  taken  care  of,  and  after  many  commimicationa  were  sent  to  Italy,  on  oon- 
dilion  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  These  two  men,  who  bad  been  Uie  terror 
oF  a  whole  province,  and  bad  committed  positive  murders  by  tbe  dozen,  bad  thor 
liTca  sparea  through  the  good  offices  of  tlie  French  and  Papal  Governments,  and 
are  still  shut  up  in  the  Italian  penal  settlemenla.' 

These  facta  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Papacy,  and 
ihow  that  it  will  not  onlv  wink  at  wickedneaa,  but  even  bleis  it,  if  it  ia  thought 
tbat  injury  can  be  done  tdereby  to  those  whom  it  diglikea. 

'  The  moral  onpport,'  this  aame  correspondent  tells  na,  '  accorded  by  the  Papal 
Qovemment  to  brigands  waa  a  great  thing  for  them,  because  they  had  only  to  keep 
near  the  frontier,  and  cross  it  the  moment  the  Italian  troops  were  npon  them.* 
Fortunately  this  is  now  ended,  but  no  thanks  to  Pio  Nono.  The  Italian  occupation 
of  Rome  terminated  it ;  and  now  we  learn  that  Mangi — the  last  of  the  briganda, 
ud  the  moat  atrocious  of  villains — has  been  shot  down,  and  his  whole  baud 
captured,  to  tbe  great  joy  of  the  diatrict  where  be  committed  his  outrages. 

Archbiah^  Vanning  insiats  on  Popery  being  an  essential  condition  of  sodal 
pnttress.  We  commend  these  facts  to  ins  study,  that  in  his  next  pastoral  he  may 
''wlicale  the  conduct  of  Antonelli,  and  prove — not  simply  assert — that  the  most 
Catholic  countries  are  the  freest  from  crime,  the  moat  civilised,  and  the  most 
pMsperous. 

THE  OLD  CATHOUCS. 
>HE  '  Old  Cathdica '  have  this  year  held  their  third  annual  congress  at  Constance, 
and  bavB  now  fairly  organissed  their  Church.     In  Dr.  Beinkena  they  have  an 
admiratle  bishop,  who  is  warmly  supported  by  many  able  and  devoted  men,  both 
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■  derical  and  lay  ;  and  tbey  can  now  number  in  GerniBny  50,000  adherenta.  In 
FniBfd&  there  are  23  congregations,  numbering  in  the  aggref^te  14,000 ;  io 
Bararia,  33  congregations,  with  a  totel  of  13,000 ;  in  Baden,  if?  congregationH,  with 
9000 ;  while  there  are  congregationB  scattered  throughout  Oennany ,  which  bring 
np  the  whole  atrength  of  tiio  Old  CatlioUc  party  to  the  figure  we  hare  given.  Dr. 
Beinkeos  is  about  to  ordain  prieeta,  while  tnere  are  six  jonng  peiBOna  atudjing  for 
the  priestJiood.  When  the  number  of  bia  prieets  are  increaaed,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  large  aoceaaiou  from  among  the  people. 

The  congreaa  at  Constance,  which  was  regarded  with  enthosiaBtic  interest  by  the 
inhabitants,  was  mainly  occupied  in  drafting  a  constitution  for  the  government  of 
the  Church.  Among  the  stmngera  present  sympathizing  with  the  movement,  were 
Beia  Howboq,  M.  de  PreasenE^,  the  Abb^  Miciiaud,  Dr.  Lyman,  Biabop-elect  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Archprieet  Yaaeilieff,  from  the  Greek  Church  in  Rusaia.  The 
formal  recognition  of  the  Old  Catholic  party  as  forming  a  Church  has  not  yet  been 
given  by  the  State,  but  amurances  have  been  received  from  Prince  Biamuck  and 
Dr.  Falk  that  this  will  not  be  withheld ;  and  the  effect  of  this  recognition  will  be, 
that  priests  coming  over  to  the  Old  Catholic  party  cannot  be  ouBt«d  bom  theit 
livings.  But  this  State -intermeddling,  while  it  may  apparently  help  at  the  outset, 
will  hinder  in  the  end. 

At  the  Congress,  it  waa  agreed  to  open  up  commnnication  with  n<Hi-Papa] 
ChurchcB,  so  that  the  Old  Catholics  have  fairly  broken  with  Boma  Thar 
recently  elected  bishop,  Dr.  Reinkena,  haa  also  refused  to  have  his  election  notified 
to  Borne,  which  ia  significant  of  fom^  separation.  The  Janaenist  Church  <A 
Utrecht,  which  has  all  along  notified  the  election  of  its  bishops  to  the  Papal  See, 
though  the  Pope  has  regularly  declined  to  recognise  them,  has  now  also  resolred 
to  make  this  notification  no  longer. 

We  may*  also  note  in  this  connection,  as  likely  to  add  to  the  mortification  of  ti>e 
Papacy,  that  its  claims  are  no  leas  atontly  resisted  by  the  Armenian  Chnrch  tbia 
by  the  Old  Catholics.  The  Armenian  Catholics,  who  hold  by  the  IVidentJue 
Decrees,  but  have  not  yet  accepted,  nor  are  likely  to  accept,  those  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  have  hitherto  maiotaitied  that  it  waa  not  necessary  that  the  election  of 
their  bishops  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and  although  they  notified  the 
election,  yet  the  bishops  did  not  wait  for  any  answer  from  Borne,  but  entered  at 
once  upon  their  office.  In  1867  Pins  ix.  issued  a  bull,  interfering  with  this 
'  right  of  election,  and  clidming  to  have  the  poirer  to  select  a  patriarch  from  such 
'  names  as  might  be  sent  him.  But  the  Arcneniana  would  not  submit  to  this,  and 
wheu  the  time  came,  they  elected,  as  usual,  their  own  patriarch.  The  Pope  laid 
them  under  eicommunication,  and  appoioted  another  person  as  patriarch,  to  whom 
some  time  ago  he  addressed  a  long  encyclical  letter  to  conciliate  the  refractories, 
bat  to  no  pnrpoee. 

To  tne  Pope's  nominee  a  few  of  the  Armenians  adhere,  but  the  great  body  of 
them  maintain  their  independence.  With  the  latter  party  the  Turkish  Goveiv- 
ment  has  sympathized,  and  has  put  them  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  church 

aerty.  They  have  now  a  complete  hierarchy  of  nearly  20  archbi^ops  and 
ipa.  But  for  the  distance,  one  or  more  of  the  bishops  would  have  be^  present 
at  and  taken  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  Old  Catholic  bishop.  Dr.  Bebkens. 

With  the  Melchitee,  Haronites,  Chaldeans,  and  Syrians,  the  Pope  has  been  trying 
to  play  the  same  game  as  with  the  Armenians,  and  with  the  like  want  of  succeea 
The  bull  in  which  he  thundered  against  them  he  has  been  compelled  to  withdra*, 
and  they  enjoy,  and  are  determiu^  to  hold,  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  which  they 
have  long  possessed. 

These  facts  are  not  encouraging  for  the  Papacy,  and,  taken  in  connection  witli 
what  is  transpiring  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  are  enough  to  convioM 
the  '  Papal  outlook '  that  for  Peter's  barque  there  ia  breezy  weather  ahead  1 
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A  FREE  CHURCH  VERSUS  ERASTIANISM. 

A  LECTURE  DBLIVEBED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  UNITED  PBE8BY- 
TERIAN  DrVIKITY  HALL,  AUGUST  5,  1873,  BY  PEOFESSOK  HABPEE. 

LiBEBTT  is  man's  birthright,  whether  viewed  as  an  iodividnal  or  as  a  member 
o[  society.  In  the  latter  capacity  his  aatnral  liberty  is  restricted  in  so  far 
as  the  good  order  of  the  commnnity  requires,  that  all  may  ia  common  enjoy 
the  protection  which  living  in  society  affords.  But  the  limits  which  this 
conation  implies  are  not  so  mach  a  restraint  npon  personal  liberty  as  a 
saf^nard  botli  of  personal  and  of  pnblic  freedom. 

To  the  Chnrch,  as  a  social  institution,  these  principles  are  equally  applicable, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  the  Chnrch  subsists  in  a  bigher  sphere,  and 
that  her  claim  of  right  is  of  corresponding  sacredness.  The  Chnrch  as  much 
as  the  State  is  an  organized  body,  having  its  head  and  members,  its  goTera- 
ment  and  laws,  officers  and  functions,  all  working  together  towards  the  ends 
of  its  institution  as  the  kingdom  of  Jesns  Christ.  It  is  an  irtvpeiium  in  im- 
perio.  But  though  the  Church  claims  and  exercises  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  its  authority  is  over  conscience,  not  over  man's  outward  estate, 
and  therefore  does  not  interfere  with  civO  government  as  an  ordinance  for 
the  pnblic  good.  The  weapons  of  its  warfare  are  spiritnal,  no(;  carnal ;  and 
far  from  warring  after  the  flesh,  or  striving  to  divide  with  the  powers  of  this 
world  the  jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  them,  the  aggressive  aims  of  the 
Church  are  to  train  and  prepare  men  for  a  future  life,— -a  training  which 
^rves  to  make  them  better  subjects  of  earthly  government,  vrithont  encroach- 
u^  in  any  point  on  its  Intimate  domain. 

In  this  her  appropriate  sphere,  the  Church  claims  to  be  free  from  human 
«onkoL  She  claims  this  freedom  in  the  name  of  Christ,  her  Divine  Head, 
•Jo  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  sole  and  supreme.  We  say,  then,  the 
Church  is  free,  de  jure  divino,  to  act  in  her  own  proper  sphere,  as  other 
**JMitiM  are  free  to  act  in  theirs. 

As  a  body  of  believers,  the  Church  claims  a  right  to  profess  and  to  teach 
the  will  of  Christ  her  Head  to  all  who  will  give  ear  to  her  message.  As  an 
organized  body,  which  administfirs  ordinances  for  her  growth  and  establJsh- 
"leut,  she  claims  the  liberty  of  dispensing  the  word  and  sacraments.  As  a 
*U-goremii^  body,  the  Chnrch  claims  the  right  to  jndge  of  qaalific»t:ons 
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tor  her  fellowship ;  to  admit  and  to  exclade  withont  being  controlled  by  any 
Becalar  anthority.  These  are  claims  which  God  and  conscience  and  im- 
partial reason  combine  to  enforce,  and  which  the  Chnrch  cannot  snrrender 
or  compromise  withoat  nnfaithfnlaess  to  her  Divine  Head  and  to  her  high 
vocation. 

Views  antagonistic  to  these  claims  of  Church  power  and  independence  are 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Erastianism.  The  designation  is 
one  of  varions  meaning,  including  different  degrees  of  seenlar  interference 
with  and  control  over  the  Church  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  government. 
In  one  form  or  other  it  has  been  the  cause  of  no  small  controversy,  and  in 
our  own  country  has  deeply  affected  the  position,  privileges,  and  peace  of  all 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Erastus— from  whom  the  theory  has  its  name — was  a  physician  of  Heidel- 
berg of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  work  which  made  his  name  memorable 
as  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  published  in  1659.  The  author 
handles  Uie  question  whether  excommunication  is  a  divine  ordinance  or  a 
human  invention.  His  argument  aims  at  proving  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  designed  for  all  who  choose  to  partake  of  it ;  that  it  is 
an  open  table,  which  every  man  professing  the  gospel  may  approach  without 
challenge  on  account  of  his  sins ;  that  the  sole  function  of  the  ministry  is  to 
teach  and  admonish ;  that  the  punishment  of  offences  pertains  alone  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  consequently  that  the  infliction  of  censures  by  the 
Chnrch  is  an  act  of  usurped  authority,  and  that  the  self-government  of  the 
Church,  as  far  as  it  involves  any  real  exercise  of  Church  power,  is  a  clEum 
without  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture.  Erastos'  argument  is  drawn  mainly  from 
the  Old  Testament.  He  reasons  by  analogy.  Israelites,  being  circumcised, 
were  commanded,  the  wicked  not  excepted,  to  eat  the  Passover,  to  attend 
the  solemn  feasts,  and  to  eat  their  tithes  before  the  Lord.  Hence,  says 
Erastus,  all  baptized  persons  have  a  right  to  the  sacraments  and  privileges 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  worshippers  under  the 
law  were  commanded  to  approach  the  altar  with  offerings  of  atonement, 
and  to  worship  in  the  spirit  which  these  typical  oblations  imphed.  It  was 
not  as  one  walking  in  his  wickedness  that  the  Israelite  entered  into  the  courts 
of  the  Lord,  but  as  one  confessing  his  sins  over  the  head  of  an  expiatoiy 
victim,  and  hearkening  to  the  call  to  wash  his  hands  in  innocency,  and  so 
encompass  the  altar  of  God,  The  moral  lesson  of  their  typical  worship  was 
as  plain  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  characters  of  light  on  the  porch  of  the 
temple  t  '  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  T  sajth 
the  Lord :  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ; 
and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats. 
When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hatli  required  thb  at  yoiu-  hand,  to 
tread  my  courts?  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.'  'Wash  you,  make  you  clean; 
pntaway  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil;  learn 
to  do  well'  Passing  to  the  New  Testament,  Erastus  quotes  the  case  of  John 
the  Baptist,  who  baptized  all  that  came  to  him,  but  overlooks  the  meaning 
of  the  rite  as  a  profession  of  repentance  and  newness  of  life.  EUs  argument 
from  Matt,  xviii.  15-18  may  be  taken  once  for  all  as  a  specimen  of  his 
method  of  exegesis.  'Tell  it  to  the  Church'  he  makes  out  to  mean  'Tel! 
it  to  the  magistrate.'  Therefore  discipline  is  a  matter  for  the  civil  magistrate 
to  take  in  hand.  The  Church  may  speak  her  mind,  but  has  no  power  to 
censure  offenders,  or  to  cast  out  the  wicked  and  unclean.  Old  Testamoit 
theocracy  is  perpetuated  in  the  office  of  the  Christian  magistrate. 

Now,  what  are  the  results  of  this  theory  as  regards  the  hljerties  of  the 
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Charch!  Its  independence  is  Tirtoally  annihilated  when  its  Belf-gOTernmeot 
is  denied.  Withont  the  power  of  discipline,  all  other  power  for  the  great 
ends  of  the  Chnrch  ia  virtnally  nentralized.  She  bears  her  Lord's  com- 
mission to  call  on  men  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  trnth ;  to  call  on 
them  to  repent  and  to  be  added  to  the  Chnrch,  among  snch  as  shall  be  saved. 
But  how  shall  this  commiBsion  be  fnlfilled  in  its  scope  and  spirit  if  the 
Chorch  has  no  right  to  discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  the  nnworthy,  no 
intrinsic  power  to  maintain  its  character  as  a  body  who  have  complied  with 
the  call  to  'come  out  and  be  separate?'  Of  what  avail  the  ordering 
mailers  of  outward  conveniency,  of  providing  for  the  regular  dispensation 
of  ordinances,  when  the  vital  matter  of  practical  godliness  is  neglected  and 
opposed  t  Bereft  of  the  power  of  discipUne,  the  Chnreh  loses  an  essential 
feature  of  its  character  as  a  spiritnal  body  distinct  from  the  world,  and  is 
left  ^thout  the  means  of  self-defence. 

Erastua  was  not  the  first  Erastian.  Erastianlsm  was  known,  in  England 
before  it  became  known  nnder  Eraatus'  name.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a 
recoil  from  the  nsnrpations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had 
planted  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  princes  and  on  the  conscience  of  the  people. 
Tbe  Church  had  proved  to  be  a  grasping,  grinding  tyranny.  It  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  a  just  and  righteous  retribution  had  the  cry  been 
raised, '  Strip  her  of  her  power,  which  she  has  arbitrarily  abnsed  to  excom- 
mnnicate  kings  and  potentates,  and  to  keep  all  ranks  of  men  subject  to 
bondage  by  the  terrors  of  her  anathema.  Let  the  mi^istrate  wrest  the 
pastoral  staff  from  priestly  hands,  which  have  used  it  as  a  baiUfFa  tmneheon 
or  as  a  two-edged  sword,  and  let  hira  wield  it  to  curb  the  encroachments  of  the 
hierarchy  on  the  liberties  of  mankind.'  We  might  suppose  this  to  have  been 
said.  We  could  imagine  ourselves  enjoying  such  high-spirited  Erastianism 
as  this  in  those  dark  and  dreadful  days,  when  the  Inquisition  perpetrated 
secret  tortures  and  deaths  in  its  infernal  dungeons,  and  when  its  emissaries 
tit  their  fires  and  let  loose  their  bloodhoands  to  lay  waste  the  herit^e  of 
Rod.  At  different  times  before  the  Reformation,  crowned  heads,  galled  by 
the  encroachments  and  arrogance  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  had  ventnred  to 
break  a  lance  with  them  ;  bnt  the  contest  for  the  most  part  was  about  col- 
liitioa  to  benefices  and  the  right  of  investiture,  rather  than  the  general 
question  of  the  Church's  intrinsic  power.  The  rc-sult  of  these  contests 
seemed  rather  to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Papacy  than 
the  weakening  ofits  foundations.  Matters,  however,  were  ripening  for  a 
change ;  althongh,  np  almost  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  the  Pope 
and  the  priesthood  pushed  their  unblushing  pretensions,  unaware  of  the 
storm  which  was  about  to  break  forth  upon  them,  on  the  appeal  of  a  few  brave 
hearts  to  the  insulted  common  sense  and  exhausted  patience  of  mankind. 

The  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  which  had  ended  so  ignominionsly  at  the  tomb 
of  Thomas  k  Becket,  broke  out  anew  upon  a  different  issue,  and  with 
very  different  results,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vni,,  at  once  defraider  of  the 
laith  and  uanrper  of  the  Pope's  supremacy.  Driven  on  by  sensnal  impulses 
and  an  inflexible  temper,  he  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  was  declared 
hy  an  obsequious  parliament  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  with  power  '  to  visit  and  repress,  redress,  reform,  order.  Correct, 
f^wn,  or  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enor- 
nuties  which  fall  mider  any  spiritnal  authority  or  jurisdiction.'  Under  the 
gentie  Edward  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  was  strengthened  by  additional 
penalties.  Mary  dropped  the  title,  bnt  it  wae  resumed  by  Elizabeth,  and 
bM  been  worn  by  the  monarchy  of  England  ever  since.    Nor  does  the 
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Church  conceal  her  bondage.  She  holds  her  articles  under  -the  eegis  of  a 
rojai  declaration,  that  -*h]s  Majesty,  being  by  God's  ordinance  according 
to  OUT  just  title  defender  of  the  faith  and  supreme  govemer  of  the  Chnrch 
within  these  oar  dominions,  with  the  advice  of  onr  l^tehops  have  thought  fit 
to  make  this  declaration,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  do  cod- 
tain  the  trne  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  agreeable  to  Ood's  word, 
which  we  do  therefore  ratify  and  confirm,  prohibitmg  the  least  difference 
from  the  said  Articlea;  that  we  are  snpreme  governor  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  that  out  of  our  princely  care,  that  the  churchmen  may  do  the 
work  proper  to  them,  upon  their  humble  desire  shall  have  licence  under  our 
broad  seal  to  do  all  sach  tEiings  as  shall  concern  the  settled  conntenance  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  which  we  will 
not  endure  any  varymg  or  departing  in  the  least  degree.' 

Agreeably  to  this  iiigh  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  Church  most  appeal 
to  the  monarch,  acting  throi^h  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Conncil,  to  deter- 
mine what  ia  her  creed  when  questions  arise  of  doubtful  interpi-etation.  And 
these  in  our  own  day  have  been  anfficiently  numerous  to  demonstrate  the 
subject  state  of  the  Church  in  matters  that  concern  her  essence  as  a  spiritual 
institution,  claiming  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  the 
Church  holds  or  does  not  hold  the  tenet  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  Church 
could  not  decide  for  herself,  but  had  to  m&ko  her  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  the  Dean  of  that  tribunal  gave  her  ministers  to  know  what  thej 
were  at  liberty  to  hold  and  teach.  When  disputes  arose  about  vestments 
— which  sort  it  was  lawful  and  becoming  to  wear,  and  which  sort  were 
badges  of  llomish  superstition;  questions,  too,  about  postures — when  it  was 
obligatory  to  kneel  at  the  Eucharist,  and  when  it  was  devout  for  the  prieet  ta 
turn  his  back  on  the  people, — the  eecular  judge  was  again  called  on  to  de- 
clare the  Church's  mind,  which  the  Church  herself  did  not  know,  and  the 
law  officer  gave  forth  the  legal  iotcrpretation.  One  might  suppose  that  any 
Church  calling  itself  apostohcal  would  be  able  to  say  whether  a  man  could 
hold  the  ministerial  office  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  Trinity, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  justification  by  fwth,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
And  yet  in  so  extreme  a  case — the  recent  one  of  Voysey — it  fell  to  no  Church 
authority,  but  to  the  organ  of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  to  find  the  accused 
guilty  of  r^ectiug  doctrines  '  on  the  profession  of  which  alone  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  position  of  a  minister  of  the  Church.'  When  the  B^met  case 
came  to  be  considered,  could  the  Church  say  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  was  Protestant  or  Popish,  or  whether  in  the  Eucharist  the  priest 
makes  a  real  offering  of  Christ  to  God?  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another :  the  Church  could  not  decide ;  again  she  had  to  learn  her  creed 
fVom  the  secular  judge.  He  settled  the  question ;  and  how  T  by  detenninii^ 
that  the  authorized  creed  admits  both  the  afBrmative  and  the  negative.  Tbe 
Chnrch,  either  not  knowing  her  own  mind,  or  knowing  it  but  not  having 
power  to  make  her  sense  of  the  Articles  the  rule  of  interpretation,  had  no 
course  but  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  indispensable  Dean  of  Arches,  wb» 
took  tune  to  think  of  it,  and  whose  decision  m  eScct  amounted  to  this — that 
parties  should  keep  the  peace,  each  being  allowed  to  hold  his  own  opinion.' 
Thus  situated,  is  the  Church  free  T  She  is  free  as  the  bondman  is  free,  t» 
learn  and  do  his  master's  bidding,  .^ 

Let  us  come  nearer  home.  Our  Scottish  EBtabhshmemt  has  often  been 
landed  as  an  ahnost  perfect  example  of  State  alliance  combined  with  tbs 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Chnrch.  What,  thra,  are  the  terms  rf  tie 
compact!    As  stated  by  Principal  Hill,  they  are  as  follows; — 'The  dril 
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magistrate  is  entitled  to  know  the  opinionB  of  the  commonitj  of  Chrigtians 
to  whom  he  imparts  the  benefits  of  an  establishment.  He  adopted  that  com- 
mnnity  in  preference  to  others,  from  the  knowledge  which  he  then  bad  of  their 
teoets;  and  if  they  were  to  embrace  opiniona  essentially  different,  he  might 
see  caose  to  withdraw  that  preference.  Hence  confessions  of  faith,  which, 
ecclefiasticsily  consideied,  are  an  exposition  of  the  trnth  prepared  hy  the 
society  of  teachers  to  direct  their  own  miDistrations,  and  to  warn  the  people 
against  error,  become  a  declaration  to  the  State  of  the  opinions  and  priuciples 
held  by  the  ministers  of  the  established  religion ;  and  BDbscriptioQ  to  con- 
fessiMie  or  articles  of  religion  is  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  ciiil  magistrate 
that  they  will  not  without  Mb  knowledge  make  any  change  npon  that  system 
of  doctrine  which  had  received  iiis  sanction.  .  .  .  The  Chareh  enjoys  the 
eBaential  benefits  of  an  establiahmeat ;  is  incorporated  with  the  State,  so 
is  to  make  a  part  of  the  constitntjon ;  the  confession  of  faith  is  ratified  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  which,  withont  adding  any  confirmation  to  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  therein  contained,  gives  security  for  the  continned  profession 
of  them.  Meetings  of  ofiBce-bearers  which  Presbyterian  government  implies, 
are  recognised  by  law,  and  the  senteaces  which  they  have  a  r^ht  to  pro- 
nouice  are  sapported  and  enforced  by  civil  authority.  ...  If  the  Church 
derive  essential  benefit  from  the  State,  it  is  agreeable  to  common  sense  and 
common  equity  that  there  should  be  some  mode  in  which  that  supreme 
power,  wlii<^  is  the  gnardian  of  the  whole  commmiity,  may  be  exerted,  as 
cffcnmstances  shall  require,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Church  from  neglecting 
those  duties  for  the  sake  of  which  she  enjoys  protection  and  favonr.'" 

The  alliance  of  Church  and  State,  then,  implies  mutual  stipulations.  The 
Church  presents  her  creed,  the  civil  mt^istrate  gives  it  his  sanction,  and  the 
Church  pieces  herself  not  to  change  it  withont  his  consent.  The  Church 
submits  to  the  regulations  of  the  civil  magistrate  for  the  benefits  of  an 
eatabhshment ;  the  civil  magistrate  is  entitled  to  take  care  that  the  Church 
does  her  duty ;  and  this  the  Church  is  reqoked  to  do,  on  pain  of  forfeitii^  her 
State  connection.  This  forfeiture  includes  the  loss  of  all  which  the  State 
gives  to  the  Church  as  a  Church  established  by  law.  The  Chnreh  receives 
^  maintenance  at  the  public  expense;  her  sentences  are  enforced  by  civil 
aathority — so  says  Dr.  Hilli  she  is  distinguished  by  the  des^nation  of 
national;  and  she  eqjoys,  on  certain  occasions  of  ceremony  and  of  public 
Mfvice,  a  precedence  to  other  denominations,  more  prized  as  a  party  distinc- 
tion than  as  a  spiritual  privilege.  In  a  word,  the  forfeiture  which  the 
Church  incurs  by  noa-fulfilment  of  the  contract  is  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment, — a  forfeiture  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  privileges  she  can 
receive  at  tJie  hMid  of  the  civil  magistrate,  if  she  only  knew  it. 

The  terms  imposed  on  the  Church  are  all  reasonable,  if  the  contract  itself 
ho  one  which  it  is  proper  for  a  Church  to  make.  But  that  is  jnst  the 
qneation.  Is  a  Church  of  Christ  at  liberty,  under  the  authority  of  her 
Sapreme  Head,  to  place  herself  in  circumstances  that  fetter  her  action,  so 
that  she  cannot  touch  her  creed  or  modify  her  constitution  without  asking 
«avB  of  the  State,  and  must  remain  nuder  the  pressure  of  strong  worldly 
mdneementa  to  keep  up  a  profession  from  which  many  may  have  swerved  in 
their  personal  and  private  convictions  ? 

_  Is  this  freedom  ?  We  own  that  all  freedom,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
w  held  on  conditions.  So  man,  as  a  member  of  society,  enjoys  the  rights  of 
ntizenahip  but  on  certain  conditions.  But  what  is  the  freedom  which  a 
ChurGh  should  e^oy,  and  which  she  should  not  on  any  condition  enrrenderl 
*  View  of  the  CotwtUntion  0/  the  Chureh  qf  ScoOami.     By  George  HiU,  D.  D. 
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She  has  a  creed  which  ehe  Tolnntarily  adopts,  and  mnst  have  full  free- 
dom to  profess.  Bnt  larger  knowledge  or  more  accurate  attention  ma; 
^scover  it  not  to  be  in  all  pointe  conformable  to  the  teaching  of  the  word. 
That  the  case  sapposed  is  not  imaginary  is  part  of  the  Church's  own  con- 
fession. 'All  synods  or  councils  since  the  apostles'  times  may  err,  and  many 
have  erred ;  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the  mle  of  faith  or  practice, 
bnt  to  be  used  as  a  help  in  both.'  *  To  stand  by  any  confesaioa  of  haman 
composition,  as  a  mle  or  test  never  to  be  changed  in  accommodation  to  a 
change  in  the  circnmstances  of  the  Church,  were  an  implicit  Faith  in  the 
confession  condemned  by  the  confession  itself.  It  follows  that  the  power  to 
modify  h»  confession,  or  to  supplant  it  by  another,  is  a  power  inherent  in  a 
rightly  constitnted  Chnrch, — a  r^ht  which  she  cannot  suspend  on  the  good 
will  and  acquiescence  of  any  secular  authority,  without  compromismg  a 
heaven-bestowed  privilege,  which  by  God's  grace  it  is  hers  to  possess  and 
use,  bat  not  hers  to  give  away.  Bnt  a  creed  incorporated  with  the  State 
as  part  of  the  constitution  mnst  stand  as  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
stand — must  stand  as  the  Chnrch's  creed,  and  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  all 
men  as  the  Church's  creed,  by  the  legislatare  and  the  Church  conjointly,  till 
the  magistrate  is  informed  by  the  Church  of  a  wished-for  amendment,  and  he 
give  his  consent  to  the  change.  Is  the  concession  to  the  Church  by  the 
State  of  a  right  which  the  Church  holds  by  gift  and  grant  of  Christ,  her 
Head,  a  privilege  with  which  to  be  contented  ?  Is  the  Church  in  a  fitting 
position  when  she  has  to  approach  the  civil  magistrate,  saying, '  Here  is  a 
chartered  privilege  which  we  hold  from  the  Lord  Jeans,  to  whose  kingdom 
we  belong, — the  privil^e  to  use  without  restraint  His  word  as  our  rule  of 
faith  and  obedience ;  that  inherent  power  we  hare  chosen  to  submit  to  the 
r^nlalion  of  the  civil  magistrate;  we  now  crave  the  privilege  freely  to 
apply  the  rule  of  the  word  according  to  our  present  views,  and  we  anew 
define  the  limits  to  which  our  liberty  in  this  matter  shidl  be  confined  T '  Is  the 
Church  free  that  occupies  to  this  effect  the  place  of  a  petitioner  1 

The  Chnrch,  as  a  faithful  witness  for  the  truth,  may  have  occasion  to 
enlai^  her  creed  as  a  testimony  against  new  forms  of  error.  This  has 
been  the  main  source  in  past  times  of  accessions  to  the  Church's  testimony, 
and  it  is  quite  supposable  the  like  may  happen  again.  Snch  enlargement 
may  take  the  form  of  a  more  specific  statement  upon  some  article  of  doctrine 
ttuui  has  hitherto  sufficed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  truth, — some  more  full  and 
formal  reference  to  novelties  of  opinion  springing  up  to  agitate  the  Church- 
However  seasonable  such  a  re-exhibition  of  the  authorizwi  confession  may 
be,  the  civil  magistrate  behoves  to  be  a  consenting  party. 

Further,  the  Church  may  judge  it  safe  and  expedient  to  take  the  oppoate 
course.  There  may  be  no  error  to  correct,  no  root  of  bitterness  springing 
np,  and  therefore  no  call  to  add  to  her  confession ;  and  just  for  this  reasoa 
the  time  may  appear  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  Church  to  review  ber 
formularies.  Many  may  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  her  terms  of 
communion  and  of  office  are  unnecessarily  minut«.  It  may  have  been  fomn) 
that  so  much  detail  and  exact  distinction  to  guard  her  fellowship  is  an 
impediment  to  meu  of  tender,  not  to  stay  scrnpulons  consciences,  or  lo 
men  of  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  Either  way  will  illnatrate  my  snp- 
position.  Thia  state  of  things  would  naturally  anggeat  a  revision  of  the 
creed,  with  a  view  to  abridgment  and  simplification.  What,  in  such  a  con- 
juncture, is  the  course  open  to  a  Church  connected  with  the  State  ?  Onlj 
this :  having  made  up  her  mind  to  an  alteration,  she  must  submit  the  mattw 
*  Cm^eeeUm,  chap,  xxxi.,  lec  4. 
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to  the  civil  magistrate;  mnst  wait  for  his  answer  till  an  answer  coaeenting  to 
the  cbaDge  is  giveu ;  the  Charch  must  continue  her  acmplea  and  doubts 
uot withstanding ;  to  profess  and  teach  as  before  i  cannot  even  pass  an 
inierim  Act  for  her  rehef ;  and  onlf  when  the  State  antboriti^  give  notice  of 
pennission  can  the  Church  give  effect  to  her  convictions  of  duty.  Is  this 
freedom?  It  is  the  freedom  of  ckoosing  to  submit, — the  freedom  of  wearing 
a  fetter  till  it  suit  the  magistrate's  convenience  to  snap  the  chain. 

But  cannot  the  Church  of  herself  knock  oS  the  fetter,  and  walk  forth 
nnencnmbered  and  free!  She  can,  and  may,  and  ought ;  and  in  our  day 
we  have  seen  it  done.  A  Church  i/ien  is  free.  Bnt  it  is  not  ae  an  Established 
Church  that  she  is  so ;  and  the  question  we  are  considering  is,  what,  as  a 
Church  established  by  law,  does  she  possess  of  constitutional  freedom  ?  To 
say  that  the  Church  may  give  Dp  the  8tat«  alliance  when  she  pleases,  is  to 
give  np  to  our  argument  all  we  contend  for.  The  question  is,  has  the 
Cbnrcb  the  power  of  self-government  bo  long  as  she  retains  her  connection 
with  the  State?  And  it  is  saying  nothing  to  the  point  to  say  she  majr 
roioance  the  connection ;  bnt  to  say  this  is  to  say  what  is  very  much  to  the 
point  in  proof  of  onr  position,  that  a  Cbnrcb  established  and  a  Church  on- 
fiee  are  nearly  equivalent  terms. 

As  the  Ghnrch  may,  if  she  please,  throw  oC  the  yoke  of  the  State,  so  on 
tlie  other  hand  the  State,  if  it  see  canse,  may  relax  or  loose  the  Church's 
bonds,  by  i^reeii^  to  a  new  creed,  or  by  allowing  greater  latitude  in  the 
interpretation  of  articles  presently  professed. '  The  State  may  do  this ;  nay, 
this  is  what  the  State  baa  done,  by  the  concession  of  greater  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation in  the  decisions  quoted  above.  Bnt  it  is  still  the  civil  supremacy 
that  defines  the  limits,  not  the  Choich  that  achieves  this  for  herself.  It  is 
the  State  that  says,  '  Thus'  far,  bnt  no  farther.' 

Is  this  a  freedom  for  a  Christian  Cbnrch  to  rest  int  la  it  a  freedom 
which  it  is  wise  and  safe  for  honest  men  to  practise  ?  As  a  lesson  to  the 
world,  what  is  its  meaning,  and  what  its  natural  e&ect  T  If  in  Chatham's 
days  the  composite  state  of  the  English  Church  exposed  her  to  the  bitii^ 
tannt  of  a  Church  with  a  Calvinistic  creed  and  an  Arminian  clergy,  what 
may  be  said  of  her  now  by  the  Ught  thrown  npon  her  condition  by  the 
jm^ments  of  law  lords  and  deans  of  the  Court  of  Arches  t  In  the  business 
of  life  will  this  example  of  fast  and  loose  in  ecclesiastical  places  enforce  in 
dvil  matters  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  obligation  of  a  promise,  the  good 
fwth  of  a  public  profession  1  will  it  discountenance  the  meanness  of  duplicity, 
the  triekery  of  special  pleading,  the  sUpperiness  of  casuistry  ?  will  it  make 
ffien  ashamed  of  the  false  balance  and  the  light  wdght  1  will  it  confirm  con- 
fidence between  buyer  and  seller  T  will  it  inspire  reverence  for  the  name  of 
Church?  will  it  add  stability  to  social  order,  to  the  bench,  to  the  throne? 
We  call  not  a  Cbnrch  free  that  counts  latitndinarianism  freedom,  any  more 
tlian  we  count  a  people  free  who  mistake  licentiousness  for  hberty. 

This  part  of  the  case  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the.  way  in  which 
concloaions  are  affected  by  the  point  of  view  from  which  a  subject  is  con- 
sidered. From  our  pomt  of  view,  we  reckon  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
iHTaded  whether  the  civil  magistrate  exercise  the  power  either  to  extend  or 
abridge  the  independence  of  the  pulpit.  We  disown  bis  right  to  interpose : 
It  18  a  matter  beyond  his  province.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  this 
IKiww  in  his  hand,  in  whatever  direction  and  to  whatever  extent  he  may  apply 
't.  ia  in  principle  the  same.  That  the  power  should  be  assumed  by  him  or 
^needed  to  him,  is  aBke  inconsistent  with  the  Church's  '  liberty  of  prophesy- 
^'    In  the  one  case  the  magistrate  usurps  an  unlawful  authority ;  in  tjie 
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other  Cftse  the  Church  surrenders  a  constitational  privilege.  Bnt  whether  it 
be  naorpation  or  Bnrrender,  the  bounding  of  the  Ghnrcb's  spiritnal  sphere  by 
civil  legiBlation  is  argned  against  on  the  one  side  as  the  imposition  of  a  yoke ; 
on  the  other,  it  is  argued /or  as  a  gnarantee  of  the  Chnrch's  liberties,  and  oi 
freedom  of  opmion  among  its  members.  '  Thns  far  shalt  thoa  go '  calls  up 
to  our  mind  the  idea  of  no  farther,  and  conseqnenttj'  the  idea  of  a  restriction 
on  the  Church's  legitimate  province.  'Thns  far  shalt  IJiou  go'  presents  to 
the  Churchman  the  idea  of  an  aatborized  ecope  for  the  Chnreh's  action, — a 
gaaranteed  range,  which  the  magistrate  promises  not  to  curtail.  In  our 
view,  the  party  that  saya  '  Thns  far '  holds  the  tether,  fixes  the  Kmit,  He 
may  shorten  or  he  may  lengthen  the  tether,  bnt  there  it  is — tether  still — 
slacken  or  tighten  it  aa  you  may. 

Advocates  of  an  establishment  at  other  times  plead  this  self-same  thing  as 
a  security  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  Church's  creed  against  novelties  of 
opinion, — a  great  boon,  certainly,  if  the  creed  be  a  Honnd  one  and  the 
secority  reaL  Bnt  what  kind  of  secnrity  does  the  Church  and  State  alliance 
afford  for  the  maintenance  of  the  creed  1  The  Anghcan  Church  ia  a  cnrions 
illustration  of  the  point,  inasmuch  as,  with  fixedness  in  the  form  and  the  letter, 
she  exhibits  such  fluctnation  in  the  doctrines  taught,  that  every  now  and  then 
men  learned  in  the  law  are  required  to  determine  the  limits  of  interpretation. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  State-snpported  creed  ceases  to  represent  the  mind 
of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  stability  boasted  of  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than 
uniformity  of  name  and  profession.  Amidst  contradictory  interpretations, 
the  Articles,  unchanged  in  a  single  iota,  stand  in  the  statute  book.  It  is  still 
the  creed,  even  when  men  have  ceased  to  believe  it  I 

As  a  counterpoise  to  onr  claim  of  indepeadeuce,  whether  in  dockine  or 
government,  advocates  of  Chnrch  establi^un^ts  dwell  with  satisfaction  on 
such  cases  as  the  recent  one  of  Cardross,  to  show  that  unendowed  Churches 
are,  equally  with  the  Established  Church,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  subject 
to  the  interference  and  authority  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  whole  history 
of  nnestablished  Churches,  and  of  the  Free  Chnrch  among  others,  is  a  com- 
prehensive refutation  of  this  statement.  No  sooner  had  the  parties  compos- 
ing the  Free  Chnrch  withdrawn  from  connection  with  the  State,  than  the 
Church  made  use  of  her  acquired  freedom  to  make  constitutional  and  ad- 
ministrative changes,  in  which  the  General  Assembly  of  the  National  Church 
had  been  foiled  by  the  strong  arm  of  law.  Nothiug  now  was  heard  of  the 
'  muffled'  privilege  of  the  Veto  Act,  but  instead  of  it  the  free  elective  voice 
of  the  people  in  the  settlement  of  vacant  charges  was  made  the  law  of  the 
Chnrch ;  and  the  right  and  power  of  the  Church  to  order  her  own  affairs 
was  further  exerted  and  applied  in  modifying  her  formula  i^reeably  to  her 
^tered  position.  The'  Cardross  case  settled  nothing  against  this  intrinsie 
power,  although,  as  appears,  the  civil  court  may,  on  the  complaint  of  a 
party  in  certain  drcumstaaces,  order  production  of  ecclesiastical  soi- 
tences,  —  a  claim  which  the  Free  Chnrch  came  to  acquiesce  in,  and 
which  any  non-established  Church  may  do;  not  that  spiritual  Bent«nc«s 
are  to  be  reviewed  by  the  civil  court,  but  that  the  court  may  see  that  tie 
sentences  complained  of  are  spiritnal,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  withiD  tlw 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law.  We  are  indeed  reminded  that  in  litigatloH 
about  congregational  property  the  decisions  of  the  .civil  courts  nec^sarily 
involve  a  judgment  on  the  constitution  and  principles  of  a  dissenting  body, 
and  that  by  their  judgment  on  these  points  questions  of  property  are  deter- 
mined. Let  the  minority  of  a  dissenting  congregation  claim  ebnrch  and 
manse,  or  congregational  funds  of  whatever  kind,  on  the  all^ation  of  a 
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chai^;e  of  principle  by  the  majority,  has  not  experience  sliown  that  the 
courts  of  law  will  award  the  property  t«  the  party  adhering  to  th«r 
original  principles  f  And  how,  it  is  added,  can  this  be  done  without  Uie 
court  exanuDing  into  these  prindpleeT — that  ia  to  say,  the  conrt  most 
jadge  between  the  parUes  in  a  matter  of  doctrine.  The  conrt  may  de- 
clare nothing  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  but  it  can  give  no  decision 
whatever  without  judging  what  the  doctrine  is,  and  what  the  party  must 
hold  and  teach  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  temporalities.  At  firat  sight 
this  appears  somewhat  like  the  predicament  of  an  Established  Church, 
which  is  bound  to  teach  according  to  statute;  but  1st  ns  look  a  httle 
more  closely  at  the  alleged  liabiUty  in  this  point  of  Established  and 
Voluntary  Ghnrches. 

1.  One  point  of  differOTce  is  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  temporalities  ot 
an  Bstabiufaed  Church,  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  property  of  a  Dis- 
senting Church  as  a  voluntary  association.  The  authority  of  the  State  over 
the  temporahties  of  an  EstabUshed  Church  is  direct  uid  immediate.  Church 
temporahties  are  Stat«  property.  The  rights  of  the  State  are  those  of 
ownership.  The  State  may  at  any  time  resume  the  grant  it  has  made,  may 
disendow  for  public  reasons  that  appear  good  to  itself — it  may  be  on  the 
groDnd  of  the  Chorch's  inefGciency,  or  of  a  better  appUcation  of  ecclesiastical 
funds,  or  of  the  impolicy  of  Church  endowments  as  tested  by  the  divided 
state  of  pnbUc  opinion.  In  any  sach  case  disendowment  would  be  a  new 
destiitation  of  property  by  the  rightful  owner;  and  though  parties  interested 
m^ht  claim  their  usufruct  as  a  right  of  inheritance,  and  onlookers  might 
think  the  transference  of  the  funds  from  one  use  to  another  a  bad  specula- 
tion, as  many  investments  prove  to  be,  there  would  not  for  all  this  be  ground 
b>  challenge  the  legality  of  the  transaction.  The  State  wonld  only  be  doing 
what  it  will  with  its  own. 

Not  one  of  these  suppositions  holds  in  the  case  of  a  Yolnntary  Church.  A 
Voluntary  Church  has  no  contract  with  the  State  ;  a  Voluntary  Church  has  no 
uanfmct  in  lauds  or  teinds,  or  aught  else  conferred  by  the  State.  The  State 
c(Hifers  nothing  escept  the  protection  which  it  gives  to  all  peaceable  subjects ; 
and  having  given  nothing,  it  has  nothing  to  revoke. 

3.  Another  point  of  difference  is  this,  that  in  virtue  of  the  contract  of  an 
Estabhshed  Church  with  the  State,  the  latter  has  a  constitutional  and  l^al 
supervision  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  Church  engages  to  teach  a 
specified  creed.  The  State  ia  a  party  to  the  bargain.  Both  agree,  and 
promis»— 'the  one  to  teach  and  the  other  to  pay  for  what  is  taught,  as  the . 
doctrine  which  they  hold  iu  common.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  Why, 
the  State  has  co-ordinate  powers  with  the  Church  to  aee  that  the  doctrine 
bu'gained  for  is  the  doctrine  which  is  taught  At  any  time  the  State  may 
step  ia  and  inquire  into  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  whether  it  b  the  form  of 
doctrine  originally  understood  between  them  which  the  Church  is  now  dis- 
penmi^  to  the  people.  If  the  Church  deviate  from  her  constitution,  the  hand 
of  State  authority  may  of  right  be  put  forth  at  once  to  curb  her  defection. 
This  it  ia  the  mutually  understood  right  of  the  State  to  do  at  anytime  it  may 
jni^e  iuterference  to  be  necessary  for  its  exoneration  in  fulfilling  the  duty 
wluch  it  has  incurred  by  stipulating  with  the  Church  to  provide  the  tempo- 
ralities. The  State  anthorities  may  not  choose  in  all  cases  to  interfere— may 
he  better  pleased  to  connive  at  certain  innovations  than  to  check  them — ^but 
we  qteak  of  the  power  m  their  hoods. 

It  is  superfluous  to  argue  that  m  the  relation  of  the  State  to  a  Voluntary 
Church  no  such  right  is  or  can  be  eetablkbed.    The  State  never  interferes, 
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aad  never  can  coostitatioiially  interfere,  for  such  ends  and  in  this  high- 
handed manner. 

3.  A  third  point,  and  one  abondant  of  itself  to  settle  the  qnestion,  is  this, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  division  in  a  Volnntary  Chorch  that  the  State 
can  talce  cognisance  of  mixed  questions  of  doctrine  and  property.  The 
question  which  the  couft  claims  right  to  consider,  is  simply  which  of  the 
litigant  parties  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the  body.  If  the  Church  were 
nnanimons  in  adopting  a  change,  whether  important  or  unimportant, — 
simply  were  the  body  unanimous,  though  it  were  even  to  the  extent  of 
setting  aside  the  existing  creed, — in  that  ease  a  Voluntary  Church  that  was 
at  one  in  making  the  change  would  not  fall  within  the  sweep  of  any  civil 
jurisdiction.  Let  the  Church,  7«m.  con.,  remodel  her  creed  and  constitution, 
she  may  do  it  at  pleasnre.  State  anthoritdes  never  asking  why.  This  one 
thing  shows  conclusively  the  essentially  different  relation  of  the  State  to  an 
Established  Church  and  to  a  Voluntary  Church  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
fi^edom  of  the  Church's  action.  Unanimity  in  a  change  of  creed  and  con- 
stitution, which  wonld  secure  the  immunity  of  a  Voluntary  Church  from 
interference  by  the  courts  of  law,  would  in  the  case  of  an  Established  Church 
caiTy  with  it  ipso  facto  the  forfeiture  of  its  statutory  privileges, — manse, 
gM)e,  teinds,  all  church  temporalities  whatsoever. 

'  Jerusalem  wiuch  is  abotb  is  Fbee.' 


SKETCHES  PROM  EARLY  CHimCH  HISTORY. 
No.  IV.— AUGUSTINE. 
(Continued  from  page  447.) 

BT  THE  m:V.  DAVm  rOUNG,  D.D.,  GLASaOW. 

Rome  was  not  to  be  the  scene  of  Augustine's  deliverance,  but  Rome  was 
on  the  way  to  it,  and  he  had  reason  ere  long  to  recognise  the  hand  of  God 
in  directmg  him  to  that  city.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  and  his  ezpm- 
ences  had  been  snch  as  we  have  seen,  when  a  messi^e  came  from  Milan  to 
SymmachuB,  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  requestii^  him  to  send  to  the  northern 
city  a  competent  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  appointment  was  an  eminently 
desirable  one,  and  Augustine,  recommended  by  his  own  merits,  and  backed 
by  influential  friends  among  the  Roman  Manichieans,  was  forthwith  designated 
to  fill  it.  To  Milan  accordingly  he  went,  about  the  year  383,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  or  thirtieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  there  awaited  him  the  hour  when,  and 
the  man  by  whom,  his  spiritual  emancipation  was  at  length  to  be  brought  abont. 
The  Church  in  Milan — that  fair  Milan  of  these  modem  days,  with  its  ex- 
quisite cathedral,  a  poem  in  marble,  or  a  consnmmate  flower  of  architectoM 
TMing  in  snowy  whiteness  over  the  grave  of  its  saintly  bishop— was  then  ruled  by 
the  good  Ambrose :  a  man  who,  not  for  his  work  as  a  prelate  and  theolc^ian 
merely,  bat  for  his  gentle  holiness,  combined  gracefully  with  a  love  for  sacred 
song,  has  left  behind  him  one  of  the  most  fn^^rant  memories  which  have  come 
down  ^m  the  patristic  age.  The  influence  of  Ambrose  Augustine  was  not 
long  in  feeling.  It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  much  personal  communication  with 
him ;  for  though  the  doors  of  the  Bishop  were  open  to  all  comers,  yet » 
many  waited  on  him,  and  his  absorption  in  business  or  study  was  so  great, 
that  one  might  be  in  his  house,  or  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  sat,  without 
being  able  to  attract  his  eye  or  gain  his  ear.    But  as  a  preacher,  Ambron 
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WB3  conatantly  accessible ;  and  Aagnstine,  attracted  firat  by  the  charm  of 
his  calm  bat  earnest  eloquence,  was  soon  among  his  habitual  bearers. 
Wandering  yet  in  the  mist  of  his  Mamcheean  aberi^tions,  he  had  but  little 
relish  for  the  spiritaal  substance  of  what  he  heard,  till  gradaally  the  con- 
tTEist  between  the  clear  scriptural  expositions  of  Ambrose,  and  the  cloudy 
tboQgh  more  pohshed  declamations  of  such  a  man  as  Faustns,  began  to 
impress  him,  and  better  thoughts  almost  insensibly  stole  into  his  miad. 
He  had  still  his  violent  struggles  with  the  philosophical  difficulties  which 
had  long  perplexed  him,  and  yet  more  with  the  immoral  procUrities  of  which 
evil  habit  had  made  him  the  slave.  Bnt  Ught  was  breaking  apoo-his  soul, 
and  a  sense  of  the  degradation  of  his  sinful  life  grew  upon  ^™  increasingly. 
He  saw  Ambrose,  his  face  radiant  with  a  tranqnil  happmess,  though  rigidly 
denied  to  all  the  pleasures  in  which  Am  happiness. had  heretofore  been  songht ; 
and  be  found  himself  so  miserable,  that  the  lot  of  an  a[^arently  contented 
beggar  on  the  street  seemed  preferable  to  his  own.  What  could  be  the 
difference?  Was  not  Ambrose  master  of  a  secret  which,  for  all  his  r*- 
searches,  he  had  never  been  able  to  discovert  With  two  friends,  Alypins 
and  Nebridius,  who  had  accompanied  or  followed  him  to  Milan,  attracted 
not  only  by  personal  affection,  but  by  deep  sympathy  with  his  mental  conflict, 
endless  discossions  were  carried  on.  Anguatiue  and  they,  with  some  others, 
foraied  a  project  of  withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  giving  themselves  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  kind  of  monastic  seclusion.  But  the  scheme  broke 
down,  because  some  of  the  enthusiasts,  and  Augustine  among  the  nnmber, 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  the  total  abandonmokt  of  female  society, 
which  the  others  regarded  aa  essential.  As  the  resnlt  of  all  the  inflnences 
DQder  which  he  had  been  brought  at  Milan,  combined  with  his  own 
inc«sstuit  cogitations,  and,  as  he  himself  was  forward  in  after  times  to 
confess,  with  the  strivings  within  him  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  came  at  length 
to  something  like  a  renunciation  of  the  Manichtean  teaching,  which  for 
twelve  long  years  had  held  his  soul  iu  thrall.  He  had  not  as  yet,  indeed, 
sdranced  dth^  to  a  positive  philosophical,  or  to  anything  like  a  defined 
Bcriptnral,  faith ;  but  rubbish  was  being  cleared  away,  in  order  that  a  better 
fomidatiDa  might  be  laid.  And  as  one  hopefnl  sign, — a  sign  of  retnming 
to  a  childlike  spirit, — he  resolved  to  place  himself  once  more,  as  in  his 
boyhood,  in  the  list  of  catechumens,  or  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Catholic  Chnrch.  In  this  altered  position  the  faithful  Monica  found  her 
son,  when,  some  time  after  his  settlement  in  Milan,  she  joined,  him  there. 
She  had  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  to  place  herself  again  at  his  side, — Paul- 
like,  assDring  her  fellow-voyagers,  in  a  moment  when  they  had  given  them- 
selves np  for  lost,  that  they  would  not  perish,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  had 
shown  her  so  in  a  vision.  And  on  reaching  Mian,  and  learning  that  Augos- 
tine  was  at  least  no  more  a  Vanichsan,  she  cheered  him  with  the  expression 
of  her  firm  belief  that,  ere  she  died,  she  wonld  see  him  a  settled  Christian, 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  Ambrose,  unable  himself  to  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  so  interesting  an  inquirer,  recommended  Augustine  to 
the  special  care  of  a  wise  old  priest,  Simphcian  by  name,  who  had  been 
the  spiritual  father  of  Ambrose  himself.  To  Simphciau  Aagnstine  fully 
opened  his  mmd.  He  had  been  reading  Plato,  whose  philosophy,  so 
full  of  ideas  that  seem  almoirt  an  inspired  foreshadowing  of  the  vwy 
philosophy  which  uadrarlies  the  gospel,  had  been  signally  helpfnl  to  him 
in  the  ^ort  of  his  soul  to  cast  the  slough  of  Manicheeism ;  and  on  learn- 
ing from  Simplician  that  Yictorinns,  the  translator  of  Plato,  had  ad- 
vanced from  Platonism  to  a  cordial  embracing  of  the  Christian  faith, 
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and  liad  made  a  heroic  confessioD  of  that  fiuth  in  Rome,  Angnetiiie 
was  not  only  interested,  bat  ioflamed  with  a  desire  to  follow  one  whoae  case 
he  considered  not  onsimilar  to  his  own.  From  Plato  he  betook  himself  to 
Paul ;  and,  studying  the  writinge  of  the  great  Apostle  with  an  earnestness  be 
had  never  brought  to  them  before,  he  found  his  deepest  spiritual  problems 
dealt  with  in  a  way  that  touched  his  inmost  experience.  The  tmth  is,  tliat 
AngQstine's  straggle  was  now  mainly  with  the  ainfnl  Insts  which  had  acquired 
snch  mastery  over  him  that  his  will  seemed  paralysed.  In  Paul's  words,  the 
flesh  lusted  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these 
were  contrary  the  one  to  the  other ;  so  that  be  could  not  do  the  things  that 
he  would.  It  came  to  this  point  with  him,  as  it  comes  in  the  case  of  many : 
Would  he  cling  to  a  loved  sin,  and  perish  in  it,  or  wonld  he  tear  it  from  his 
heart,  in  the  strength  of  Qod,  and  liveT  He  was  Utra  with  anguish,  for  he 
did  lore  bis  sin — felt  aa  if  he  never  coald  but  love  it ;  and  yet  he  loathed  it 
at  better  moments,  and  his  soul,  like  a  bird  with  broken  wiug,  flattered 
desperately  to  rise.  His  mother  connselled  muriage,  and  he  dismissed  the 
companion  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  lawless  love  for  many  years,  and  who 
had  borne  hun  a  son,  who  was  now  a  hopeful  youth,  though  destined  to  an 
early  death ;  and  he  formed  an  eogt^ement  with  a  young  person,  to  whom, 
after  two  years,  he  was  to  be  honourably  nmted.  But  meanwhile,  in  bis 
miserable  and  guilty  weakness,  he  formed  a  second  connection  of  a  ehomefd 
kind.  How  could  he,  thus  dragged, '  as  with  cart-ropes,'  at  the  heels  of  the 
devil,  make  any  progress  towards  that  discernment  of  divine  truth  for  which 
he  professed  to  sight  To  '  know  of  the  doctrine'  of  God,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  'do  His  will;'  but  from  that  will  his  abused  soul  was  stubbornly 
averse. 

At  lei^th  the  hour  of  thorough  change  and  of  happy  deliverance  came. 
The  story  is  not  without  its  dramatic  points,  as  Augustine  himself  relates 
it ;  but  it  coincides  essentially  with  so  many  similar  records  of  conversion, 
and  has  throughout  so  many  touches  of  verisimilitude,  that  we  read  it 
with  perfect  faith.  Angustine  and  his  fHend  Alypius  were  spendii^  a 
vacation  together,  when  they  vare  visited  by  a  common  friend,  Politian,  a 
Christian  soldier.  On  seeing  a  copy  of  Paul's  Epistles  on  the  table,  which 
Augustine  and  Alypius  had  as  usual  been  discussing,  Politian  expressed 
Bome  surprise,  and  Augustine  made  known  to  him  how  deeply  his  mind  had 
become  engrossed  mih  the  great  themes  of  which  these  Epistles  treat. 
Politian  then  spoke  earnestly  to  hia  two  friends,  telhng  them  especially  of 
Anthony,  the  Egyptian  monk,  and  of  certain  companions  of  his  own,  who 
had  wholly  broken  with  the  sinful  world,  and,  in  givii^  themselves  up  to 
holiness  and  Ood,  had  fonnd  the  secret  of  abiding  peace.  Augustine  was 
manifestly  impressed.  '  What  is  this  that  yon  have  heard?'  he  said  to 
Alypius.  '  Illiterate  men  rise  to  seize  heaven,  whfle  we,  with  all  our  learning, 
are  rolling  in  the  filth  of  sin.'  In  visible  agitation  he  left  the  house,  and 
passed  into  the  garden.  Alypius  followed  him.  In  a  receea  of  the  gardai 
they  sot,  Alypius  listenii^,  while  Augustine  gave  vent  to  the  most  bitter 
self-accusings.  Meanwhile,  all  the  evil  within  him  seemed  to  gather  itself 
for  a  final  struggle.  His  darling  sins  took  shape  before  him,  and  '  shook 
the  vesture  of  bis  Qesb,'  seeming  to  defy  him  to  coat  them  of,  or  Bve 
without  them.  A  flood  of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and,  fledng  From  his 
friend,  he  cast  himself  down  alone  beneath  a  fig-tree,  entreating  the  Lord  in 
passionate  prayer  for  mercy  to  cover  his  guUt,  and  for  freedom  from  the 
bonds  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  held.  That  moment  a  voice  seemed  to 
eay  to  him,  'Take  up  and  read — ^take  up  and  read.'    He  hastraed  bacb 
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to  the  spot  at  which  he  had  left  Alypins,  and  seizing  the  book  of  Fanrs 
Epistles  which  he  hod  left  there,  be  opened  and  read  these  words, — (he  first  on 
which  bis  eyes  fell :  '  Not  in  rioting  and  drnnkenneas,  not  in  chambering  and 
wmtonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying ;  bnt  pnt  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provisioD  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.'  Immediately 
hia  donbts  ranisfaed,  and  the  storm  in  his  son!  was  calmed.  With  a  tranquil 
countenance  he  led  Alypins  to  the  preeence  of  his  mother,  and  annonnced 
to  her  the  joyful  news.  Angnstine  was  a  new  man ;  fud  Monica,  after  all 
ber  weeping  and  waiting,  was  the  happiest  of  mothers. 

After  the  incident  just  related,  Augnstine  threw  np  his  professional 
engagement  in  Milan,  and  retiring  to  the  country,  gave  himself  for  a  season 
to  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  preparation  for  his  baptism. 
At  Easter  887,  along  with  his  friend  Alypins  and  his  son  Adeodatns,  then 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  he  received  the  ordinance  at  the  hands  of  Ambrose. 
In  summer  of  the  same  year  he  left  Milan,  with  the  view  of  returning  to 
Africa.  At  Ostia,  on  the  journey,  his  devoted  mother  canght  a  malignant 
fever,  and  died,  not  in  peace  only,  but  with  joyful  praise  upon  her  lips — the 
one  great  wish  of  her  tife  realized,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  Better  Land. 
After  a  short  stay  in  B«me,  dnrii^  which  he  publicly  confuted  the 
MaoichRans,  Augustine  proceeded  to  Tagaste,  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
near  which,  in  a  conntiy  house,  he  spent  the  next  three  years  in  quiet 
seclusion.  He  retained  only  so  much  of  his  property  as  might  saffice  for 
the  simplest  wants,  devoting  the  rest  to  the  poor ;  and  he  occnpied  his  time 
in  doing  good  to  those  around  him,  and  in  tJie  assiduous  use  of  his  powerful 
and  prolific  pen.  In  391  he  was  summoned  to  Hippo,  where,  o|i  the  eng- 
geation,  it  would  seem,  of  the  good  Bishop  Valerius,  and  by  acclamation  of 
the  people,  he  was  indnced  reluctantly  to  accept  ordination  and  become  a 
priest.  A  few  years  later  he  was  associated  with  Valerius  in  the  bishopric, 
Hndfrom  395  till  his  death,  in  430,  he  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  see.  His  life 
as  a  bishop  was  simple,  self-denying,  and  laborious.  He  was  incessant  in 
preaching,  accessible  to  every  one  in  matters  connected  with  his  of&ce,  and 
revered  for  the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  character.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried. His  death  occurred  at  a  moment  of  great  public  trial.  The  Vandals 
liad  invaded  Africa,  and  were  everywhere  desolatii^  the  Chnrch  and  spread- 
iog  terror  among  the  people.  They  besieged  Hippo,  filled  with  multitudes 
from  every  quarter,  who  had  fled  to  the  city  for  refuge.  Augnstine  was  the 
stay  of  all  hearts,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  he  was  seized  with  mortal 
sickness.  He  withdrew  to  hia  chamber ;  caused  the  penitential  psalms  to  be 
hnng  upon  its  walls,  so  that  they  might  be  ever  before  his  eyes ;  b^ged  that 
no  one  except  the  necessary  attendants  might  be  permitted  to  enter  and  dis- 
turb him ;  and  so,  reading,  weeping,  and  prayii^,  he  in  a  few  days  passed 
away.  He  was  seventy-six  years  old,  but,  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness, 
^  eye  had  not  been  dimmed  nor  his  natnral  force  abated.  The  Vandals  at 
this  time  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hippo,  but  they  afterwards 
fetomed,  capturing  the  city  and  giving  it  to  the  flames.  The  library  of 
AugQstine  was  almost  the  only  precious  thing  that  was  saved ;  and  happily 
Augustine  himself  was  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  train  of  evils  which 
soon  overwhelmed  the  Church  he  had  served  so  faithfully  and  loved  so  well. 

We  have  not  space  here  even  to  enumerate,  much  less  to  characterize  or 
estimate,  the  theological  works  by  which  Augustine  did  so  much  to  clear 
sod  defend  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  own  day,  and  through  which  his 
inflnence  has  descended  to  the  present  time.  He  vrrote  against  the  Mani- 
chKans  and  the  Donatists ;  but  his  chief  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  was 
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his  rigorous  and  thorough  sifliDg  of  the  heres;  of  Pelt^ins  and  hia  school 
Angnatine  may  be  said,  in  this  class  of  his  writu^a,  to  have  been  the  first 
B^tematizer  of  what  are  called  tlie  '  doctrines  of  grace ; '  aod  in  all  snbse- 
qnent  controTersies  regarding  these,  bis  has  been  the  armoury  from  which 
SQceessiTe  champions  have  drawn  the  weapons  of  their  war.  The  Angua- 
tioian  literature  ia  rich  also  in  expository  works,-— on  the  Paalms,  on  John, 
and  on  several  Epiatles;  and  though  theae  arc  vitiated  by  fanlts  both  of 
method  and  of  style,  there  is  yet  mnch  in  them  of  permanent  practical  ralne. 
Besides  hia  diacourses  on  John,  betwewn  three  and  four  hundred  of  Angns- 
tine'a  sermona  haye  been  preserred,  and  more  thaa  two  hnndred  lettCTS  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  concerning  which  his  opinion  had  been  asked  or  volunteered. 
Bnt  he  is  best  of  all  known  by  his  Confessiom,  which  continue,  and  will 
coQtiiine,  to  be  read  in  varions  laj^uages,  though  much  of  their  charm  is 
lost  by  those  who  caoaot  enjoy  them  in  the  terse  and  felicitous  Latin  in 
which  they  came  fresh  from  the  mint  of  the  author's  mind. 

Angostine  no  doubt  held  some  erroneous  opinions,  and  he  had  little  idea 
of  the  tolerance  to  which  independent  thoi^ht  is  entitled ;  bnt  his  mistakes  may 
be  justly  charged  npon  the  age,  and  alloved  to  die,  while  what  is  trne  and 
beantif  ul  in  him  ia  ascribed  to  the  man,  and  cherished  as  a  perpetual  treaanre. 
The  lessons  of  his  life  may  be  summed  up  in  two  characteristic  sentences 
from  the  Confessions, — the  one  for  the  pondering  of  all  who  have  not  yet 
attained  to  '  like  precious  faith'  with  the  son  of  Monica;  the  other  to  be 
breathed  as  the  daily  aspiration  of  him  who,  having  believed,  wonld  go  on  unto 
perfection  ;  '  Fecisli  nos  ad  Te,  et  inquietum  est  cor  twstrum,  donee  requiescat  in 
Te;'  ^NoverimTe,Domine;  noverimmel'  'Thou  hast  made  na.for  Thyself, 
and  our  heart  is  restless  until  it  rests  in  Thee;'  '  Gruit  me  to  know  The^ 
0  Lord ;  grant  me  to  know  myself ! ' 
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BT  THE  KZV.  JOHN  BOBSON. . 
NO.  XI. 
Biypatana  dariug  the  Mntiny. 
The  year  1857  found  the  few  English  m  Biyputana,  like  those  throngbont 
the  rest  of  India,  reposing  in  complete  fancied  secnrity.  No  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  careleaaneas  with  which  things  were  administered,  almost  court- 
ing revolt,  could  have  been  found  than  the  aiTangementa  in  the  Ajmer  dis- 
trict. The  old  fort  of  Akbar,  in  the  city  of  Ajmer,  with  walls  supposed  to 
be  ao  rotten  as  not  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  fire  of  guns  on  its  own  bastions, 
and  commanded  by  the  he^hts  outside  the  town,  was  converted  into  so 
arsenal,  with  military  stores  sufficient  for  aU  the  troops  in  Rajputana,  with  a 
large  amount  of  treasure,  and  a  powder  magazine,  which,  if  ignif«d,  would 
have  blown  to  pieces  the  tort  itaelf  and  the  beat  part  of  the  city  along  with 
it.  For  the  protection  of  thia,  nothing  more  than  a  company  of  sepoys  was 
allowed,  sent  on  command  from  the  camp  at  Nnsseerabad.  This  is  the 
military  station  at  Ajmer,  situated  about  fonrt«eD  miles  to  the  south-east,  od 
a  large  plain,  selected  as  being  more  healthy  than  the  valley  in  which  the 
dty  lies.  The  brigade  at  this  station  consisted  of  two  Native  infantry 
regiments, — the  30th  and  the  16th  of  the  Bengal  Army, — a  battery  of  Nalire 
artillery  of  the  same  army, — the  same  that  ao  bravely  sustained  Uie  siege  of 
Jellalabad  with  Sale, — and  the  1st  Bombay  Lancers. 
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Towards  tbe  end  of  April,  rague  mmoars  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  bei;an  to 
run  throDgli  the  bazaar,  growing  in  darkness  and  distmction ;  and  at  length 
definite  news  arrived  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerot  and  massacre  at  Delhi,  Anxiet; 
aQd  alarm  now  took  the  place  of  secnritj,  and  precantions  began  to  be  taken  to 
maintain  British  authority  in  the  isolated  proyince  of  Ajmer.  The  officers  of 
each  regiment  had  complete  confidence  in  their  own  men,  and  were  earn  that, 
whoever  might  mutiny,  they  would  not.  In  this  belief  the  sepoys  enconraged 
them,  and,  while  professing  unbounded  loyalty  on  their  own  part,  they 
expressed  grave  donbts  as  to  the  steadiness  of  the  neighbouring  regiments. 
The  most  important  point  to  be  seenred  was  the  Ajmer  arsenal.  The  15th 
Regiment  had  newly  arrived  ;  and  it  was  thought,  I  suppose,  that  treason  was 
less  likely  to  be  imbibed  on  the  march  than  in  the  camp,  so  the  light  company 
vas  sent  from  it  to  relieve  a  company  of  the  30th  that  held  the  fort.  Aii 
important  consideration  was,  however,  overlooked  in  this  step.  There  was  a 
grenadier  company  in  the  same  regiment.  Now,  as  the  frames  of  giants  are 
obviously  better  fitted  to  resist  treason  than  the  frames  of  ordinary  mortals, 
this  company  was  as  obviously  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  other,  and  was 
therefore  sent  shortly  after  to  overawe  it.  But  when  it  arrived  before  the 
gates  of  the  fort,  the  light-weights  showed  they  were  not  of  this  opinion,  for 
they  refused  to  admit  the  heavy-weights,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
troatworthy.  Then  their  officers  began  talking  and  reasoning  with  them, 
and  at  lost  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  their  taller  brethren  were  as 
loyal  as  themselves,  and  should  be  allowed  to  enter.  And  so,  big  and  little 
meo,  laughing  in  their  sleeves,  eat  down  together  inside  the  fort,  to  guard  the 
treasure  and  war  stores,  till  the  time  should  come  for  appropriating  them 
and  taming  them  against  the  Government  whose  salt  t^ey  were  eating. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Mntiny  1  A 
Bombay  officer,  writing  years  before  it  took  place,  describes  the  Bengal  army 
as  being  in  what  a  Bombay  or  Madras  officer — and  he  might  have  added 
the  otGcera  of  almost  any  other  army  in  the  world — woald  call  a  state  of 
mutiny.  The  above  incident,  which  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the  discipline  of 
the  old  Bengal  army,  shows  what  he  meajis.  When  soldiers  take  on  themselves 
to  question  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  eren-in  such  details,  and  to  obey 
them  or  not  as  may  seem  to  them  espedient,  the  beginning  of  the  end  has 
come. 

Fortunately  there  were  those  in  authority  who  could  act  with  more  wisdom 
and  decision.  General,  now  Sir  George,  Lawrence,  who  was  the  Governor- 
General's  agent  for  Rajpntana,  directed  two  measures  which  saved  it  from 
febellion.  These  were  ordermg  the  83d  Queen's  regiment  up  from  Deesa, 
and  entrusting  the  custody  of  the  Ajmer  arsenal  to  the  Mairs.  These  last 
hud  been  changed  into  laborious  farmers  and  steady  soldiers.  A  corps  had 
Wn  raised  among  them  and  stationed  at  Beawr,  within  their  own  country, 
and  thirty-three  miles  to  the  south  of  Ajmer.  They  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  Bengal  sepoys,  and  no  taint  of  suspicion  had  passed  on  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  a  wing  of  this  battalion,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Camell, 
left  their  station  at  evening,  and,  marching  all  night,  reached  Ajmer  and 
Blade  their  way  into  the  fort  in  the  morning,  before  any  word  of  their  move- 
ments conld  precede  them.  The  two  companies  of  the  15th,  heavy  and  light, 
finding  that  they  were  not  consulted,  had  no  choice  but  to  return  to 
Nusseerabad,  to  endure  the  taunts  of  their  comrades,  and  to  join  them  in  their 
subsequent  revolt. 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  28th  o(  May,  early  m  the  afternoon,  the  English 
residents  at  Nusseerabad  were  startled  by  hearing  a  gun  fired,  followed  at 
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Bhort  interrals  by  others.  Contradictory  reports  were  bronght  in  by  Datives 
ae  to  what  this  meant,  bat  donbt  was  removed  by  aa  Engliab  officer  of 
artillery  ridii^  up  to  the  cavalry  lines,  and  aoaouncing  that  the  villaiiis  of  the 
30th  had  seized  his  guns.  The  act  wa^  done  by  a  few  desperate  and  daiing 
men,  who  wished  to  force  the  regiment  into  motJDy;  and  it  had  been  snccessful, 
for  they  were  joined  at  once  by  their  comrades  and  the  artillerymen.  AU 
was  now  hnbbnb  and  confasion,  the  bnzz  in  the  bazaar  growing  coDStaoUy 
loader  and  loader,  the  firing  more  frequent,  the  excitem^t  more  intense; 
native  servants  rushing  about  the  compounds  exchanging  words  with  one 
another  more  ec^erly  than  obeying  their  masters;  ladies  and  children  flymg 
in  the  heat  of  the  ann  from  their  own  bungalows  to  where  they  thought  most 
secority  waa  to  be  found,  which  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  rear  of 
the  lines  of  the  Bombay  cavab?  ;  ofQcers  mounting  their  horses  and  setting 
oS  to  their  lines  to  try  to  restore  order.  The  lb&  was  still  supposed  to  be 
true,  and  obeyed  the  bugle  calling  tbem  to  parade.  Some  turned  out  m 
nniform,  some  in  their  white  clothes,  Euid  some  half  and  half.  They  wen 
ordered  to  move  on  the  guns  to  snpport  the  cavalry,  the  principal  mantenvres 
being  entrusted  to  the  two  companies  who  had  been  so  ingloriously  tnroed 
ont  of  Ajmer.  They  obeyed  ordera  np  to  the  point  when  decisive  action 
was  required,  and  then  refused  to  move  a  step  farther.  The  cavalry  waa 
ordered  to  charge  in  squadrons ;  and  did  so,  but  the  men,  as  soon  as  they  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  guns,  went  threes  about,  and  allowed  their  officers  to 
go  on  if  they  [deasod.  Several  did ;  two  were  killed,  and  two  badly  wounded, 
after  cutting  down  some  of  the  sepoys.  The  15th  Regiment  was  now  ordered 
back  to  its  or^pnal  position,  and  the  movement  was  executed,  but  they 
became  constantly  more  unmanageable.  A  number  of  fakeers  came  shortly 
after  aloug  the  liites,  givii^  the  men  some  bhang,  a  kind  of  intoxicating  drug, 
which  has  the  power  of  transforming  the  men  into  perfect  demons.  There- 
after the  sepoys,  on  receiving  some  order,  levelled  their  guns  at  their 
officers  and  fired  at  them ;  but  their  excitement  spoiled  their  aim,  for  all 
the  officers  got  oS  unscathed,  though  EOme  of  them  who  were  mounted  lost 
their  horses.  The  men  of  the  30th  behaved  rather  better.  They  warned  thrar 
officers  to  leave,  and  even  suppUod  a  guard  to  conduct  some  of  them  out  of 
the  camp.  The  ladies  and  children  had  got  safely  away  before,  and  ere  loi:^ 
all  the  English  in  Nusseerabad  were  a  stream  of  fugitives  fleeing  through  the 
night  over  a  way  lighted  up  by  the  blazing  of  their  bungalows  behind  them, 
with  the  yelling  and  shouting  of  the  insurgents  sounding  afar  in  th«r  eara, 
showing  that  the  spirit  of  outrage  and  plunder  was  increasing  every  moment, 
They  were  guarded  by  the  Lancers,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny,  but 
had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  mutineers  that  they  would  not  act 
gainst  them,  while  the  mutineers  would  not  molest  their  wives  and  families. 
Hence  their  conduct  at  the  gnns,  and  hence  the  strange  fact  that  the  only 
officers  killed  in  this  mutiny  were  those  of  the  only  regiment  that  remeiu^ 
true. 

The  fugitives  made  their  way  towards  Beawr,  which  was  on  the  road  to 
Deesa,  from  which  the  European  raiment  was  on  its  way,  and  they  arrived 
in  the  morning  in  sorry  pUght.  The  bachelors  were  received  at  Colonel 
Dixon's  bungalow,  and  the  married  officers,  with  their  wives,  were  received 
by  Dr.  Small,  under  whose  hospitable  roof  no  less  than  nine  families  found 
shelter.  Colonel  Dixon,  who  had  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  superin- 
tendent of  Ajmer  and  Mairwara,  was  soon  after  iiud  on  his  deathbed.  There 
was  little  fear  that  the  Maira  wonld  prove  untrue  during  his  life.  He  had  for 
twenty  years  been  so  closely  identified  with  every  measnre  for  their  uoprove- 
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meDt,  that  they  looked  on  him  as  a  father,  and  his  word  was  law.  'Bat  now 

he  eeetned  passing  awaj,  and  the  crowd  of  English  fagitives  at  Beawr  seemed 
to  proclaJm  to  a  simple  people,  that  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  beyond 
their  own  valleys,  that  the  English  power  was  passing  away  too.  The  eldera 
of  the  tribe,  the  patels  or  headmen  of  the  villages,  and  the  natire  officers  of 
the  regiment,  held  a  council  to  determine  what  they  should  do :  and  a  depu- 
tatioD  afterwards  waited  on  Dr.  Small,  as  the  only  one  of  their  old  officers 
unoi%  them,  to  inform  him  that  they  had  resolred  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  English.  '  Yoor  great  day  is  our  great  day ;  *  while  the  Enghsh 
rale  remains,  we  remain  true  to  it ;  but  if  it  should  be  abolished,  we  will 
retom  to  our  hills  and  to  our  old  independence.  We  will  acknowledge  qo 
other  masters.'  , 

The  Nasseerabad  mutineers  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  Ajmer  fort.  It  is 
not  probable  that  they  would  have  done  it  under  any  circumstances  while  hel4 
by  the  Mairs  ;  but  the  only  result  of  it  now  would  be  to  detain  them  till  the 
European  troops  arrived  from  Deesa,  and  these  they  were  most  anxions  to 
avoid.  They  therefore,  after  plundering  Nasseerabad,  marched  off  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  mutineers  at  Delhi,  and  with  their  departure  the  danger  of  rebdUon 
on  the  part  of  the  Kajput^,  and  the  crisis  of  the  mutiny,  may  be  said  to  have 
ps83ed.  Had  they  obtained  possession  of  the  arsenal,  it  would  have  given  them 
aprestige  and  supply  of  treasure  and  war  materia!  that  might  have  proved 
irresistible  to  some  of  the  Rajas ;  and  if  one  or  two  had  gone,  the  rest  would 
have  been  drawn  after  them.  This  would  have  suppUed  the  rebellion  with 
what  it  most  needed — leaders.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  treacherous  outbreak 
of  a  pampered  army,  it  would  have  become  identified  with  the  cause  of  old 
Hindu  independence,  and  would  have  been  gnided  by  its  natoral  leaders ;  and 
fhat  the  end  of  that  might  have  been,  no  one  can  say.  As  it  was,  the  Mairs 
held  Ajmer  for  us  till  the  European  troops  arrived,  and  thereafter  it  was 
^e.  It  was  the  capital,  and  had  for  centuries  been  the  seat  of  the  para- 
moont  power  in  Rajputana.  While,  therefore,  we  retained  it,  it  was  vain  to 
try  to  persnade  the  Rajput  chiefs  to  break  their  traditional  loyalty  and  tam 
sg^st  us.  They  still  remembered  the  miseries  from  which  we  had  rescued 
them  in  1817,  and  were  grateful  for  the  years  of  trsnqniUity  which  onr  rule 
tsd  Becnred  tiiem.  The  annexations  of  Lord  Dalhousie  had  indeed  alarmed 
tbenu  So  long  as  these  were  conGned  to  the  mushroom  states  that  had 
sprang  out  of  the  tronbtes  at  the  end  of  last  century,  they  did  not  care  so 
Diuch ;  hut  when  it  was  proposed  to  annex  Karauli,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
^jpDt  states,  on  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line,  it  was  felt  that  it  touched 
them  more  nearly.  This  last  had,  however,  been  averted,  and  the  adopted  - 
sou  was  recognised.  The  country  bad  been  for  five  years  under  the  adnunis- 
.tration  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  whose  influence  was  still  felt.  Hence  all  the 
Rajpnt  courts  stood  firm  by  us,  and  did  more  or  less  toward  protectiiw 
Si^liab  fagitives  and  assisting  English  arms.  The  Raja  of  Karanli  hunself 
sent  two  thousand  men  to  assist  us  at  Agra.  Several  mutinies  did  indeed 
^nr  throughout  Rajputana,  but  they  were  mostly  of  foreign  troops  sta- 
honed  within  its  bounds,  and  even  they  were  accompanied  with  none  of  tho^ 

*  The  fut  that  Sonday  it  oar  holj  day  ia  almott  the  only  fact  of  onr  religion  vhufh 
ne  nuives  of  ludia  h&ve  been  able  to  grasp,  tbougb  mott  of  tbem  draw  from  it  tbe 
mrerence  that  wa  are  worahippers  of  tbe  ■an.'-tfae  Hindn  aame  bavins  the  aama 
meuiDg  u  the  Engliih  one.  Tbe  shutting  of  the  conrtB  and  the  BDspension  of. drill 
i^  the  reKimenl  on  that  day  had  gradaallj  made  It  come  to  be  a  general  holiday 
iDronghont  Mairwara.  It  it  worthy  of  notice  that  the  maiineera  alwa}'i  lept  np,  their 
oldhahitofhaiting  on  their  march  on  SoDdayB;  And  tbia  delay,  on  stleaMtwo  ocea- 
WOM,  saved  the  Engliih  from  diioiter.  ._ 
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scenea  of  bloodshed  which  threw  bo  dark  a  shade  over  the  ontbreak  in  other 
parts  of  India.  The  local  corps,  raised  from  among  the  natives  of  the  place, 
each  aa  the  Mairs  at  Beawr,  and  the  Bhils  at  Ennkranli,  remained  true,  and 
did  good  Berrice.  Bnt  while  ne  thna  found  fast  friends  among  the  native 
princes  and  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  general  population  of  Rajpntana,  and 
many  of  the  troops  of  the  states,  sympathized  more  with  the  matineere. 
This  paralyzed  to  a  great  extent  all  the  efforts  which  the  native  courts 
pnt  forth,  and  had  it  been  strengthened  by  the  fall  of  Ajmer,  wonld  hare 
:  gained  in  strength  and  mtensity  enongh  to  have  proved  too  strong  for  ths 
princes,  and  wonki  have  forced  them  into  rebellion.  As  it  was,  the  chief  aim 
'  of  the  sepoys  after  matinying  seems  to  hare  been  to  get  As  quickly  as  possible 
out  of  Bajputona,  and  join  their  comrades  at  Delhi 

The  only  seriona  dai^er  to  which  the  British  power  in  Rajpntana  was 
exposed,  was  by  the  nnion  of  one  of  the  corps  of  mntineers  with  a  rebel 
'  tAahir  or  chief.  This  was  the  Thaknr  of  Ahwa,  a  strong  fort  among  the 
Aravalis,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  some  proceedings  of  titt  king  of  Jodh> 
par,  and  east  off  his  allegiance.  The  Jodhpnr  legion,  stationed  at  Deolee, 
and  composed  principally  of  men  from  Oadh,  mutinied  abont  the  middle  of 
Angnst,  and  after  an  nnsnccessfal  attempt  to  massacre  their  commanding 
ofBcer  and  some  invalid  Enropeans  on  Mount  Aboo,  it  accepted  the  mvita- 
lion  of  the  Thaknr  of  Ahwa  to  enter  his  service.  The  Raja  of  Jodhpnr  first 
attempted  to  subdne  the  rebellion,  but  his  own  troops  refused  to  come  up  to 
the  scratch,  and  abandoned  the  field  to  the  rebels.  It  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  September  that  General  Lawrence  took  the  field,  and  then  he  could  muster 
only  a  very  small  force, — 150  men  of  Her  Mtyest/s  83d,  three  horBe-artillery 
guns  weakly  manned,  a  portion  of  the  Mairwara  battalion,  and  the  Ist 
Bombay  Lancers.  This  force  was  sufficient  to  force  the  rebels  to  retire  to 
the  for^  bnt  was  too  weak  to  besiege  a  place  of  such  strength.  Graeral 
Lawrence,  therefore,  after  remaining  two  days  before  it,  retired  slowly  on 
Ajmer,  hoping  to  draw  the  rebels  after  him.  This,  however,  he  failed  to 
do.  The  Thaknr  did  mdeed  quarrel  with  his  allies,  who  left  him,  and, 
avoiding  Lawrence's  force,  marched  on  Delhi,  bnt  were  too  late  to  ud 
the  rebellion  there.  They  were  attacked  oif  the  borders  of  Shehhawatt  by 
Brigadier  Gerrard's  force,  one  of  the  pursuing  columns  detached  after  tb 
fall  of  DelhL  The  legion  fought  well,  and  Brigadier  Gerrard  himself  was 
'  killed,  but  it  was  totally  defeated  and  cut  up,  and  the  survivors  dispersed. 
The  fort  of  Ahwa  was  captured  on  the  January  followii^,  after  a  siege  of 
five  days.  Bnt  the  question  occurs,  if  one  of  the  smallest  bodies  of  mntinecn 
in  conjunction  with  a  petty  chief  was  thns  able  to  baffle  all  the  force  which 
the  English  at  the  time  conld  bring  against  them,  what  would  have  been  the 
result  if  the  brigades  of  Nusseerabad  and  Keemnch  had  been  joined  by  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Rajput  kings  I 

Sometimes  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  populace  proved  too  strong  for  the 
Bajas,  and  this  led  to  the  most  tragic  event  connected  with  the  Mutiny  m 
Bajputana.  Major  Burton,  the  pohtical  agent  for  Eota,  retnmed  in  Octoba 
yiith  his  two  sons  to  that  city  from  Neemnch,  where  they  had  been  residing, 
npon  the  assurance  of  the  Raja  that  a  residence  at  Kota  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  danger,  and  from  a  desire  to  be  at  his  post.  Th«  day  following 
his  return,  he  was  snrprised  by  hearing  a  great  noise,  aa  of  a  moltitade  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  the  city  towards  the  Agency.  At  first  he 
supposed  it  was  a  procession  coming  out  to  welcome  him  back;  but  he  was 
so(m  i}ndecelred,  for  it  turned  out  to  be  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops 
coming  to  attack  the  Agency.    They  bronght  gnus  down  to  bear  on  the 
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place.  Major  Bnrton  and  his  two  bods  retired  to  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
the;  defended  tbemseireB  for  several  hoars  against  the  host  of  cowardly 
sssoiknts,  bat  were  at  length  overpowered  and  cot  to  pieces.  Eota  was, 
esrl;  in  the  following  year,  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  Raja  brought  to 
trial  for  rebellion  and  complicity  Gi  murder ;  bnt  he  was  acquitted,  on  the 
gronnd  that  he  was  powerlesB  is  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  a  prisoner  in 
his  palace. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  details  of  the  mntinies  in  Kajpntana,  though 
they  afford  many  examples  of  heroism  os  the  part  of  our  conntrymen, 
especially  the  defence  of  the  fort  at  Neemuch ;  and  there  is  less  reason 
for  doing  so,  as,  thoogb  the  events  took  place  on  Rajput  soil,  the 
Rajpnts  had  little  to  do  with  them,  and  my  object  is  ratier  to  exhibit 
their  attitude  towards  us  while  we  were  engaged  in  the  death-grapple 
vith  the  foe.  They  did  not  render  much  ^ective  assistance  in  actucj 
vorfare,  but  the  weight  of  their  inSaence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  in  our 
fBTonr,  and  the  negative  inflnence  of  their  not  aiding  the  Matiny  was 
equal  to  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  At  the  principal  Rtyput.coorta,  EurO' 
pean  ofGcers  and  their  families  found  a  secure  retreat  and  hospitable  enter- 
(aimneDt  when  thdr  own  soldiers  had  turned  against  them.  I  will  conclude 
by  qooting  an  incident  recorded  by  Dr.  Murray,  then  of  Neemuch,  now  of 
Ajmer,  to  show  that  the  old  spirit  of  honour  stUI  survives  among  even  the 
linmbler  Rajpnts.  After  the  mutiny  in  Neemncb,  he  and  another  officer  had 
got  separated  from  their  companiooa,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  acrosg 
coontrf  all  night.  '  Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  we  arrived  at  a  village, 
vhich  we  afterwards  found  to  be  Russounda.  Although  we  bad  not  walked 
ihove  six  miles,  yet,  the  ground  being  heavy,  we  were  quite  tired,  and  half 
dead  with  thirst.  We  knocked  np  one  of  the  villagers,  an  old  man,  and 
uked  him  for  some  water ;  he  immediately  brought  us  to  a  well  where  there 
was  a  cistern  quite  full,  and  we  both  sat  down  and  bad  a  regular  hbation.  I 
lerily  believe  onr  guide  thought  we  would  never  leave  off  drinking.  I  gave 
him  a  rupee,  which  pleaded  him  mightily,  and  asked  him  to  sbow  us  the  beadt 
nan  of  the  village.  This  he  did  at  once.  We  found  bim  in  a  small  fort,  about 
forty  or  fifty  yards  square,  surrounded  by  some  half  dozen  mea.  I  told  him 
we  wished  to  rest  there  for  an  hoar  or  so,  and  asked  him  if  we  could  do  so ; 
he  said  most  certainly,  and  received  us  with  great  civility,  bad  a  place 
(beared  for  us  immediately  in  bis  own  house,  aud  begged  we  would  make  our-; 
wives  comfortable.  He  sent  for  milk,  chuppattees,  daU,  rice,  and  mangoes, 
and  entreated  us  to  eat.  After  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  and  oon- 
gratalating  ourselves  on  falling  into  such  good  hands,  we  lay  down  and  had 
auap.  We  were  not  destin^,  however,  to  remain  long  at  rest.  About 
9  A.K.  a  party  of  cavalry  who  were  acouriug  the  country  arrived  at  Ens^ 
■oimda,  and  insisted  on  having  the  sahibs  out,  in  order  that  they  might  "  saf 
fcaro"  (massacre)  them.  We  were  indebted  for  our  Uves  to  the  noble  conduct 
of  the  Rajpnts  of  the  village,  who  swore  tbey  would  stand  by  us  to  the 
last.  7hey  said,  "  Ton  have  eaten  with  us,  and  are  our  guests ;  and  now,  if 
jon  were  our  enemy,  we  would  defend  you."  They  put  us  into  a  small  di- 
lapidated shed  on  one  of  the  bastions,  and  when,  the  troopers  demanded  us; 
declared  we  were  not  there.  After  much  altercation,  the  troopers  threatened 
to  attack  the  village  if  we  were  not  given  up.  The  Rajpats  warned  them  to 
he  careful.  They  said,  "  Knssounda  Itelonged  to  the  Rana ;  we  are  his  sub- 
l*cts ;  and  if  yon  moleet  us,  he  will  send  ten  thousand  soldiers  after  yon." 
After  a  short  time  tbey  went  away,  threatening  to  return  with  the  guns  ii^ 
the  evenmg  and  blow  us  to  pieces.' 
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These  brave  Rajpnts,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  troables,  received  snb- 
.Btantial  rewards  from  the  British  Government.  The  Rajaa  and  others  who 
had  remained  faithfn!  also  received  rewards  and  distinctions  of  varioos  kinds. 
The  pay  of  all  the  Mairs  who  were  aepoys  of  the  corps  during  the  Mntinj 
was  raised  to  an  equality  with  troops  of  tiie  line ;  bat  some  years  aft«r  it  was 
reduced  to  be  a  police  corps,  and  only  by  the  strennons  exertions  of  its 
officers  kept  from  being  disbanded  altogether.  At  Lord  Mayo's  visit  to 
Ajmer  in  1870,  tardy  jastice  was  at  length  done  to  it,  and  it  was  raised  to 
its  former  position.  Bat,  as  thongh  Govenuneut  could  not  confer  an  nn- 
gmdging  boon,  or  confer  a  favour  Mthoat  a  drawback,  it  weis,  to  effect  a 
paltry  saving,  removed  from  Beawr  to  Ajmer— from  'its  native  comity'  to  a 
place  to  which  it  was  comparatively  strange,  and  where  the  sepoya  were  so 
much  farther  removed  from  intercourse  with  their  families  and  friraids,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  boons  of  local  corps. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PLYMOXTTH  BRETHREN. 

At  the  b^inniiiR  of  tiiepmentceittnrythenanie'PIyTnODUi  Brethren' was  unknown, 
tlie  seat  to  which  it  ia  applied  having  at  that  time  no  esistenoe.  It  is  therefore  one 
fi!  die  yoongeat  of  all  sects,  but  its  pratenaions  are  as  lofty  as  if  it  could  trace  an 
unbroken  succession  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  downwards.  Its  progress  hai 
been  remarksble  for  bo  recent  an  origin.  It  is  widely  spread  over  the  three  king- 
doms, the  colonies,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  Nortii 
America.  Our  churches,  and  especially  our  ministers,  require  to  know  something 
of  the  doctrines  and  doings  of  this  sect,  for  they  are  continnally  m^ing  inroad* 
on  ODT  congregations,  wicli  such  Hkilful  secrecj,  that  their  proselytizing  zesl  hoi 
often  made  considerable  progress  ere  even  the  watchful  pastor  is  aware  of  their 
presence.  When  their  prseence  is  ascertained,  the  pastorSndsit  necessary  to  knoir 
something  more  of  their  tenets  and  intentions  than  they  are  themselves  wilLing  to 

The  question  has  often  been  proposed  to  me  recently,  *  What  are  tbe  views  of 
divine  truth  held  by  the  people  Aoally  called  Plymonth  Brethren? '  I  find  that 
the  general  conception  of  them  is,  that  they  are  serious  and  well-meaning  people, 
but  tjiat  they  are  very  rerolntionary  in  their  views  of  church  order.  1  have  known 
something  of  thor  princii^  andOTactices  for  more  than  twenty  jears,  and  I  hsTB 
met  occasionally  with  individual  'Brethren'  during  that  period,  hut  uatil  recently 
I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  direct  public  attention  to  their  views  sds 
practices.  1  find,  however,  that  th^  thrive  best  when  let  alone ;  and  it  is  due  to 
the  joung  and  ineiperienced  that  we  should  utter  a  note  of  warning.  It  k  reason- 
able that  we  should  inquire,  '  Ought  we  to  bid  them  "  God  speed,"  and  to  reganl 
themasChristJan  brethren  tone,  as  they  profess  to  be  to  one  another?  *  They- 'speak 
tbe  language  of  Canaan,'  proresHing  to  love  the  Lord  Jesua ;  and  as  we  have  DO 
reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  thejn  sincerely  love  the  Redeemer,  we  naturally  lek, 
Why  should  we  not  weloooM  them  to  our  homes  and  our  hearts?  A  iffelitunaty 
question  naturally  occurs  to  men  of  prudence  and  intelligence;  and  we  ask'thsm. 
What  are  the  viewB  of  divine  truth  by  which  you  are  bound  together  as  brethienl 
They  prove  tbat  they  are  brethren  by  being  remarkably  like,  each  other  in  thia, 
that  they  are  very  nnwilling  to  t«ll  us  what  their  views  are.  This  manlfert 
reluctance  to  be  open  and  candid  with  us  at  once  eicites  the  suspicion  of  reflectiDe 
minds.  In  Scotland,  where  the  Bible  is  read,  and  the  Shorter  Catechinn  is  veU 
known,  tbe  'Brcthren'make  much  less  progress  than  in  England.  We  very  properly 
desire  to '  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'  We  are  not  prepared, 
at  the  bidding  of  strangera,  to  reliuqui^  the  truth  for  which  the  martyrs  bled,  and 
in  the  faith  of  which  our  fathers  lived  and  died,  their  holy  lives  ending  in  hsppy 
deaths.  We  will  not  reUoquish  what  we  hold  dear,  till  we  find  that  there  ia  Boms 
element  of  error  in  it.    If  no  eiror  can  be  found  in  it,  we  will  hold  fast  what  ire 
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hare  been  taught,  and  we  will  test  erery  new  doctrine  bf  the  pure  word  of  God. 
On  examination,  we  find  that  aome  of  the  doctrines  of  the  '  Brethren '  are  entirely 
destitote  of  scriptural  fonadation,  and  that  others  are  founded  on  false  interpreta- 
tiona  of  the  divine  word,  I  haTe  met  with  some  who  are  willing  to  condone  their 
errocB  for  the  sake  of  the  preaous  truth  they  eamestlj  urge.  By  all  means  let  na 
Irnre  their  earneatness,  if  we  are  inferior  to  them  in  this  respect,  but  let  us  be  csrefnl 
t«  avoid  error  wherever  it  is  found.  There  may  be  great  zeal  which  is  not  scconSng 
io  knowledge,  nor  after  godliness.  The  strange  fire  of  Aaron's  sons  might  bum 
brightly  in  their  censer,  but  they  were  consumed  by  dirine  vengeance  for  neglecting 
to  take  their  fire  from  the  altar,  as  they  had  been  matracted  to  use  only  the  sacred 
fire.  The  '  Brethren'  insinuate  what  we  may  sfterwards  find  to  be  error,  by  stating 
along  with  it  many  things  which  we  know  to  be  trath  ;  just  as  poison  is  sometimes' 
diegnised  by  being  mixed  with  saccharine  ingredients.  We  must  avoid  those  who 
deal  in  the  perilous  poison. 

The  Plymouth  Brethren  object  tA  the  name  by  which  they  are  usually  known ; 
but  we  must  retain  it  till  they  famish  us  with  one  which  is  equally  distinctive. 
They  insist  that  we  should  call  them  '  Brethren '  simply ;  bnt  we  object  to  this  name 
as  extremely  iDdefinit«.  They  have  no  right  to  appropriate  such  a  name,  as  if  it 
beloneed  escluuvely  to  them.  They  undoubtedly  claim  it  iu  an  ezctusiTe  sense. 
Thty  do  not  regsrd  the  members  of  any  other  Christian  denominstiou  ss  brethren  ; 
vhile  ite,  on  the  other  band,  speak  with  propriety  of  our  Christian  brethren  of  all 
denominations.  They  wish  to  have  everything  loose  and  indefinite  in  the  aspect 
they  present  to  the  uninitiated,  even  to  their  very  name.  In  a  letter  published  only 
a  ten  months  ago,  Dr.  Wolston  of  Edinburgh,  a  well-known  teacher  or  preacher 
among  the  'Brethren,'  says:  '  The  appellation  "Plymouth  Brethren,"  or  "  Darby- 
hcs,"  they,  with  myself,  ss  tiioroughly  repudiate  as  we  do  the  charge  of  being  a 
"lect."  Of  ^ose  whom  He  has  sanctified,  it  is  written  that  our  gracious  Lord  is 
"  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  "  (Heb.  ii.  1 1)  ;  hence  I,  for  one,  am,  and  I 
tnut  ever  shall  be,  sshsmed  to  bear  any  name  other  than  that  common  to  all  the^ 
diildren  of  Ood.'  *  We  have  here  a  good  specimen  of  Dsrbyite  assumption.  Dr. 
Wolston  claims  for  his  party  that  they  are  the  Lord's  brethren,  and,  by  necesssiy 
hiference,  brethren  to  each  other  by  a  common  relation  to  the  one  Jiord.  But 
connectiaa  with  Christ  counts  for  uothmg  with  him  unless  the  individual  be  also  a 
follQwer  of  Darby.  The  Darbyite  quietly  assumes  that  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
his  party  brethren,  and  that  He  would  be  thoroughly  ashamed  to  apply  the  name 
to  any  one  else.  The  party  claim  to  be  perfect,  and  we  may  concede  the  claim  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  they  have  reached  perfection  in  assumption  and  nncharitable- 
ness.  If  their  own  chosen  name  of  '  Brethren '  is  conceded,  though  not  in  their 
exeJorive  sense,  along  with  the  distinctive  epithet '  Plymouth,'  they  nave  no  reason 
to  find  fault,  Mr.  Groves,  with  whom  the  party  originated,  began  public  life  in 
Pl;r''"^th ;  and  though  the  meetings  of  the  brethren  began  at  Dubhn,  when  Mr. 
Groves  was  attending  the  University  there,  the  church  at  Plymouth  soon  becaffla 
BO  numerous  and  influential  that  the  new  sect  was  named  from  that  town.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  name  of  reproach,  for,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  Plymouth  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  towns.  The  name  '  Darbyites '  is  needed  to 
diBtingnish  the  prevailing  section,  but  'Dublin  Brethren'  would  answer  equally 
*'eli.  The  party  have  no  good  reason  to  object  to  be  named  after  their  leader,  who 
is  owned  as  a  pope  among  them.  The  Darbyite  section  is  moat  widely  known  by 
the  geaerio  came  *  Plymouthists ; '  they  are  now  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
P^y.  The  exclusive  claim  of  a  name  '  common  to  all  the  children  of  Cod'  is  one 
"liich  it  is  offensive  for  them  to  make,  and  which  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to 
Mncede.  The  High  Church  party  claims  that  the  Church  of  England  alone  is  tho^ 
true  Church,  while  the  Pope  declares  that  his  is  the  only  true  Church  on  earth, 
*^  both  represent  a  large  number  i^  adherents ;  but  for  a  small  sect,  which  had  no 
existence  h^  a  century  ago,  to  assert  that  they  alone  are  the  children  of  God,  is 
"wre  absurd  than  if  three  men  in  I^udon  were  to  declare  themselves  the  whole 
people  of  England.  The  PlymouthistB  say  that  t'hey  are  no  '  sect ; '  but  we,  who 
m  scqusiuted  with  their  character,  know  that  they  are  the  most  sectarian  of  all 
!  lYhic^Ui  and  JVaofKO  q/ 
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KcU.  In  one  laae  their  denial  is  true,  for  thejr  are  not  on*  sect  now,  bnt  aereial. 
They  are  proud  to  call  themselves '  the  Assembly  of  God,' — all  beyond  being  ontaide 

the  Church,  and  rMarded  by  them  aa  uncovensnted  heathen."  They  consider 
themselrea  as  reliited  to  the  other  denotniDatioDH  as  Greeks  tc  barbariaoH,  Jews  to 
Qeutiles,  or  Haints  to  sinners.  Their  arrogant  assumption  deserves  the  sarcastic 
reproof  which  the  patriarch  of  Uz  addressed  to  his  presuming  friends:  'No  doabt 
but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you '  (Job  xil.  3).  When  Mr. 
Darby  quarrelled  in  1845  with  Mr.  Newtoa,  paBt«r  of  the  church  at  Flymonth,  the 
former  went  to  Plymouth,  and  found  Mr.  Newton's  influence  paramount  there. 
Regardless  of  the  uoity  of  the  body,  of  which  he  had  boasted,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  command  '  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,'  Mr.  Darby 
endeavoured  t^)  effect  a  division  amoug  the  saints  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
fellowship  from  the  commencement.  Having  partially  succeeded,  'he  spread  a 
table  elsewhere  on  the  last  Sunday  of  that  eventful  year,  which  was  in  future  to  be 
exclusively  the  table  of  the  Lord,  around  which  himself  and  followera  were  to  rally. 
From  this  meeting  we  must  date  the  rise  of  Darbyiam,  and  its  development  into  a 
distinct  and  se)f-eicommunicat«d  body,  separated  on  grounds  subversive  of  the 
great  trnth  around  which,  as  opposed  to  all  sectarianism,  "  the  Brethren"  had  sought 
to  rally  the  saints  of  God,  namely,  that  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  was  the  basis  of  the 
union  of  the  family  of  heaven.'  f  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  principle  oa 
which  the  union  ta  '  the  Brethren '  was  originally  founded  is  now  abandoned  by  the 
leading  sect.  The  principle  was  taken  from  Revelation  vii.  14,  and  was  thus 
expressed :  '  The  basis  of  our  union  in  glory  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  imion  on 
earth.'  '  22e  Mood  of  the  Lamb — the  vaion  of  toin((,'  became  the  watchword  and 
the  ralljdng  point  of  a  party  which  was  meant  to  embrace  the  whole  household  of 
God.  But  Darby  and  his  followera  now  hold  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  not 
atoning. 

Aa  every  man  must  have  a  name,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  men,  so  must 
every  society,  to  diHtinguish  it  from  other  societies.  We  adhere,  for  the  reasons 
given,  to  the  name  '  Plymouth  Brethren,'  till  a  better  is  suggested.  The  sect 
originated  in  connection  with  Plymouth ;  and  as  they  have  chosen  the  name 
'  Brethren,*  there  is  surely  nothing  offensive  in  prefixing,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  place  whence  they  sprang.  If  we  speak  distinctive^  of  the  sections  of  the 
brotherhood,  we  must  use  the  names,  Dorbyitee,  tiiilleritca,  etc. ;  hut  the  sections 
»re  so  unlike  each  other,  that  they  can  haidly  he  said  to  claim  kindred  now. 

The  pious  and  benevolent  Mr.  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  who  went  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Persia,  and  afterwards  t*i  India,  was  no  doubt  the  wiginator  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren, — a  sect  which  soon  passed  heyoud  his  control,  adopting  views 
and  following  practices  to  which  he  was  entirely  ofpoeed.  Mr.  Groves  left  Plymouth 
for  Exeter,  where  he  began  to  practice  as  a  dentist,  in  1818.  He  was  originally  a 
member  of  the  EstabUshed  Cburch,  and  he  attended  the  University  of  Dublin 
with  a  view  to  Episcopal  ordination,  as  preparatory  to  going  out  as  a  missionoiy. 
But  he  adopted  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  war,  and  those  of 
the  Autipsdobaptists  on  baptism.  Circumstances  led  to  his  entering  on  niisBionary 
life  without  ordination.  He  preferred  to  be  imconnected  with  any  section  of  the 
Christian  Cburch.  He  sacrificed  a  professional  income  of  £1500  a  year,  and  went 
to  the  heathen,  depending  entirely  on  God,  without  the  promise  of  support  from 
any  society.  But  he  left  warm  friends  behind  him,  on  whose  sympathy  and 
prayera  he  could  reasonably  count.  When  in  Dublin,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
with  a  few  brethren,  and  at  his  suggestion  they  broke  bread  together.     When  he 


,  wbile  the  Bests  behind  are  witbont  backe,  end  Tee«tved  for  tbe  sinners.  Tbis  dis. 
lluction  is  not  needed  for  their  oommunioii,  far  other  churcbes  observing  the  Supper  weekly 
moke  DO  dutinction  in  tbeir  worship. 

f  Dmbsum:  ita  Jliie  md  Dtveinprntntf  and  a  JteritK  o/'lhe  Bttheida  Queition.'  By  Eenrr 
Grovea.  P.  15.  This  lnTEe  pamijUl^  cuatiuna  n  record  of  facte  that  need  to  be  known  bj  ih 
wbo  wish  to  understand  the  true  character  o[  Pljmantbiam.  It  is  all  the  mure  aathoritalilB 
that  it  was  read  to  Messrs,  Craik,  Mailer,  nnd  ottaers  previone  to  publication,  and  its  correct- 
ness  was  attested.     Mr.  H.  Groves  might  say  of  the  avenls  he  record^  '  (Juoiinn  part  aagiia 
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left  for  Pereift  in  1839,  Mr.  Darby  became  the  leader  of  the  '  Brethren ;'  and  a 
similar  meetine  was  begnn  at  Plymouth,  under  the  cluirge  of  Hr.  Newton.  It  was 
not  aeaDt  at  firet  that  thej  ahoiud  separate  themselTee  from  the  charcbes  to  nhich 
they  belonged,  Mr.  GroTes  wiihedto  anociate  freely  with  Christian  brethren  of 
all  denominations,  at  home  or  in  the  foreign  nuHBion  field.  He  took  with  him,  a* 
tutor  to  his  two  boys  Henry  and  Frank,  John  Eitto,  who  afterwards  became  a 
diaiiugoished  Biblical  scholar.  He  believed  that  miracles  are  still  to  be  expected  in 
the  Church  in  answer  to  prayer;  but  when  His  wife  died  of  the  plague  in  Bagdad, 
contrary  to  all  his  expectations,  he  was  led  somewhat  to  modify  bis  views  on  that 
poini 

Dr.  Kitto  left  Persia  for  England  in  1832,  accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  TV.  Newman,  [ 
now  Professor  Newman,  of  University  College.  Loudon,  who  has  since  renoonced 
the  iaith  he  then  seemed  to  hold  ao  ardently.  The  Frofeeaor  has  sunk  lower  than 
meet  infidels,  who  generally  profess  great  respect  for  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whatevertbey  mayaay  of  Christians  ;  but  the  former  member  of  the  missionary  staff 
at  Bagdad  haa  sunk  to  the  awful  depUi  of  impeaching  the  life  and  honesty  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  Mr.  Groves  relates  in  hia  journal,  that  when  Mr.  Newman  was  sick, 
imd  '  at  the  worst,  and  they  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  him,  they  snointed  him 
with  oil,  according  to  Jamee  r,  14,  and  prayed  over  him ;  and  the  Lord  bad  mercy . 
Mkthem,  yea,  and  on  me  alao,  and  restored  him.  It  aeetoa  to  me  truly  scripturaL'* 
Mr.  Groves  lived  to  see  hia  friend,  thus  marvellouslv  restored,  depart  from  the  faith. 


ai.  uroves  lived  to  see  hia  mend,  thus  marvetlouslv  restored,  depart  from  the  laitti, 
and  he  had  reason  to  cry,  *  Alas  I  my  brother.'  When  men  profess  too  much,  and 
aw  hurried  on  to  extremes  beyond  the  control  of  a  ic'  '  '  ..,..■ 
S^est  danger  of  a  recoil,  which  may  sweep  them  down  ii 


He  news  which  Mr.  Groves  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
among  hia  friends  in  England  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  When  he  returned 
te  England  in  1835,  he  was  grieved  to  find  that  his  beloved  brethren,  whoee 
meetings  had  been  so  pleasant  to  him  six  years  before,  were  becoming  bitter 
uctarians.  In  Plymouth  he  fonnd  little  comfort,t  'feeling  that  their  original  bond 
of  voion  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  had  been  changed  for  a  united  testimony ' 
against  all  who  differed  from  them.'  Even  then  the  spirit  of  party  was  at  work; 
and  when  Dublin  began  to  be  recognised  as  their  headquarters,  the  party  became . 
IshmaeUtes  in  Israel,'~their  hand  against  every  man.  and  every  mau's  hand  acainst 
tbem.  Before  leaving  England  for  India,  in  183G,  Mr.  Groves  wrote  thus  sadly  to 
Mr.  Darby:  'I  feel  that  you  are  in  principle  returning  to  the  cily  from  whence 
you  departed,  aqd  it  needs  but  a  step  or  two  more  to  advance,  and  you  will  see  all 
tlie  evils  of  the  systeme  from  whiob  jou  profess  to  be  separated  to  spring  up  among 
joutselves.  ...  .  Yoit  will  be  known  more  by  what  you  witoess  a^ai'nsl  than  what 
fOD  witness  for,  and  practically  this  will  prove  that  yon  witness  against  all  but 
yourselves  oa  certainly  as  the  Walkerites  or  Glaasttes;  your  shibboleth  may 
be  different,  but  it  will  be  as  real.  .  ,  .  The  transition  your  little  bodies  have 
undergone,  in  no  longer  standing  forth  the  witnesses  for  the  glorious  and  simple , 
initt  to  much  as  standing  forth  witnesses  against  all  that  they  judge  error,  have 
lowered  them  in  my  apprehension  from  heaven  to  earth  in  their  position  of  wit- 
"EMes.  ,  .  .  And  the  position  which  this  occupying  the  seat  of   judgment  will 

Kce  you  in  will  be  this :  the  moat  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  will  rule,  because 
conscience  cannot  and  will  not  give  way,  end  therefore  the  more  enlarged 
must  yield.  It  is  into  this  position,  dear  Darby,  I  feel  some  little  flocks  are  fast 
J^nding,  if  they  have  not  a&eady  attained  it.'J  The  predictions  of  Mr.  Groves, 
nave  been  fulfilled,  and  it  is  eaid  that  there  are  now  thurty  distinct  sects  in  this 
•hstracted  body.  Instead  of  being  the  most  united,  it  is  tie  most  divided  of  all 
aacta. 

Dr.  Kitto  met  his  dear  friend  for  the  last  time  in  1835,  when  Mr.  Groves  was 
shout  to  sail  for  India ;  but  he  cherished  throughout  life  the  wannest  affection  for 
Mr.  Groves,  from  whom  he  had  received  much  spiritual  benefit.  In  a  letter  to  a 
"^™d,  the  Biblical  scholar  s^d  of  the  devoted  missionary  to  whom  he  owed  ^ 
'uuch ;  '  I  confess  to  you  that  there  are  many  uf  his.  views  in  which  I  do  not  qaWW 

'  E«4ie's  Lift  of  Eitto.  p  164.        t  9^*  ^"toir  of  A.  N.  Giwtt,  bv  his  Wi^QW,  p,  ?«. 

I  Jfcmoir,  App-Qdix  G.  <  •  ■ 
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neailj  BO  mnch  as  I  eeemed  to  mjsdi  to  do,  vhile  I  wna  under  that  strong  ^nonal 
influence  which  I  think  he  exerte  over  those  who  are  in  near  connection  with  him, 

through  the  warmth  and  euergj  which,  more  than  any  other  man  I  erer  knew,  be 
throws  into  his  opinions.'*  It  is  not  m^ant  that  there  was  anything  radically  wrong  in 
the  religious  views  of  Mr.  Grovea.  He  was  thoroaghly  sound  ou  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  our  holy  faith.  In  reading  his  deligh^ul  Memoir,  points  of  difference 
appear  only  like  spots  on  tiie  son — hardly  visible,  on  account  of  the  BuiroundiDK 
bnghtnesa.  Ee  and  his  hrother-in-law,  Hr.  Miillei  of  Bristol,  ar«  farther  removed 
from  the  present  race  of  F^ymoutbists  Iban  they  are  from  Christiana  of  other 
denominations.  Elsewhere,  Kitto  calls  his  friend  '  a  Bible  Christian,  and  a  disciple 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus ;  not  nominally,  bat  practically  and  really  such.'  f 
The  late  Hr.  Craik  was  in'  the  habit  of  preaching  for  all  the  ministers  in  Bristol,  and 
he  waa  on  the  mott  friendly  terms  with  all  the  Churches.  Had  Mr.  Groves  remained 
ia  this  country,  this  singukrly  devoted  and  warm-hearted  man  might  poecdbly  have 
guided  die  'Brethren'  more  wisely  tbaa  their  other  leaders  have  done;  bot  he 
remained  in  India  till  failing  health  compelled  him  to  rctDm  to  his  native  country  in 
1852.  He  repaired'  to  Bristol  on  his  return  to  England,  where  he  was  sorronnded 
liT  relatives  and  friends,  who  loved  him  witii  extraordinary  ardour.  He  spoke  '  of 
the  joy  he  had  as  before  at  Bethesda  and  Salem  Chapels,  where  he  was  strengthened 
to  minister  on  several  occasions,  with  much  profit  to  others  and  blessing  to  himself.' 
After  preaching  in  various  places,  and  visiting  many  friends,  he  went  to  Malvern 
insearch  of  health;  but  wbenDr.  Gully  told  him  there  was  no  hope  of  improvement, 
he  calmly  said  ;  '  So  I  go  to  my  own  dear  Bristol.'  He  had  barely  strength  for  the 
ionmey ;  and  after  a  few  day;  of  holy,  heavenly  fellowship  with  friends  on  earth, 
he  was  called  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Saviour  he  ioved  so  fervently  and ' 
■oved  80  faithfully.     His  last  words  were,  '  Precious  Jesus.' 

If  all  Plymouthists  were  like  Mr.  Groves  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  MiiHer  of 
Bristol,  the  other  denominations  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  the  part; 
that  now  claim  the  name,  and  are  pnshing  themselves  forward  everywhere,  are 
bitterly  sectarian  in  their  spirit  and  heretical  in  their  principles.  It  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  warn  the  young  and  unsuspecting  against  their  insidiooB 
influence.  In  a  report  on  the  stat«  of  religion,  presented  by  a  committee  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Cnurch  in  June  last,  several  refer- 
ences are  made  to  disturbances  excited  daring  the  past  year  in  various  congregationB 
by  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  The  committee  state  thnt  a  session  in  the  Synod  of 
London  report ;  *  We  are  so  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  formidable 
character  of  the  danger  that  threatens  our  Church  from  this  quarter,  that  we  cannot 
help  feeling  and  expressing  a  strong  desire  that  the  supreme  court  of  our  Chnicb 
would  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  in  pamphlet  form,  and  put  in  general  drcu- 
latjon  throughout  our  congregations,  an  exposure  of  the  doctrimil  errors  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren.  This  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  people,  and,  we  are 
Mtisfied,  of  no  little  sravice  to  many  of  our  mintBters,  who  otherwise  may  have  to 
wntend  with  these  false  teachers  at  a  great  disadvantage.' 
'  The  discussion  of  the  doctrines  held  and  taught  by  the  Plymouthists  must  be 
rpBerved  for  another  article.  P.  M. 


THE  EEV.  ANDREW  KEY,  WICK. 

Tee  Rev.  Robert  Reid,  Firth,  who  had  me  and  death.'    In  the  afternoon  he 

been    appointed   by   the  presbytery  to  preached  from  Job lix.  26-27  : 'I  know 

preach  the  church  vacant,  preached  in  that  my  Redeemer  livetb,'  etc.    At  the 

the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pul-  conclusion  of  the  services  he  said:  'It 

teneytown,   on    the    first    Sabbath    of  only  now  remains  that  I  discharge  the 

September.    In  the  forenoon  he  preached  duty  which  the  presbytery  hasappointed 

from  1  Sam.  xi.  S,  last  clause:  'But  me  to  do,  viz.  to  declare  tbb  church 

truly  as  the  Lord  livetb,   and   as   thy  vacant ;   and   I   do   hereby   declare  it 

BOul  liveth,  there  is  but  a  step  between  vacant  accordingly.    And  in  doing  so,  I 

■  BjUnd'a  Li/t  of  Kitto,  p.  M5..  \  Ibid.  p.  148. 
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praj  tliftt  the  great  Head  of  the  Gbnrch  the  products  of  mdilen  impulses,  bat  the' 

iDay,m  His  owngoodtime,  send  you  one  resulta  of  caref^  prajertiU,  deliberate 

sccordiog  to  His  own  heart,  togo  in  and  consideratiOD.      He   specially    loved  to 

out  among  yon  distributing  the  bread  of  expatiate    on   the    glorious    themes   of 

life.     1  need  not  assnro  you  how  deeply  reaemptioa,   and   recommend   its   pro-' 

the  presbytery  sympathize  with  you  in  Tisions    in   their   world-wide    adapta- 

yourpreBentcircumstances,andtbatthey  tions  to  all  men.      He  sought  not,  by 

will  'be  eTer  happy  and  ready  to  attend  laboured  paragraphs,  meaningleaa  verbi- 

to  your  interests.    Ton  ■will,  I  doubt  age,  and  atartling  paradoxes,  to  ticile 

not,  expect  me  to  say  something  con-  the  ears  and  pleiiaeuie  fancy,  but,  by  the 

ceming  your  late  beloved  pastor  and  my  simplest  words,  to  lodge  in  the  minds  of 

co-presbyter,  Mr.  Key.    After  what  has  bis  hearers  s  saving  knowledge  of  the 

been  so  well  s^  b^  the  ReT.  Messrs.  truths  of  God's  word,  so  that  tew,  if  any, 

Stevenson  and  Femer,  who  addressed  ever  failed  to  understand  what  he  said. 

fonUst  Sabbath,  in  every  word  of  which  You  all  know  how  faithfully,  for  the  , 

heartily  concur,  little  remains  for  me  periodoftwenty-nineyears,heperformed 

tossy.    Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  I  amongyouall  the  dutiesof  the  pastorate,, 

first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Key  how  unwesried  he  was  in  visiting  the 

and  hb  boBom  companion,  Mr,  Bisset,  sick  and  afflicted,  his  great  liberality  to 

dow  of  Nairn,  at  the  Divinity  Hall.    We  the  poor,  and  the  deep  interest  he  took 

vere  all  Btrack  with    his  deep-toned  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young  and 

pirty,  hie  quiet,  nnobtmsive  manner,  his  rising  generation. 

diligent  application  to   study,  and   his  '  W  yonr  late  pastor  it  may  be  tmly 

cunest  desire  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  said  he  was  the  living  embodiment  of  all 

Hie  troths  of  our  holy  religion.     I  can  be  preached.    And  now  that  yon,  his 

Sifsly  say  that,  during  all  the  time  I  sorrowing  flock,  shall  see  his  face  and 

enjoyed  his  acquaintance,  I  never  have  bear  his  voice  no  more  in  this  world. 

Been  lus  temper  ruffled,    nor   have   I  while  you  mourn  your  loss  you  ought  to 

ever  heard  him  ntler  a  word  calculated  be  grateful  to  Qod,  by  whose  grace  he 

to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  human  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  blamelesa 

being.     He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  character   and  a  most  consistent  walk 

God ;  and  you  oonld  not  be  in  his  pre-  and  conversation,  and  lo  rejoice  in  the 

Hnee  without  being  impressed  with  the  thought  that  be  has  entered  into  the  joy 

conviction  that  he  was  a  man  who  kept  of  that  Lord  and  Master  whom  he  loved 

op  close  communion  with  God.     He  was  so   ardently   end  served   so   devotedly. 

&  man  of  peace,  and  ever  shunned  tbe  You    may  find  another  pastor  who  in 

arena  of  (Mntroverey.    While  firmly  at-  some  respects  may  excel  him,  but  sure 

taobed   to   his    own    denomination,  he  am  I  yon  will  never  get  another  who  vrill 

pOBsesBed  a  catholic  spirit,  and  always  love  you  more  ardently,  watch  over  yon 

had  a  kind  word  and  a  helping  hand  for  more  vigilantly,  serve  you  more  faithfully, 

whatever  tended  to  promote  the  glory  and  pray  and  labour  more  uaweariedly 

of  God,  the  relief  of  the  sorrowful  and  for  jour  eternal  salvation.     To  you,  his 

the  Buffering,  the  sdvancement  of  the  bereavedfloiAjI'wouIdaffectionatelyBay, 

interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  a»k  yourselves  what  use  yon  have  made  of 

and  the  salvstion   of   men.      Polemics  his  twenty-nine  years'  ministry  among 

were  not  his  forte ;  he  was  a  man  for  a  you.     He  has  been  called  to  give  in  ha 

Bmooth  sea  and  a  summer  day.    Truly  account.    Soon  you,  too,  will  have  to 

hs  was  a  son  of  consolation.      I   have  give  in  yours,     OH,  see  tiat  when  it  has 

seldom,   if  ever,   met  with    a   man   so  to  be  given  in,  it  may  be  with  joy,  and 

duinking,  BO  unselfish,  and  so  extremely  not  with  sorrow!  "Remember  those  who 

sensitive.    If  he  shrank  from  going  down  have  had  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 

mto  the  valley  to  give  battle  to  the  spoken  nnto  yon  the  word  of    God : 

enemies  of  God's  truth,  he  delighted  to  whose  faith  foflow,  con^dering  the  end 

enter  his  closet  and  earnestly  supplicate  of  their  conversation."    Dear  brethren 

blessings  from  the  Hearer  of  Prayer  for  of  the  eldership,  he  it  yours,  duringyour 

all  Uiose  who  were  so  engaged.      The  vacancy,  to  watch  with  very  special  care 

ojaniens  which  he  formed,  the  concln-  the  flock  committed  to  yoor  oversight, 

tons  to  which  he  came,  the  advices  Feed  tbe  sheep;  feed,  protect,  and  guide 

ne  tendered,  and  the  counsels  be  im-  thelambs;  andwhen  the  Chief  Shepherd 

parted  concerning  any  subject,  were  not  bIisU  appear,  ye  shall  receive  the  crown 
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ti  life.    In  concliuioii,  let  me  ixj  moet 

sffectioiutely  to  all  of  yon— For  Jeaiu'  ,  ,  , 

Bake,  for  Teligion's  sake,  and  for  your  of  Peace,  that  brought  again  from  liie 

own  &ake,  Jive  in  peace,  lore,  and  har-  dead  onrLonUeaos.tbat  great  Shepherd 

moDj  among  yonrselves.     Let  each  one  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 

ever  feel,  speak,  and  act  as  if  the  peace,  everlaating  coTenant,  make  yon  perfect 

proBperity,  and  the  7ery  exiBtence  of  ia  every  good  work  to  do  Hia  will,  woA- 

Ihia  Chnatian   Church   depended  npon  ing  in  yon  that  which  ia  well  pleasing  in 

Iiim.      Be    a    paying,   loving,    united,  Hu  aignt,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 

active  people,  and  the  Lord,  in  Eii  own  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen."  ' 


SC&c  Cleaner. 

THZ  SIHLE38  AXOMO  SDfflEBS. 

We  have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  to  lie  under  nnjust  reproach,  to  be  reputed  guilty 
of  crimes  which  we  abhor.  Would  it  not  be,  to  any  of  us,  ut  almoat  insuppcrt^le 
trial  ia  have  our  names  associated  with  the  worst  membera  of  society,  and  to  be 
looked  on  as  of  their  order  1  No  doubt  it  tronld  be  a  consolation  to  ue,  under  iDch 
a  trial,  to  know  that  we  were  innocent.  The  mind,  conaciouB  in  itaelf  of  rectitude, 
oao  fsteem  it  a  light  thing  to  be  jndged  of  man's  jadgment.  But  just  because  tbe 
ofaargea  are  false  is  their  edge  the  keener  to  the  dear  spirit.  In  the  very  pro* 
portion  that  wedeteat  the  evil  deeds  imputed  to  ns,  are  we  afflicted  by  the  thonght 
that  men  believe  us  to  be  guilty  of  then.  Thoogh  it  be  but  the  shadow  of  sin  we 
are  under,  it  is  a  deadly  ahade,  which  blights  our  happiness,  and  from  which  we 
hasten  toescape.  thereally  criminal  arenot  sensitive  about  their  reputation.  Tlw 
odour  of  a  bad  name  floats  about  them  i;aheeded,  for  they  are  spiritually  dead. 
But  to  the  innocent,  a  good  name  is  the  immediate  jewel  of  the  souL  Consider, 
then,  what  it  woiUd  be  for  one  so  holy  as  Christ  to  be  reputed  a  sinner,  supposed 
by  many,  reported  in  influential  quarters  to  be,  more  than  ordinarily  wicked,  con- 
federate with  the  refuse  of  society ;  how  painful  must  this  have  been  to  one  who 
«as  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil !  Bat  hard  as  it  must  have  been  to  bear  this 
reproach,  there  was  sometbiug  more  grievous  still  in  that  neceaaaiy  aeeociatiMi 
with  transgresBoiB  which  the  fulfilment  of  His  mianon  required.  Even  to  live 
among  sinners  is  revolting  to  the  pure  mind,  and  the  purpose  for  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world  obliged  Him  to  mix  with  men.  Jt  would  have  defeated  His 
aim  to  seclude  Himself  from  society  and  teach  religion  only  to  those  who  came  to 
Him.  To  win  men  back  to  conSd^kce  in  God,  it  was  necessary  to  go  among  them, 
and  mingle  familiarly  with  them  as  an  eqnsl  and  a  brother.  For  this  reaaon  He 
went  abroad  over  the  land,  and  brought  Himself  into  personal  contact  with  the 
objects  of  His  compassion, — entered  their  houses,  sat  at  their  tables,  talked  wiUi 
them  at  their  occupations,  taught  in  their  streets.  The  places  He  most  frequented 
were  the  cities,  where  men  were  congregated  in  great  masses,  and  where  wicked- 
ness showed  itself  in  open  day.  In  one  of  these  cities  Be  fixed  His  residence,  uid 
most  of  His  mighty  works  were  done  in  it.  Now  let  us  try  to  bring  the  case  home. 
In  our  cit^  there  are  localities  which  it  is  disgnstjng  tu  think  of,  and  a  trial  to 
visit.  Odious  for  their  filthiness,  their  vulgar  vice  and  profanity,  no  one  passes 
through  them  except  under  the  pressure  c^  necessity,  or  on  errands  of  mercy. 
The  people  who  live  in  these  low  neighbourhoods — yoa  have  some  idea  of  them. 
The  very  description  of  them  would  be  offensive  to  yon.  Inu^dne,  then,  any  of 
you,  accustomed  to  good  society,  and  trained  in  the  fear  of  God,  with  a  deep 
reverence  for  things  sacred,  taking  up  your  abode  in  one  of  these  loathsome  pur- 
lieus, for  the  spiritual  good  of  its  inhabitantik  You  rent  one  lA  their  houses,  and 
make  it  your  home.  You  reside  among  them  day  and  night,  mix  with  them 
familiarly,  see  How  they  live,  hear  their  conversation,  become  aequainted  with 
their  ways,  ii  tkis  done  T  Is  there  one  among  us  who  has  philanthropy  enough 
to  venture  on  it?  We  make  a  run  into  these  pest-places,  l^ten  through  a  few 
visits,  open  a  sdiool,  build  a  church,  and  labour  in  them  for  a  few  hours  daily  or 
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oQce  a  week  ;  but  who  go«i  to  live  in  thaw  wynda,  to  ideutify  himself  with  the 
people,  and,  as  one  of  theniKlveB,  go  about  doio^  good  ?  If  an  experiment  of  thia 
kind  were  to  be  tried,  how  long  would  it  be  pereiated  in  ?  TCould  it  be  many  days 
or  weeks  before  your  utufttion  became  no  intolerable  as  to  OTeicome  eren  Chriatiail 
conpssuoD,  and  compel  you  to  escape,  as  for  your  life  ? 

And  yet  the  difference  betwixt  us  and  even  the  scum  of  our  city  is  but  a  differ- 
ence of  degree.  We  have  the  same  fallen  nature  with  them.  Sin  lies  at  our  door 
aim ;  and  if  asBOciation  with  them  would  be  to  ug  a  trial  too  afflictive  to  be  endured, 
what  must  a  similar  trial  have  been  to  the  holy  Sou  of  God  ?  Descending  from 
above,  where  He  had  dwelt  in  light  inaccessible  and  full  of  gtory,  we  cannot  so 
mnch  as  imagine  what  His  feeliogs  were  as  He  sojourned  in  such  a  city  as  Caper- 
DBum.  Lot  in  Sodomwasvexed  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked.  David 
lamented  that  be  sojoomed  in  Mesech,  and  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Eedar.  Rivers  of 
waters  ran  down  his  eyes  because  men  kept  not  God'a  law.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  distress  of  Christ's  soul  when  He  saw  transgressors  and  was  grieved  ?  His 
cmcifixion,  at  last,  between  two  thieves,  was  but  an  image  of  Rk  life.  On  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  He  was  attended  by 
sinners ;  and  how  often,  while  the  tear  of  pity  for  them  dropped  from  His  eye,' 
must  His  heart  have  turned,  with  infinite  abhorreace,  from  their  sin  1  It  was  a 
necessity  of  Bis  nature  to  know  what  was  in  man.  Nothing  was  hid  hoia  Bia 
omniscience.  That  fair  outside,  which  pleases  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer, 
did  not  conceal  the  truth  from  Him.  His  eye  looked  on  the  heart,  and  read  the 
character  under  all  its  disguises.  Nor  conld  He  wink  at  sin  as  an  evil  which  He 
had  no  call  to  notice.  It  was  the  very  thing  which  hod  occasioned  His  mission 
into  the  world.  He  bad  come  to  sound  its  depths,  to  take  the  dimensions  of  it,  to 
smome  the  burden  of  it,  and  make  it  His  own.  It  was  His  business  to  know  it, 
to  study  it,  to  view  it  in  all  its  aspects.  Too  easy  was  this  work  made  for  Him 
by  the  wickedness  which  abounded  wherever  He  went.  Ha  Eved  and  breathed  in 
the  midst  of  an  as  in  a  polluted  atmosphere,  from  which  He  could  not  escape  till 
He  Ktnmed  to  His  natire  skies.    Ever  was  there  borne  in  on  Him  some  sound,  or 

g'esected  to  Him  some  sight,  or  snggeat«d  to  Him  some  thought,  which  txansfixed 
im  as  to  a  cross.  Thos  painful  must  it  have  been  to  Him  to  be  numbered  with 
transgreBSOrs. — Sermons  by  the  Rev.  WiLLUU  fiAUAQE. 

A  BOT'g  death  :  A  IXTIER  JiBOM  Snt  J.  T.  SIKFSOK  TO  AK  IHTHfAlX  FBIEHD 
IK  LUKDOtr. 

Mr  DEAR  Sister  and  Jamie's  kind  Friehd, — Many  kindest  thanks  for  yonr  kind 
note  to  Jessie.  Alick  tells  me  also  yon  have  written  him.  But  as  Jessie  is  very 
busy  this  forenoon,  and  Alick  is  out  visiting,  and  I  am  a  kind  of  invalid  at  home, 
having  bad  a  bad  sore  throat,  which  has  laid  me  off  work  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
1  vrite  an  answer  to  your  affectionate  inquiries  about  my  dear  Jamie.  He  had  a 
moet  kind  French  '  bonne  *  taking  care  of  him,  and  trying  to  teach  him  to  speak 
French  ;  and  my  assistant  Dr.  Berryman  and  he  were  great  compamons.  He 
taoght  him  latteriy  turning  and  carpentering ;  for  though  half  blind,  he  worked 
away  wonderfully,  and  greatly  by  touch,  making  boxes,  desks,  cages,  eta,  for  his 
little  brothers  and  sisters.  He  had  the  garret  room  over  my  bedroom  fitted  np  as 
a  workshop ;  and  as  I  was  laid  up  lately  with  this  sore  throat,  the  knock  of  his 
busy  little  hammer  and  the  birr  of  his  turning-lathe  were  somehow  pleasant 
Bounds.  They  are  all  silent  and  still  there  now,  and  I  list^  for  them  in  vain.  Ha 
died  most  calmly  and  peacefully  on  Sunday  morniug;  and  just  as  he  breathed  his  last 
breath,  the  church  bells  began  to  ring.  Excuse  us,  my  dear  dear  Bister,  if  in  all 
our  hearts  here  we  fancied  and  felt  that  they  were  ringing  Jamie  into  that  eternal 
Sabbath  of  joy  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  have — we  all  here  have — every  reason 
to  believe  and  trust  that  it  is  even  so, — that  the  kind  and  gracious  arm  oi  Christ 
did  indeed,  tilily  and  lovingly,  shield  and  protect  him  as  he  walked  through  the 
dark,  durk  vale  of  death,  and  that  Jamie  is  now  with  Him  in  that  happy  land, 
^here  there  are  no  more  toars,  and  no  more  safferinga  and  sorrows.  Perhaps  I 
"ould  stop  here  if  to-day  I  were  writing  to  any  one  else,  but  at  the  risk  of  even 
My  sister  thinking  me  stupid  and  garrulous,  I  feel  somehow  impelled  to  tell  her 
[who  has  ^wflja  taken  such  an  interest  In  me  and  mine)  vhy-l  think  so— why,  rather, 
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■we  all  think  so.  Jamie  became  a  changed  boy  for  many  months  before  be  died, 
and  perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  great  meanB  (let  ma  vhisper  this  ia  joor  ear) — for 
God  has  raised  up  others— why  my  whole  household  has  aeemed  to  change  too. 
He  was  led  fo  see  that  time  was  a  transitory  moment  indeed  as  compared  with  the 
eternity  of  eternity,  and  at  last  placed  suck  faith — faith  bo  simple,  and  full,  and 
^nre — m  the  certainty  of  salration  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  that  for  a 
length  of  time  he  was  able  to  look  forward  to  death  utterly  without  fear.  I  haye 
got  here  the  favourite  hymn  which  he  nsed  i«  hum  in  the  workshop,  play-room, 
etc.  Will  yonr  dear  hnsb^d  and  yon  hear  with  me  if  I  paste  it  on,  and  perhaps 
yon  will  kindly  read  and  aing  it  for  Jamie's  sake?*  I  almost,  sslread  it,  fancy  that 
even  your  hnsband's  grand  big  heart  will  not  despise  my  weak  one  for  believing, 
as  I  most  sincerely  do,  that  my  dear  boy  has  found  truly  his  palm,  his  harp,  bis 
crown,  his  mansion,  his  friends,  in  the  promised  land  of  bis  Saviour  and  Father. 

My  house  at  present  is  a  so-called  house  of  monmisg ;  bat  it  is  also,  in  the 

tmest  sense  of  that  word,  a  house  of  joy.     My  sister  would  perhans  have  thought 

BO,  if  at  this  night's  prayers  s)ie  had  beard  my  whole  household  and  servuits 

earnestly  singing  Jamie's  hymn,  to  which  Davie  added  the  verse — 

'  I  hava  a  (rolicr  in  the  promfisd  land.' 

To-morrow  we  lay  in  the  gTaye  the  hody  at  our  dear  Jamie,  ashes  to  ashes,  and 
duBt  to  dust.  The  tombstone  at  the  bead  of  his  grave  was  many  years  ago  in- 
scribed with  this  t«xt,  'Nevertheless  I  live.' — Memoir  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpvn. 


pom*  €ixtlt. 

CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT. 

BF  BEV.  AHDREW  Q.  PLEMma,  PAISLBT. 


Ik  raj  boyhood  I  listened  to  a  wonder-  material  not  for  one   sermon,  but  for 

ful  sermon  on  these  words.     Not  more  many.     And  before  he  went  to  bed  at 

memorable  to  Pilgrim  was  his  visit  to  night,  he  could  only  kneel  down  and 

Palace  Beautiful  than  was  that  sermon  say^ 

tome.     It  opened  a  door  for  me  into  '  This  night  I  lay  ma  down  to  steep, 
God's  word  and  world.    The  door  was  in.  I  give  my  soul  toChriBtloksepj 
my  heart,  but  up  till  then  it  had  been  K I  should  die  before  I  waka, 
Shut.     Years  after,  when  I  waa  a  student  I P™?  ^he  Lord  m;  njid  to  t»ko.' 
at  college,  1  heard  the  same  sermon  from  With  all  bis  learning  and  all  his  power, 
the  same  miniater,  in  a  crowded  church  he  had  to  become  a  little  child,  that  he 
in  Glasgow.     This  time  it  brought  tears  might  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    He 
to  my  eyes,  and  sweet  memories  to  my  did  become  a  child,  and  there  was  much 
heart.     The  other  evening,  I  read  it,  in  of  the  childlike  about  bim  till  his  dying 
Talking   to    the    Children,   to    my   own  day.     What  a  happy  thing  it  will  be  a 
little  ones  around  the  fireside ;  and  in  through  this  sermon  Borae  of  you  should 
the  sptirkle  of  their  young  eyes  I  felt  enter  a  new  realm  of  thought  and  feel- 
how  fine  a  thing  it  was  to  be  young,  ing !     The  King  of  the  realm  was  once 
drinking  in  knowledge  with  fresh  hearts,  a  child,  and  He  says,  '  Suffer  little  chil- 
In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Duncan,  the  Oriental  dren  to  come  unto  me.'     Himself  the 
Prof^sor,  we  read  that  after  his  con-  Child  of   Light    in   His   eternal    home 
version  he  seemed  to  he  growing  young  and  in  His  earthly  home,  He  would  have 
again.    When  he  lat  down  to  his  sermon  every  boy  and  girl  to  become  childreo 
after  the  great  change,  be  just  held  the  of  Light. 

pen,  and  all  that  his  godly  parents  had  The  _firat  thing   I  wish  to   tell   yon 

taught  him  came  nishmg  into  bis  mind,  about  the  hght  is  the  Bcucn. — Creation 

SO  that  in  one  forenoon  he  stored  up  began  with  a  dawn.    God  said '  I^et  there 
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be  li^ht,'  and  there  wm  li^ht.    Bedemp'  well  the  Holy  Spirit, -to  renew  tliem  da; 

tioa  is  itself  a  dawn,  for  it  is  the  day-  by  day.    In  this  way,  bit  by  bit,  day 

spring  fram  oo  high,  giving  light  to  b^  day,  the  light  was    beginning  to 

tltem  that  ait  in  darkness  and  in  the  shine. 

shadow  of  death.  The  day  begins  with  A  little  boy  once  confessed  a  fanlt  to 
a  dawn,  and  so  the  children  of  the  light  his  parents,  but  in  confessing  kept  back 
ftnd  children  of  the  day  have  this  for  something  he  was  ashamed  to  t«lL  This 
their  first  mark,  that  they  are  children  became  a  little  seed  of  evil  in  bis  heart 
of  the  dawn.  and  of  bitterness  in  bis  life.  It  made  him 
In  some  lands  the  son  rises  at  once,  nnhappj,  nnlovin^,  unkind.  At  length 
There  is  no  gentle  breaking  of  the  day  he  was  afraid  to  he  down  at  night.  He 
—no  twilight  telling  that  the  sun  will  came  and  confessed  all.  His  parents 
soon  be  above  the  horizon.  At  a  single  prared  with  him,  and  he  prayed  too, 
boond  he  rises  from  his  ocean  bed,  filling  witn  many  tears  and  sobs  seeking  pardon 
ths  earth  and  sky  at  once  with  his  from  God.  This  was  the  light  dawning. 
splendours.  In  onr  part  of  the  world  It  did  dawn,  and  he  becajne  a  happy 
the  dawn  is  gradual.  First,  the  dark-  boy,  helping  to  make  the  home  happy. 
neSB  becomes  an  indistinct  grey.  Then  God  grant  that  the  light  may  shine 
there  is  a  little  lifting  of  the  curtain  in  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ! 
the  easL  ThrouKh  this  window  the  John  Bunjan  was  very  reckless  when  a 
m(»Tung  peeps.  Then  arrows  of  light  boy.  One  day,  in  the  fields,  he  caught 
shoot  up  through  the  dark  clouds.  At  a  live  adder.  Holding  it  with  the  one 
last  the  sun  is  clunbing  up  the  eastern  hand,  he  forced  its  mouth  open  with  the 
eky,  carrying  the  day  in  his  arms.  Just  other,  and  plucked  the  sting  out  with 
so  is  it  wiui  children  of  light.  Onee  his  finger  and  his  thumb.  He  grew  up 
they  were  darkness.  Unlovii^  thoughts  vei?  wicked,  his  mouth  continuaUy  filled 
about  God,  nnforgiying  dispositions  with  cursing  and  swearing.  He  was  a 
toward  one  another,  evil  tempers  and  Sabbath  -  breaker  toa  One  Sabbath 
wrong  words, — this  was  part  of  the  aft£iuoon  he  was  at  play,  fie  had 
■larkng™.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  a  lifted  his  bat  to  strike  the  ball,  but  at 
heart  net-Sony  to  God  when  the  wrong  that  very  moment  a  voice  ssid  to  him, 
word  was  spoken,  or  the  wrong  thing  '  Wilt  thou  leave  thv  sins  and  go  to 
done.  This  showed  not  merdy  that  heaven,  or  wilt  thou  have  thy  sins  and 
the  darkness  was  in  them,  but  that  they  go  to  boll  1 '  For  a  little  this  staggered 
were  darkness.  What  a  sad  picture  this  him,  but  be  went  on  as  before.  A  month 
is  of  ungodly  children, — their  thoughts  after,  a  woman  who  was  herself  a  Ten' 
darkness,  their  hearts  darkness,  them*  bad  woman  rebuked  him  for  his  wicked- 
selves  nothing  but  darkness  I  The  chil-  ness  in  swearing.  This  made  him  think ; 
dren  of  light  were  once  that,  but  a  time  it  led  him  to  give  np  swearing.  At 
came  whea  the  darkness  b^an  to  dis-  length  the  light  was  dawning.  Not  yet, 
appear.  Light  came  into  their  soul, — the  however,  had  it  shone  into  bis  heart, 
light  of  God's  lore  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  But  one  day  he  overheard  some  women 
light  of  pardon  and  peace.  Before  this  sitting  in  the  sun  talking  of  grace  in  the 
light  the  darknsBS  of  unlove  to  God  heart.  This  was  sometJiiiig  new.  He 
vanished  aw^:  the  darkness  of  un-  spoke  to  tliem,  and  the;  spoke  to  him, 
kindness  to  little  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  by  and  bye  he  was  led  to  beheve  in 
better  still,  the  darkness  of  a  heart  not  Jesus.  The  Ught  had  dawned,  and  now 
sorry  for  sin.  They  were  once  dark-  all  his  swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking 
ness,  but  now  they  are  licht.  What  a  had  disappeared  like  shadows  before  the 
eweet  picture  is  this, — weir  thoughts  morning.  Dear  children,  are  you  chil- 
light,  their  hearts  Iwht,  themselves  light,  dren  of  the  light?  Has  the  light  begun 
light  in  the  Lordf  The  daiknees  did  todann?  Is  it  dawning  in  your  under- 
not  go  away  all  at  onoe.  The  light  standing,  and  do  you  know  sometbiog 
came  by  degrees.  Its  coming  was  a  of  tbe  way  of  salvation  ?  Is  it  dawning 
dawn.  One  day  they  were  sorry  for  in  your  heart,  and  are  you  beginning 
some  ton,  and  prayed  for  pardon,  to  feel  the  evil  of  sin,  and  to  pray  God 
Another  day  they  fell  into  the  same  sin,  for  Christ's  sake  to  give  you  pnrdon  ? 
and  saw  that  the;  needed  a  new  heart.  Is  it  dawning  in  your  life,  and  are  yon 
Even  the  new  heart  was,  joot  all;  they  daily  striving  to  turn  your  darkne^ 
found  by  and  bye  that  they  needed  a;  nnto  light?    If  you  are  anxious  to  be 
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aared,  if  yoa   are   often   prajing  with  change?   It  was  tlie  little  captive  maid — 

your  hearta  nnto  God,  it  you  are  seeking  her  lutli,  her  love,  her  dutiful  aeryica 

to  know  Jesus   as  your   SaviODr,  then  She  waa  a  child  of  light,  and  she  bad 

tbe  darkneas  ia  beginning  to  paai  away,  warmed  and  brightened  the  home  with 

and    yOQ    are   children   of    the  dawn,  her  own  annny  fight  and  warmth. 

Children  of  the  dawn,  do  not  rest  till  A  poor  boy  Ured  in  Newcaatle  with 

C.  know  Chriat  fully;    then  He  who  hb  mother,  and  she  waa  a  widow.    They 

made  yon  children  erf  the  dawn  will  were  TOy  poor,  and  so  he  got  little  edn- 

make  yon  children  of  the  day.  cation  aave  what  he  could  pick  up  in  the 

The  MconrfthingI  wish  to  tell  yon  about  Sunday  achool.    In  consequence  of  thia, 

the  light  ia  ita  uarmiA.— I  once  spent  too,  be  was  early  put  to  work  in  one  of 

awhoIenightonthedecfcofalittleHigh-  the  coal-pitH.     His  life  bad  been  very 

land  steamer  in  the  Crinan  Canal.     It  dull,  but  it  cont^ned  two  bright  days. 

was  a  long  night.    I  had  Tcad  in  Long-  The  first  was  when  be  returned  from  die 

fellow  about  'the  cold  light  of  stara,' and  achool  one  Sabbath  with  aprize  for  good 

I  experienced  it  then.     At  last  the  day  behaviour.     The  priie  waa  a  Bible,  with 

began  toBpringnpintheeaat;  and  with  beautiful  binding  and  gilt  edgea.    And 

the  first  rays  of  the  aun  how  asreeabte  how  happy  he  waa  that  nifrht  to  read 

WBBthechange.byandbyehowrefreshiDg  from   it   to  his   mother!     The    second 

and  reviTiDg  the  warmth  I  HaTeyonever  bright  day  was  when  he  came  in  at  the 

read  of  Hemnon's  statue?    It  was  aaid  cloae  of  bia  first  week's  work,  and  laid 

to  be  so  skilfully  conatructed  that  when  his  wMfes  in  his  mother's  lap.    Sever 

the  morning  rays  fell  on  it  they  produced  waa  half-crown  ao  bright,  and  never  waa 

a  aweet  strainof  muaic   Whether  it  waa  boy  bo  happy  at  having  earned  it  for 

ao  or  not  I  cannot  tel! ;  but  the  earth  is  his  mother.    And  so  the  weeka  paaaed, 

itaelf  a  great  Hemnon's  atatne,  which  the  and  the  half-crown  on  the  Saturday  be- 

aonrise  eadt  morning  wakes  into  har-  came  a  whole  crown.    The  little  home 

niony.    Joy  cometh  in  the  morning ;  it  was  becoming  more  comfortable,  and  the 

comes — some  of  it  at  least — of  the  mom'  widow's  heart  was  beginning   to   sing 

ing's  warmth.    This  ia  true  of  the  Son  of  for  joy.    But  one  day  a  terrible  accident 

Bighteonaneas;  when  He  rises,  it  is  not  took  place.    Water  had  broken  into  one 

only  with  light,  but  with  healing  under  of  the  pits.     Thirty-five  men  and  forty- 

His  wingB.     And  the  same  is  true  of  the  one  young  lada  were  below,  and  befin« 

children   of  light ;  they   carry  warmth  the  water  could  be  drawn  ofF  they  all 

and  comfort  wherever  thej  go.  perished.     There  were  many  sad  hearts 

Naaman's  home  had  light  in  it, — the  that  day  in  Newcastle,  as  one  body  tdtot 

light  of  wealth,  the  light  of  power,  the  another  waa  brought  «p  to  the  pit-head. 

light  of  honour ;  but  it  wanted  the  true  The  widow's  son  was  among  them.    Sad 

^ht, — theligbtof Chekuowledgeof God.  waa   her  heart  when   the    corpse    waa 

With  all  its  aplendonr  it  lacked  happi-  broaght  home ;  aad  when  it  waa  carried 

ness:  Naamanwasaleper.  In  that  Syrian  out  to  the  burial.    One  came  back  from 

home  there  was  a  captive  maid.    Away  the  funeral  to  comfort  her  concerning 

from  home  and  kindred,  she   waa  not  her  son  :  it   was  his   Sabbath  teacher, 

away  from   God.     Him  she   loved   and  As  they  sat  in  the  little  room,  his  eye 

served  in  her  oaptdvity ;  and  her  master's  fell  on   two   objects   laid   carefully   on 

wife  slie  atrove  to  love  and  serve  too.  the  table.    l%e  cue  was  the  prize  Bible: 

One  day  she  spoke  to  her  mistress  about  ha  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it.    The 

B  certain  cure  for  her  master.    The  man  other  was  the  candle  box  that  had  been 

of  God  in  Samaria,  no  disease  was  too  brought  home  with  the  remaina.    As 

bard  for  him  ;  he  oould  heal  the  leprosy,  he  looked  at  it  the  teacher's  eye  can^t 

He  had  done  greater  than  that ;  be  could  something  sparkling    on  the  lid.    m 

do  greater  still.    At  length  Naaman  set  turned  to  the  window,  and  read  words 

out forSamaria;  hesawthemanof  God;  scratched  on  the  aorface  with  an  iron 

he  washed  seven  timea  in  the  Jordan  ;  nail :  '  Fret  not,  dear  mother.    We  were 

he  came  back  completely  cored  ot  the  praising  God  before  the  water  reached 

leprosy.    And  now  his  Syrian  home  was  na.     Mother,  follow  God.     Brother  Jo- 

bnght  and  happy ;  it  had  the  Hght  of  seph,  be  a  good  boy.'    Here  waa  a  mes- 

the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.    There  SBgeharpoorboyhad  written, eretheend 

waa  not  only  light,  there  was  warmth,  came,  down  in  the  ptL     And  oh,  how  it 

And   what   brought   about- the  great  cheered  her  heart  and  comforted  her  in 
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her  aoiTOir  1     Ha  had  been  her  Bttij  in  ia  not  beftutiful, — not  beautiful  in  the 

life,  and  now  he  yna  hex  consolation  in  tight  of  God,  and  not  beantifiil  in  the 

the  hour  of  bereavemeot.    Do  I  need  to  eyeB  of  good  men, 

tell  jou  that  thia  collier  boy  waa  one  But  the    children    of    light,    whilst 

^  tna   children  of  light?     Ha  earned  beautifal  in  their  life,  are  moat  beautiful 

light  and  warmth  with  him ;  he  was  the  in  their  de3,th.     Lite  the  light,  they  are 

light  of  a  mother'^  heart,  of  amother'a  nererBO  beautiful  as  when  they  are  going 

home. '  Dear  children,  are  yon  Benonia,  to  leare  na.   Last  week  I  read  the  memo- 

BonB  of   sorrow,  or  Benjamina,  tons  of  rialof  a  sweet  girl, Mary  Boyd,  whodied 

the  right  band?     Aa  children  of  light,  at  ten  jeara  of  age.     One  of  her  prayers 

strive  to  become  to  your  own  parents  In  her  loat  illness  was — '  0  Jesus,  I  am 

sons   of   conaolatdoD   and   daught«n  of  going  down  icto  the  i.  jep  waters ;  but  I 

CMnfort.  am  leaning  on  Thy  bosom.    Do  not  let  the 

Third,  The  light  U  most  heauti/ul  when  waters  overwhelm  me.'    Ten  days  before 

it  leaves  us. — We  cannot  think  of  any-  her  death,  her  mother  brought  her  some 

thing   more   beautiful   than   the  light,  oarnatioua  from  her  own  Jittle  garden. 

God  corere  Himself  with  the  light  as  with  She  looked  at  them  and  aaid,  'God  ia 

a  garment ;  and  when  Jesua  was  trans-  about  to  tranaplant    me  to  His  own 

figured  on  the  mount.  His  face  did  shine  garden,  where  lar  better  fioweis  than 

as  the  sun,  and  Hia  raiment  was  white  as  these  grow.' 

the  light.     It  is  with  this  garment  God  I  might  tell'  ^ou  of  one  who  lately 

clothes  tbe  -world  afresh  every  morning  ;  passed  away  who  was  a  great  aufFerer, 

and  the  garment  never  gets  aoiied,  for,  but  who  sometimes  broke  the  ailence  of 

whaterer  impurity  it  ahinee  upon,  it  con-  the  night  by  ainging  one  of  your  own 

fracts  no  stain:    Yes,  and  it  seems  always  aweet  hymns.     The  last  time  I  saw  her 

to  be  gettingmore  beautiful;  and  never  I  apoke  about  the  Father's  house  of  many 

is  the  Ught  BO  beautiful  as  juat  when  it  mansions.  I  quoted  the  promise  of  Jesns, 

is  abont  to  leave  ne.    I  remember  a  very  *  I  will  come  agun  to  deceive  you  to 

gloiioua  soaset  which  I  once  saw  from  a  myself.'    1  dwdt  on  death  as  the  coming 

height  in  the  lale  of  Arran.    Slowly  the  not  of  the  Destroyer,  but  of    Jesus, 

sun.  was  sinking  in  the  weaL    Over  the  I  gave  her  for  her  laat  prayer,  'Sven 

coast-line  of  luntyre,  on  this  side  the  ao,  come,  Lord  Jeans.'    'That  afternoon 

Fans  of  Jura,  the  great  orb  waa  aetting  her  grandfather  left  her  bedside,  saying, 

amid  reaplendent  glory.     All  the  way  '111  cometosee  you  to-morrow,  my  wee 

acToes  there  lay  a  path  of  burnished  light  leddy.'     But  she  quickly  replied,  'I'll  be 

Qpon  the  sea.     At  length  tbe  sun  had  home  before  that.'  And  before  to-morrow 

aunk  beneath  the  western  wave  ;  but  as  Agnea  had  gone  home  to  the  Fatber'a 

we  rose  and  looked  to  the  sky,  every  house  of  many  manaions,     Lovely  and 

cloud  was  tinged  with  the  setting  glory,  pleaaant  in  her  life,  she  waa  still  more  ao 

It  seemed  even  aa  if  lone  Ailaa  had  in  her  death, 

learned  to  amile.    Glorious  aa  the  sunrise  I  might  tell  the  boya  of  Edward  the 

ia,  the  lunset  is,  we  think,  more  glorious  Sixth  of  England,  who  died  ao  young. 

still.  Yoaug  in  years,  he  was  old  in  grace.  On 

Now,  tbe  children  of  light  are  like  bis  dying  bed  he  prayed  for  England  aod 

the  light  in  its  beauty.     The  beauty  in  the  Reformation  with  a  holy  fervour.  Ha 

which  they  shine  is  that  which  God  gives,  counselled  hie  coousellors  with   grave 

— the  beauty  of  holiness.     It  ia  not,  in-  wisdom.      He  quoted  Scripture  like  a 

deed,  a  pOTfect  beauty  so  long  as  they  are  deeply  experienced  saint    No  wonder 

on  the  earth,  but  tbe  beginning  of  it  atrong  men  turned  aaide  to  weep,  and 

And  it  is  a  beauty,  too,  which  conaista  good  men  mourned  for  the  evil  d^  Chat 

for  the  moat  part  in  keeping  unmixed  were  coming.     But  why  should  I  tell 

^th  the  world  and  the  evil  that  is  in  it.  you  of  any  more  cases  like  these  ?    Most 

^"here's  the  beauty  of  anselflahness :  the  of  you  have  little  brothera  or  sisters  of 

<!t^ren  of  light  have  that.    There's  tbe  your  own  that  were  taken  a^ay  in  early 

beantv  of  aerviceableness ;  the  children  yean.    Aak  yourmothara,«nd  they  will 

'^  light  have  that.     There's  the  beauty  tell  you  that,  like  Ule  light,  they  wem 

of  loving  obedience :  the  chiMren  of  light  moat  beantif  id  just  when  going  to  leave 

have  t&t.    Show  me  a  boy  or  a  girl  the  world. 

that  is  selfish,  or  nnserriceable,  or  cbs'  Fourth,  When  the  light  fadtt  here,  it  u 

obedint,  and  I  will  show  yon  one  tiiat  going  to  ihine  eomtKhere  elte. — This  is 
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tfae  last  fact  about  Qie  I'^t  I  am  g^ng  be  different  in.  heaven.   They  ahall  shine 

to  mention  to-oigbt.    When  the  bght  forth  aa  tiie  son ;  they  shall  ahineaa  the 

goes  awaj  from  ub,  it  is  not  lost.     The  etais  for  ever  and  ever.     What  a  bleeaed 

son  sets  on  one  part  of  the  world  only  to  place  heaven  is!     The;  need  no  light  oi 

nae  on  another.    When  it  ceases  to  be  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon.     It  is  the 

day  here,  it  is  day  somewhere  eiae.    Just  inheritance  of  Bainta  in  Ught.     Christ's 

BO  is  it  Tith  children  of  light  Sometimes  transfiguration  robes  were  of  the  light, 

God  is  pleased  to  remove  good  children  and  tl^ira  are  of  the  light  too. .  Who 

bydeatb.   Butthelightthat vasin them  does  not  wish  for  a  plrce  in  heaven? 

ia  not  extinguished ;  the  only  difference  Who  does  not  desire  that  his  death  abonld 

is,  that  whereaait  shone  upon  the  earth,  beadeparture  to  be  with  Christ?   Is  not 

it  shines  now  in  heaven.      In   a  very  this  what  yon  would  like,  dear  children? 

beautiful  hymn,  set  to  a  very  beautiful  Then  remember  heaven  is  for  those  who 

tune,  this  atanxa  occurs :  come  to  Christ  now  ;  it  b  for  thoee  that 

'  Art  thoa  not  a  iDDbenn,  love  Him ;  it  ia  for  those  who  try,  by  this 

0  child,  whom  life  IB  gild,  .helpoftheSpirit,  to  belike  Him.  Heaven 

With  still  an  inner  rudiance  jb  fflled  with  those  who  have  washed  their 

0  scatter  rajB  divine;  **'  "'^  Lamb.    And  BO  yon  must  oome  to 

For  there  can  Iw  no  euabeaia  CliriBt  for  cleansing  now.    Heaven  ia  the 

Bat  most  dis  or  eldn*.'  abode  of  those  who  have  the  new  heart. 

The  sunbeam  must  shine.    If  it  did  not  You  mnst  oome  to  Christ  and  aok  Him 

shine,  it  would  not  be  a  nuibeam.    Yes,  to  take  away  the  stony  heart  and  give  a 

it  is  quite  tine  that  it  mnatdie  or  shine,  new  and  loving  heart.     Heaven  is  the 

This  ts  a  very  sweet  thought.    But  there  home  of  light    As  the  sunfiower  tarns 

is  another  thought  that  is  a  very  solemn  to  the  snn,  turn  to  Christ  as  your  snn. 

one, — that  sometime  or  other,  children  Seek  to  be  filled  with  the  light  of  His 

of  the  light  ntnst  die,  in  order  that  they  love,  and  of  His  Holy  S[Hiit.    And  oh,  if 

mayBhineinthehingdomoftheir.Father.  only  that  light  be  kindled  within  you,  it 

If  the  son  were  nearer  the  earth  than  it  will  shine  for  ever  and  ever.    You  cannot 

is,  it  would  not  light  it  up  ao  well.    The  kindle  it  yourself,  but  Ciuiat  can  kindle 

snn  needs  to  be  very  distant  to  sbine  over  it.   AligbtofHiakindlingin  your  heart, 

a  hemisphere  at  once.     And  so  Jeaus  — a  light  of  trust,  of  love,  of  obedience, 

needed  to  be  lifted  np  that  He  might  — a  hght  always  drawing  new  suppliee 

drawallmentoEimsdf.    Heneededto  fromChrist, — this  is  what  you  need,  this 

be  exalted  far  above  the  sun  that  He  is  what  you  should  ask,  and  this  is  what 

might  shine,  not  over  a  hemisphere,  but  vou  will  get  if  yon  ask  with  all  your 

over  all  worlds.  In  like  manner  children  heart    Christ  Himself  ia  the  Light,  but 

of  light  shine  upon,  earth.     They  Bhine  the  li^ht  enfolds  all  that  come  to  Him. 

with  love  to  God  and  faith  in  Chriat;  The  light  shines  upon  them,  the  light 

they  ghine  with  words  of  love  and  deeds  shines  in  them,  the  light  shipes  throng 

.of  love.    Bnt  the  shining  is  never  very  them.    They  are  light  in  the  Lord  ;  th^ 

bright  nor  very  far  qiread.    But  it  wiU  are  children  of  light.                        ■     ' 


©frrresponfecjtc*. 

OUR  THEOLOGICAL  CHRRICtJLUM. 

TO  THE  BI>r[«^  0#  THE  '  DHIIEX'  FBEeDITEBtAS  lUQlZmE.* 

Sir, — It  is  probably  known  to  many  oF  thoughts  on  a  large  and  comprehensive 

TOUT  readers   that   at  last  meeting   of  part  of  the  subject     If  the  views  here 

Synod  a  committee  was  appointed  with  presented  should  not  be  even  partially 

a   view  to    the   improvement  of   the  .  accepted,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  direct 

Divinity  Hall.     The  object  is  most  im-  public  attention  to  a  matter  ao  worthy 

portant,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  valu-  of   general   consideration.      Allow  me, 

able  results  will  be  obtained.    It  is  far  then,  to  suggest  the  following  scheme  in 

from  mj  intention  to  interfere  with  the  outline,  without  entering  into  details. 
proceedmgB  «f  the  Commfttee ;    but  I        Let  the  Synod  continue  to  maintain 

oeg,  with  your  learei  to  Butuuit  a  few  its  Divinity  Hall,  and  let  that  bj  all 
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meAna  be  made  the  beat  tbnt  cuq  be  examiaationB,  reliable  in  all  respeota,  to 

attained.     Let  the  mode  of  admittance  be   obtsined?      Certainly   not   without 

to  the  position  of  a  student  ia  divinity  being  duly  provided  for.     But  it  ia  a 

remain  unchanged  ;  or,  what  would  suit  poor  compliment   to  our   denomination 

iitebetter(tboughitniightalarmotherB),  to  Bay  that  it  haa  not  men  of  talent, 

let  a  previoug  university  coarae  be  dia-  learning,  and  integrity  Buffident  for  tlie 

pensea  with,  and  let  attainmenta  alone  pnrpose.    Why  ahould  not  exanunen  be 

be  inaieted  on.    Let  those  thus  enroUed  appointed,  and,  if  necessary,  separated 

attend  the  Hall  or  not,  just  as  they  may  from  their  congregationB,  and  salaried 

find  expedient.    Prudence,  I  dare  say,  as  reapectably  aa  professors?    The  one 

-would  indace  most  to  attend.    For  all,  office  is  aa  important  as  the  other,  and 

let  there  beeveryyeartwoeiamiDatJons  its  duties  as  arduous.    We  hear  much 

on  prescribed  subjects,  including  delivery  of  the  tendencieaTlt  the  age.     The  scheme 

of  discourses,  if  judged  proper;  and  let  I  haveventuredtobroachis,  if  1  mistake 

tiiese  examinations  be  not  extreme  nor  not,  in  harmony  with  one  of  these  ten- 

lutreasonable,  but  thoroughly  searching;  dencieB.     The   London  University  and, 

above  all,  let  them  be  followed  up  with  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the  modem  colonial 

religiously  strict    fidelity.     Let  those  universities  are  baaed  on  the  same  prin- 

who  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily  be  ciple.     Each,  I  believe,  has  a  University 

regarded  as  going  forward ;  and  if  any  College  attached  to  it,  just  as  I  propose 

fail,  let  them  not  be  rejected,  but  put  that  we  should  have  a  Divinity  Hall; 

back,  and  required  to  undergo  a  similar  but  attendance  at  these  coUegee  ia  not 

examinarion  at  next  term,  addiug,  of  required  in    order   to    take    Degrees : 

course,   half  ai  year  to  their  period  of  everything    depends    on    examination, 

atadentebip.      Let    the    length   of  tlie  The  scheme  also  harmoriizes  with  (but 

cumcnlum,  or   rather  the  number  of  greatly  improves   on)  the  Church  of 

succeaaful  examinations,  be  fixed' by  the  Scotlwid's  old  rule  sanctioning  '  partial 

proper  authority.     Let  whatever  super-  sessions,'  which  were  nullities  except  aa 

uitendence  of  character  and  conduct  ia  to  the  delivery  of  discouiaes,  while  diey, 

judged   necessary  be  enjoined ;  a  cer-  at  the  same  time,  wanted  the  grand 

rificate  from  a  season  might  be  required  guarantee  of  exuninations.     I  would 

at  each  examination,    At  the  close  of  put  it  to  reflecting  and  candid  men 

the  course,  let  there  be  a  general  ex-  to  say  what  objection  they  could  have 

amination  on  all  the  subjects  deemed  to  licence  being  granted  to  one  who 

appropriate,  and  let  this  terminal  ex-  has  proved  himself  to    be,  with  re- 

amination    be    conducted  with  special  spect  to  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Logic, 

care  and    exactness.      Let  those  who  Moral    Philosophy,    pure    and    mixed 

come  through  this  final  ordeal  receive  a  Mathematics,  Church  History,  Theology, 

tesliinoniam,  which  shall  entitie  any  pres-  and   power   of   public   speaking,   quite 

bytery  to  whom  it  may  be  presented  to  equal  to  the   generality  of  those  who 

take  the  bearer  on  trials  for  licence,  pass  through  our   Divmity    Hall,  and 

The  conducting  of  this  scheme  would,  of  who  bears  an  unimpeachable  moral  and 

course,  fall  to  the  Synod's  Committee  on  rehgioua  character.      It  will  not  stand 

Theological  Education,  or  to  any  other  the  light  of  day  to  say,  'Our  objection  is 

body  appointed  for  the  purpose,  that  ho  has  not  attended  certain  classes,' 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked.  How  are  such  —I  am,  etc.,           An  Old  Student. 


|irtelligm«, — ^niteb  ||wafa2terian  C|wr£|'. 

ENGLISH  SYNOD  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTEEIAN  CHURCH. 
On  Monday  eveniog,  Oct.  18th,  the  Synod  of  proper  place,  both  from  iadinetion  and  habit, 
the  TTnieed  Prwbylmitui  Church  oommenaed  was  the  floor  of  the  house.  He  should,  how- 
Its  atttlDgs  in  the  Trinity  U.P.  Ghnroh,  To-  ever,  do  hiii  best  to  preserve  the  di^it;  oE 
ward  SMd,  Sunderland.  The  Bev.  Wm.  Oxb  cludr  daring  the  short  period  whii^  hs 
Orkham  of  Xilverpool  preached  from  the  S7th  ehoold  ooouprit.  TbagneBtion  of  tmion  would 
verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  John.  Ur.  Bell,  stand  out  with  special  prominence,  and  he 
the  Moderator  o(  the  Synod,  then  proceeded  hoped  it  would  ba  bror^ht  forward  at  an  early 
to  deUvai  hia  inangnral  address.  He  thanked  aeaenmt,  and  that  a  fan:  portion  of  their  time 
them  for  the  honour  they  had  done  Mm  fn  would  be  devoted  to  its  oonsideratloD.  It 
electinK  him  to  the  moderator^  ohair. .  His  would  depend  Tsry  mnoh  on  Iheh;  deaieion 
MO.  XI.  TOL,  XVn.  SEW  SERIES. NOVEMBER  IBTI.  2  K 
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vhelher  tbtt  riioald  be  the  kit  meeticig  of  they  mre  all  representtd.   It  aknld  lu^ 

thkt  Domintl  Snod,  <ir  irhalher  their  next  paireF  to  cany  ont  iti  dtd  n*jiiii«i  i 

meeliugahonldbeft  meetJngolkToJ  Synod,  thin^  which  fiirlj  fell  vithin  iti  i(ha! :! 

with  more  thaii  double  tboir  present  anmbani.  modoo,  and  aJao  power  to  recommend  cnm 

Perhaps  none  of  them  oecapied  exactly  the  coursaeof  thaCbBrohsBiihichilreprtaid, 

nme  statidpoiut  la  relerauca  to  the  qneetion  but  only  to  Tooominend,  not  la  enjEiigiiar 

of'Dnion  which  they  oeonpied  at  the  time  force.     Thirdly,  for  whtt  ponMW  mull il 

vhea  the  qneetioa  d^od   to   be   disonwsd.  exist?    what  would Iw  its  von?  i^H 

They  all  ^t  more  or  leai  edncated  by  trone-  object  woold  be  promoted  by  iti  isBeni 

piling  events,  and  he  was  tree  to  ackuow-  He  answered,  first,  iU  evitenct  VHldlii 

ledRe  the  infiuence  of  these  evenla  on  himself  bond  of  unity  smoogrt  the  CiarAa  >U 

with  respect  to  this  t^uestion.      When  the  it  represented,  oad  alto  a  nunifisttlin:! 

question  ot  union  was  raieed  ton  years  ago,  thia  unity  to  the  world,  and  Hit  il  »»* 

he  went  in  for  a  larn  oompreheneive  union,  eiercise  a  beneficial  inSaeDoe,  boll  unl! 

aa  oDpoeed  to  anything  email  and  sectional  and  niiiitually.     He  answered,  Beuollf,  n 

He  hod  DOt  changed  hia  views  so  far  as  a  would  be  an  exceUent  ^ncj  loc  &t  taa- 

large  union  was  concerned,  but  he  bsd  come  tenance  of  truth  aDdreligiDiuUteTtjillui! 

to  lee  that  a.  large  union  might  be  obtained  against  Popish  error  and  Por''-  '~~—^ 

^--    -         "     '    entirely   dlffeD 

lit  (fl  hisminii  < p .—. 

it  capable  of  offering  a  powerful  oj^nilwti 

forth,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  and  as  he  the  enemies  of  their  laith  and  rell^  ^ 

did  not  intend  to  take  part  in  the  diacuosloa  ties,   both   amongst  the  BiCulitts  ui  ^ 

of  the  Synod,  he  hoped  he  might  be  indulged  Bomanists,  who  were  carrying  Uu  <"■>! 

with  a  few  remarks  In  that  opening  addiev.  bock  to  the  yoke  oi  the  FapiaL    Tliiii«i! 

Though  thus  BDunoiatliig  hli  own  views,  he  form  object  enough  for  the  fannitim  >d  ■ 

wonldgive  a  fair  hearing  to  those  of  every  imperial  connolL   and  work  emmgh  to « 

opinion.     Hitherto  he  hod  been  on  advocale  when  formed-     In  the  tUrd  pUce,  is  » 

lora  British  Church,  now  he  was_prepared  tended  such  acouncilwouldfoiiiiuisltuu 

to  advooat«  an  Impenal  CounciL    Bjs  views  platfono,  on  which  the  CbarchesTepHUM 

had  not  contracted,    they  had  not    grown  might  eomhlnedly  discnesthsqiffiibiKil* 

less;  they  had  rather  expanded.     Formerly  misdons.    In  addition  to  theu  objMi in 

they    only    embrooad    Great    Britain,    and  a  council  woold  be  a  fitting  »gmejlM«i- 

now  they  embrooed  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  ducting  negotiationa  with  ttu  gnat  tm' 

lind.     Hewonld  best  explain  the  arrange-  lerian  Assembly   of    the  United  eiil!i« 

ment  which  he  wonld  like  to  see  brought  America  and  other  aesembliw,  nilti  >  "■ 

about,  b;  supposing  the  union   in  England  o[  bringing  about  closer  relilioiii  ""y 

completed,  eo  that,  instead  of  two  synods  in  the  Presbyterian  CharcheaofUiavhiliiK 

England,   they  wonld  have  oulj  one.     Let  and  of  securing  more  united  lotioD  uu'!' 

him  also  suppose  that  the  union  between  the  evangelical  Chnrohes.    PooiUilji  "''•™ 

Keformed     and    the     United    Presbyterian  where  shoDld  such  an  aseembl;  m^l  " 

Ohurohes  in  Scotland  was  completed.     Here,  anawercd,  as  to  tjme,  annoallj  cr  Imuib^ 

then,  they  had  a  synod  in  England  and  a  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Cbnrch  mifllil^^ 

nnod  in  Bcotland  very  closely  allied.    Then,  mine;  as  to  place,  sncceeniel;  in  1"'.'^ 

if  they  glanced  across  the  Channel,  they  had  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.    Letmciu"- 

the  Preabylerian  Church  of  Ireland,  in  a  very  perial  counoil  be  formed,  sad  tlejuw^ 

healthy,  vigorous  state.     What  should  hindn'  spend    mnch  time   in   discmsiiiE  ''■'^ 

these   three  Churches  to  form  an  imperial  federal  bond  between  the  Chnrchee  in  E^ 

council  f    They  asked  at  once,  how  would  it  land  and  Bootland.    Their  union  U  i^^' 

be  composed,  and  what  would  be  its  nature  ?  council  would  be  the  beat  bund  n  ii^ 

what  wouldbe  Its  work?  what  object  would  and   the    best  m-oof  of  their  uil;  «» 

be  promoted  by  its  existence  ?  and  whsn  and  the  three  Chorehea  could  gin  t°t^^ 
where  should  it  meet?      He  was  prep 

very  ihoHly  to  answer  all  these  quest __     __ 

First,  18  to  iti  compositiou.     He  nould  have  for    taking 

it  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  matter;  and  he  should  be  glid  lo  DndlU 

and  elders,  drawn  in  fair  proportion  from  the  Bynod    recommending    its  atB^i^*^^ 

thrse  Churohes  represented.     Secondly,  as  to  the  meeting  of  joint  commiUsM  mi  Eif)> 

its  nature.    Well,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  Union;   and  he'would  stroiglT  iiS^P 

wise  to  attempt  to  define  its  nature  very  Synod  to  bring  the  question  S  ""* "? 

specifically  until  it  wae  fairly  put  into  opera-  perial  council  Detore  their  OeiBil  GfK 

tlon.     Itspowsrcould  beexlendedor  limited  by  memorial,  or  in  any  way  vliiel  n^ 

accordlnK  to  olrcumstances.      He  was  ouite  commend  itself  to  their  ludcmenL  U'' 


according  to  circumstances.      He  was  quite  commend  itself  to  their  |u 

'irnpon  this  point,  that  it  should  not  be  a  mode  ,'--■-    '  '•-' 

rt  td  appaaL    It  should  have  no  power  to  pored. 

_.jrfere  with  the  inlsmal  arrangemente  or  result;      

prooeedinga  otony  of  the  Churches  which  it  doing  justioe  to  his  .......  „ ^^ 

represented.    Synods  in  England,  In  Scot-  not  solemnly  declare  that  thi  ■i*"^'^ 


to  circumstances.      He  was  quite  commend  itself  to  their  Judgoien,  «  "  . 

this  point,  that  it  should  not  be  a  mode  of  union  was  of  Ood,  i>^°><'".r  ' 

uuurt  ui  ai>paaL    It  should  have  no  power  to  pored.    Let  them  use  means  ai  <"'' ' 

interfere  wllli  the  inlsmal  arrangemente  or  result;  bnt  at  the  same  time  he  wow  J*^ 


and  in  Ireland  would  each  maintain  of  these  efforts  after  nnion,  of  ^  P'j^ 
own  Independent  jurisdiction,  entirely  of  the  negotiations,  wouldbeaCK*''*''^ 
itiolled  by  the  Impwiol  counoil,  in  which     to  all  the  Ohnrobes  oonoenM.  ^<"*     ' 


BELiaiOUS  INTBLLIGENCE. 


ose  Chnrchea  Still  tack  iritbiD  their  own 
lu,  and  hencefortli  look  ^akanoB  at  one 
Qther,  ingtead  of  fratersiiiag  and  going 
rth  as  one,  would  be  a  tight  aufflcient  to 
dden  tlw  hearts  of  all  good  men. 
A  vote  of  thanks  having  baeo  passed  to 
e  UoderaloT  and  ei-Uodentor,  the  pro- 
edinge  terminated  witii  dsvotional  eier- 

TOEHDAi,  October  14. 
The  English  Synod  of  the  United  Freib;- 
rian  Church  reauined  It<  Bittinga  in  Triuitv 
liTirch,  Snnderland— the  Ber.  Oeorge  Bell, 
oderator. 

Ur.  DODS  of  Omok  read  a  paper  on  the 
bjeet  ol  congregational  agency,  in  which 
I  atron^y  nrged  the  personal  efforta  of  all 
embers  o(  the  Chnmh,  instead  ol  allowing 
e  work  to  devolre  upon  mioisters  and  offloe- 
arers,  as  was  the  practice  at  present- 
After  some  discnseion  on  the  qnestion,  Dr. 
ilmond  of  London  read  his  report  on  the 
ale  of  religion  thronghont  the  chorches, 
hich  was  generally  favonrable, — an  increase 
mBmberehip  and  of  interest  in  religious 
_.*.__  *._.'_..  -Qpoi4^  in  me — '" 


."itb  II 


a  joong,  Or.  Edmond  referred  to  i 
ent  recently  started  in  London  and  oUier 
■CM  with  good  eSeot,  viz.,  the  holding  of 
eelings  in  prirate  hooaee.  In  London, 
le  dra wing-rooms  of  opulent  brethren  had 
wn  thrown  open  for  each  meetinga,  and 
leie  was  erarj  reason  to  belieTS  that,  if 
intinned,  it  would  work  beneflcially.  The 
LOst  prominent  amoogst  the  hindrances  to 
le  spread  of  the  goepel  ware  the  incrssBe 
:  intemperancs,  Sabbath  desecration,  and 
IB  growth  of  temptations  to  immondity. 
nother  hindnuiee  was  the  ritualistic  ser- 
ices  o(  the  Chiu'cb  of  England,  which  at- 
'noted  the  yonng,  and  fostered  Hgotry. 

In  the  course  of  some  discuseioD  upon  the 
iport,  the  BsT.  R.  Laltch,  Nenoaetle, 
>id  that  never  since  the  great  revival  in 
■eland  in  1869,  had  he  known  aach  a  mani- 
etatian  of  religion  aa  had  taken  place  in 
iBt  town  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Ber.  Dr.  Caibms  of  Berwick  next 
Idressed  lbs  Bynod,  and  dwelt  npon  the 
nportaDce  of  weLooming  all  revival  move- 
lents,  in  order  to  goide  thorn  and  prevent 
lem  running  into  extravagance  and  excess. 

Stalementa  were  made  by  other  apeakers, 
bowing  that  there  bad  been  a  genuine  re- 
ival  in  several  districts  j  and  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Synod,  eipieasinga  desire 
.1 ._  ^£midJ>g  gtill  niore  abundantly 


ist (ha  1 


tspa  would  be  taken  to  forward  it 
At  thB  evening  alttiUK,  the  Bev.  Wm. 
iutosD  of  North  Stuelds  read  a  paper  on 
le  subject,  '  The  Limits  of  Compreheasloa 
1  a  Uhnrch,'  in  the  course  of  which  ha  ad- 
ooated  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of 
'aitb,  la  order  to  render  it  more  oleaily  re- 
ectivB  ol  the  thought  of  the  Church  of  the 
Teeent  day. 

The  Bev.  Wh.  Oraoax  of  LiveitKwl  next 
sad  a  papor  on  'Oalvin  and  Oalviuam.' 


Trinity  Church,  Hundarland— Bie  Eev.  Q. 
Bell,  NewcMtle,  Moderator. 

Dr.  SooiT  presented  his  report  on  the 
Synod  Fund,  which  showed  that  there  vras  a 
small  deficiency  ol  £63. 

A  committee  wae  appointed  lo  oondder  tbs 
best  means  of  wiping  off  the  debt ;  and  a 
resolution  was  also  agreed  lo,  that  in  future 
only  third-class  fans  be  paid  to  members  of 
the  Synod. 

The  MoDBRATOB  Slid  the  neit  qneation 
for  the  consideration  oE  the  Synod  was  that 
of  union  with  the  Engllah  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Hev.  W.  Gbaham  of  Liverpool  sdd 
they  appointed  last  year  a  commitl««  on  the 
subject  of  union  with  the  finglieh  Freahy- 
terian  Church.  It  conferred  wilb  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  English  Presbyterians,  and 
also  with  the  General  Synod  Committee. 
They  met  some  three  times  at  least,  and 
they  had  to  thank  the  Committee  ol  the 
General  Synod  for  their  oonneel  and  kind- 
ness. They  also  met  with  the  greatest 
cordiality  and  kindness  from  the  English 
Presbyterian  Synod.  The  meetings  of  the 
Committee  bad  been  most  amicable,  and  their 
report,  therefore^  to  the  General  Synod  in  May 
wae  one  that  was  endorsed  by  the  whole  of 
the  membere.  This  report,  aa  th»  knew, 
bad  been  received  by  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Church  at  Edinburgh  iu  Uay  last,  and 
had  been  remitted  from  the  Synod,  according 
to  motion,  to  presbyteries  and  sessions  Iot 
their  report  thereon.  Many  of  the  javaby- 
teries  aud  eeBsione  had  taken  up  the  matter 
and  reported  thereon,  and  he  would  leave  it 
to  Dr.  Young  of  QUsgow  to  give  the  numeri- 

Dr.  Tonsa  of  Glasgow  reported  that  17 
preebyleriea  had  reported  on  this  question  of 
union.  Of  this  number,  two  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  union  in  the  proposed  form,  these 
two  being  Newcastle  in  Englaad  and  Dum- 
fries in  Scotland.  The  other  16  were  gene- 
rally favourable.  Many  of  tbn  reports 
referred  to  the  desirability  of  the  Churcbaa 
being  almost  nnanimous  on  the  qneetton  of 
union  before  any  steps  were  taken  in  the 
matter.  With  leepect  to  sessions,  be  re- 
ported that  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
21  had  reported — i  against  nnion  and  SO  in 
favour  of  it.  From  ^ewoastle  Freshytery 
there  were  28  aeseiocal  reports — 13  for  union 
and  13  agalnet,  with  two  doubtful.  Berwick 
BsaBions  forwarded  11  returns — 2  favour- 
able and  9  unfavQurabla.  London  Presby- 
tery, 4  returns,  all  favourable,  Lancashire 
sent  20  returns,  of  which  IB  were  favourable. 
Summarizing  these  retuma,  the  speaker  said, 
of  9!  retuina  received  from  sessions,  02  or  68 
were  favourable,  and  27  were  oppoeed,  while 
i  vrere  doubtful.  Of  English  eessiona,  61 
had  reported,  of  which  number  27  were 
favourable,  20  unfavourable,  aud  4  doubt- 
Inl.  Of  Boolch  sessions,  some  BO  had  re- 
ported— 2S  favourable,  and  7  opposed. 

Dr.  OadibS  of  Berwick  then  rose  to  move 
tha  motion  of  which  hs  had  given  notice, 


BBLIQIOna  IHTEIXTG)BITOE. 


wbieh  VIM  IS  follows:— 'That  the  Synod 
ntceivfla  the  repeat  of  itfl  Union  Oommittee^ 
md  thanks  them  lor  their  diligence ;  flad^ 
ooiwithatudinK  the  divenity  of  opiaioa 
eipreeeed  In  the  returns  from  prwbyteries 
and  seBsIoDS,  tbat  there  is  etill  gronnd  to 
proBBcute  the  negotiations  ascordiu^  to  the 

!iUn  of  the  Oommitlee,  vlth  ^nch  addilionil 
sderatties  between  the  CLuroheem  Engl&sd 
and  Bcotland  as  ma;  be  raquiied  to  remore 
objections,  and  to  make  the  union  more  com' 

{tete;  and  tor  this  purpose  re-appoints  the 
rnion  Committee,  to  confer  with  the  Qeneral 
Bynod's  Committee  and  the  Union  Committee 
of  the  lEnglish  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
also  recommend  the  eeseions  under  the  iU' 
epection  of  this  S;Dod  to  take  meunrea  to 
aecerlain,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church, 
the  mind  of  their  reepeoliTa  oonpregationB  on 
(lie  plan  of  union  already  remitled  by  the 
Qeneral  Hyflod  to  jreebyteries  and  lesdonB ; 
and  farther,  with  a  Tiew  to  ailovrt""  '" 


gatlauB  be  consulted  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March  next,  and  the  returns 
made  to  (he  Rev.  William  Orahem  of  Lirer- 
pool,  convener  of  the  Synod's  Committee,  not 
later  than  81et  March  Wi.' 

The  Bev.  W.  QaAHAH  of  Lirerpool 
seconded  the  motion. 

The  Bev.  J.  THOHpaoH,  Newcastle, 
moved  as  ui  ameodment — 'Thatlbe  Synod 
receives  the  report  of  its  Union  Committee, 
and  thanks  them  for  their  diligence,  but  that 
having,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  immediate 
anion  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
duly  considered  the  proposed  scheme,  finds 
that  the  scheme  is  such  as  cannot  be  enter- 
teined,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  separation  of 
the  congregatians  in  England  from  the  Ualled 
Presbyterian  Church.' 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  tbe  Ber. 
Hr.  Salqakhie,  Woolwich. 

Alter  diecussion,  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cairns 
WES  csriied  by  74  votes  against  88. 

THB  BVKirINO  MKErillO. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  Synod  was  held  in 
the  same  place  of  worship  in  the  evening, 
when  an  address  WM  delivered  by  the  Bev. 
John  Bol«  of  Haoknev,  on  '  Systematic  Oivlne 
to  ths  Came  of  Christ'  The  Bev.  Wm.  £ 
Hurray  of  Ibnohesler  also  addressed  the 
Synod  on  Missicme ;  while  the  Bev.  Hnglt 
Goldie  cave  an  acconnt  of  the  mission  of  the 
United  Presbjteriaa  Chorch  to  Old  Calabar, 


TddBbdAt,  Octoltr  16. 

The  Spied  resumed  its  sittiDg  In  Trini^ 

Ohnrch,  Snitderland — the  Moderator  presid- 

iDf. 

The  Bev.  BoBKBi  A,  Waibom,  M.A.,  of 
Ulddlesborongh,  read  a  paper  on  the  <  Tonng 
People  of  UieOhuToh  and  Church  Member- 


>  of  thanks  was 

passed  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  the 
discussion  upon  it  was  adjooroed  until  a 
later  stage. 

The  Clbbk  (Dr.  BooU)  said  the  next  bud- 
ness  would  be  tiie  appointment  of  a  place  for 
the  Synod  to  meet  in  the  followiog  ysar,  smd 
a  Moderatra'  to  SDCoeed  their  jresent  Mods- 
rater.  He  enggested  Bradford  as  the  plaoe 
where  the  Synod  should  meet  in  the  follow- 

'Ihe  Bev.  J.  Cohbeit  of  Hanchesttv  put 
forward,  on  behalf  of  hie  own  session  and 
that  of  tbe  other  United  Freabyterian  Chmndi 
in  Manchester,  the  claims  of  Chat  town  to  be 
visited  by  the  Synod  next  year. 

monsly  agreed  thai  Dr.  M^Leod  should  be 
appointed  Moderator,  end  that  the  plaoe  of 
meeting  for  1S71  should  be  IfaDchester. 

A  deputation  from  tbe  En^ish  Presbj- 
t^ian  Church,  the  only  membei  of  which 

Csent  was  the  Bev.  Q.  Wallace,  llA^  of 
iderland,  was  then  introduced;  and  tb« 
Ber.  W.  Salmond  of  Shields,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  United  Tresbyterian  Churoh 
deputation  to  the  English  Presbjteriaii 
Church  Synod,  at  Its  Synod  held  at  Newcastle 
in  April  last,  reported  as  lo  tbe  reoeption 
they  had  received,  and  the  proceedings  at 
bat  Synod. 

The  Bev.  Osobob  Wauao,  H.A^  th«n 
addresaed  the  court  at  oonaiderable  length  on 
the  Union  question,  advocating  Its  conamn- 
mation  on  tbe  basis  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  depu- 

Sr.  EliKOitD  reporifld  that  the  oommil- 
tee  appointed  for  the  purpose  reported  that 
they  had  selected  the  following  names  to  be 
added  to  the  Union  Committee— namely,  the 
Ber.  John  Tbompeon,  from  the  Newosstls 
Presbytery ;  the  Bev.  James  Towem,  from 
the  Lancashire  Presbyteryj  Hr.  Jas.  Hlchiel, 
from  the  London  Presbytery  ;  Captain  John 
Laurens  of  Stamfordham,  from  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery;  the  Bev,  W.  PorCeous,  from  the 
Berwick  Presbytery;  and  tbe  Bev.  Hr. 
Douglas  of  Walker,  in  place  of  the  Bev.  V. 
Salmond. 

The  Bev.  Mr,  Jomnuit  of  DoriingtoiL  a 
member  of  the  depntation  of  the  HS-gliifc 
Preebyterian  Church,  having  entered  the 
Synod,  he  was  called  upon  to  address  tbe 
court.  In  doing  so,  he  exfressed  himsalf 
strongly  in  favour  of  union. 

The  Clshk  (Dr.  Scotl)  proposed  a  TOte  e[ 
thanks  to  the  Sunderland  Gotonuttse  for  the 
admirable  arrangements  they  had  made  fv 
the  accommodation  of  the  members ;  to  tie 
seesion  of  Trinity  Ohnrch ;  and  ths  tninistsr 
olthst  church,  the  Bev.  H.  Angus^  M.A. 

The  MoDBkATOR  having  aadrMsed  a  fsv 
remarks  to  tiie  Synod,  after  devoHonkl  el«- 
otsee  tbe  Synod  was  oloaed. 


Ecelefecban  on  the  Tth 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDIKGS. 
This  preebytaiy  met  nt     Junes    C.   MuUejohn,   moderator.      In 
term*  of  agreement,   tb«  preabjteiy  n- 


,StK 
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enmed  conference  on  the  state  of  religion,  Cabracli,  on  condition  tliat  the  title-deedi 

and  on  evangeliitic  work  id   particular,  be   dnlj  executed    before  the   monej  ia 

The     moderatoi     rehearsed    the    Tiews  paid. 

ezpreued  bj  brethren  at  the  former  BervAck. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
meeting,  and  invited  further  eipreision  Bfithof  Angtut — the  Bev.  James  Stephens, 
of  opinion.  The  presbytery,  after  reason-  M  JL.,  moderator.  The  Ber.  Messrs. 
ing,  agreed  that  a  series  of  meetings,  Mearns,  Limont,  Stephens,  Simpson,  and 
extending  over  a  veelc,  be  held  in  each  Brodie  vere  appointed  the  Committee 
congregation,  and  that  these  be  pre-  for  the  Superintendence  of  Students— Mr. 
ceded  by  special  congregational  prayer  Uearns,  couTener.  Financial  difBcnlties 
meetings,  —  the  arraagements  to  be  car-  were  reported  from  Belford,  and  apresby- 
ried  out  bj  the  presbytery's  Committee  terial  Tisitation  of  the  congregation  was 
on  Evangelistic  Work.  Read  correspond-  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  Tlh  of 
ence  from  the  Home  Mission  Board  inti-  October. — The  presbytery  met  at  Belford 
mating  the  completed  arrangements  for  on  the  7lh  of  October — the  Ber.  James 
three  years,  as  to  augmentation  of  stipend,  Stephens,  M.A.,  moderator.  The  Rev. 
with  the  congregations  of  Rigg  of  Oretna,  Mr.  Brodie  of  Trinidad  being  present,  was 
Chapelknawe,andLangholm,South.  Read  associated  with  the  presbytery.  Messrs. 
correspondence  of  comener  of  Synod's  Young,  Steedman,  and  Mearol,  stadents, 
Committee  on  THeoIogical  Edocation,  were  certilied  from  the  Divinity  Hall, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  presbytery  to  Trials  for  licence  were  assigned  to  Mr. 
changes  relative  to  the  enperin  ten  deuce  of  Toung ;  and  at  his  request  he  was  trans- 
students  of  divinity  adopted  by  the  Synod  fecred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
at  itA  last  meeting.  Next  meeting  of  Subjects  of  discouree  were  appointed  to 
preibytery  to  be  held  at  Ecclefechan,  on  Messrs.  Steedman  and  Meams.  The 
the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  presbytery  held  a  long  conference  with 
December,  at  eleven  o'clock  A.M.  the  congregation  of  Belford,  and  the 
Scatffekire,  —  This  presbytery  met  at  result  was  ihat  the  congregation  cordially 
Banff  on  7th  October  —  ibe  Re7.  Mr.  agreed  to  make  additional  efforts  towards 
Heikleham,  moderator.  A  scheme  for  improving  their  funds.  The  presbytery 
examination  of  students  by  written  papers  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  cordi^ 
was  adopted.  Mr.  Bnssell  was  appointed  elate  of  feeling  towards  their  minister. 
snperinlendeut  of  examinations.  Mr.  The  roll  wag  made  up  for  the  English 
John  Jack,  student  of  the  first  year.  Synod,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robs  and 
banded  in  certificates  of  attendance  on  Henderson  were  appointed  members  of 
classes  at  Theological  Hal],  and  received  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 
subjects  for  examination.  The  Synod's  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 
recommendation,  that  evangelistic  services  to  be  held  at  Berwick  on  the  2d  of 
be  beld,  as  far  as  possible,  in  each  con-  December. 

sregatioQ  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  CarZis^. ^This  presbytery  met  at  Car- 

discnssed.    It  was  agreed  that  the  session  lisle   on   Tuesday,   October   7 — the  Ber. 

of  each  congregation  take  the  subject  into  John    Tannahill,    A.M.,   moderator   pro 

its  speedy  and  earnest   consideration,  to  ton.       Committees    upon  congregational 

decide  whether  and  when  and  how  the  statistics,  evangelistic  effort,  missions,  and 

reconiaiendation  can  be  carried  out,  and  stipend    augmentation    were    appointed, 

to  act  accordingly.    Mr.  Millar  was  ap-  A    communication    was    read    from    the 

E>inted  to  dispense  tfae  ordinance  of  the  Home     Mission    Board     regarding    the 

ord's  Supper  at  Keith,  personally  or  by  desirability    of    opening    a    station    st 

substitute,  on  the  Srst  Sabbath  of  Novem-  Appleby,    and    Mr.    Tannahill   was    ap- 

ber.    Mr.  M'Rafth  was  appointed  to  dis-  pointed    to   make   further  inqniriec,   and 

pense  the  ordinance  at  Findochty  on  the  report    at  next   meeting    of   presbytery. 

third    Sabbath    of   November,      It    was  Another  communication  from  the  Mission 

agreed  to  take  up  the  remits  from  Synod  Board  was  read  regarding  Wigton,  strongly 

at  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Banff  on  recommending  that    frequent    enpply  of 

Tnesday,  2d  December.     The  congrega-  sermons  be  given  there,  >vith  a  view  to 

tions  within  the  bonnds  of  this  presbytery  the  re-opening  of  the  station.     A  letter 

wererecommended  to  set  apart,  for  thanks-  was  also  read  from  Mr.   William  Little, 

giving  to  God  for  the  harvest,  such  days  late  elder  at  Wigton,  and  the  clerk  was 

as  may  be  suitable  in  their  various  locsli-  instrncted  to  transmit  it  to  the  Mission 

ties.     The  representatives  of  the  congre-  Board.    Mr.  Moyes,' evangelist,  of  Penmd- 

gations   present  reported  that  they  had  dock,  gave  in  a  report  of  his  work.    It  was 

made  or  were  about  to  make  the  collection  agreed  to  ask  for  and  welcome  ench  sssist- 

for  the  Synod's  General  Fund.    An  ex-  ance  as  the  Mission  Board  chose  to  send  aa 

.tract  minnte  of  meeting  of  Manse  Board  early  as  possible  in  January  1S74,  in  order 

ivas  read,  granting  an  additional  £60  to  that  a  series  of  evangelistic  services  may  be 
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Ckrried  on  in  all  the  congregations  within  and  Instructed  the  clerk  to  codtsj  thdc 

llie  boanda  of  the  preibjteiy.    Mr.Ander'  beat  thanlia  to  the  gen  erom  donor.      The 

■on    reported    tbat   the    congregation   of  mbject  of  sTangelisCic  seiTices  wu  con- 

WhitehftTcn  hod  added  £10  to  bis  aanoal  lidered,  and  tbs  matter  was  remitted  to 

■tipend.      Mr.  D.  T.  Carrie,  theological  the  Miuion   Committee,  to  draw  ont  a 

■Indent  of  the  fifth  year,  laid  npon  the  icbeme  for  holding  a  tenet  of  Berricea  in 

table   certificate!    of   attendance    at  the  thsaeTeralcongregstionain thepreabTteij. 

Tbeojo^cal  Hall  daring  the  pa«t  sesaion,  A  circnlar  on  a  Scotciih  National  Home 

aod   being  taken  npon  trial  for  licence,  Hiiaion  Scheme  wag  read  and  laid  on  tha 

delirered  a  lecture  and  bomilj  aa  part  of  table.     The  preabyteiy  then  proceeded  to 

bis  exerclaet,  which  were  aoatained.    The  the  indoction  of  the  Bct.  Robert  Alex- 

preabjterj  baTing  proceeded  to  conaider  ander,  late  of  BnckhaTcn,  to  Queen  Anne 

the  remit  of  the  General  Sjnod  npon  the  Street    congregation,    when    Mr.    Welch 

propoaed   anion  of  the   congregationa  of  preached,    and   J)r.    Johnston    indncted 

the  United  FresbrteriBn  Charch  aitnated  and  addreased  the  miniater  and   people, 

in  England  with  the  Engliah  Freabjterian  Ur.  Alexander'a  name  was  then  added  to 

Cbarch,  it  waa  moTed  bj  Ur.  Carrathera,  the  roll  of  the  preabjterj,  and  be  took  hia 

and  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderaon  —  'That  seat  accordingly.      Agreed  to  bold  next 

thia  preabf  lerr,  whilst  approTing  of  the  meeting  of  preabjterj  on  Toeadaj  the  4th 

anion  of  the  United  PresbTterian  Charch  Norember,  at  IS  o'clock  noon, 
as  a  whole  with  the  English  Freabjterian         Elgin  aiid  /inerneM.  — This  preabyteij 

Cbnrcb,  ia  decidedly  oppoaed  to  a  anion  met  at  Foires  on  the  14tb  October — Rer. 

with  that  Chnrch  of  the  United  Preaby-  William  Sbarpe,  moderator  pro  tem.    A 

terian  congregationa  aitnated  in  England  circular  baring  been  read  from  the  Home 

onlj,  feeling  confident  that  no  anion  will  Miaaion  Committee  on  Home  ETangeliia- 

ptoTG  aatiafactor)'  which  doea  not  embrace  tion,  the  preabjterj  agreed— (1)  to  expren 

the  United    Preibjterian   Church  in   ita  their  deep  intereat  in  the  snbjecti  bronght 

entirety,  proriaion  being  made  in  the  con-  before  tbem   bj  the  circnlar,    and   tbur 

nunmstion  of  anch  a  union  for  the  eatab-  lenae  of  the  necessity  for  such  efforts  •■ 

liahment  of  prorincial   ajnods,  with   full  are   recommended  in  it;    (2)   to   enjtna 

legialative  power.'    It  was  fnriher  moved  miniatera  to  bring  the  matter  before  Aeic 

by  Mr.   Cbriatie,   and   aeconded  bj  Mr.  respectiTe  sesaiona,   recommending  tfaent 

Tannahill — '  That  this  preabjterj  recom-  at  the  aame  time  to  bold  congregational 

mends  a  speedy  union  to  be  effected  be-  meetinga,   with  a  Tiew  to   personal  and 

tween  the  Engliah  PreabTterian   Chnrch  congregational  rcTlTal,  at  snch  time  as  maj 

and  the  congregations  of  ihe  United  Prea-  be  most   snitahle  ;    and  (S)   to    Appoint 

byterianCharchaitaatedinEngland, — dne  Heaars.    Biaset,    Robson,   and    WhjCe  a 

consideration  being  had  for  the  conaerra-  committee  (Mr.  Whjte  convener^,  to  con- 

tlon  of  existing  interests,  as  well  aa  far  the  aider  the  pioprietj  of  a  presbjtenal  nsita- 

tuited  action  of  both  Cbnrchea  in  misaion  tion  of   the    different    congregationa,  l« 

operations,  and  the  appointment  of  pro-  correspond  with  the  different  miniatera  of 

bationert    to    vacant    chnrchea.'      After  the  presbjierj  on  the  anbject,  and  to  bring 

lengthened  discnsaion,  it  waa  conaidered  forward   at  next  meeting    of  presbjteir 

ptndent  to   delay  coming  to   a  decision  inch  anggestions  as  they  think  beat  fitted 

npon  the  matter  (iti  next  meeting  of  prea-  to  promote  the  ends  adrerted  to  in  the 

bjteij,  owing  to  the  divided  sentiment  of  eircnlar.    Hext  meeting  was  appointed  to 

the  conrt.    The  next  meeting  of  presbj-  bo  held  at  Nairn,  on  Tneaday  after  the 

lery  waa  appointed  to  be  held  at  Carlisle,  second  Sabhath  of  December. 
on  Tuesday,  December  9,  at  to  a.m.  FaOdrk. — Thia  preebyteiy  met  on  the 

Dv.nferm&jte. — Thia  presbytery  met  on  Tth   October  —  the  Bct.  Dnncan  Ogilrie, 

the    lat    October  —  Rev.    Dr.  Johnaton,  D.D.,  moderaTor.    Certificatea  from  Fi»- 

~       ~~  ~  feaaore  Harper  and  M'Michael  in  faToitr 

of  Meaara.  Boird  and  M'Gregor,  ■tndenti, 

(Car-  were  read,  and  their  exerciaea   and  eX' 

'    '~  aminaliona   prescribed   far  the  year.     A 

, r letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Coawaj, 

brown,  Lochgell^,  stated  that  a  generona  probationer,  cordiallj  accepting  the  call 

friend  had  promised  for  the  flrat  year  the  given  to  him  by  the  congregatioa  of  IJa- 

■nm  of  £40  to  aid  in  supporting  a  miaaion-  Utbgow,  East.    Mr.  Conwaj  waa  present, 

ary  for  Lochgellr  and  vicinity,  and  that  and  delivered  all  his  trials  for  ordinatiM 

the  Home  Board  had  granted  a  simitar  to  the  satiafaction  of  the  preabjtery.    Hit 

■nm,  thas  malung  the   salary  £S0.    Mr.  ordination  in  Linlithgow  was  appointed 

Graham  of   Crasagaiee  made   a    similar  on  the  31at  October,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ogilrie 

statement.      The    preabjterj    heard   the  to  preach,  and  the  Rev.  John  Ii.  Monro 

•tatemenia  with  the  hlgheat  suiafaction,  to  ordain  and  address  miniiter  and  people. 
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Next  meeting  Od  3d  December,  at  II  arrftnge.  On  the  nibject  o(  Union  in 
A.M.  England,  the  presbytery  unanimouEly 
Samilttm. — This  presbfterf  met  on 30th  adapted  the  folloving  reeolution: — 'The 
September  ^  Re r.  Mr.  Leys,  moderator  preebyterr  are  iboroogbl;  convinced  that 
pro  tern.  Certificates  from  the  diGTereiit  it  ia  highly  expedient  that  the  different 
profeBEors  were  read,  atating  that  Me«Btl.  parties  of  Fiesbyterians  in  England  be 
QeoTge  Crawford  and  John  Oir,  students,  united  in  a  common  Church  as  speedily  as 
had  attended  the  classes  and  performed  poBsible.  They  woold  greatly  prefer  that 
the  prescribed  exercises  daring  lait  this  should  be  done  by  a  union  of  the 
eession  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  Mr.  Oir  English  Presbyterian  Chnrch  witb  onr 
reqncBted  a  transference  to  the  Fresbyterj  Church  as  a  wbola.  And  if  this  is  found 
of  Dundee,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  be  impracticable,  they  are  of  opinion 
to  grant  the  same.  The  presbytery  ap-  that  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a  union  of 
painted  Mr.  Crawford  a  lecture,  sermon,  theChurcbesin  England  only,  thefeelings 
aad  a  variety  of  exercises,  to  be  given  and  wishes  of  alt  our  ministers  and  con- 
daring  the  reccBB  of  tbe  Hall.  The  Ser.  gregatiocs  there  rnnat  be  carefully  con- 
Mr.  Paterson  reported  that  behad  preached  sidered;  and  that  no  laboar  should  be 
at  Kitkiaairhill  on  the  7th  September,  spared  to  make  tbe  relations  ofthe  Church 
and  declared  the  church  vacant.  Tbe  so  united  to  our  own  Chnrch  in  Scotland 
cleik  also  reported  the  names  of  those  as  close  as  possible ;  and  in  particular, 
preachers  who  had  been  appointed  to  they  would  suggest  for  consideration 
supply  tbe  Kirkmuirhill  pulpit  for  tba  whether  the  formula  for  ordination  in 
next  three  months.  Bead  a  letter  from  the  two  Churches  might  sot  be  made 
the  Synod's  Home  Secretary,  transmitting  identical.' 

an  extract  from  the  minutes  ef  tbe  Home  Kirkcaldy.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Committee  of  tbe  Board  of  Missions,  in  Kirkcaldy  on  tbe  I2th  of  Auguit — Bev. 
which  it  was  stated  that  Messrs.  Paterson,  James  Jenkins,  moderator.  The  clerk 
Thomson,  and  Donaldson  had  been  fully  intimated  that  he  had  received  a  cam- 
heard  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  municatiou  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
proposals  of  the  overture  to  last  Synod  fermlina,  with  extract  minutes,  from  which 
from  this  presbytery  regarding  stipend  it  appeared  that  a  call  bad  been  sustained 
angmentation,  and  the  presbytery  tendered  by  that  presbytery  from  the  congregation 
to  tbe  deputation  their  cordial  thanks  for  of  Queeu  Anne  Street,  Dunfermline,  to  the 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled  Ber.  BoherC  Alexander,  Buekhaven.  He 
the  commission  entrusted  to  them.  An-  also  narrated  the  other  steps  that  had 
other  letter  was  read  from  the  Home  been  taken  in  the  case,  according  to 
Secretary  informing  this  preebytery  that  the  rules  of  the  Cburch.  Compeared 
it  falls  to  them  to  nominate  a  minister  to  as    commissioners,   Bev.   David    Bussell 


1  the  Mission  Board  for  tbe  next  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline, 
fonr  years.  Tbe  presbytery  unanimously  Mesira.  Currie  and  Glass  from  the  con- 
nominated  Mr.  Paterson  of  Stonehouea  gregation  of  Queen  Anne  Street,  and 
for  this  purpose.  A  long  coniersation  Dr.  Bonthron,  Messrs.  Buttle,  Be  as,  and 
then  took  place  on  evangelistic  work,  and  Hunter,  from  the  congregation  of  Bnck- 
it  was  agreed  to  resume  tbe  subject  at  haven.  The  reasons  ^r  translation,  and 
next  meeting,  which  is  to  he  held  on  the  the  answers  to  them,  were  read ;  and  the 
last  Tuesday  of  November.  call  having  been  pat  into  Mr.  Alexander's 
Einroaa. — This  presbytery  met'oa  tho  band,  be  intimated  his  acceptance  of  it, 
7th  October —  Rev,  William  M'Queen,  and  was  loosed  from  his  charge  at  Buck- 
moderator.  Before  proceeding  to  fill  up  haven.  Bev.  Robert  Eisher  was  appointed 
tJie  vacancv  in  the  clerkship  caused  by  the  to  preach  in  Bnckbaven  on  Sabbath  first, 
removal  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  presbytery  and  declare  the  church  racanl,  and  tbo 
onanimonsly  resolved  to  place  on  the  re-  Rev.  Daniel  Douglas  to  act  as  moderator 
cord  an  expression  of  their  sense  of  the  of  the  session  during  the  vacancy.  The 
great  loss  sustained  by  them  in  his  de-  commissionerB  from  Bnckbaven  applied 
parture,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  for  supply  of  sermon,  which  the  clerk  was 
ability,  faithfulness,  and  courtesy  with  instructed  to  obtain  for  them. — This  pres- 
whicb  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years  he  bjtery  met  again  at  Leveu  on  the  7th  of 
acted  as  their  clerk.  Mr.  Duncan  of  October— Rev.  James  Jenkins,  moderator. 
Balgedie  was  then  appointed  clerk.  Sub-  Read  a  commuaication  from  Mr.  Jamie- 
jects  of  trials  for  licence  were  appointed  son  regarding  a  proposal  for  a  new  Scoi- 
to  Mr.  David  Tod,  student.  The  re-  tish  Mission  Scheme,  when  it  was  agreed 
commendation  of  the  Synod,  that  a  series  to  remit  the  paper  to  the  presbytery's  Home 
of  evangelistic  meetings  be  held  in  the  Mission  Committee,  to  examine  it  and 
several  congregations,  wag  remitted  to  tbe  report  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery. 
Evangelistic  Committee  to  consider  and  Mr.  Seott  reported  that,  at  the  request  of 
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Mr.  Hsttio,  Mr.  Kerr,  the  presbTterj'i  Cbureh  or  iM  beat  and  most  promiBing 
missionaiy,  had  beea  appointed  to  labour  home  mission  field  ;  (4)  Became  it 
for  a  few  dajs  in  Lealie,  and  that  isTeral  weakens  onr  position  as  a  Volnntar; 
eiicaangiag  eTBagelisCic  meetiogt  had  Charch.'  After  diBcmsioD,  the  vote  wsa 
been  held  in  that  town.  The  appoint-  taken,  when  fonr  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Kerr  to  labour  there  was  ment,  and  nine  for  the  motion.  Two 
approved  of.  The  inbject  of  evangelistic  raembera  of  preihTterj  did  not  vote.^ — The 
eflort  woa  tfikon  up,  when  it  was  agreed  presbjterj  met  again  on  ISth  Angast. 
to  recommend  thii  matter  to  the  carefnl  Bev.  H.  Miller  of  Hammeismith  obtained 
Bttention  of  all  the  sesaione  within  the  leave  of  absence  for  nine  weeks,  thkt  he 
bounds.  Agreed  to  take  np  the  remit  of  might  visit  America  and  attend  the  Con- 
the  Synod  at  nest  meeting.  The  Bev.  ference  at  Mew  York.  Or.  Morison  r«- 
Hr.  Johnston  gave  notice  that  he  wonld  parted  that  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Anderson,  late 
at  next  meeting  sabmit  a  motion  on  the  of  Leish,  was  nnanimonslj  called  b;  the 
snbject  of  the  English  Union,  which  Aldershot  congregation  on  S7th  Jnlj. 
motion  he  read  and  laid  on  the  table.  Appointed  his  indnction  to  take  place  on 

Lancaehire.  —  This  presbyterf  met  in  the  !d  of  September,  on  which   da;  the 

Liverpool  on   81h   September,  when  the  presbjtery  met,  and  the  indnction  serricet 

following  motion  was  nnanimoQsly  passed ;  were  proceeded  with.    The  Rev.  A.  W. 

— 'With  regard  to  the  Sjnod's  remit  on  Carmichael  of  Oxendon  Chnrch  preached 

TTnion  in  England,  this  preebyter?  heartilj'  from  I  Cor.  i.  23,  and  the  Rev.  William 

approve   of   the  conrse    a(topted  by  the  Bojd  of  Foresthiii  presided  and  addressed 

SVnod  at  its  recent  meeting,  and,  withont  minister  and  people. 

binding   theiuselves    to    details,   approve         Melrote. — A  pro  re  nota  meeting  of  thlg 

generidljr  of  the  scheme  of  anion  propoied  preibyterj  was  held  on  Tuesday  tbe  29lh 

in  the  report  of  the   Union  Committee,  ofJulj — Mr.  Blair,  moderator.     A  mode- 

viz.  separate  and  independent  J nrisdiction,  ration  was  granted  to  the  congregation  of 

with  the  closest  poesible  federal  relations  East  Bank,  Hawick,  for  Monday  the  lllh 

to  the  negotiating  Churches  in  Scotland.'  of  Augnst— Mr.  Muir  to  preach  and  pre- 

London. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  side. — This  prcehyterj  met  Hgain  onTnea- 

11th  July  ~  Bev.     Dr.    Morison,   mode-  daj  the  2d  of  September — Mr.  Robertson, 

rator.    Mr.  Beavell  appeared  as  a  com-  moderator  pro   tern.     Proceeded  to  take 

miB«ioner  from  the  congregation  of  Alder-  np  case   of  call   from   the  congregation 

shot,  asking  a  moderation.     The  stipend  of  Momingside  to  Mr.  Mair,  minister  at 

promised  is  £210  per  annum  and  a  manse.  Stow.      Present  as  commissioners    from 

Dr.  Morison  was  appointed  to  preside  at  Stow,   Messrs.    Gibson,    Mercer,    Cairns, 

the  election   oF  a  minister  on   the  STth  Paterton,  Gerard,  and  Tweedie;  and  from 

Jnlj.       As     formerly     agreed     on,    the  Momingside,  Professor  Calderwood   and 

Sjnod's  remit  on  Union  in  England  was  Messrs.   Steedman  and  Fleming.      Read 

taken  np.    Dr.  Morison  moved  the  follow-  the  reasons  for  translation,  and   answers 

ing  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  thereto,  and  heard  from  the  commissioners 

Hamilton  :  — 'Believing,   in  view  of  all  what  additional  information  was  deaired. 

the   circumstances   of  the  case,  that   an  Mr.  Mair  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 

immediate   union  between  the  congrega-  call,  and  was  loosed  from  his  charge  at 

tions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  Stow.      Mr.    Tonng    was    appointed   to 

connected  with  its  English  Synod  and  the  preach  the  church  there  vacant  on  Sab 

English  Presbyterian  Church  is  desirable,  bath  first,  and  Mr.   Stevenson  to  act  as 

this  presbytery  approves  generally  of  the  moderator  in  the  session  during  ths  va- 

scheme   of   union   recommended   by   the  cancy.      Mr.  Mair  reported  that  he  had 

Committee  of  the  General  Synod  in  its  met  with   the  East  Bank  congre«ttion, 

report  presented  in  May  l««t.'    Mr.  Bal-  Hawick,  to  moderate  in  a  call,  on  Ae  day 

garnie  moved  the  following  amendment,  appointed,   but   a  motion  for  delay  was 

which  was  seconded  hy  Mr,  A.  L.  Bruce  :  made  and   carried   unanimously.  —  This 

— 'That  this  presbytery,  while  cherishing  presbytei?  met  again  on  the  7th  of  Oeto- 

the  strongest  desire  for  union   with  the  ber  —  Mr.   Blair,  moderator.      Read  the 

English  Presbyterian  Church,  is  unwilling  gratifying  statement  from  the  Innerleithen 

at  present  to  enter  npon  that  tmion,  at  the  congregation,  that,  besides  the  retiring  al- 

cost  of  severance  from  onr  Chnrch  in  Scot-  lowance  to  their  senior  minister,  Mr.  Law, 

land — (1)  Because  it  can  see  no  advantage  they   had  unanimonsly  resolred  to  raise 

likelv  to  come   to   our  congregations  in  their  junior  minister's  stipend  to   £lb1, 

England,  if  so  united,  that  they  do  not  at  10s.,  and  to  dispense  henceforth  with  any 

present  enjoy ;  (S)  Because  it  slrengtheng  supplement.     Messrs.  Walter  Wilson  and 

the  doctrine  of  teirilorialism,  which  this  Maogo  Wilson,  GommissionBrs  from  East 

Chnrch  has  striven  to  ignore ;  (3)  Because  Bank  Church,  Hawick,  presented  a  peti- 

it  will  deprive  the  United  Presbyterian  tion  for  a  moderation,  which  was  granted 
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Orfeiey.— -This  presbjterj  met  at  Kiik- 
-wall  on  8th  September— Rer.  Robert  Reid, 
moderator  jiro  (em,  TheHev.  Andrew  Key 
of  Wick  bsTing  died  on  the  S3d  nit.,  it  vrns 
agreed  that  bis  name  be  removed  from  the 
roll  of  presbyterj,  Meiara.  Niabel  and 
Beid  were  appointed  to  draw  np  a  trjbnte 
to  Hr.  Kej  s  memorj,  to  be  recorded  in 
tbe  miaatee.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Berrj  of 
Bnckljrie  being  present,  was  invited  to 
correipond.  Mr.  Beid  wa«  appointed  to 
preach  in  Wict  on  Sabbath  first,  and 
to  declare  the  cfanrch  vacant.  Mr.  Nisbet 
■was  appointed  moderator  of  the  session 
during  the  vacancy,  and  was  aothorized 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  celebration 
of  tbe  Lord's  Supper. — This  presbjtery 
met  again  at  Kiikwall  on  7th  October — 
Mr.  Bdgar,  moderator.  Mr.  Edgar's  term 
of  tnoderatorBbip  bavins  expired,  Mr. 
Ranciman  v/ag  appointed  moderator  for 
the  enening  twelve  months.  The  clerk 
intimated  that  be  hod  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  Campbell,  rospeotfully 
deciinicg  the  call  to  Sandwiek,  when  it 
was  moved  and  agreed  ibat  the  call  be 
Bet  aside.  ■  Mr.  Niebet,  in  name  of'tbe 
committee  appointed  to  draw  np  an  ex- 

tression  of  the  preshytery's  sense  of  the 
>M  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Key,  read  tbe  fallowing,  which 
was  nnanioionsly  adopted,  viz.  : — '  The 
presbytery  agree  to  record  their  sense  of 
the  loss  stutained  by  them,  and  by  the 
congregation  of  Wick,  in  the  removal  by 
death  of  the  Hev.  Andrew  Key,  who  for 
29  years  has  laboured  in  word  and  doctrine 
with  eiagnlar  zeal  and  eamestnesB  in  that 
congregation.  They  also  record  their 
high  estimate  of  his  many  Christian  ex- 
c^ences,  of  his  faithfulness  as  a  pieacber 
of  the  gospel,  and  of  his  devoted  and  un- 
wearied labours  as  a  pastor.'  Mr.  Reid 
intimated  that  ha  had  preached  in  Wick 
on  the 'first  Sabbath  of  September,  and 
declared-  the  church  vacant.  Mr.  Roger- 
son  intimated,  that  by  the  presbytery's 
appointment  he  had  preached  in  Sonth 
Bdnaldshay  on  the  second  Babbath  of 
September,  and  intimated  Mr.  Edgar's 
demission ;  that  Captain  Cromartv,  Mr,  W. 
B.  Btmlbers,  and  Mr.  J.  Langhton  had 
been  appointed  commissioners  to  the 
presbyttoj  to  appear  in  the  interests  of 
the  congregation.  A  joint  letter  from  tbe 
secretary  of  the  Wellington  Street  Chnrch 
Missionary  Committee,  and  from  tbe 
ncrslary  of  the  Committee  of  Elliot  Street 
Mission  Station,  was  read,  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  stations  were  urged,  and  the 
nresbyteryrespectfailyiegnested  to  release 
Mr.  Edgar  from  his  present  charge,  so  as 


to  snabU  him  to  nndertake  tbe  oversight 
of  the  mistioo.  Hr.  Strathers,  one  of  the 
commissioners  from  the  Sonth  Ronaldshay 
congregation,  was  heard  in  behalf  of  the 
congregation.  After  various  members 
had  expressed  their  high  regard  for 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  their  sineete  nishes  foi 
his  folnre  welfare,  it  was  nnanimonslr 
agreed  to  accept  of  his  demission ;  and 
tbe  pastoral  tie  between  Mr.  Edgar  and  the 
Sonth  Ronaldshny  congregation  was  de- 
clared to  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Rogerson  was 
appointed  to  preach  In  Sonth  Ronaldshay 
next  Sabbath,  and  declare  the  church 
vacant.  He  was  also  appointed  moderator 
of  the  session.  A  petition  was  read  from 
the  congregation  of  Sandwicic,  request- 
ing the  presbyterj  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  moderate  in  a  cali  Tbe 
presbytery  agreed  to  grant  the  petition. 
Mr.  M'Lellan  was  appointed  to  moderate 
on  Monday  the  !Oth,  and  dispense  the 
communion  in  Sandwiek  on  the  third 
Sabbath.  Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Scott, 
calling  attention  to  the  Synod's  relolntiOR 
on  evangelistic  services.  The  presby- 
tery were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  such  meetings,  and 
agreed  to  recommend  each  minister  to 
arrange  them  in  his  own  district,  and 
report  at  next  ordinary  meeting.  Bead 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Scott,  intimating  that 
the  Synod's  Baerd  on  Manses  had  agreed 
to  give  £iO  in  aid  of  repairs  on  Holm 
manse,  on  condition  that  with  this  aid  tbe 
manse  be  free  of  debt. 


IlavAck,  East  Bank. — Mr.  James  Orr, 
called  SOth  October. 

Dalieith,  King's  Pari.— Mr.  A.  Hunter, 
M,A.,  called  21st  October. 

Princee  Rood,  Liverpool.  —  Mr.  A. 
Hnnter,  M.A.,  B.D,,  called. 


Greenhcad,  Glasgovi.—iiT.  A.  Hialop, 
M,A.,  ordained  as  colleague  and  successor 
to  Dr.  Edwards,  ad  October, 

Jjinlilkgow,  East  CKurch. — Mr.  James 
Conway,  ordained  21et  October. 

Queen  Arme  Street,  DwnfeTmline.—Rey. 
R.  Alexander,  inducted  1st  October. 

MommgeidK,  Edinlmrgk.  —  Bev.  A. 
Moir,  M.A,,  inducted  Sth  October. 

jrSlLBB  BXK'VICXe,  HKLBOHK. 

Jubilee  services,  in  celebration  of  die 
origination  of  the  congregation,  were 
conducted,  oti  Sabbath  the  12th  of  Oc- 
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tober,  bf  the  Rev.   John  Dobie,  D.D.,  tloaed  waa  ten  ponndi.    HeaUo,iBiunw 

Qlugow,    who,    forenoon    tutd    ereniDg,  of  the  congregation,  preaent«d  Mr.  Steren- 

preached  impreBiiTe  discoaran  RniCable  to  son  wilh  a  cheque  foranBbandredgnineaa, 

the  occasion.      On  the  following  ereniag  as  a  token  of  their  eiteem.   The  following 

a  social  meeting  km  held  in  the  charch  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  proceedings  at 

— the  Rer.  H.    Sterenaon  io  the   chair,  the  CTeningi — The  Rei,  Dr.  Dobie;  and 

Bis  two  predeceiiori  in  the  ministr;  were  Hesara.  Lnmgair,   Newtown;    FinlajBon, 

the  Ber.  Thoniaa  Williamson,  who  wai  EarlaCon;  Dnnlop,£dinbnrgh;  Johnstone, 

ordained  in  I626,and  died  in  ]865,greail]'  Free  Charch,  Hawick;  and  Cooein,  Free 

belored  bj  all  about  him;  and  the  Rer.  Cburcb,  Melrose. 

James  Gibson,  who,  settled  in  tbe  follow-  

ing  Tear,  was    constrained  to  demit  his 

ehwge  in  1859,  on  account  of  ill  health.  cehtbnabt  OELBBExnoif. 

Allan  Freer,  Esq. ,  Fordell,  gave  an  inte-  Thb  celebration  of  the  centenarf  of  Port- 

reiting  iketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  land  Boad  United  Presbjteriaa  Chnicb, 

(ongiegatioD,  in  which  he  slated  that  in  Kilmarnock,  was  held  on  the  erening  of 

the  BaMcription  litt  for  the  first  charcli  September  29th,  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 

the  autograph  of  Sir  Walter   Scott  ap-  Kilmarnock. 

peared,  and,  in  contrast  to  onr  modem         A  history  of  the  congiegatioii,  read  at 

■abscriptioaa,  that  the  highest  inm  men-  the  meeting,  will  appear  next  month. 


Itotias  flf  |Ut»  ^ublixatitms. 

Ciosk'b    Foxbiqk     Tbeoukjical     Li-  and  the  Index  lib.  prahA.  which  Pius  it. 
SBABi. —Winer  on  the  Daccrines  and  issued,  makes  the  readiog  of  (Catholic) 
Confessions  of  Chrisletidom ;   KeiL  on  tranelationa  of  Scripture    dependent    on 
Esra,  fjebemiah,  and  Esther.  the  permission  of  the  paators  and  heads  of 
Edinborgh:  T.  4  T.ciuii,   I9;s.  monasteries.     Ilowever,  there  have  never 
Winer's   painstaking    volume    was    first  been  wanting  prelates  and  theologiana  of 
published  ia  1S21,  and  baa  gone  throngh  the  Bomiab  Cbnicb  who  have  desired  to 
many  editions,  from  the  laieat  of  which  make  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  common 
this   translation   is    made.       It  required  as  possible,  proceeding  front  the  principle, 
calm  jndgmeot,  and  accurate  aa  well  la  Lectio  S.S.  eel  pro  omnibiu.    But  in  con- 
extensive  acholarahip,  to  extract  doctrinal  seqaence  of  the  other  principle  predomi- 
ivstems  from  the   varied  Confeasions   of  nant  in  that  Church,  of  the  essential  ob- 
the   Chnrchea.      Begirding  each  of   the  scurity  of  Scripture,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
leading  truths  in   theoJogy,   the   general  sistent  that  but  little  streas  is  laid  upon 
agreement  ia  first  stated  and  exhibited,  the  individual  and  private  reading  of  the 
and  thereafter  the  points  of  divergence  Bible  on  Ibe  part  of  the  laity,  and  that 
>»  "-refnlly  discriminated.    Winer  is  not  the  common  people  are  referred   mainly 


„   .  li  never  made  Scriplnr 

fVom  the  anlhoritative  documents  of  each  cessibte    to    the   laitj.     In   their  divine 

Christian  community,  leaves  the  student  service  it  is  still  read  in  a  language  not 

to  judge  for  himself.    As  is  usual  in  such  understood  by  the  people,  and  tranalationa 

German  works,  undue  promience  ia  given  have  till  lately  not  been  widely  diffiised. 

to  certain   sects  among  tbemselvee,  and  The  Synod  of   Jerusalem   in   1672  was 

the  teaching    of  Britiah  and    American  made  to  utter  a  condemnation  of  tfae  teod- 

Churches  ia   nearly  ignored.    Much    im-  ing  of  Scripture  by  the  laity.    Even  die 

portont  and  curious  information  ia   con-  Quakera  attach  little  importance   to  the 

tained   in   the   volume,  which   ia  greatly  private  reading  of  the  Bible ;   since  the 

enriched  by  the  well-written  introduction  people  are  always   dependent  upon  the 

of  PTofesBor  Pope.     We  quote   a  tingle  correclneas  of  the  translator,  which  thej 

paragraph,  whidi  will  show  the  general  tbemaelvea  are  not  able  to  decide  upon.' 

arrangement: — 'On  the  reading  of  Scrip-  Keil  is  more  succesaful  as  a  commentt- 

tnre  by  the  luty,   the  Soman   symbols  tor  on  these  later  historical  hooka  than 

Iiave  nothing  definitive.    The  Popes,  how-  on  the  earlier   or  poetical.      He  is  nn- 

erer,  have  repeatedly  interdicted  it,  espe-  doubtedly  proaaic,  with  not  the  slighteat 

cjall;  lunocent  ui.  and  Clement  u.  in  the  gleam  of  genina  to  relieve  the  grammati- 

Bull    UnigenUut.     Pius   vii.  disapproved  eal  plodding.    Why  might  not  the  enler- 

of  the   oae   of  Bihle  translations  whieb  priaing  publishers  include  in  tbeii  seriea, 

bad  Dot  tha  sanction  of  the  Boman  chair ;  oecasionslly  at  least,  some  of  the  mon 
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■nggestiTe  and  brilliant  works  of  foreign 
theologiaos  F  Onhodozjii  not  aaynonjm 
for  dnlnesB. 

A    TOEEH    Of   BbHBHBKAKOE  :    FOK   TBB 

YonH«.  By  the  Bev.  Datid  Suira, 
D.D.,  Bi^ar.  With  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  b;  Rev.  John  Eer,  D.D^  OUi- 

gon,     Sd  edition. 

BdlnbnrEli :  Junes  Taylor.  W7S. 
Thb  finely  sympathetic  nature  of  Dr. 
Smith  enahled  him,  more  than  most  men, 
to  ipeak  fit  words  to  erery  audience  he 
addressed ;  and  we  can  easily  conceire, 
what  all  testimony  bears,  that  his  genial, 
earnest,  loving  epirit  gave  him  special 
power  in  his  addrcgae»  to  the  janng.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  specially  orgaaiied  'chit- 
dren's  seriices,'  the  Iambi  of  the  flock 
were  carefully  attended  to  in  his  minis' 
trations.  We  nerer  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  Dr.  Smith  ia  his  particntar  de- 
partment, but  we  have  long  known  his 
Tohen  Iff  RenKuibraiice  for  the  Young ; 
and  knowing  also  that  it  bad  been  for 
some  time  ont  of  print,  we  gladly  welcome 
this  beaatiful  re-isane  of  his  little  work. 
The  beantifnl  memorial  notice,  by  Dr.  John 
Eer,  which  first  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
and  which  is  here  reprinted,  gives  an  en- 
hanced valne  to  what  is  in  ^1  respects  a 
choice  little  volume  for  the  young. 

Pui.riT    DiBCOUKSBB,     ESFOBITOBT     »ID 

FR4CT1CAI:,  By  Dr.  Willis,  Emeri- 
tus Professor  of  Divinity  and  Principal 
of  Knox  College,  Toronto. 

LoBdsn;  Jimu  Mlibel  t  Co.  un. 
Tub  venerable  author  styles  this  a  'Memo- 
rial' Tolnme,  and  as  sach  it  will  tie  wel' 
corned  by  not  a  few  in  this  coDatn-,  «a 
well  as  in  Canada,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  ministerial  labours.  The 
sermons  are  good  specimens  of  expository 
and  dogmatic  preaching.  Most  heartily' 
do  we  endorse  the  recommendation 
he  gives  to  young  preachers — to  take 
whole  verses,  and  not  simpiy  clauses,  as 
the  basis  of  discourse.  There  is  mnch 
seasonable  counsel  pithily  expressed  in 
the  three  college  addressee  given  at  the 
close  of  the  sermons.  One  who  speaks 
so  affec^onaCely,  yet  so  decidedly,  mast 
have  largely  monliled  for  good  the  minds 
ofhis  atndenls.  Dr.  Wilhs,  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  Chalmers,  defends  the  pro- 
minent preaching  of  such  doctrines  as 
election.  And  there  is  force  in  what  he 
saya:  *It  is  admitted  that  onr  Saviour 
preached  eternal  electing  love,  and  that 
iha  apostles  embrace  this  in  the  gospel 
testimony ;  but  it  appears  to  he  judged 
inexpedient  to  follow  these  precedents. 
The  word  must  scarcely  be  let  fall  from 


irU,., 


L«  held  injonons  to  make  olhei 


than  rarest  reference  to  such  a  subject. 
It  is  of  Paul's  bard  things  which  a  wise 
teacher  will  put  in  shade.  To  any  who 
are  thus  minded,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
the  question :  May  not  your  philosophy, 
as  well  as  your  theology,  he  at  fault? 
Are  we  the  judges  as  to  what  effect  any 
part  of  the  testimonyofGod  committed  to 
us  may  exert  on  the  human  mind?  He 
who  revealed  this  truth  surely  beat  knows 
what  is  adapted  to  stir  the  aonl  to  its 
depth,  and  stimulate  its  activities.  And 
if  neither  Christ  nor  His  apostles  con- 
cealed this  part  of  the  gospel  of  grace, 
are  we  not  taking  too  great  a  responsi- 
bility in  standing  between  God  aud  the 
sonls  of  His  creatures,  withholding  a  part 
of  His  counsel,  which  mav  be  seen  by  the 
divine  wiadom  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spirit  a  power  for  good  ? ' 

The  UnBiH  Mind:  A  System  of  Mental 
PbiEosophy  for  the  General  Header.   By 

JAMSS  G.  MtTHPHT,  LL.D. 

Bglfut:  WUUua  UlUuL     ISTS. 

It  is  to  be  feared  thai  the  general  reader 
wilt  be  repelled  by  the  baldness  of  the 
diacuasions  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
manual.  Under  the  three  headings  of 
'  The  Understanding,'  '  The  Will,'  and 
'  Power,'  Dr.  Mnrphy  presents  to  his 
readers  the  leading  faota  in  mental  science. 
The  closing  part  on  'Power'is  very  admir- 
able, and  makes  us  wish  that  a  like  ampli- 
fication end  freshness  had  been  consistent 
with  hia  plan  throughont.  The  revived 
study  of  mental  philosophy  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  signs  of  the  times,  and  one  is 
glad  to  find  ripe  theologians  like  Dr. 
Murphy  ready  to  guide  the  coarse  of 
thought  in  the  right  direction.  The  tme 
stndy  of  man  in  hie  entirenesa,  is  a  sure 
antidote  of  onr  fashionable  materialism. 

Thb  FjiBAble  Oi  thb  Pbodwai.  Son,  By 
the  Rev.  FBEans  Eebodbon,  H.A. 
London :  HuoUtoD.  Aduns,  k  Co.  1871. 
Those  who  expound  this  '  Pearl  of  Par- 
ables '  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  a  parable, 
■nd  not  a  history.  To  be  faomiletic  on 
some  parts  of  it,  is  like  trying  to  analyaa 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  or  um  chemical 
propertiea  of  the  tears  that  fall  down  a 
mother's  cheek.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  here 
and  there  thus  somewhat  realialic  in  hia 
expoaition.  His  alliterations  do  not  atrike 
us  as  very  happy.  We  are  always  afraid 
of  preachers  who  deal  largely  in  anch, 
albeit  the  Puritans  were  so  huge  trana- 
greasors.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr,  Fergu- 
son haa  thrown  new  light  on  any  part  of 
the  parable ;  but  with  his  fund  of  anecdote 
and  directness  of  appeal,  he  may  gain 
the  ear  of  those  who  wonld  fata  by  mote 
elaborate  treatises. 


HONTHLT  BBTBOBFEOT. 


Iflnf^Ig  ^ctrosped. 


TnK  spcecli  which  tbe  Duke  of  Argyll  recestlj  delirered  &t  Eelensbnreli,  on  behalf 
of  tbeCburchoF  Scotland  Endowment  Scheme,  coDtainBeome  things  which  cbBHeDge 
notice,  both  in  consideration  of  the  quarter  from  which  they  come,  and  the  intecest 
which  ie  now  rising  throughout  the  countr;  iu  regard  to  them.  The  speech  was 
dear  and  vigorous,  and  admirable  in  spirit.  Though  hia  Grace  was  noceeaarilf 
controversial,  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  the  prorerlnal  bittenieaa  that  belongs  to  con- 
troverej. 

The  scheme  whoso  claims  his  Grace  pleaded  was  inangnrated  over  twenty  years 
ago  bj  the  late  Prof«aaor  Koberieon  of  Ediobargh,  and  advocated  by  him  with 
great  energy  and  ability,  and  with  very  marked  success.  The  failure  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  obtain  (Jovernment  aid  for  the  eitenaion  scheme  which  was  set  on 
foot  seyeral  years  before  the  Diflruption,  the  loss  sustained  both  in  numbers  and 
influence  by  the  Secession  of  1843,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  Nonconformist  power, 
have  shown  her  leaders  that  it  would  be  utterly  futile  to  renew  the  attempt  to 
obtain  ParliamentaTy  grants.  In  these  circumstances,  they  resoked  to  work  a 
mine  from  which  they  had  previouBly  drawn  but  tittle,  but  one  which  other  parties 
had  shown  was  by  no  means  unpn>ductiye.  Still  chnging  to  their  favourite  en- 
dowment theory, — tbe  wisdom  of  which  is  open  to  grave  doubts,  even  when  the 
endowments  are  provided  by  private  beneficence, — thCT-  resolved  to  appeal  to  the 
voluntary  liberality  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Church. 

In  advocating  the  claims  of  this  scheme,  the  Doke  of  Argyll  discusses  '  the  beet 
and  wisest  mode  in  which  we  can  provide  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Chriat,'  and  paeees  in  review  the  different  systems  of  EstabUahed  Cburchea, 
concurrent  endowments,  and  voluntary  support.  For  the  first  of  these  he  avows 
his  preference ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  show,  in  opposition  to  those  who  oppoee 
establishments  on  the  ground  of  prindple  as  well  as  practical  results,  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  civil  ruler  to  charge  himself  at  all  with  provision  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people.  On  whatever  ground  the  battle  against  Churtjh  eetablishmeuti 
begins,  it  vrill  come,  as  it  has  previously  come,  to  be  fought  on  this  ground  of  com- 
petency, although  for  popular  effect  it  is  desirable  also  to  maintain  lees  abstract 
bases.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  fairly  catch  the  distinction  of  lus  Grace  when 
he  says,  th&t  in  our  time  Estabhshed  Churches  cannot  be  extended  upon  the  same 
principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  unless  he  refers  to  the  greater  diversity  of 
religious  beliefs  which  now  exists,  and  which  renders  the  wrong  of  Govemmeiit 
selection  and  patronage  more  glaring.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  we  suspect  he  will 
find  the  same  vicious  element  of  religious  partisanship  lying  as  really  at  the 
foundation  as  involved  now  in  the  eztenuon  of  the  Church  Establishment ;  and 
the  question  may  therefore  be  asked,  Does  not  the  principle  which  restrains 
eztensioD  by  the  Government  necessarily  require  the  withdrawal  altogether  of 
Government  support? 

The  theory  of  concurrent  endowments  is  condemned  by  his  Grace,'bnt  not  on 
the  usual  grounds.  The  objection  that  theyobliterat*  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  error  is  not  deemed  valid,  for  be  holds  that  modem  Farliaments  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  say  what  is  religious  truth  and  what  is  rehgious  error.  In  this  we  are 
in  full  accordance  with  him,  but  the  admission  is  one  for  which  the  friends  of 
Establishments  will  hardly  thank  him.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
that  these  Establishments  are  the  State's  homage  to  religious  truth ;  bnt  now  they 
ore  told  by  his  Grace  that  the  State,  as  it  Bpeal:B  through  Parliament,  cannot  say 
anything  either  about  rehgious  truth  or  error, — an  affirmation  which  reduces  the 
religious  value  of  the  Government's  homage  to  nothing, — its  support  to  the  Church 
being  now  accorded  merely  to  an  ancient  institution,  irrespective  of  its  principles 
and  objects.  This  being  so,  would  it  not  be  better  that  the  Church  should  henoe- 
f  orth  dispense  with  this  hollow  homage  ? 
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Nor  does  his  Qnxe  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  other  objectioD,  that  a 
legislator  cannot  rightly  vote  public  money  for  the  support  ot  religious  t^^ing  of , 
'which  he  disappraveg  ;  f  or  he  nuintains  that  the  public  fuads  are  to  be  disbursed  on 
other  principles  than  those  on  which  we  lay  out  our  private  forttmse.  The  drift  of 
this  answer  is  manifestly  in  the  direotion  of  political  equality,  on  the  principles  of 
-which  all  who  contribute  to  the  treasury  have  an  equal  right  to  the  paternal  regards 
of  the  Govemraent,  irrespective  of  tlieir  religious  belief, — a  view  altogether  iucom- 
patible  with  the  excliuivenesa  of  onr  Church  Bslabtishments. 

His  Grace's  objection  to  concurrent  endowmeuts  is,  that  thc^  are  unfavourable  to 
civil  and  religions  liberty  ;  and  he  pointa  in  proof  to  the  present  ecclosiasticU 
struggle  in  Germany  and  Svibserland.  Bat  this  objection  is  as  fatal  to  the  endow- 
ment of  one  sect  as  to  the  endowment  of  all.  The  loss  of  liberty  is  commensorate 
with  the  Government  aid  and  rule ;  and  if  in  this  countay  it  covers  a  smaller  area 
than  in  Germany,  and  is  less  felt,  it  is  not  the  lees  real. 

In  favour  of  the  voluntary  systom  bis  Grace  has  something  kindly, to  say,  and 
he  urges  ita  adoption  as  an  auidiiary  to  the  endowment  movement.  Thuaemployed, 
it  may,  and,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  worked  with  great  advantage.  But  he  cannot 
accept  of  it  by  itself  as  a  system  adequate  to  the  spiritual  work  which  the  Church 
must  overtake.  First  of  ail,  he  does  not  think  that  it  contributes  to  the  iDtniat«r'a 
efficiency  and  comfort  to  be  dependent  wholly  upon  his  people.  But  why  should 
he  not  be  dependent  ?  The  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  physician,  and  others  are 
similarly  dependent ;  and  why  not  the  minister?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very 
dependence  generates  a  mutual  interest  on  the  part  of  ministor  and  people,  while 
tlie  endowment  system  produces  a  result  the  very  reverse.  And  then,  secondly, 
his  Grace  does  not  consider  Yolnntaryism  able  to  cover  the  thinly  populated  dis- 
tricts with  religious  teachers.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of 
Voluntaryism,  it  has  hitherto  wrought  at  a  disadvantage,  for  it  has  been  surrounded 
with  llie  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  endowment  system.  But  in  spite  of  this  it 
has  achieved  enough  to  vindicate  its  power.  Oir  own  Church  b^rs  witness  to 
its  efficiency ;  and  the  history  of  the  Free  Church  also  shows  what  it  can 
accomplish.  The  Highlands  and  Islands,  where  the  population  is  spaisest  and 
poorest,  have  been  supplied  by  its  churches  and  ministers.  Moreover,  this  very 
endowment  scheme  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  advocates  is  a  splendid  testimony  to 
the  power  of  Yoluntaryism.  Since  the  scheme  was  begun,  more  than  half  a  miUiou 
has  been  subscribed  to  its  funds !  and  the  resources  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have 
not  been  very  sensibly  affected.  This  very  scheme,  therefore,  supplies  the  refutation 
of  the  charge  of  im|iotency. 

The  present  activity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  church  extension  by  voluntary 
effort  we  bail  with  satisfaction,  as  an  important  gain  to  our  aggressive  Christian 
agencies.  TVe  do  not  4^nk,  however,  that  it  will  prolong  her  fife  as  a  civil  insti- 
tution. We  believe  that,  as  iter  membets  come  fully  to  realize  among  themselves  the 
power  of  Christian  wilUnghood,  they  will  the  more  readily  part  with  their  State 
endowments,  which  have  been  so  long  a  bone  of  bitt«r  contention,  and  which 
have  been  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help  to  tlie  Church's  prosperity. 

AFFAIRS  IN  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 
As  we  write,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  really  a  prospect  of  the  Duke  de  Ghambord 
becoming  !^ng  of  France.  For  a  time  there  appeared  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
effecting  a  'fusion'  between  his  claims  and  those  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Orleanist  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon;  and  when  the  'fusion'  had  been 
i^ccomplished,  there  emerged  a  new  difficulty  in  the  form  of  the  '  flag.'  The  Duke 
de  Chambord  dung  stoutly  to  the  white  flag,  as  symbolical  of  his  right  and  of  hia 
principles  of  rule ;  but  his  supporters  were  compelled  to  stand  by  the  tricolour, 
without  which  they  knew  they  could  not  seat  hiDC  on  the  throne.  After  consi- 
derable  negotiation  and  entreaty,  and  pressure  too,  we  believe,  from  the  Vatican, 
tbe  Duke  has  consented  to  abandon  his  fl^.  This  seems  to  be,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, the  last  diffictdty  between  him  and  the  crown. 

To  promote  his  interests,  the  whole  power  of  the  Papacy  is  at  work.  The  Duke 
is  a  man  after  Pio  Nono's  heart ;  and  the  Klly  old  priest  and  hia  aatuter  advisers 
are  foolish  enough  to  imagine  tiiat  his  accession  to  power  would  be  fcdlowed,  sooner 
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orlater,  by  tiieieBtonttonirf  tbePopetohii  tempatalesutee.  But  this  is  an  evoit 
that  is  never  likely  to  occur.  The  recent  movementi  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Ger- 
nuny,  Aoatria,  uid  Italy  fnniiBh  an  aoswer  to  this  Papal  delusion.  However 
willing  the  Duke  de  Cbsmbord  mi^t  be  to  measure  swtxds  with  Italy,  he  will 

Jiaose  when  he  knows  that  war  wiUi  Italy  meaiu  war  with  other  and  more  power- 
111  states. 

That  the  Dnke  will  be  called  by  tbe  Aesembly  to  tbo  throse  is  as  yet  by  no 
means  certain,  though  not  improbable.  But  we  do  not  think  it  requires  a  prophet's 
eye  to  see  that  his  reign  would  bo  a  brief  and  troubled  one. .  If  he  have  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  it  will  be  narrow.  Moreover,  the  Assembly  does  not  represent 
France ;  the  prevalent  feeling  in  France  is  more  republican  than  monarchical,  and 
it  is  utterly  impoeaible  to  believe  that  the  French  people  wiB  tolerate  tor  any  length 
of  time  the  rule  of  Uenij  v.  M.  Jules  Grevy,  in  a  pamphlet  just  published,  and 
entitled  Necasary  Ormtrranent,  says,  '  Any  monarchical  restoration  woiild  merely 
be  a  halt  between  two  storms ;  we  can  only  enter  the  port  through  the  Republic.' 
We  have  not  the  slight«st  doubt,  that  if  the  Duke  de  Chambord  be  crowned,  the 
storm  will  vctt  soon  break. 

With  regurd  to  Spain,  Uie  prospects  lA  the  Bepablic  have  impiorod  since  the 
reins  of  power  jcame  into  tiie  hands  of  Senor  CasteUr.  A  man  of  great  eloquence, 
high  culture,  and  liberal  views,  he  is  also  a  man  of  energy  and  firmness,  and  is 
already  causing  his  influence  to  be  felt.  Discipline  is  being  restored  in  the  army ; 
seiioae  defeats  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Carlists ;  and  though  a  sad  disorganisa- 
tion still  prevails,  yet  the  work  of  restoring  order  has  evidently  begun.  The 
CatJiolic  papers  favour  Don  Carlos  and  denounce  Caatelar, — the  reason  being  the 
obvious  one,  that  Don  Carlos  would  be  the  catspaw  of  the  Papacy,  while  Senor 
Castelar  is  the  representative  of  liberty. 

Carthagena  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  Hie  Intransigentee,  but  there  are  aigns 
that  the  end  of  their  rebellion  is  not  far  off. 

Both  France  and  Spain  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  tmita  of  the  seed  they  sowed 
in  their  relentless  and  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Froteatants.  With  a  purer  faith 
prevailing,  there  would  have  been  greater  social  stability  and  a  higher  moral  life. 
If  nations,  like  individuals,  sow  the  wind,  they  must  reap  the  whirlwind. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  FRAKCE. 
TuE  pilgrims  who  crowded  into  France  recently  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  a 
hysterical  nun  were  accorded  the  follest  liberty  by  the  French  Government.  The 
devotees  came  and  went  as  it  suited  them,  held  such  services  as  pleased  them,  pro- 
longed them  according  to  their  will,  and  no  civil  official  interfered.  Though  we  regard 
the  pilgrimages,  looking  at  them  only  in  a  religious  light,  as  melancholy  exhibi- 
tjons  (^  superstition,  yet  we  hold  it  right  that  tliose  who  were  foolish  enough  to 
join  them  should  have  every  facility  for  their  devotions.  Now,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  the  same'  freedom  of  worship  would  be  accorded  in  France  to  tbe  Pro- 
testants, but  it  is  not  so  ;  and  the  fact  deserves  E^Mcial  notice,  that  we  may  know 
that  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  not  dead,  and  only  lacks  tiie 
opportunity  to  become  as  cruel  and  oppressive  as  in  the  days  of  tbe  diagonuades. 
Some  time  ^o  two  Protestant  ministers  were  fined  in  one  of  the  Departments 
for  preaching  without  a  formal  authorization  from  the  Prefect  The  Mayor  of  one 
of  tiie  towns  in  which  their  service  was  held  was  present  at  their  meeting,  bat 
this  did  not  shield  the  ministers  from  a  civil  suit.  In  consequence  of  this  suit, 
representations  were  made  to  M.  Beul^  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  a  promise 
was  obtained  from  him  that  in  future  no  obstruction  would  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  Protcatants  meeting  anywhere  for  worship.  Full  of  hope  now  that  he  had 
received  this  assurance,  M.  Perrenoud,  one  of  the  two  ministeis  who  were  fined, 
hastened  at  once  to  the  '  Prefects  of  tbe  Yonne  and  the  Aube,  who  were  to  receive 
instructions  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  opening  of  fourteen 
meetings  c<mneated  with  the  port  of  Tonnerre ; '  bat  it  was  only  to  meet  with  dis- 
appointment. The  one  Prefect  promised  his  authorization,  and  then  withdrew  it ; 
while  the  other,  after  holding  oat  some  little  hope,  at  last  bluntly  declared  that  be 
would  allow  no  meeting  for  religious  ptopagandisra  I  In  the  department  of  Aisne, 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Prefect  to  grant  an  authorisation  forar^igionsme^ 
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ing  on  receipt  of  a  petitioa  signed  hj  seven  electors ;  but  the  present  functionary 
declines  to  follow  this  ezsmple,  profeeaiiig  that  he  waits  instructions ! 

To  remedy  sach  evUs,  M.  Pressens^  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Asaembly,  and  it 
passed  the  second  reading,  but  the  rising  ot  the  Assembly  arrested  its  progress ; 
and  looking  to  the  present  political  condition  of  France,  there  is  great  danger  of 
lbs  being  toet  sight  of,  or  at  all  events  of  its  not  being  passed  into  lav.  If  the 
Duke  de  Chambord  become  king, — an  event  which  the  present  aspect  of  things 
shows  not  to  be  altogether  improbable, — the  prospects  of  the  Frotestanta  will  be 
anything  but  bright.  This  bigoted  Boarbon  represents  the  Syllabus,  and  the 
Syllabus  means  civil  and  religious  despotism.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  the  Protestants  of  France  are  showing  great  anxiety  in  connection  with  his 
prwosed  election  to  the  throne. 

But  the  miserable  policy  which  Popish  prefects  are  pursuing  to  binder  the 
growth  of  Protestantism  will  not  succeed.  From  the  letter  of  Dr.  Fisch  in  last 
month's  Miitionan/  Record,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  religious  awakening  extend- 
ing itaeU  throughout  Frsnce ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  Henry  v.  on  the  throne,  and 
if  ne  is  to  bring  back  the  days  of  Louis  xiv.,  his  persecution  will  fan  the  fiame 
which  it  is  meant  to  eztinj 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  EMPEBOR  WILUAM. 
CiRCuusTAHGES  have  changed  with  the  Papacy.  Time  was  when  the  Pope's  threat 
made  monarchs  tremble,  and  when  he  could  summon  an  emperor,  in  penitential 
garb,  to  his  presence;  but  those  days  are  gone,  and  though  the  old  man  of  the' 
Vatican  has  all  the  spiritual  ambition  of  a  Hildebrand,  yet  he  lacks  the  power. 
Conld  he  only  bring  back  those  days  of  Papal  arrogance  and  domination,  with . 
what  readiness  would  he  wield  his  influence  to  crush  our  hberties,  and  make  kings 
now,  as  aforetime,  grow  pale  atj  his  nod  I  Happily  for  us,  the  power  of  the 
Papacy  is  waning,  and  although  ve  may  look  for  a  desperate  struggle,  yet  we 
believe  iiat  we  are  seeing  now  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  obeervatione  by  the  letters  which  have  recently 
passed  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany,  and  which  have 
j'nst  been  published.  The  bold  and  decided  action  of  Qte  German  Oovemment  in 
dealing,  first  with  the  Jesuita,  and  then  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Bomish  priest- 
hood, has  occasioned,  as  it  well  might,  great  concern  at  the  Vaticau.    The  prmciple 


[  by  Bismarck — for  the  recent  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  inspired  by  him— 
I  that,  as  the  prieete  arc  the  stipendiaries  of  the  State,  the  State  shall  supervise 
the  whole  of  tlieir  training,  and  regulate  their  action  when  they  enter  upon  their 
charges.  But  this  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Pio  Nona,  who,  wlule  willing  enough 
that  his  priests  should  eat  State  bread,  is  not  willing  that  they  should  be  under 
State  rule ;  and  hence  the  present  collision  between  the  civU  and  ecde^asticsl 
authorities  in  Germany. 

To  this  collision  the  Pope  directs  the  spedal  attention  of  the  Emperor  in  a  letter 
which,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  paper  the  Tablet, '  is  benevolent,  carefully 
moderate,  and  at  the  same  time  frank,' — qualities,  however,  which  we  confess  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  It  has  an  apparent  tone  of  hlandnesa  ;  but  it  is 
craf^,  and  not  without  assumption.  The  Pope  alleges  that  he  is  informed  that 
the  Emperor  does  not  approve  of  the  new  laws  which  are  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  Cathohcism,  and  which  must  undermine  his  own  throne,  and  beseeches  him  to 
adopt  the  measures  necessary  in  the  present  case.  He  also  tells  him  that  he  speaks 
thus  to  fulfil  one  of  his  duties,  which  consists  in  telling  the  truth  to  all,  evai  to 
those  who  are  not  Catholics,  for  all  baptized  persons  belong  to  the  Pope !  The 
reply  which  the  Emperor  makes  is  clear,  direct,  and  crushing.  He  tells  the  Pope 
that,  if  ho  had  received  true  reports,  he  should  have  known  that  no  law  can  pass  in 
Germany  without  his  consent ;  and  he  vindicates  the  laws  complained  of,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  framed  to  meet  a  conspiracy  against  civil  order  formed  by 
the  Pope's  own  priests.  He  reminds  his  Eoliness,  in  a  somewhat  high  tone,  that 
while  it  is  no  mission  of  his  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  disaffection,  it  is  his 
mission  to  protect  internal  peace  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws.  He  also 
reminds  him  that  obedience  to  civil  rulers  is  a  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  hie  Holiness  to  '  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  carried  on  amid  depl<»able 
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diBtortion  of  the  troth  and  sbtue  of  priertlTpower.'  Ab  to  the  arrogtuit  aasnmp- 
tion  that  &11  bapUzed  persong  belong  to  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  Bara :  '  The  eran- 
geliod  creed  which,  as  muit  be  koowD  to  your  Holineaa,  T,  like  my  auccstoiB, 
profess,  does  not  permit  ns  to  accept  in  our  relations  to  God  any  uther  mediator 
than  our  Lord  Jesna  Christ;.' 

-'  Nothing,'  sajH  the  Daily  News,  '  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  imperial  letter, 
which,  being  published  on  tike  ere  of  a  general  election,  has  sll  the  significance  ot 
a  manifeslo.  Clear  and  firm,  and  unbending  in  the  aaaertdon  of  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  and  secular  aathori^,  and  the  sapremacy  of  the  State,  and  parenthetjcallj 
of  the  Protestant  "  heresy,"  there  is  not  a  word  in  this  historic  document  incon- 
rist«nt  with  the  p:iQciple  of  perfect  religious  toleiatiou.'  The  Pope  and  Emperm- 
hare  taken  their  Eudes.  The  question  now,  as  this  same  journal  remarks,  '  is  not 
of  a  reli^ouH  reformation  or  a  schism,  nor  of  penal  laws  ag^oat  a  faith  or  a 
Church,  but  of  the  maintenance  or  dismembennent  of  the  German  emjure  and  ths 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power.'  The  struggle  wUl  evidently  be  bitter,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubtnil. 

THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  CANDLISff. 
The  news  of  Dr.  Candlish's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  ultimo,  will  he 
received  everywhere  by  all  who  know  aught  of  his  career,  or  who  have  become 
acqaainted  with  his  works,  with  unfeigned  and  deep  sorrow.  It  ia  not  the  Free 
Church  alone  that  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  bnt  every  evangeUcal  Church  in  tlie 
land  may  be  regarded  as  sharing  in  the  bereavement.  Though  devoted  to  his  own 
denomination,  and  intimately  bonnd  up  with  its  history,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  large 
and  generoos  sympsthiss.  The  cause  of  Christian  union  had  not  a  warmer  friend 
and  a  more  eloquent  and  earnest  advocate;  while  few  excelled  him  in  theoleames, 
fulness,  and  power  with  which  he  proclaimed  the  goapet 

He  was  born  in  Edinhui^h, 23d  March  1807,  and  was  therefore  in  his  sixty'SeventJi  ' 
year — an  advanced  age,  yet  one  at  which  we  have  many  who  are  labooring  vigo- 
rously in  the  ministry.  Bnt  age  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  years.  An  over-active  brain 
has  prematurely  worn  out  a  somewhat  slender  frame.  He  studied  at  the  Collie  c£ 
Glasgow,  was  licensed  in  1828,  and  was  for  some  time  sn  assiBtant  minister  in  that 
dtj,  where,  however,  he  acquired  no  popularity.  In  1834,  he  was  presented  to  St 
George's,  EdJnbui^h,  where  bis  talents  were  recognised,  and  where  he  speedily  totdc 
,  a  foremost  positdon  as  a  preacher.  In  the  Voluntary  and  Non-intrusion  contro- 
veisiee,  which  were  then  raging,  he  was  soon  embroiled,  and  continned  to  the  end 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  1811,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  tA  the  Chair  of  Bibhcal  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  bnt  the 
appointment  was  cancelled  in  conaeqaeiice  of  his  non-intnudon  zeal.  In  1817,  he 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Chatr  of  Divinity  in  the  Edinburgh  Free  Churdi 
College,  which,  however,  he  soon  relinquished.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Cunningham 
in  1862,  he  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  Principalship  ;  but  this  appointment 
did  not  sever  his  connection  with  his  congregation,  which  continued  unbroken  untO 
his  death. 

Being  so  lately  mixed  np  with  the  chnrch  questions  of  the  day,  he  had  com- 
paratively httle  leisore  to  elaborate  treatises ;  nevertheless,  he  has  left  some  woikt 
of  considerable  value,  the  chief  of  which  are,  Contributioni  to  Me  Expasilvm  of  At 
Book  of  Qeauis,  The  Atonement,  The  two  great  Comiaandmenta,  The  Fatherhood  of 
God,  Life  in  a  Riun  Saviour,  An  Etpositioti  of  the  Firti  EpiiUe  of  John,  and  a 
Revieui  qf  Maurice's  Eaaps. 

One  of  hi»  personal  friends  has  given  in  the  Scotaman  the  following  estunate 
of  his  character,  which  we  qoote  as  being  accurate  as  well  as  comprehenave  i 
'Dr.  Candlish  was  in  the  highest  degree  an  able  man,  an  eloquent  man,  a  wordtf 
man,  and  a  great  man.  He  argued  for  what  he  thought  truth  with  a  logic  whim 
few  could  wield,  and  contended  for  what  he  thoaght  right  with  an  energy  and 
ability  which  few  could  resist ;  and  we  fully  believe  that,  according  to  his  jndg- 
ment  and  hie  lights,  he  bravely  maintained  his  principles,  and  vindicated  ^ 
lighls  of  conscience  by  surrendering  the  benefits  of  ihe  Establishment  in  1613.' 

Printed  by  Hdbxat  avd  Qua,    11,  Qaeen   Street,   and  Published  by  Whjjjk 
OupuMi  AMD  Co.,-5T,  North  Frederick  Street,  EdiDbatgh,  on  the  1  it  of  Novembsc 
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THE  LOST  WORDS  AND  DEEDS  OF  JESUS. 

8T  tEE  BET.  W.  SALMONt),  NORTH  SHIELDS. 

JoBH  concindeahis  Gospel  with  the  words :  'Aod  there  are  also  many  other 
things  which  Jesns  did,  the  which,  if  tbey  should  be  written  every  one,  I 
enppose  that  even  the  world  itself  coald  not  contttiu  the  books  which  shoald 
be  written.'  He  tells  as,  accordingly,  that  he  did  not  stop  hia  narration 
because  he  had  fully  told  oat  bis  story,  and  did  not  conclude  becanae  his 
matenal  was  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  his  mind  still  overbnrdened 
with  matter ;  he  conld  have  poured  oal  gospri  upon  gospel-^lled  libraries — 
nay,  so  vast  seemed  his  theme,  ao  did  it  grow  npon  him,  so  did  memories 
come  crowdif^  back  as  he  pondered,  he  felt  as  if  be  could  have  filled  the 
world  with  books  abont  Jesns  Christ.  The  Life  made  an  impressioD  of  the 
infinite  upon  hia  imagination  like-  the  shordess  sea  or  starry  sky.  We  can 
well  credit  it.  The  Sod  of  God  lived  some  thirty  years  irpon  the  earth ;  and 
had  every  word  which  fell  from  His  lips  on  any  »Dgle  day  been  written  down, 
every  action  recorded, — and  He  said  nothing  which  was  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded, and  acted  in  no  sitaation,  even  the  most  connnon,  without  radiating 
forth  the  hidden  glory  o£  holy  love, — would  not  eatch  day  have'  mads  a  gospel  t 
And  wily,  then,  did  not  John  write  more?  A  cry  of  pain  and  distress  is  apt 
to  escape  ns  as  we  think  of  the  great  storehonee  of  heavenly  treBsnres  which 
Jotm  kept  locked  np  witlHn  himself,  and  which,  like  some  greedy  miser,  he 
bnried  m  his  grave  with  him.  Wherefore  this  waste  T  How  well  content 
were  we  to  be  less  informed  in  regard  to  many  persons  and  things  concerning 
wliich  history  babbles  in  copious  talk !  and  how  well  conld  the  world  dispense 
with  great  heaps  of  worthless  things  which  the  waves  of  time  have  lashed 
apon  the  shore!  And  why  have  so  many  treasifres  of  infinite  worth  been 
quite  lost  beyond  fdl  recovery?  Whal;  would  we  not  give  to  be  a  little 
better  informed  abont  Kazareth  and  Galilee,  and  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  T  to 
hare  had  on  record  a  few  of  the  prayers  of  Jeana,  or  TTiF<  cenversationa  with 
Mary,  or  the  exposition  preat^ed  on  the  way  to  Emmans't  £nt  it  ia  all  lost, 
quite  lost,-~teB»  of  thousands  of  words,  each  one  a  pearl — tens  of  thoasands 
of  actions,  each  one  sparkling  like  a  gem  of  light. 

This  seemingly  reckless  waste  of  treasure  is  found  also  in  the  case  of  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles.     There  is  preserved  to  ns  only  a  small  portion 
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of  Solom<Hi'B  TolmniDonB  writings.  There  irere  many  inepired  prophets  in 
Israel  of  whose  words  not  one  remauis,  or  only  an  occasional  stray  Beatrice. 
Was  that  all  that  Hosea  or  Amos  saidT  Paul  mnst  have  written  many 
Epistles  besides  these  which  we  poesess.  pid  Thomas  or  Nathanael  ■write 
nothing  worthy  of  recoFd^rrutter  nothing,  writs  nothkg,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Qhost  t  Bat,  indeed,  jf  Froridence  permitted  so  many  of  the 
dirina  woFds  aqd  deads  of  Jegns  to  sink  into  sheer  Qt)iivionj  ^nd  preserved  for 
na  only  scattered  fragraents^  it  cui  Uttie  astonish  as  t^  a  like  measore  was 
dealt  oat  to  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

What,  then,  jhall  ve  say  to  all  th^T  Is  it  all  haphazard  chanceT  Is  it 
sheer  waste  and  negljgeiice  />f  Providence  T  ,0r  is  there  a  dirine  wisdom  in  it 
allT  01^;ht  we  to  be  reconciled  to  Rowing  so  little  of  wbat  Jesns  said  and 
did,  wifen  go  m^ch  Qiigh^  hare  been  told}  Shall  i^s  acq^  John  of  aU 
blam^  and  F^oridapce  from  ha.Ting  dealt  ont  to  ps  in  gtjidgiag  measure? 
These  ape  interesting  questions.  I  propose  ift  answer  them^  and  to  show 
that  we  bave  less  cause  of  regret  than  might  be  imagined,  that  the  waste  is 
more  apparent  ttian  real,  and  that  a  djrine  wisdoni  ^aa  ^oled  tlt^  matter  as 
it  stands. 

The  words  f#A  deeds  of  Christ  not  writUn  in  the  Gfispels  afe  yet  not  so 
absolutely  lost  as  we  might  appose  -,  and  we  mean  by  this  mncb  pore  than 
merely  that  tlteir  whole  e^ect  and  inflaence  remain  as  latent  beat  apd  force, 
although  .ar en  th^  idea  is  important.  OnlyAnqe,  indeed,  does  ap  apostle 
quote  as  a  wq^d  of  Christ  a  saying  which  is  not  written  jn  the  Qospels, — 
namely,  wb^  Panl  says :  '  You  remember  tbe  w-ord  of  t^e  J^rd  Jeeos, 
bow  Be  said,  It  ia  ifiore  blessed  to  give  than  to  rectqre ;''  bnt  Eroin  thai  one 
example,  int^od^ced  ivith  '  Ye  remember,'  wa  maf  leafn  to  what  an  ^tent 
the  first  Christian  ,<^arches  were  Itfaveqed  with  Oirist's  sayings,  afiA  lired 
upon  tl^emj  and  j^ov  natural  it  jronld  be  fof  tj\e  apostles  eyca*  sad  afum  to 
quote  and  teprodnce  tbem,  eren  without  expr^s  ac^owledgnient^  The 
evangelist  Luke,  who  is  also  .the  writer  .of  the  Acta  of  the  Ai>oatles, 
commences  the  latt^  book  ,^itb  the  words, '  The  former  treatise  coQcppm^ 
all  that  Jesas  began  to  teach  and  to  do.'  He  regarded  his  G.ospel,  w^i(^  yet 
embraces  the  whole  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  as  the  record  only  of  the  Iteffitming 
of  Christ's  doing  and  teaching.  Its  continuation  is  to  be  found  in  tfaa  teach- 
ing and  do^g  of  tt^e  apostles.  We  are  th^refoqe  entitled  fo  regard  the 
Epistles  as  onl^  Fepa>dBction  and  dsT^opm^t  of  Christ's  teaclung,  apd  as 
the  prodacfl  of  the  seed  which  He  sowed  in  the  minda  ot  the  disciples.  What 
Paal  and  Jolm  aay  is  atill,  for  the  lifei  heart,  and  substance  of  it,  wha^  Jesus 
sajd ;  W'B  are  reading  countless  of  Christ's  fo^^ottcn  words  when  we  f&td  the 
Epistles,  and  an  stiil  sitting  at  Chrisl's  feat.  Tbe  probab^tj  woald  soon 
to  be,  that  the  Holy  jQhost  did  nothing  moca  for  t^  apostles  than  to  cecim  to 
their  minds  what  Jesus  said,  and  l^ad  them  to  fall  oomprebensios  of  its  vast 
meanii^  (^obn  ziv.  26). 

Bnt  agcun,  when  we  are  dispoaad  to  regceti  the  ftovOTty  of  the  gospfl 
records,  let  us  not  foi^et  that  they  are  large  and  copious  ,«noagh  to  be  ordi- 
nuily  inanageable.  The  physical  bulk  of  the  Bible  fls  a  yifio^  seeD^  to  be 
wonderfally  adjusted  to  its  parpo^ ;  it  seems  aa  near  as  possible  to  be 
neither  poo  umaU  ^oj  too  lafge.  Had  it  been  much  shorter,  we  might  hare 
been  tempted  to  pqt  it  to  superstitious  and  talispianic  purposes,  and  it^ 
ceaseleaa  /epetjtion  might  have  created  snch  a  familjarity  as  would  hare 
deadened  its  impression ;  bnt  it  is  not  so  small  thtrt  anyone  reads  it  too 
much,  or  becomes  quite  familiar  with  every  part  of  it  On  the  other  hand. 
had  it  contained  alf  the  words  the  loss  of  which  we  deplore,  it  would  hare 
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grown  quite  nnwieldy — &n  oppreBslou  from  its  sqperabandauce.  It  conld  not 
have  beeo  prints  ia  one  volame ;  we  could  not  carry  it  in  our  hapds,  nor  a 
sailor  take  jt  with  bim  in  hla  cheat ;  it  could  not  have  becofse  a  faiqil;  book, 
nor  have  lain  in  qqf  pewa.  Proper  familiarity  with  it  wo^ld  have  been 
impossible  bnt  for  students,  and  a  thorough  study  pf  it  an  i^ttellectnal 
impossibility.  Now,  there  seetqa  to  be  a  similar  wise  adjustment  determining 
the  bulk  of  the  Gospels.  What  is  told  of  Jesus  is  not  so  brief  aa  to  mock 
as,  disappoint  or  tantalize  ns,  nor  so  copious  as  to  satiate  or  oppress  us ; 
there  is  jnst  enough  to  leave  qs  with  the  zest  ot  appetite,  and  jet  fed  and 
refreshfld.  The  gospel  narrative  js  not  so  short  tl|at  any  man  ^uqws  it  too  ' 
well  or  has  searched  it  all  oqt,  uof  ho  long  that  a  plain  man,  by  ordinary 
application,  may  despaJF  of  fairly  mastering  it.  John  shot  i^p  his  narrative, 
feeling,  indeed,  that  he  had  still  a  boundless  sto^e  of  mBtter,'bat  IpiQwjng  well 
also  that  whosoever  would  aright  use  what  was  written  wQald  find  in  it 
everlasting  life — that  while  he  might  haye  given  ti\or6,  be  ifid  given  at  the 
same  time  enough  for  the  ends  for  which  he  wrote. 

Bqt  this  leads  us  to  the  most  irqpojtant  point.  Sl)i^  as  the  Gospels  are, 
comp^t^  w'th  what  they  might  have  been,  had  ttfey  beeif  a  hifndred  times 
more  oopious  they  co^ld  i^ot  moi^  perfectly  have  fulfilled  the  purposes  for 
which  a,  record  of  Christ's  words  imd  deeds  ia  given  at  a^ ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  ground  only  for  gratitude,  and  none  for  blame.  Que  might  imagine 
that  only  haphazard  chance  had  determined  what  shquld  be  known  by  ns  of 
past  history,  and  ^hat  should  be  for  ever  lost,  A  vessel  founders  at  sea, 
and  sinks,  with  its  crew  and  cargo,  to  the  bottom  irrecoyerably ;  bnt  when 
days  pass  away  there  is  picked  np  here  a  sailor's  chest,  a^d  ther-e  a  broken 
boat,  here  a  few  torn  leares  of  a  log-book,  and  there  a  spar  ifith  a  few 
letters  of  a  name  upon  it ;  and  wheq  all  the  stray  fr^ments  of  wreck  are  pnt 
t<^ether,  we  painfully  spell  out  some  sl^adowy  idea  of  a  tragic  story,  which 
can  neyer  be  fully  told,  Such  is  what  we  dignify  by  the  stately  name  of 
history.  We  gather  together  the  poor  fragments  of  wreck  which  the  waves 
of  tune  lash  upon  our  shores,  as  it  were  by  acqdent,  and  so  spell  ont  dim 
visions  of  tragedies  and  tragjc  actors  long  sjnce  gope.  But  shall  we  dare 
imagine  that  the  gpspel  record?  are  onl^  the  stray  wrecks  of  the  tragic  life- 
story  o(  Christ,  n'bich  tjme  aud  chance  hare  saved  from  destruction  1  It  is 
snrely  impossible  to  look  upon  them  in  that  light  and  retain  anything  like  a 
belief  either  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  a  Tfise  Providence 
caring  for  the  highest  wants  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  '\Ve  must  remember 
that  the  etory  of  Christ's  life  is  recorded  not  to  supply  us  with  historical 
information,  not  to  gratify  human  curiosity,  not  to  amuse  and  entertain  us. 
The  very  r-eserve  and  retjeence  of  the  story  warp  away  all  who  come  ex- 
cepting with  moral  and  religious  wants ;  the  rery  veil,  which  is  thrown  aronnd 
all  that  of  Christ  which  ^ain  curiosity  would  like  to  know,  reminds  ns  that 
the  ground  is  holy,  and  the  word  addressed  oply  to  searchers  for  the  redeem- 
iug  God.  Remembering,  then,  the  purpose  for  which  [he  evangeUsts  wrote, 
we  shall  find  that  they  have  done  well. 

In  the  preface  to  hia  Gospel,  John  gives  ns  the  point  pt  view  from  which 
be  writes,  and  the  purpose  which  gnided  him.  He  says :  *  The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only-begotten  of  the  j'ather),  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  Tie  divine  glory — 
■the  bright  effulgence  of  the  moral  e^^cellence  of  God — shone  ont  into  the 
darkness  of  the  world  from  the  living  presence  of  Jesus,  raying  forth  from 
His  every  word  and  deed ;  and,  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Him,  Hia  image, 
as  pnrest  representation  of  God,  was  imprinted  on  John's  heart,  so  that  there 
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wu  Tor  ever  Bhining  within  him  a  gloiy  brighter  than  the  edu'b.  He  wrote 
that  others,  that  all  snbseqnent  ^es,  might  gee  Christ  as  he  had  seen  Him— 
to  reproduce  Christ's  very  image— to  exhibit  Him  as  He  lived,  spoke,  and 
acted,  so  as  to  photograph  His  very  countenance,  and  fix  it  for  ever.  That  also 
was  the  aim  of  all  the  erangelista  ;  and,  brief  as  is  their  narrative,  they  have 
sncceeded — succeeded  in  so  portraying  Christ  that  He  lives  for  ever  before 
na — that  although  separated  from  Him  by  so  many  centuries,  we  know  Him 
as  well,  and  see  His  glory  as  clearly,  as  those  who  ate  and  drank  with  Him, 
and  could  not  know  Him  better  if  the  GoBpels  were  nnmerons  enough  to  fill 
a  library.  The  perfect  portraiture  of  Christ  in  no  way  required  a  greater 
amount  of  detail  iu  the  narrative.  A  perfect  painter,  with  one  sweep  of  hia 
hand,  will  make  more  meaning  burst  upon  the  eye  than  a  bungler  by  his  most 
elaborate  details.  It  is  recognised  as  the  very  mark  of  a  master  poet  or 
dramatist  that  he  makes  hia  characters  reveal  themselves  iu  one  sentence 
which  they  otter,  or  one  trick  of  manner  which  they  display,  in  a  few  lines 
making  them  graphically  vivid  to  the  mind ;  while  a  weak  writer  describes 
and  describes,  and  never  makes  the  very  image  stand  forth  in  bold  ontline. 
Why,  then,  should  John  have  written  moret  He  knew  that  by  bis  hand 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  perfectly  reproduced  Christ's  image,  and  that  whosoever 
read  what  he  had  written  and  knew  Him  not,  would  see  nothing  had  he 
written  many  times  as  much.  The  sufficiency  of  what  is  written  to  £11  the 
heart  and  mind  with  a  view  of  Christ's  glory  is  assured  ns  by  the  experience 
of  tens  of  thousands,  John  tells  us  he  desired  to  exiu'bit  Christ  as  full  of 
grace — that  is,  as  the  embodied  mercy  of  the  Eternal  Father,  a  hving  incar- 
nation of  divine  love,  seeking  and  saving  the  lost,  the  vreetched,  the  guilty. 
Do  not  the  Gospels  thna  show  us  Christ,  in  such  a  manoer  that  nothing  more 
vivid,  penetrating,  and  heart-thrilling  can  be  conceived  as  even  possible? 
Had  I  nothing  told  me  but  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  leper,  of  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  of  the  penitent  thief,  I 
had  enough  to  thrill  my  soul  with  the  conception  of  holy  love  stooping  down 
in  infinite  beauty  and  graciousness  to  have  mercy  on  a  lost  world — there 
were  enough  there  to  pierce  with  warm  beams  of  day  the  most  benighted, 
death-stricken  heart  of  sinners.  Bnt  story  is  added  to  story,  illustration 
'  heaped  on  illustration,  word  added  to  deed,  and  deed  testifying  more 
eloquently  than  words ;  mercy  is  brought  into  contact  with  all  forms  of  the 
moral  and  physical  wretchedness  of  the  world.  We  feel  that  a  love  is  revealed, 
infinite,  searchless,  in  which  all  onr  sin  and  misei-y,  however  sinful  and 
miserable  we  be,  may  be  quite  swallowed  np.  Verily  there  is  no  room  to 
complain  of  paucity.  So  wonderfolly  is  the  story  told,  that  thousands  on 
thousnnds  could  tell  how  they  have  felt  one  little  word  of  Christ's,  one  short 
narrative,  one  vivid  glimpse  of  His  manner  and  presence,  enough  to  dart  into 
their  souls  the  perception  of  the  Saviour's  unique  glory,  and  make  Him  for 
evermore  the  treasure  of  their  soul  and  the  Lord  of  their  life.  Perhaps  we 
should  add,  before  leaviug  this  point,  that  the  photographing  of  the  image  of 
Christ  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  the  Gospels ;  they  were,  written  also  for 
Other  ends,  and  in  regard  to  these  also  their  sufficiency  might  be  shown. 

We  can  im^me  one  possible  objection  to  what  has  been  said.  It  may  be  - 
asked,  If  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  on  record  are  sufficient,  must  we  not 
then  charge  the  Gospels  with  supei-fluous  repetition?  We  have  four  Gospels, 
but  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  to  a' very  large  extent,  repeat  each  other,  record 
the  same  words  and  incidents.  The  book  would  have  been  no  larger  had 
each  evangelist,  out  of  so  immense  a  storehouse,  given  fresh  material.  Not 
to  mention  that  this  curious  diversity,  the  veiy  absence  of  pomts  in  common, 
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would  h&Te  b«en  a  stone  of  Btamblii^  to  mmj  mioda,  two  remarks  msij  be  made 
here,  first,  In  the  apoatolio  age  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  seems  to  bare 
been  to  a  large  extent  simply  telling  the  story  of  Jesus— narrative  of  His 
life,  death,  and  resnrrection.  The  story  told  by  very  many  persons,  in  inna- 
merable  forms,  Beems  at  last  to  have  crystallized  into  a  form  which  became 
typical, — the  form  npon  which  the  Holy  Spirit  aEExed  His  seal — that  which 
underlies  the  three  synoptical  Gospels.  Secmd,  To  speak,  however,  of  those 
three  Gospels  as  repetitions  of  each  other,  is  to  do  them  great  injnstice. 
Bach  one  of  them  has  a  distinct  individoality,  and  a  physiognomy  of  its  own. 
Matthew  portrays  Christ  as  the  eervant  of  the  Lord,  the  patient  Sin-bearer 
and  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  fnlfllment  of  the  Old  Testament.  Mark  portrays 
Christ,  with  most  graphic  pen  and  vivid  colouring,  as  the  heroic  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Jndah,  whose  deeds  are  thunderclaps  of  power,  whose  words  are  the 
mandates  of  a  king,  and  whose  march  is  that  of  a  conqueror.  Lake  sets 
before  na  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  rainbow  ronnd  aboat  tl)e  thrgne ;  John, 
the  Son  of  God.  The  second  Gospel  is  perhaps  the  least  appreciated,  and 
the  most  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  sapeiflnous  abridgment  of  Matthew ;  bat 
no  jndgment  coald  be  more  nnjost  and  saperficial.  A  new  aspect  of  Christ's 
many-sided  glory  rises  before  onr  minds  ont  of  each  Gospel,  and  we  were 
sorely  impoverished  did  we  want  even  Mark's  narrative. 

Before  conclnding,  we  wish  to  recur  to  the  sentence  from  John  wherewith 
we  started,  for  the  sake  of  one  thonght  which  it  suggests.  He  tells  as  that 
his  mind  and  memory  were  so  hardened  with  memorable  sayings  and  doings 
of  Jesns  Christ,  that  he  could  hare  poured  ont  volume  upon  rolome,  and 
have  filled  the  world  with  books ;  and  yet  John's  personal  acquaintance  with 
Jesns  was  limited  to  three  years.  He  was  not  speaking  careless  words  when 
he  bore  that  testimony ;  it  was  trae.  There  was  enough  worthy  of  record 
in  every  day  of  Christ's  life  to  form  a  volume,  What  a  thought  does  that 
suggest  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  life !  What  earnestness  of  pnr> 
pose ;  what  unwearied  industry  ;  what  toilsome  self-denial ;  what  quick  per- 
ception of  opportunities ;  what  husbanding  of  time  and  stamping  the  fleeting 
moments  with  living  work  and  thonght ;  what  infinite  wealth  of  contents  in  His 
spirit !  It  is  wonderful  to  think  of  the  contrast  thus  presented  to  an  ordinary 
hnman  life— even  to  an  ordinary  Christian  life.  Many  and  many  a  long  hfe  ia 
spent  and  woand  np,  and  as  the  eye  snrveys  it,  it  presents  qait«  a  blank  and 
barren  aspect — nothing  whatever  noble  and  worthy  of  record.  It  was  doubt- 
less full  of  opportunities  and  possibilities,  and  yet  no  noble  action  was  done,  no 
noble  word  was  spoken.  But  not  so  with  Jesus,  although  ahnost  all  His  occa- 
sions were  common  ones.  Human  life  is  short,  bat  Jesus  put  an  infinite  eternal 
contents  into  three  fleetbg  years, — more  of  action  and  thought  into  an  hour 
than  we  can  put  into  threescore  years  and  ten.  His  was  doubtless  the  ideally 
perfect  life  of  wisdom,  love,  and  power  {for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  Him 
without  measure).  Of  Him  al(iae  can  it  be  said  that  He  never  lost  a  minute 
of  time,  never  was  idle  and  apathetic,  never  missed  an  opportunity,  on  every 
occasion  uttered  the  right  word,  and  did  in  all  circumstances  the  absolute  right 
and  fittest  act,  and  thus  stamped  eternity  on  each  moment  as  it  fied.  He  is 
our  perfect  pattern  example.  In  the  measure  in  which  there  dwells  in  us  the 
same  mind  as  was  in  Him^aa  we  have  wisdom  and  love  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  shall  we  also  redeem  the  opportunities  of  fleeting  time  from  waste  and 
vanity,  and  so  speak  and  act  as  to  accomplish  what_  will  be  established  for 
ever — shall  we  find  the  humblest  sphere  and  commonest  occasions  sufficient  for 
noblest  living,  for  it  is '  be  who  doeth  the  will  of  God  who  abideth  for  ever,' 
and  in  time  Uves  for  eternity. 
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SKETCHES  FROM  EAUtt  CSURCH  HISTORY. 
No.  v.— CYPRIAN  t   SAINT,  BISHOP,  MARTYR 

BY  THK  B£\'.  FBOFEMOB  M'MICHAEL,  D.D.,  DUNFERHLIHE. 

Ybrt  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  TbAsciHB  C^rian  tntil  Mb  conversion  to 
Christianity.  A.  short  memoir  was  pubtished  soon  after  bis  death  hj  Fontins, 
one  of  his  deacons,  nnder  the  name  of  The  Ltfi  and  Passion  of  Cyprian.  It 
is  a  panegyriC)  not  a  biography.  The  laadatiob  is  indiscrimiiiatiDg  and 
wearisome  :  the  greatest  heroes  of  faith  and  of  rirtae  must  hide  their 
diminiahed  beads,  in  the  lordly  presence  of  the  Carthaginian  bishop.  '  No 
one,'  says  Pontins,  kindling  in  his  enthuBiasm, '  reaps  immediately  upon  his 
sowing ;  no  one  presses  out  the  vintage  harvest  from  the  branches  jnst 
formed ;  no  one  ever  yet  sought  for  ripened  frait  from  newly-planted  slips. 
But  in  him  all  inoredible  things  concorred.  In  him  the  threshing  preceded 
{if  it  may  be  said,  for  the  thing  is  beyond  belief)  the  sowing,  the 
vintage  the  shoots,  the  frnit  the  roots.'  Reading  this  work  at  a  date  eo 
distant  from  its  composition,  one  is  almost  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
the  worthy  deacon,  and  to  complain  of  him  that,  while  bis  enlogium  is  so 
rich  and  exuberant,  his  facta  are  eo  scanty  and  meagre. 

Cyprian  was  probably  Iwm  about  200  a.d.,  and  we  leam  from  Angnstine 
that  even  in  Ub  time  the  place  of  his  birth  was  not  knowui  He  was  fi 
rhetorician  by  profession,  and  as  such,  like  the  modern  lawyer,  a  door  was 
open  to  him  by  which  he  might  obtain  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  and 
realize  any  amonnt  of  wedth.  He  was  very  sncceesfnl  as  a  master  of 
rhetoric ;  he  had  crOwdS  of  tlients)  aOd  licbea  flowed  in  v^on  him.  In  ft 
passage  which  reads  like  a  coufeesiOn  of  bis  own  experience^  he  describes 
in  forcible  terms  the  temptations  which  these  things  throw  in  the  way  of  a 
man,  sacrificing  all  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.  During  this  period^  he  wrote  a 
work,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  in  favOur  of  pagah  idolatries,  and  in  opposition 
to  oUr  rehgion. 

Cyprian  was  fortj-sik  years  t>f  age^  when  he  renounced  heathenism  and 
embraced  Christianity.  The  cireurostances  of  his  conversion  are  not  related 
with  that  fulness,  which  forms  snch  an  interesting  part  in  the  Confessions  of 
Augustiue.  He  Was  much  indebted  to  the  instructions  and  prayers  of 
CfficiliuG)  an  Old  ftnd  pions  clei^ymau  of  Carthage ;  and  in  token  of  grati- 
tnde,  he  adopted  his  name  at  his  baptism,  and  was  afterwards  known  as 
Ctecilius  Cyprian.  It  would  almost  seem,  as  if  the  bbok  of  Jonah  was  the 
word  of  truth  which,  through  the  mighty  work  of  the  Spirit,  led  him  onward 
to  repentance  and  faith.  At  least  Jerome,  who  was  the  most  learned  mao 
of  his  age,  writesi  in  his  commentary  On  the  third  chapter  of  Jbnah :  '  Let 
ds  set  bdOre  Qb  the  ekatuple  Of  St.  Cyprian,  whb  was  befofe  an  advocate  of 
idolatry,  and  had  aMred  at  so  great  reputation  as  an  orator  as  to  teach 
rhetoric  in  Carthage;  but  having  heard  this  preaching  of  Jouah,  was  con- 
verted and  repented,  and  Elttained  to  siich  a  height  of  virtue  as  to  preach 
Christ  publicly,  and  to  sttbmit  his  neck  to  the  sword  for  His  sake/ 

In  a  letter  which  he  wfote  to  an  old  friend  Qf  the  name  Of  Donatns,  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  marrelloua  change  which  had  been  prodttced  upon 
him,  bj  the  washing  of  regeiieration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Qhost. 
His  words  are  these ;  '  While  I  Was  still  lying  in  darkness  and  gloomy  night, 
wavering  hither  and  thither,  tossed  about  on  the  foam  of  this  boastfnl  age, 
and  nncertain  of  my  wdndering  steps, — knowing  nothing  of  my  real  life  and 
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remote  from  trath  and  light, — I  nsed  to  r^ard  it  as  a  diCBcoH  matter,  and 
especially  as  difficult  in  respect  of  my  character  at  that  time,  that  a  man 
should  be  capable  of  being  bora  again, — a  truth  which  the  divine  mercy  had 
announced  for  my  salvation, — and  that  a  man,  quickened  to  a  new  life  in  the 
laver  of  earii^  waEer,  should  be  able  to  put  off  what  be  tad  pretiously  been, 
and,  though  retaining^  all  hie-  bodity  Stru'ctate,  should  be  himself  changed  in 
heart  and  sonl.  HoW,  stud  I,  is  such  a  conversion  possible,  that  there  should 
be  a  sudden  and  rapid  divestment  of  all  which,  either  innate  m  us,  has 
hardened  in  the  corruption  of  our  material  nature,  or,  acquired  by  ns,  has 
become  inveterate  by  long  accustomed  use ! '  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought, 
aa  Nicodemus  did  of  dd,— '  How  can  these  things  be  t  '-^he  tens'  ns  how  he 
found  in  his  ffWB  experience,  that  what  is  impossible  with  man  k  possible 
with  Qod,  'These  were  my  frequent  thoughts.  For  as  J  nf^self  was  held 
in  bonds  by  the  innumerable  erroi's  of  my  previoas  life^  from  which'  I  did  not 
believe  that  I  conld  by  possibiUty  be  delivered,  so  I  was  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  my  clinging  vices ;  and  because  I  despaired  ef  better  things,  I  «sed  to 
indulge  my  sins  as  if  they  were  actually  parts  of  me  and  indigenouB  to  me. 
Bdt  after  that,  by  the  help  of  the  water  of  newbirtfi;  the  stain  of  form^ 
years  had  been  washed  away,  and  a  light  from  above,  serene  and  pure,  had 
been  infused  into  my  reconciled  heart,^^after  that,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
breathed  from  heaven,  a  second  birth  had  restored  me  to  a  new  laSn^ — then, 
in  a  wondrous  manner,  doubtful  things  at  once  began'  to  assiwe  themselves  to 
me,  hidden  things  to  be  revealed,  dwk  things  to  beenlightehed, — what  before 
had  seemed  difficult  bega'Vto  sfl|ggest  a  means  of  accomplishment,  what  had 
been  thought  impossible  to  be  capable  of  being  achieved;  so  that  I  was 
enabled  to  acknowledge  that  what  previously,  being  born  of  tbe  fiesh,  had 
been  living  in  the  practice  of  sins,  was  of  the  earth  ^rthy^  bat  had  now 
begun  to  be  of  Qod,  and  was  animated  by'  the  spirit  of  hdhness.  Tou 
yoarseH  assuredly  know  and  recollect  as  well  as  I  do,  what  was  taken  away 
from  usf  and  what  was  given  to  us,  by  that  death  of  evil  and  that  life  of 
virtue.'  And  thns  it  was  Cyprian  received  the  atonement^  and  entered  into 
the  rest  of  God. 

At  his  baplism  he  sold  not  ail,-  bOt  nearl/all,  his  earthly  possesions,  and 
devoted  them  to  religious  and  benevolent  purpbses.  He  consecrated  not 
only  his  property,  but  his  talents  also,  to  the  service  of  Christ,  exposing  tbe 
erroi^  and  abominations  of  paganism,  and  advocating  the  clums  of  our 
rehgion  to  the  homage  and  obedience  of  mankind.-  He  was  ordained  to  the 
holy  ministry,  and  in  260  he  was  appoint«d  Bishop  of  Carthage.  There 
was. opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clei^y,  but  the  body  of  the  people 
demanded  him  for  their  bishop.  Cyprian  shrank  from  an  office  so  responsible, 
and  hid  himself  in  his  house.  A  large  crowd  assembled  before  it,  forced  open 
the  doors,  searched  every  passage  and  every  chamber,  so  that  he  was  forced 
out  of  his  concealment,  and  set  apart  to  this  high  office.  Beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, he  was  the  greatest  bishop  of  his  age,  and  his  history  becomes 
henceforth  the  history  of  the  North  African  Church, 

No  wonder  that  Cyprian  was  so  reluctant  to  be  made  a  bishop,  for  the 
office  involved  him  in  discnsaions  and  controversies  and  dangers,  which  con- 
tinued without  intermission  until  his  triumphant  martyrdom,  eight  years 
afterwards.  In  a  short  sketch  of  this  nature,  we  can  do  little  more  than  in- 
dicate them.  He  had  scarcely  commenced  his  duties  when  the  Decian  per- 
secution broke  out,  and  he  fled  from  the  storm.  He  was  severely  censured 
for  tliis  conduct,  but  he  vindicated  himself  by  appeahng  to  the  words  of  onr 
Kedeemer ; '  When  ye  are  persecuted  in  one  city,  flee  to  another.'    During 
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this  retirement,  be  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  liis  Church,  and 
these  letters  of  bis  are  -of  great  interest,  aod  may  be  read  still  with  rnnch 
proRt.  In  Jane  251,  the  storm  ol  persecHtion  harii^  ceased,  be  comes  back 
to  Carthage;  and  trnl;  there  was  mnch  seed  for  him -there,  in  250  a 
dreadful  pti^^e  conunenced  its  rnvages,  which  continued  withoat  iotemiission 
for  fifteen  fears  in  «very  province,  in  every  city,  in  almost  every  family  ot 
the  Roman  empire.  We  Imow  that  wars  breed  fMnine,  and  pestilence  fol- 
lows in  the  .wake  of  famine;  bat  there  is  no  record  of  any  plagne  whose  area 
was  BO  extensive  and  whose  ravages  endnred  so  long.  For  a  time  five  thou- 
sand persons  died  daily  in  Rome.  According  to  an  ingftoioae  calculation  of 
Qibbon,  more  than  one-half  the  people  in  Alexandria  perished,  and  he  ^dds : 
*Coald  we  vesture  to  extend  the  analogyto  the  other  provinces^  we  might 
snspect  tbot  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  had  consumed  in  a  few  years  the 
moiety  of  ttu  haman  species.*  Carthage  suffered  fearfnlly  under  this  cala- 
mity. Dead  bodies  lay  in  du  streets,  for  there  were  none  to  bury  them. 
Smitten  with  terror,  the  hearts  of  men  weretnmed  into  stone,  and  the  sick 
were  not  only  uncared  for  by  their  relations,  but  were  tbroira  o«t  into  the 
streets  that  they  might  die  there.  And  yet  there  were  persons  whose  cove- 
tousness  raised  them  above  the  fear  of  sickness  and  of  death,  and  who 
pursued  their  work  of  ]riandw  without  hindrance.  It  is  impossible  to  praise 
Cyprian  too  highly  during  this  tremendous  scourge.  H«  adopted  every 
means  in  hia  power  to  relieve  the  suSering  and  to  comfoit  tite  dymg.  He 
roased  the  timid  to  activity ;  he  passed  like  a  ministering  angel  through  the 
streets  aud  lanes  of  t^'Oity,  and  stooped  down  to  the  lowest  depths,  m  con- 
nection with  this  putrid  and  loathsome  disease.  He  took  occasion,  from  the 
sc^es  of  mortality  around  them,  to  summon  meo  to  preparation  for  a  world 
where  sin  and  misery  are  nnknown, 

Cyprian  was  much  Annoyed  with  rival  bishops,  with  rival  sects,  or  rival 
denominations.  Some  -of  these  were  in  connection  with  his  own  ordination 
as  bbhop,  which  was  found  fault  with.  Of  coarse  he  held  these  persons  as 
guilty  of  schism,  and  as  throwing  themselves  out  of  communion  with  the 
Church,  beyond  which  there  is  no  salvation.  He  published  a  treatise,  styled 
On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  best  known  of  all  his  prodnctions, 
and  which  is  still  appealed  to  with  equal  confidence  by  Romanist  and  Angli- 
can. There  are  many  beautiful  things  in  this  work  on  the  unity  of  the  - 
Christian  Church,  which  cannot  bat  command  our  admiration ;  but  its  pre- 
dominant weakness  as  an  argument  consists  in  the  assumption,  that  those 
who  are  not  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  as  he  would  call  it,  or 
with  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  bishop,  as  we  would  call  it,  do  not 
belong  to  the  Christian  Church  at  all.  He  would  settle  the  case  of  the 
schismatics  by  a  single  verse  ot  Scripture  : '  They  went  out  from  ns,  but  they 
were  not  of  ns ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doabt  have  con- 
tinned  with  ns  ;  but  they  went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that 
they  were  not  all  of  us.'  This  text  embodies  truth  of  the  highest  importance, 
bnt  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  application.  The  Greek  Church,  the  Romish 
Church,  the  Anglican  Church,  the  smallest  and  most  bigoted  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom, May  apply  it  to  themselves,  and  with  equal  confidence.  No  donbt, 
it  is  a  very  pleasing  exercise  of  self-love  to  take  for  granted  that  we,  and  we 
alone,  are  the  people  of  God,  and  that  those  who  do  not  worship  at  our 
altars  have  forsaken  Christ,  and  have  abandoned  all  communion  with  Him. 
A  grievons  mistake  it  was  on  the  part  of  Cyprian  to  use  the  term  '  church '  in 
its  narrow  and  sectarian  sense  instead  of  its  scriptural  sense,  and  all  the 
more  so,  as  he  was  so  often  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
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Who  was  right  here?  Did  the  Chnrch  mean  the  Boman  Chnreh,  at  whose 
head  waa  Stephen ;  or  did  it  mean  the  North  African  Church,  at  whose  head 
was  Cyprian  1  Which  Chnrch  in  the  third  century  waa  schismatic  T  Which 
was  the  trne  Chnrch,  unto  whom  the  diTine  promises  exclnsively  belong  f 

A  question  sprang  up  in  connection  with  this  unity  of  the  Church  which 
was  the  source  of  great  bitterness  and  commotion  in  the  fourth  centnry ;  bat 
which  h«a  now  happily  died  away.  The  case  is  this :  A  person  has  been 
baptized  by  a  clergyman  of  one  of  these  rival  sects.  He  is  desirous  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Chnrch  Catholic.  Under  what  conditions  is  he  to  be 
received  t  Is  his  previous  baptism  valid,  or  must  be  be  baptized  again  T 
Cyprian  held  firm  to  the  doctrine,  that  as  there  was  only  one  Chnrch,  there 
could  be  no  more  than  one  baptism.  Heretical  baptism,  as  he  wonld  call  it, 
was  no  baptism;  it  is  only  a  semblance  of  baptism.  And  hence  there  must 
be  a  second  baptism,  or,  as  he  would  prefer  stating  it,  a  first  baptism,  for  the 
previouB  baptism  was  no  baptism  at  all.  One  faith,  one  baptism.  The 
Bishop  of  Borae  laid  down  this  also  as  a  fundamental  principle, — one  faith, 
one  baptism ;  bnt  he  drew  a  conclusion  from  it  which  was  in  utter  opposition 
to  that  of  (^prian.  There  is  only  one  baptism,  and  hence,  by  whomsoever 
it  is  adminiHt^red,  the  sacrament  is  quite  valid,  and  upon  no  account  what- 
ever must  be  repeated ;  a  second  baptism  is  a  desecration  of  the  ordinance. 
And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  at  the  present.  The  person 
who  baptizes  into  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  whether  Romanist  or 
Prot«stant,  Jew  or  infidel,  man  or  woman,  confers  a  canonical  baptism,  as 
much  so  aa  if  the  water  had  been  applied  by  the  hands  of  Pio  Nono  himself. 

We  mast  mention  anotlier  baptismal  question,  ere  we  finish  this  section.  It 
relates  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  its  importance  as  one  of  the  historical 
arguments  in  its  favonr  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  There  was  one  Fidua, 
a  country  bishq),  submitted  two  questions  to  Cyprian.  One  was,  whether 
the  baptism  of  infants  should  not  be  deferred  until  the  eighth  day  after  birth, 
as  was  the  case  with  circumcision  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The 
question  was  laid  before  a  council  in  253,  and  the  following  is  the  salutation 
and  the  first  sentence  of  the  decision : — '  Cyprian,  and  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues  who  were  present  at  the  council,  sixty  in  number,  to  Fidna  our 
brother,  greeting.  Aa  to  the  case  of  infants,  whereas  you  judge  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  baptized  within  two  or  three  days  after  they  were  born,  and 
that  the  rale  of  circnmcision  should  be  observed,  so  that  none  shall  be 
baptized  and  sanctified  before  the  eighth  day  after  he  is  bom,  we  were  all  in 
coancil  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  it  waa  our  unanimona  resolution  and  judg- 
ment, that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  is  to  be  denied  to  none  that  is  bom.' 

We  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  ari;icie, '  Cyprian — Saint,  Bishop,  and 
Martyr.'  Let  us  now  briefiy  describe  the  closing  scenes.  In  257  an 
imperial  edict  was  issued  against  Christianity.  It  was  comparatively  of  a 
mild  character.  It  was  aimed  principally  against  those  who  held  promment 
places  in  the  Chnrch,  and  it  djd  not  interfere  with  private  Christians,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  nnlesa  they  assembled  for  public  worship.  In 
September  of  this  year  the  edict  reached  Carthage,  and  Cyprian  is  summoned 
to  appear  before  Patemus,  the  proconsul.  Here  is  a  specunen  of  the  ex- 
amination. Patemns  addresses  Cyprian  :  '  The  most  sacred  Emperors 
Talerianus  and  Oallienus  have  honoured  me  with  their  commands  to  exact 
of  those  who  worship  not  the  gods  of  Rome  a  due  recognition  of  the  Roman 
ritea !  I  wonld  esamine  yon,  therefore,  concerning  your  name  and  profession. 
What  ia  yonr  anawer  f '  '  I  am  a  Christian,'  said  Cyprian, '  and  a  bishop. 
I  know  no  other  gods  bnt  that  one  only  and  true  Ood  who  made  heaven  and 
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earth,  tbe  eea,  and  all  things  th&t  an  theran.  Him  do  we  GhTisti&u  eem; 
Him,  night  and  day,  do  we  Biipplicate  for  onn^ves,  for  all  men,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  tbe  eiiipe1«f%  themselrea.'  Paterooa  asked ;  '  Do  7011  pemst 
in  this  determination  T '  Cyprian  replied  I  *  A  good  determination,  taken  ap 
in  tbe  knowledge  of  Osd^  Is  nnc&tingeable.'  '  Are  jou  ready,  then,'  said  tbe 
proconsol, '  accolrding  to  the  edict  of  YaleriannB  and  Gallienns,  to  be  exiled 
to  the  city  of  Cnrnbis  T '  '  I  am  ready,'  said  Cyprian.  When  be  waa  inter- 
rogated farther,  to  give  the  nUneS  of  the  presbyters,  and  the  places  whwe 
they  conld  be  found,  ha  reftfeed  firmly  bnt  gently. 

There  was  no  great  bardflMp  in  this  esile.  Cnrnbia  was  a  delightful 
maritime  residence^  about  forty  nales  from  Carthage ;  and  when  there,  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friendsf  and  be  was  fdmiehed  with  every  means  of 
comfort.  He  went  to  this  place  on  tbe  14tb  Sept^mbef,-  and  npon  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month,  in  tbe  foilowing  year,  he  was  breaded.  Severer 
iDstrnctiona  bad  been  giten  as  to  the  jArsecationf  and  a  new  procooenl  had 
been  appointed  in  the  room  of  Paternns.  There  was  an  examkiation  before 
the  proconsnl  the  day  before,  Kt  Ulicafa  few  miks  from  Carthage ;  andfrcm 
what  took  place  th^e,  it  wets  evident  that  his  death  was  certain.  When 
Cyprian  was  broBght  into  fbe  Judgment  Hall  in  Carthage,  before  Glalerios 
Maximns,  he  was  thoa  addreeseid:  'Art  thou  Tbascins  Cypriaal'  He 
answered, '  I  am.'  '  Art  thon  he,'  asked  the  proconsnl, '  who  ttes  borne  the 
highest  offices  of  their  rel^ion  muong  tbe  Christians  T '  '  Yes,' was  the  reply 
of  the  bishop.  '  The  most  sacKd  emperOr?  have  commanded  that  yon  offer 
sacrificej'  said  Maxirans.  'I  wlQ  iiot  offer  sacriSce,'  answered  Cyprian. 
'  Be  persuaded,'  continued  Mazimns, '  for  your  own  sake.'  Cyprian  replied; 
'  Do  thoD  as  thon  bast  received  orders ;  for,  in  so  jnst  a  canse,  no  persnaaeit 
can  move  me.' 

The  proconsul,  as  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  all,  did  his  painfol 
work  with  great  relttctafUC'e,  and  after  consultation  with  bis  assessors,  pro- 
nounced sentence  with  much  feeling,  and  in  these  terms :  '  Thou  bast  loi^ 
lived  in  impiety,  and  hast  made  thyself  the  centre  of  a  band  of  pestilent  coB- 
spirators.  Thon  hast  acted  as  an  enemy  to  the  gods  fuid  to  tbe  sacred  laWs 
of  Rome.  Neither  the  pions  and  most  august  princes  Talerianns  and 
Gallienns,  iior  the  most  noble  Ceesar  Yaleriauns,  have  been  able  to  recall  yon 
to  a  dutiful  adherence  to  their  reli^on.  Since,  then,  thon  krt  convicted  as  ths 
author  and  instigator  of  so  many  iniqijities,  thon  shalt  become  an  ezaiDpleta 
those  whom  thou  hast  seduced^  The  anthoiity  of  the  ktws  shaU  be  vindicated 
by  thy  blood.'  After  these  words  be  proBonnced  the  sent^ice  from  his 
tablet :  '  Let  Thascins  Cyprian  be  beheaded.'  '  Qratiaa  Deo — thanks  be  to 
God,'  said  Cyprian.  All  the  multitude  of  Christians  who  sdrTodnded  him 
exclaimed,  as  with  one  voice,  '  Let  ua  die  with  him  I '  Fallowed  by  a  great 
crowd  of  weeping  mourners,  he  was  at  on(!e  taken  to  a  large  plain  outside 
tbe  walls  of  the  city,  where  preparations  were  already  made  for  the  executim. 
He  encouraged  the  trembling  executioner  to  perform  his  duty,  and  presented 
him  with  a  large  snm  of  money.  He  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  the 
glittering  axe  descended^  aUd  in  dn  instant  the  disembodied  spirit  oionnted 
npward  to  heaven,  and  received  tbe  mdrtyr's  crown.  Tbe  Christians  went 
forward  to  tbe  scaffold^  and  dipped  fbeir  handkerchiefs  in  bis  warm  blood. 
Thus  died  this  great  afid  good  man,  nncjuestlotiably  the  foremost  man  of  bis 
^e.  AuguEtine  styles  him  '  tbe  catholic  bishop  and  the  catboHc  martyr.' 
He  had  a  supreme  love  for  Christ  aod  His  Cbnrch.  His  errors  had  mainly 
their  origin,  ia  assigning  too  narrow  a  meaning  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Chuni 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.    He  asserted  tbe  iudependmce  of  the  North  African 
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Chnrch  in  opposition  to  the  Romiah  GhDrcfa,  and  he  may  even  be  esid  to 
have  died  nnder  her  ezcommmucatioh.  Abd  jet,  with  her  nsnal  incon^Etency, 
when  her  own  interest  demands  it,  she  has  assigned  him  as  honoured  place 
among  her  saints  and  martjrs. 


SCENES  PROM  RAJPUt  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  KEY.  JOHN  ROBSON. 
NO.  SIIv 
L«i80oa  to  fha  Church  from  put  Rajpat  Siatoiy; 
'  What  does  GoTerainBal  inean  by  sending  p^res  among  Asl  Let  it  beware. 
The  Mahommedans  were  onr  masters  till  thej  meddled  with  oflr  religion,  and 
then  they  felL*  These,  or  something  Uke  these,  were  the  words  addressed  by 
a  Rajpnt  chief  to  a  Government  officer,  a  friend  of  our  Mission,  shortly  after 
its  establishment.  He  had  the  idea,  at  one  time  nniversal  in  Rajpntana,  and 
Tiow  only  ptlrtialiy  dyibg  otll,  'that  the  toissiotiaries  were  Go\-Brninent  ser- 
vants, appointed  to~  make  the  Rajpnts  Christians,  or,  in  other  words^  to  get 
them  to  eat  cows'  flesh.  He  thonght,  tiiis  a  not  unnatural  thing  tor  the 
CJovemment  to  do,  judging  from  tlie  example  of  Mahommedan  rulers  ;  bat 
he  feit  convinced,  too,  that  if  it  did  follow  their  example,  it  must  follow  their 
fate.  For  eight  centuries — from  the  eighth  ti)  the  sisteenth— the  struggle 
between  the  Mahommedans  and  Rajputs  was  a  struggle  of  religions  as  much 
as  of  races,  and  daring  that  time  the  Rajputs  conld  never  be  quite  subdued. 
It  was  not  tin  Alcbar  finally  eUminated  the  religions  question,  and  made  his 
Hindn  and  Mussulman  subjects  eqUal  in  point  of  law^  that  the  stubborn  re- 
eistance  of  the  Rajputs  was  overcome.  But  while  the  external  political  vic- 
tory retnained  with  the  Mahommedans,  the  mbral  victory  remained  with  the 
Hindus.  They  had  rednced  the  reUgion  of  their  conquerors  tO  the  same 
position  as  any  one  of  the  various  sects  of  Hinduism,  and  the  Mahommedans 
conld  maintain  their  power  only  by  accepting  that  position  tor  their  faith. 
The  more  zealous  among  them  felt  the  first  part  of  this  trid^h  keenly,  bat  not 
the  second  part,  and  they  hailed  with  dehght  the  return  bf  the  intolerant 
spirit  in  Anrnngzeb.  But  no  sooner  did  that  great  warrior  lay  his  hand  on 
tbeir  religion,  than  the  Rajpute  rose  as  a  man  against  him^  and  shed  their 
lilood  for  hberty  to  worship  their  idols  as  their  fathers  had  done.  The  thirty 
years'  #ar  in  Marwar  which  resulted  in  the  triumphant  establishment  of 
Hinduism  in  that  land^  exhibits  features  quite  as  noble  as  the  thirty  years' 
war  which  resnlted  in  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  Ma- 
hommedanism  did  not  regain  its  moral,  and  it  lost  its  political  power. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  attitude  of  6,  ChristitUi  Goverimient  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tbe  heathenism  of  India?  Are  Christian  principles  the  safest  for  it 
to  act  on,  or  must  it  be  content  to  abandon  them  in  exceptional  circum- 
'  stancesT  There  can  be  little  hesitatioh  in  Saying  that  the  former  alternative  is 
the  only  trile,  the  Only  safe  one.  A  Christian  mnst  act  as  a  Christian  in  every 
position  ih  which  he  is  placed — a  believer  in  the  Bible  as  God's  word  must 
carry  it  as  his  rule  into  every  drity  and  occupation  to  which  it  appUes ;  nor 
can  I  see  how  a  collective  body  is  to  be  governed  by  any  other  principles 
than  those  which  govern  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  Therefore 
I  believe  that  Christian  principles  are  the  only  principles  on  which  professing 
Christians  Cin  Cdhsiatently  goveril  any  country.  Nay,  further,  I  wonld  say  that 
tbe  government  of  tbe  Ei^ush  in  India  has  been  on  the  whole  fairly  and  pro- 
gressively  Christian ;  that  where  it  has  carried  ont  Christian  principles  it  has 
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found  safety,  aod  only  where  it  has  ftuled  to  do  so  has  it  been  exposed  to 
dtmger.  For  what  are  the  principles  incntcated  in  the  New  Testament  with 
r^ard  to  the  civil  governorT — that  bis  power  extends  to  man  ooly  in  eo  far 
as  F^arda  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  bnt  not  to  man  as  regards  bis  re- 
lations to  God.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  Christ  refnaed  all  aid  from 
that  material  power  which  is  the  instrument  of  the  civil  rater,  in  concussing 
men  to  acluiowledge  His  divine  claims.  In  so  far  as  any  one  nses  that  power 
to  interfere  with  a  man's  worship  of  God,  he  is  violating  Christ's  injanctioo, 
unless,  indeed,  that  worship  be  itself  a  violation  of  those  relations  between 
man  and  man  which  are  inculcated  in  the  divine  word.  It  seems  to  me  that 
on  these  principles  the  English  Oovernment  has  in  the  main  acted.  In  deal- 
ing with  practices  that  were  opposed  to  the  moral  law,  it  has  never  aUowed 
itself  to  be  swayed  in  its  ultimate  action  by  the  fact  that  these  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Hindn  religion.  Thuggism,  female  infanticide,  the  self-immolation 
of  widows  on  their  husbands'  fnneral  pyres,  human  sacrifices,  the  crashing  of 
victims  beneath  the  wheels  of  Jnggernant's  car,  the  awin^ng  festival,  and 
other  practices,  were  all  defended  on  the  gronad  that  they  were  parts  of  the 
Hindn  religion ;  yet  they  have  all  been  abolished,  and  the  Hindus  are  coming 
to  recognise  that  Government  acted  rightly  in  abohshiog  them.  If  there  is 
any  system  with  which  Hinduism  is  identified,  it  is  the  system  of  caste  ;  yet 
Government  has  ordered  all  to  be  admitted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to 
its  courts  of  JQBtice,  to  its  schools,  and  now  to  its  army.  It  wonld  be  ah- 
sord  to  pretend  that  the  Hindus  do  not  feel  or  resent  this,  bnt  its  enforce- 
ment has  never  endangered  our  rule.  It  was  the  Bengal  anny,  in  which 
caste  distinctions  were  recognised,  that  mntinied,  while  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  armies,  in  which  they  were  ignored,  stood  firm.  Ag^n,  which  may 
appear  more  donbtfnl  to  some.  Government  has  enforced  the  observance  of 
the  day  of  rest  in  all  its  offices  and  works,  and  this  is  coming  to  affect  society 
generally.  There  are  many  abases  which  still  remain  to  be  reformed,  and  in 
some  of  the  actions  of  Government  itself— such  as  the  till  lately  practical  ex- 
clnsion  of  the  natives  from  all  places  of  emolmneat — it  may  be  difficult  to  see 
any  right  principle.  Yet  these  are  being  rectified  by  degrees  on  true  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  legislation.  It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  these  reforms 
are  founded  on  natural  law,  and  can  therefore  hardly  be  called  Christian 
legislation ;  but  believing  that  Christian  and  natnral  law  are  on  these  points 
identical,  and  that  Christianity  specially  limits  its  adherents  in  their  ciril 
capacity  to  enforcing  these  points,  I  consider  that  the  EngUsh  OoTemment 
in  India  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  a  Christian  Government,  and  the  more 
it  is  so  the  stronger  it  will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  interfered  with  the  reMgioas  convictioM  or 
worship  of  its  snbjects,  except  In  such  cases  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  where 
worship  has  been  a  crime  against  society.  Nor  has  it  tried  in  any  way  to 
force  CLristian  worship  on  ttie  Hindus.  It  has  erred  rather  in  the  other  way, 
— of  lending  its  countenance  and  aid  to  idolatry,  giving  guards  of  honour  at 
heathen  festivals,  and  administering  the  fnnds  of  heathen  temples ;  bat  from 
these  it  has  now  entirely  withdrawn,  and  maintains  a  fair  neutrality.  The 
only  point  in  which  it  seems  not  to  do  so  is  in  the  case  of  the  paltry  Church 
establishment  which  is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Indian  finances.  It 
must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  object  of  this  establishment  is  not  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  subjects,  but  of  the  servants  of  QoTern- 
ment,  and  has  therefore  more  analogy  with  the  support  of  prison  chaplains 
at  home.  Yet  I  believe  that  it  is  a  weakness  both  of  Government  and  of 
Christianity  in  India — that  if  it  were  abofished,  Christianity  would  be  mor» 
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powerfnl  and  natrammelled  in  its  action,  and  Qovernnient  would  be  more 
evidently  clear  from  the  charge  of  nolating  Christiajj  principle  by  interfering 
with  the  religions  convictions  of  ita  Bnbjects. 

Bat  where  the  doty  of  the  State  ends,  the  duty  of  the  Charch  b^ins — to 
seek  to  eradicate  those  false  ideas  of  Ood  which  have  boma  fmit  in  sncb 
monstroDS  practices,  and  to  implant  in  their  place  a  knowlbi^e  of  the  trae 
God  aud  of  the  trne  way  of  salvation  through  Jesns  Christ ;  to  secure  con- 
sent to  those  principles  of  human  relationship  in  which  Govermnent  can 
compel  only  an  outward  acquiescence.  These  results  we  seek  to  obtain  by 
moral  means,  the  only  legitimate  ones ;  and  it  is  connng  now  to  be  pretty 
well  understood,  even  in  Eajputana,  that  missionaries  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  EngUsh  GoTernment,  and  seek  their  ends  by  entirely  other  power.  Bat 
none  the  less  is  our  work — looking  merely  at  the  political  and  social  aspect 
of  the  question — a  necessary  supplement  of  that  of  Government.  The 
English  rale  has  now  secured  nearly  sixty  years  of  peace  for  Rajpntana,  bnt 
it  has  not  created,  it  cannot  create,  that  self-reliance  and  [>ower  of  self- 
government  and  self-control  which  would  secure  coutinned  prosperity  if  the 
foreign  power  were  withdrawn.  From  the  sketches  I  have  given  of  the  past 
history  of  the  Rajputs,  it  will  be  evident  that  tiie  best  features  of  their 
character — courage,  endurance,  magnanimity,  loyalty,  and  chivahy — find  most 
room  for  display  in  such  scenes  of  struggle  and  adversity  as  we  have  been 
called  on  occasionally  to  contemplate.  The  enforced  repose  which  British 
rule  has  imposed  on  the  Kajputs  leaves  them  no  ontlet  for  their  vigour  but 
hunting,  aud  the  quaUties  lor  which  they  used  to  be  more  distinguished  are 
drooping  and  languishing  from  want  of  occasion  for  eaercise.  Drinking 
and  debauchery,  which  were  always  their  vices,  are  becoming  more  dominant 
than  ever.  Frinces  and  nobles  generally  leave  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
agents,  whose  interest  it  is  to  encourage  them  in  their  laxorioos  sloth,  while 
they  themselves  fatten  on  their  revenues.  Many  of  the  estates  of  the  nobles  in 
the  Ajmer  district  have  been  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  long  minorities  of  the 
heirs,  who,  according  to  the  old  feudal  system,  are  wards  of  Government, 
and  whose  estates  are  administered  by  it.  The  same  cause  has  benefited  greatly 
many  of  the  dependent  states,  the  regency  during  the  minority  being  virtually 
administered  by  the  English  t^^ent,  nnder  whose  supervision  abuses  have 
been  reformed  and  finances  retrieved. 

It  is  true  that  education  is  beginning  to  make  Its  way  even  in  Rajputana ; 
and  it  will  effect  a  reform  of  a  certain  kind  and  to-  a  certain  extent.  A  fine 
college,  called  after  its  origmator  the  Mayo  College,  is  bang  erected  in 
Ajmer  for  the  sons  of  Bajpnt  chiefs ;  and  as  they  come  to  experience  the 
benefits  of  education,  they  will  no  doubt  seek  to  spread  it  in  their  estates. 
But  what  are  the  results  of  Government  education!  Negatively,  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  Hinduism,  but  positively,  it  supplies  nothing  in  its  place.  A  Bengal 
paper  lately,  describing  its  effects,  says  that  generally  a  student  begins  his 
Arts  course  in  the  Calcutta  TJniversity  with  a  vague  beUet  in  the  religion 
of  his  country,  and  ends  it  shipwrecked  on  the  sboals  of  atheism.  Is  that 
a  safe  basis  on  which  to  seek  the  reconstruction  of  society? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  Hinduism  which  has  prevented  the  Hindus 
from  being  a  nation,  and  made  them  instead  a  mere  assemblage  of  castes,  to 
whom  patriotism  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is  impossible.  Attachment  to 
caete  takes  the  place  with  the  Hindu  which  attachment  to  country  does 
with  ns,  sod  if  his  own  cast«  secures  its  rights,  he  does  not  care  much  about 
the  others.  Different  castes  live  in  the  same  village  as  hostile  to  one  another 
as  French  and  Germane,  and  separated  by  much  more  impassable  barriers. 
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Some  Bengalee  baboos  do  iadeed  talk  largely  of  patriotiHm,  bat  this  ia  wiili 
the  majority  of  them  a  mere  parrot^ecbo  of  what  the;  hare  read  in  Knghsh 
books,  and  amonnta  to  Uttle  more  than  antipattiy  to  English  domination ;  it 
does  not  lead  them  to  make  those  e^ertiona  fo?  the  amelioration  of  their  conn- 
trymen,  and  that  breaking  down  of  caste  distinctiona,  wh^ch  wonld  give  some 
significance  to  their  words.  It  ia  cagte  which  at  present  ntakes  it  possible 
for  the  Eaglieh  to  gorero  India ;  and  when  caste  has  been  abohahed,  and  the 
Hindus  hare  lesrqed  to  lire  with  eammon  sympathies  and  for  a  common  end, 
whatever  may  he  the  form  of  g-orarnment,  they  will  he  as  really  their  own 
mlers  as  the  Canadiana  now  are.  Bat  what  is- to  effect  thist  GTovemment 
education  may  da  a  great  deal ;  it  is  gradually  disintegrating  Hindn  society 
and  sapping  caste  inatitntions,  hut  it  is  sapplying  no  rallying  point  instead. 
The  only  power  that  can  supply  this  rallying  point  is  Chriatianit.y.  When 
the  ChrisUan  principle  of  sacrifice — ai  living;  not  for  self,  hn(  '  for  Him  who 
died  for  na' — has  con^e  to  influence  the  Hindiis,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  it 
may  sapplant  love  of  caste  by  a  love  of  humanity  sufficiently  strong  to  weld 
them  into  a  nation.  I  see  no  other  power  tl)at  can  do  ii.  Some  indeed,  and 
among  then;  those  who  talk  mast  loudly  about  patriotism,  have  tried  to 
appeal  to  love  of  humanity  alone ;  hot  the  utterly  small  result  of  their  efforts* 
seems  to  show  that  love  of  mankind,  as  such,  vritbout  some  tangit^Ie  centre, 
snch  as  the  Christian  religion  anppliea  in  Christ,  con  never  have  nmcb  effect. 
As  Christian  citizens,  then,  it  is  onr  duty  to  seek  to  awake  in  the  Hindas 
that  life  to  which  we  owe  all  oqr  greatness  as  a  nation,  and  wljicfa  oap  akme 
make  a  great  nation  of  them. 

But  while  we  thus  owe  it  to  India  as  a  political  duty  to  lead  it  to 
Christianity,  we  owe  it  still  more  as  a  religions  dnty.  If  we  have  experi- 
-  enced  benefit  and  consolation,  peace  in  time  and  hope  for  eternity,  from  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  it  ia  part  of  that  reUgion  to  seek  to  communicate  these 
blessings  to  others.  It  is  part  of  the  allegiance  and  love  we  owe  to  oar  Lord 
and  Master  to  seek  to  glorify  Him  by  winning  others  to  own  His  away ;  and 
no  greater  trophy  yet  remains  for  the  gospel  than  India.  ■  If  the  intellect  of 
that  lapd,  so  keen  ajid  subtle,  and  often  so  poetical,  that  baa  already  pro- 
duced a  literature  which  forms  an  inexbanstible  fi^ld  for  Earopeao  scholars, 
and  which  is  great  even  in  its  perveraities  and  monstrosities,  were  sanctified 
by  consecration  to  Christ,  there  is  no  saying  what  new  and  unexpected  deve- 
lopments of  Christian  thought  and  philosophy  might  be  the  result.  Already. 
in  one  reapect,  Indian  miasions  have  been  auccesaful  beyond  any  others. 
Elsewhere  greater  numbers  have  been  converted,  and  a  more  vigorona  Chris- 
tian Ufe  and  activity  been  developed,  hut  nowhere  elae  that  I  am  aware  of  have 
the  converta  shown  themselves  so  capable  of  contrihating  to  the  treasury  of 
Christian  thought.  Bannerjea's  Dialogues  on  Hindu  Phihsophyy — written  in 
the  most  classical  Epglish — is  a  book  tiiat  would  do  honour  to  tbe  apologetics 
of  any  Church.  Some  of  the  writing  in  tbe  Bengal  Christian  Herald  would 
not  discredit  the  best  journals  in  this  country.  Tbe  defect  of  the  Indian  Church 
hitherto  has  been  want  of  Ufe, — want  of  self-reliance  snfficient  to  make  it 
independent  and  actively  aggresaive.  Thjs  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as 
it  is  only  through  the  l^ative  Cliristian  Church  that  India  can  be  ultimately 
evai^elized ;  and  the  moat  effective  and  econoiqic  way  for  the  Chnrchea  of 

*  The  Brahmo  Somsj,  dating  from  tlie  time  of  Itamoh&n  Vioj,  ia  ad  old  al  ChriatiBn 
Missions  in  India,  bat  at  last  ceasue  it  numlMred  less  tbaa  200,  while  ^e  Native  Obrii- 
tlans  were  upwards  of  200,000. 

t  DialogMt  on  the  Hindu  PMhsophy,  by  Rev.   K.  M.  Bannerjea,    Williams  and 
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Great  Britaio  tmd  America  b)  promote  that  eraDgelization  would  be  subsid- 
izing that  Chnrch.   But  it  mnBt  first  of  all  show  itself  capable  of  self-sapport 

and  self-extenaion,  and  until  it  does  bo,  the  home  societies  mnst  continue 
their  present  plane  of  operAtion.  It  ia,  therefore,  a  discouraging  feature  of 
the  Native  Chnrch  i^  Ipdia  that  it  has  given  ho  little  promise  of  this  being 
speedily  attained.  Afjuc))  of  this  backwardness  is  certaiQlj  owing  to  the  cir- 
camstances  in  ■yi^cij  Chrtstiana.y  has  been  introdnced  to  India— as  a  religion 
of  conqnen^s,  impressing  the  conqijfired  most  visibly  wiih  the  social  position, 
the  saMbship,  of  its  advocates ;  but  it  is  also  owing  in  great  part  to  those 
characteristics  of  the  Hipdns  which  have  led  to  their  beipg  a  subject  race. 
A  people  which  ha?  fpr  ^es  been  unable  to  maintain,  o;'  bybh  to  struggle 
for,  its  own  iDdependance,  cu^iot  b^  expected  at  mice  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent, conquering  Chnrch.  As  Chrigtianit/  affects  mope  deeply  those 
amoi^  them  w^o  p^pfess  it,  it  will  without  donbt  impart  miH^  robustness  to 
their  character ;  if  the  fear  of  God  be  impressed  on  the  feeartj  it  must  ulti- 
mately destroy  nnworthy  fear  of  man. 

Yet  we  may  expect  that  Iq  the  futufje  Church  of  India  each  race  will  bring 
its  own  distJnotiv^  chafacteristics  to  moulding  the  whole.  Among  Bengalis, 
where  Christian  culture  has  made  most  progress,  we  see  more  traits  of  Erasmus 
and  Melancthon  than  of  Lather, — abihty  to  poi^t  rather  than  powder  to  lead 
the  way.  Fgr  this  powejr  we  tnnj  natnrally  to  those  races  which  have  shown 
signs  of  it  in  f,h*ar  national  histoiy,  ConQnipg  oar  view  to  the  Hindus 
proper,  the  Mahrattas  rose  into  a  powerful  nation  in  the  first  part  of  last 
century,  and  two  or  three  dependent  states  are  still  governed  by  them ;  bnt 
their  career  is  too  closely  associated  with  plunder  to  make  it  a  Dobl£  one,  and 
their  name  dc^  not-  suggest  moral  power.  The  Sjkhs,  on  the  other  hand, 
rose  thrOBgh  reh'gious  fores.  Th^y  showed  more  gpeatiwss  jp  their  very 
conquest  by  Grisat  Britain  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  its  a^-ms  ;  and  they  ha^e  shown  greatness  not  less  by  the  way  in 
which  they  have  accepted  that  conqije^.  Thejr  history  gives  ground  for 
hope  that  a  more  Wgorous  form  of  Christianity  may  flourish  among  them, 
and  the  result  of  missions  among  them  so  far  conSnQS  this  hope. 

But  of  all  the  races  of  India,  it  is  only  the  Bajpnts  that  have  a  historical 
heritage  now  to  boast  of.  They  may  fairly  cUim  that  the  distjnct  political 
existence  which  they  still  enjoy  is  the  result  of  th^  forefathers'  struggles. 
The  children  of  Bappa,  who  more  than  eleven  hundred  yea^  ago  encountered 
the  Ma^onunedaos  on  their  first  iurasion  of  India,  still  sit  on  his  throne,  now 
that  the  Mahommedan  rule  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  effects  of 
their  long  and  desperate  struggle  are  stiij  written  deeply  on  their  minds,  ae 
will  be  seen  from  the  remark  quoted  at  tlje  begipning  of  this  paper.  This 
makes  it  pjore  djEGcult  for  Christianity  to  take  root  among  ^hem,  bnt  it 
gives  ground  for  expectation  that  it  will  ultimately  sjpring  qp  a  noble, 
vigorous  stem.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  heroic  quaUties  of  toe  warriors  of  the 
past  are  now  visible  among  their  offspring ;  bat  they  are  still  there,  though 
latent  for  want  of  exercise.  If  opportunity  were  afforded,  they  might  again 
be  manifestjed;  and  most  nobly  of  all  will  they  shjne  if  in  tjje  Christian 
warfare  they  find  full  scope  for  displ^. 

A  noble  and  promising,  if  somewhat  arduous,  field,  requiring  earnest, 
patieut,  aod  it  may  ba  long  protracted  labpur,  is  thus  before  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  that  paft  of  India  which  it  has  been  honoured  to 
occupy.  As  yet  we  have  <mly  begun  to  break  ground.  We  have  fnlly 
occupied  only  the  central  district  of  Ajmer,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
450,000,  and  which  is  under  the  British  rule.    But  there  are  eighteen  native 
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states  besides,  with  an  sggr^ate  popnlation  of  ten  millions ;  and  of  these  ne 
have  a  mission  ia  only  one,  in  the  city  of  Jaipnr,  the  capital  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  popolons  of  them.  Nor  iias  onr  lesion  as  jet  had  any  positive 
reanlt  on  the  B^jpats,  our  concerts  having  been  drawn,  with,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  only  one  exception,  from  other  castes.  But  not  the  less  earnestly 
mnst  we  seek  their  conversioD.  The  very  qaalitlea  which  make  them  slow  in 
accepting  Christianity  will  make  them  stMtdier  sapporteis  of  it  when  they  have 
accepted  it;  tmd  there  is  sorely  moch  in  their  past  history,  in  their  manly  staod 
for  independence,  that  shoald  appeal  specially  to  Scotchmen.  The  children  of 
those  who  foaght  for  the  Covenant  should  have  some  interest  in  the  ctuldroi 
of  those  who,  with  such  persevering  conrage,  and  against  snch  odds,  fonght 
for  their  own  faith,  false  thongh  that  might  be.  Let  us  trust  that  tb^  conrage 
will  not  be  less  ondaunted,  nor  their  resolution  less  nnwavering,  in  maintaining 
the  true  faith  whoa  they  have  been  baptized  into  it ;  that  a  race  which  has  pro- 
duced Fratap  and  Amra,  Maldev  and  Dvrga  Das,  vrill  dower  the  Chm-ch  with 
names  not  less  noble  in  spreading  the  coaqnests  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

All  my  iaterconrse  with  the  Rajputs  has  deepened  my  interest  in  them,  and 
tiie  opportimities  I  have  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  character,  as 
well  as  of  studying  thdr  history,  has  impressed  me  even  more  with  the  con- 
viction that  nowhere  in  India  conid  a  nobler  race  be  foond  to  win  to  CSirist, — 
that  no  race,  if  won,  could  more  powerfnliy  affect  their  feUow-conntrymen. 
During  an  enforced  sn^ension  of  labour  Eunong  them,  it  has  been  a  grateful 
occupation  to  me  to  write  these  sketches  of  their  past  history,  in  the  hope 
that,  however  inadequately  they  may  have  treated  the  subject,  th^  will  yet 
increase  the  interest  of  the  merobeo^  of  onr  Church  in  the  Rajputs,  and  lead 
them  to  increased  efforts  for  their  evangeUzation. 


THE  PRACTICES  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN. 
Havinq  given  some  aeeount,  in  a  former  article,  of  the  origin  of  this  sect,  I  proceed 
to  notice  their  practices. 

Are  they  content  merely  to  have  a  place  among  the  sections  of  the  visible  Church, 
and  to  live  in  friendship  and  fellowship  with  the  other  sections  ?  If  Mr  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  them.  They  have  the  same  right  which  other 
deDominationa  have  lo  hold' and  propagate  their  opinions.  We  might  think  it  very 
unwise  to  add  one  to  the  sects,  which  are  already  bo  numerous  as  to  be  the  reproach 
of  the  Church.  To  mnltiply  secta  in  any  locality  is  apt  to  embitter  party  feeling, 
aa  each  new  sect  is  tempted  to  employ  digreputaW  means  to  increase  its  nambeis 
at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours — the  evil  being  most  felt  where  there  were  pre- 
viously too  manj  churches  for  the  people  inclined  to  attend  them.  But  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  denomination  where  there  are  people 
belonging  to  it  in  the  locality  wishine;  to  have  the  opportunity  of  worshippmg  in 
connection  with  the  Church  to  whicn  they  belong ;  aad  if  they  succeed  in  adding 
to  their  numbers  by  bringing  in  some  who  previouBly  attended  no  placeot  worship, 
all  right-thinking  persons  will  rejoice  in  sudi  suocesa.  Many  new  labourers  have 
been  publicly  welcomed  to  variooe  localities  in  this  way,  and  they  have  acted 
honourably  towaids  brethren  previously  in  the  field.  But  moh  a  conise  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  followed  by  the  Plymouth  Bretiiren.  They  consider 
that  their  mission  is  to  plunder  the  other  Churches.  They  do  not  go,  to  the  home 
heathen  for  recruits,  but  to  the  Churches  around  them.  Theu-  practice  acte  with 
aU  the  uniformity  of  a  law,  and  is  found  in  operation  wherever  uiey  have  obtained 
s  footing.  This  is  attested  everywhere  by  tiiose  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  doings ;  and  ample  testimony  is  borne  to  the  uniformity  of  this 
practice  by  those  who  once  belonged  to  them,  but  subsequcnUy  saw  good  reaBon 
to  withdraw  from  them.  When  they  succeed  in  drawing  an  individual  to  their 
meetings,  they  insist  on  his  breaking  off  all  connection  with  the  Church  to  which 
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he  formerly  belonged.    In  this  wkj  the?  bare  succeeded  in  breaking  the  peace  of 

Churchea,  and  in  alienating  affectionate  wives  from  their  hmbanda,  ulcI  ajffectionate 
dautfhtera  from  their  pareuta.  In  aome  cases  imsbacds  bare  been  aillf  enough  to 
yield  to  the  peraevering  urgency  of  &  wife,  for  the  sake  of  domestic  peace,  though. 
couscientioualy  opposed  to  separation  from  a  Chui^h  in  which  he  and  his  fathers 
had  long  worshipped.  Even  the  mighty  Samson  yielded  to  Delilah,  'when  she 
pressed  him  daily  with  her  words,  and  urged  him,  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto 
death.'  Many  pious  young  people  have  been  ho  perrerted  by  these  peooebijeakiDg 
Brethreuitea  as  to  refuse  to  attend  family  worship,  conducted  by  a  devout  father 
whom  they  previously  revered  and  loved ;  but  in  otlier  cases  filial  affection  has 
proved  too  atrong  to  allow  full  play  to  the  Darbyite  doctrine.  Our  Saviour 
declares  that  tbe  peacemaker  is  blessed;  butadiffereutportion  will  fall  to  the  peace- 
breaker.  '  The  Brethren '  have  become  a  pest  to  the  Church — an  unseemly  nicer 
on  the  body  ecclesiastic  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  try  to  conceal  tbdr  name, 
when  prowling  about  sheepfolds  with  all  the  cunning  of  greedy  wolves,  for  their 
nefarious  deeds  have  given  them  a  bad  repute.  In  former  days  the  husbandman 
on  the  Border  required  to  watch  his  Gelds  in  the  season  of  harvest,  lest  tUe  whole 
produce  of  the  year  should  be  carried  off  by  neighbours  crosmng  the  Tweed  ^  but 
when  these  unprincipled  invaders  were  caught,  tbeir  pilfering  propensities  were 
summarily  brought  to  a  termination.  So  must  the  pilfering  fraternity  in  queat  of 
Chnrch  members  be  carefully  watehed,  and  their  name  demanded  wherever  they 
appear,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  opinions  and  aims.  People  like  Plymoutbists, 
who  believe  that  the  moral  law  is  abrogated  so  far  as  ihey  are  concerned,  are  dan- 
gerous neighbours.  It  is  full  time  that  these  troublers  of  Israel  were  detected, 
exposed,  and  eipeUed.  They  have  too  long  been  permitted  to  impose  on  simple- 
minded  people,  whose  goodness  prevents  them  from  suspecting  ulterior  de«gns. 
'  They  creep  into  honses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women.'  Eve,  the  mother  of  all 
living,  was dvercome  by  temptation  in  her  hiuband's  absence;  and  then  she  became 
the  instrument  of  effecting  her  husband's  fall.  Tliis  very  ancient  plan  of  the 
tempter  is  still  followed.  Idle  perflonahecomebuBy  inniisohief ;  and  I  have  known 
idle  '  Brethren'  searching  out  benevolent  and  pious  ladies,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
susceptible  of  impression,  and,  when  their  husbands  were  absent  at  busineas,  the 
poison  of  error  wae  instilled  into  the  unsuspecting  mind.  In  some  oases,  the  deadly 
work  required  many  visits,  during  which  secrecy  was  enjoined  on  servanta.  It  ia 
well  when  the  husband's  suspicions  are  aroused  iu  time  to  defeat  the  plans  of  theee 
sappers  and  minors.  Not  unfrequently  is  suspicion  awakened  by  seeing  a  little 
book,  either  anonymous,  or  with  only  initials  on  the  title-page,  inadvertently  left 
by  the  reader  on  the  table.  I  have  had  many  auch  books  sent  me.  At  first  I  did 
not  suspect  their  error,  as  they  cootaio  many  things  good  and  true  ;  but  they  are 
pervaded  by  views  of  Christian  truth  ao  crude  aud  unBatisfactury  and  unscriptural, 
that  I  cannot  advise  any  one  to  read  them,  eicept  for  purposes  of  coutroveray. 
Those  who  feel  called  on  to  refute  their  errors  ought  to  ascertain  them  accurately 
from  their  own  books.  The  fact  that  the  authors  are  unwilling  to  prefix  their 
names  is  itself  auspicioua  ;  it  is  part  of  their  cunuiug  tactics.  The  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  afterwards  ascertaining  who  is  the  author.  The 
learned  and  candid  Dr.  Tregelles,  who  was  himself  a  Plymouthist  ere  the  sect  had 
embraced  ti^e  errors  by  which  they  are  now  distinguiahed,  laments  the  '  Homeward 
doctrines,  veiled  in  apparent  spiritnality,'  which  pervade  their  tracts  and  little 
books.  He  says :  '  Much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  Brethrenite 
doctrines  on  these  subjects  are  circulated.  They  are  often  found  in  tracts,  which 
are  so  mingled  and  circulated  with  other  and  better  pubfications,  that  the  good 
cause  the  ^d  to  be  received  without  suspicion.  Some  of  the  tracts  are  plain 
enough  as  to  doctrine ;  in  some  there  is  a  vein  of  specious  spirituality  thrown  over 
the  most  dangerous  statements  ;  while  some  of  the  Brethren  write  such  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  what  the  writers  mean,  except 
that  they  do  not  receive  the  doctrine  commonly  held  by  intelligent  Christians. 
Not  only  have  bad  and  heterodox  tracts  been  written,  but  there  have  emanated 
from  Dublin  professed  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  Beformers  and  others,  in 
which  the  liberty  has  been  taken  of  altering  their  words  and  doctrines,  so  as  to  suit 
the  taate  and  theology  of  the  reviser.  There  is  no  intimation  given  of  such  changes 
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having  been  made  ;  all  appe&ra  nnder  some  known  and  renerable  name,  so  that 
the  doctrines  are  oBcribed  to  Bome  ancicDt  writer  which  really  are  tho«e  of  some 
moiera  Brethrenite.  I  am  informed  that  such  tracts  have  been  cirenlated  by 
thousanda.  In  one  case,  a  tract  of  a  then  living  writer  was  appropriated,  nnsound 
doctrines  were  introduced,  and  to  the  aBtouiahment  of  the  author,  who  had  not  been 
consulted,  this  was  published  aa  though  it  had  been  the  genuine  writing.  When  I 
remonatrated  agaioBt  Buch  use  having  been  made  of  the  names  of  Reformers,  T  wss 
told  that  it  had  been  done  "  tor  the  honour  of  God." ' " 


The  testimony  of  Dr.  Tregelles  is  important,  as  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Plymonthist  publicatious,  and  well  qaiuified  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
them.  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  regarding  the  treatment  of  hymns  by  the 
Ptymonthists.  Tbe  progress  of  error  among  them  rendered  their  hymns  altogether 
unsuitable.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Tregellea :  *  In  hymns,  the  Brethren  soon 
found  themselves  using  the  very  language  which  they  were  condemning  as  heresy. 
Alterations  were  introduced  in  consequence.  When  Watta  said,  "Arrayed  in 
mvrlal  fleah  "  in  one  hymn,  and  "  Entered  the  grave  in  mortal  flesh  "  in  another, 
the  word  human  was  substituted ;  and  so  on  in  other  cases.  The  hymn-books  of  the 
Brethren,  since  164T,  might  show,  even  to  themselves,  that  they  had  adopted  a  new 
and  unsound  doctrine.  A  hymn  written  hv  one  of  the  Brethren,  Mr.  J.  G.  Deck, 
beginning,  "Lord  Jesus,  are  we  one  with  Thee?"  contained  the  following  verae  : — 

' "  Uoch  was  Thy  grace,  that  (or  oor  sake 

Thoa  diddt  from  beaveo  come  dowu. 
Our  morial  flesh  and  blood  p&rtake. 

Is  all  om  misery  one." 
But  this  was  now  changed  by  the  author,  after  it  had  been  so  osed  for  years  as  to 
become  a  public  document.  Tbe  orthodox  word  "mortal"  has  become  a  kind  of 
key-note,  t  The  Plymouthista  object  to  the  word  'mortal'  as  applied  to  our 
Saviour,  on  account  of  tiieir  false  doctrine  of  the  '  heavenly  humanity,'  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  refer.  Whea  it  is  known  that  they  object  to 
confession  of  sin,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  they  rausC  materially  modify  or  entirely 
exclude  many  hymns  habitually  used  by  sound  Christiana. 

It  ia  not  pleasant  to  suspect  any  cUsa  of  professing  ChriatJane  of  pretending  to 
be  what  they  are  not.  But  our  Saviour  atcmly  rebuked  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  His  day,  knowing  that  hypocrisy  is  more  hurtful  to  reli- 
gion than  the  oppoeition  of  avowed  enemies.  Experience  has  revealed  to  us  the 
superabundance  of  pious  pretence  which  is  found  among  the  '  Brethren.'  They  are 
full  of  lamentations  over  the  divisions  which  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Choichee, 
and  hold  this  forth  as  a  reason  why  aU  Christians  should  join  their  party ;  but  they 
cunningly  conceal  the  fact,  which  ought  to  be  known,  that  there  is  no  sect  so 
distracted  by  divisions  as  their  own.  One  of  their  number,  who  Boon  saw  good 
reason  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  is  now  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  England, 
wrote  thus  to  Dr.  Carson :  '  Allured  by  the  appearance  of  their  deep  piety,  I  went 
ftmong  the  Plymouth  Brethren;  and  though  I  remained  among  them  little  more  than 
ux  months,  I  saw  quite  enough.  Among  aU  the  Christians  I  ever  met,  I  never  saw 
such  intolerance  and  bigotry,  each  deniaJ  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
BUch  miserable  oppression,  as  among  this  sect.  From  perioiittl  contact  with  many 
of  them,  /  kaote  that  the  Plymouths  do  hold  the  errors  you  have  bo  wdl  exposed, 
and  thai  the  real  humanity  of  Christ,  ss  believed  in  by  tbe  mass  of  CtinBtians,  is 
regarded  by  them  with  horror  as  a  fearful  heresy.'  t 

Mr.  Darby  was  wont  to  write  lovingly  from  Dublin  to  Mr.  Newton,  whom  he 
styled  '  the  Elder  of  the  Saints  at  Plymouth ; '  but  in  1845  the  unscriptnral  views 
of  Mr.  Darby  on  prophecy,  and  on  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  began  t«  be 
discussed  among  the  '  Brethren '  nt  Plymouth.  Hr.  Newton  vigorou^y  opposed 
the  new  views.  Mr.  Darby  was  furioua,  and  with  apparently  calm  but  bitter 
dvteimination  he  thus  wrote  of  his  once  beloved  brother  :  '  1  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  tnta  dronmatancea  I  have  heard  lately,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  I  have 
•  Cirijt  th»  End  o/  lit  Lain  for  ^ittaimeu!  Five  Letters  by  8.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.Dn 
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that  had  Mr.  Newton  '  accorded  with  Mr.  Darbjr  on  prophecj,  we  abould  neTer 
hare  heard  his  voice  rtiaed  f^^ainst  him  ae  U>  ministry  or  cnurch  order ;  his  writinge 
would  not  then  hsTS  been  ecmtiiuzed  with  severity,  in  order  to  gle^  matter  of 
acoosationL.'  t  Mr.  W.  Kelly,  in  hia  pamphlet  Brethren  and  their  Tradacera,  has 
denounced  Mr.  Newton's  doctrines  aa  '  deep,  damnable,  fundamental  denial  of 
Ghrist;'  'strange  and  poisonous  doctrine  aoout  our  Lord;  '  'blasphemous  and 
heretical  Btatementa ; '  and  he  is  stigmatiied  as  '  the  heretic,'  '  the  teacher  of  blas- 
phemy,' '  the  false  teacher,'  '  the  evil  doer.'  After  two  years  of  strife,  euch  aa 
has  seldom  been  equalled  in  bittemees  and  malice,  Mr,  Newton  withdrew  from  '  the 
Brethren,'  and  has  never  siace  that  time  liad  any  connection  with  them.  He  is 
now  in  Ijondon,  '  minister  of  a  congregation  of  Protestants  holding  the  Creeds  and 
first  eighteen.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  rejecting  her  orAer  and 
ritual.'  According  to  Dr.  Tregelles-,  the  Church  at  Plymouth,  under  Mr.  Newton, 
had  a  '  modified  Preabyterianism.'  J 

Mr.  Darby  brohe  with  '  the  Brethren '  at  Bristol  beoaose  they  refused  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Newton ;  and  the  breach  remains  unhealed.  He  denounced  them  w 
'  the  Belhesda  blasphemers.'  They  bad  received  into  fellowship  Colonel  Woodfall 
and  his  brother,  Mr  Woodfall,  though  both  friends  of  Mr,  Newton.  Mr,  Darby 
came  to  Bristol,  and  had  an  interview  with  Messrs.  MUller  and  Craik,  in  which  he 
'ttireatened  to  separate  from  them  all  believers  in  other  places  with  whom  they 
had  fellowship.'  Finding  them  firm,  '  he  started  off  on  his  unholy  errand,  and 
surely  destruction  and  misa^  have  been  in  his  ways.  At  Stafford  he  succeeded,  at 
Kendal  he  failed.  From  one  place  to  another  he  went,  sowing  discord  and  strife ; 
the  miseries  be  caused  cast  into  the  ^lade  all  that  had  taken  place  at  Plymouth. 
In  a  letter,  Angust  20,  1848,  he  says ;  "  I  should  not  go  to  nor  receive  from 
Betiieada." '  g  Mr,  Craik,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  sununer  of  1849,  l|  makes  the 
following  admissions  regarding  the  failure  of  Plymouthism :  '  The  truth  is, 
Brethrenism,  as.  such,  is  broken  to  pieces.  By  pretending  to  be  wiser,  holier, 
more  spiritual,  more  enlightened  than  all  other  Christians  \  by  rash  and  unpro- 
fitable mtrusions  into  things  not  revealed  ;  by  making  mysticism  and  eccentricity 
the  teat  of  spiritual  life  and  depth;  by  preferring  a  dreamy  and  imaginative 
theology  to  tiie  solid  food  of  the  Word  of  Qod ;  by  the  adoption  of  a  strange  and 
repuUive  phiaBeology ;  by  the  undervaluing  of  practical  godliness ;  by  submiision 
of  the  understanding  to  leading  teachers ;  by  overstraining  some  truths  tfnd  per- 
verting others ;  by  encouraging  the  forwardness  of  self-conceit ;  by  the  disparage- 
ment St  useful  learning ;  by  grossly  offensive  familiarity  in  spealiing  of  snch  sacred 
matters  as  the  presence  and  teacmng  of  the  Holy  Gboet;  and  by  a  sectarianism 
all  the  more  inezcusabte  that  it  was  in  the  avoidance  of  sectarianism  that  Brethrenism 
originated, — by  these  and  similar  errors  the  great  scriptural  principles  of  church 
commnnion  have  been  marred  and  disfigured.' 

The  errors  of  Mr,  Darby  are  now  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  '  Brethren.' 
The  other  divisions  are  too  numerous  for  description  here.  When  they  declare 
that  tbey  and  their  societies  are  peaceful,  and  paragons  of  perfection,  they  assert 
what  their  own  writings  prove  to  be  untrue.  Those  who  had  joined  them  for  a 
time  have  published  their  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  them,  aclcnowledging  that, 
like  the  dove  from  the  ark  of  Noah,  they  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot 
till  they  returned  to  the  communions  they  had  left. 

Eager  to  proselytise,  Plymouth  Brethren  are  found  in  the  wake  of  religious 
awakenings  as  constantly  as  sharks  follow  ships.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect  is 
censurable  and  criminal  in  the  highest  degree.  They  unsettle  the  mind  of  the 
young  convert  at  a  time  when  he  needs  Uie  wisest  and  most  gentle  treatment. 
The^  produce  divisive  courses,  which  lead  Christian  ministers  and  sober-minded 
Cbnstisn  men  to  objecttomovementswhichoughtto  be  only  beneficial  and  blissful. 
Such  tronbleraof  the  Church  have  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  are  really  doing 

*  Jitihfa  Plam  ^altmtta  on  Iht  St^cringt  of  tits  Lord,  quoted  by  Hr,  Joba  Ooi,  Jan.,  tn  hia 
Sefutalum  of  certain  Charget  madt  iy  Brtihrea,  p.  3. 
+  Three  L-Ktrj,  p.  62.  t  F""  Ltl'rri.  p.  16. 

J  ZtariyMBi,  by  Henry  QrovM,  p,  47.  (]  See  OariyUm,  pp,  69,  W. 
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the  work  of  the  enemy,  whatSTer  they  may  themBelvefl  think.  I  have  seen  ODe  of 
'  the  Brethren '  detected  <uid  expelled  from  tjie  v^  centre  d  a  cliarch  where  there 
were  many  auiioos  inqairers.  I  colled  the  Bttention  of  the  chairmiui,  who  had  pre- 
sided at  the  public  service  at  the  close  of  which  the  '  anxioua '  meeting  was  heU,  \a 
thepreaenceof  one  wbowaasnpposed  tobeaPlymouthist.  1  conducted  the  chairman 
to  the  stranger,  who  waa  addr^slng  three  peraonB  together,  who  were  eappowd  to 
be  anxious.  The  chainnan  piopoeea  the  qoestion,  '  Well,  friend,  who  authorized  yon 
to  come  here  and  cooTerse  with  the  anxioua  ?  '  In  the  tme  apirit  of  a  Pljmonthiat, 
be  confidently  replied,  '  It  waa  the  Lord  JesuB  Chriat,  eir.'  They  conatantly  clain) 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  Chriat  Himself,  for  their  doings,  however 
disorderly  or  dishonourable  they  may  be.  The  chairoaan,  however,  was  not  to  be 
silenced  by  the  arroganoe  of  this  intruder,  and  he  sharply  replied,  '  Tou  give  very 
good  authority,  but  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  couverae  witli 
the  anzioua  here  unless  he  has  also  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  onr  committee.' 
Nothing  abashed,  he  went  off  to  the  secretary,  appointed  by  a  committee  conaiadng 
of  miniatera  and  members  of  all  evangelical  deuominationa.  When  the  secrebuy 
refused  to  antboriie  him,  aa  he  was  a,  atranger  suspected  of  holding  opinions  different 
from  those  entertained  by  the  parties  conducting  theae  meetings,  he  said  that  he 
could  produce  an  attestation  of  his  fitness  from  Mr.  Jenkinson  of  the  Garrubber's 
Close  meetings.  The  aecretary  agreed  to  authorize  him  ao  soon  as  he  i;iuue  with 
such  an  atteetatioo.  IVhen  the  case  was  reported  to  the  committee,  great  surprise 
was  ezpreaaed  that  any  gentleman  should  intrude  into  such  a  meeting  under  false 
pretences ;  but  the  secretary  remarked  that  it  was  in  keeping  with  t£e  doings  of 
the  party,  and  be  was  inatnicted  to  continue  his  vigilance.  Two  nights  thereafter, 
the  same  gentleman  crept  stealthily  into  the  anxions  meeting;  and  when  the 
secretary  observed  him,  he  demanded  his  attestation,  which  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  he  was  again  expelled. 

I  have  referred  to  this  case  the  more  particularly,  becnnse  the  circumstances 
were  known  to  a  large  committee  with  which  I  was  associated  for  four  weeks ;  and 
we  were  all  of  opinion,  that  bad  the  intruder  not  been  detected,  he  might  have 
seriously  injured  a  religious  movement  in  which  all  denominations  took  part,  and 
by  whidi  they  all  ultimately  profited.  Others  may  be  less  vigilant,  and  suffer 
from  an  excess  of  charity.  I  luiew  of  a  Plymouthiat  who,  by  denying  his  Church 
connection,  was  allowed  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  large  hall  of  a  Free 
Church.  At  the  seventh  meeting  he  distinctly  declared,  in  the  vei;  presence  of 
the  minister,  that  the  moral  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  Christians  '  as  a  rule  of 
life.'  Of  course  the  minister  felt  constrained  to  expose  the  Plymouth  error  at  the 
close,  and  the  speaker  immediately  left  the  place.  But  such  an  exposure  cannot 
be  made  without  some  undetdrable  disturbance  in  a  locality.  The  CburchM 
must  dthei  employ  their  own  evangelists,  or  at  least  ministers  must  take  car« 
that  Uiose  are  properly  authorized  whom  they  countenance.  Such  a  system  as 
Plymoutbism,  with  its  covert  and  cunning  operations,  is  unworthy  of  the  honoured 
name  of  Christian. 

The  great  conmiiaaion  entrusted  to  the  Christian  Church  is  the  world's  eonveision 
to  Grod — a  vast  and  noble  enterprise.  But  the  Plymouth  Brethren  let  the  world 
alone,  and  aim  at  dividing  the  Church,  and  they  tberebv  weaken  it.  They  '  regard 
it  as  their  business  to  dissever  the  people  of  God  from  all  visible  chnrch  connection.' 
It  was  recently  confessed  in  public  by  one  of  themselves  that  they  'only  seek  the 
good,  and  put  them  together,  leaving  the  bad  alone.'  *  Like  other  tronblers  of  society, 
they  live  on  the  industry  of  their  neighbours,  finding  it  eatiier  to  plnnder  the 
Church  than  to  gather  in  the  outcasts.  P.  M. 


Sb^c  (Sicantr. 

THE   ONE   VOICE, 

to  a  German  chnrch,  in  one  of  the  old  quaint  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
t  time  was  fading  over  the  old  buildings,  to  hear  an  organ.    The  bniliSag 
as  I  entered  it,  for  only  a  single  candle  strutted  with  the  gloom  that 
•  Eev.  H,  H.  IreUnd'a  Prina^et  and  Praetieef  nfBnthrm,  p.  Ba. 
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possesBed  the  aUlM  and  naTe,  the  oolumns  tmd  ardiea  and  old  moaumento,  and 
made  all  thinga  weird  and  epectral.  Some  hundred  people  aat  tiiere,  and  tha 
Btrange  thing  began  its  wouderfnl  work  of  sound,  calling  np  all  the  faculties  fiom 
their  chambers, — the  watchmen  of  the  aoul,— from  their  citadels  and  cells.  How  it 
groaned  through  the  old  building !  How  those  wonderful  sounds  throbbed  against 
the  pillars  and  shook  them,  and  rumbled  along  beneath  our  feet,  and  traTcUed 
tbriuiuglj  and  palpitatingly  overhead  among  the  arctjes ! 

You  know  what  an  organ  can  do, — how  it  can  sigh,  and  shout,  and  storm,  and 
rftge ;  and  bow  it  can  madden,  and  how  it  can  soothe.  And  then,  when  the  won- 
derful creature  I  was  listening  to  had  poured  out  these  preludes  of  its  power,  it 
began  to  utter  some  marvellous  delirium  of  music, — I  think  Mendelssohn's  Wal- 
purgis  Night.  It  imposed  on  the  imagination  the  whole  scenerf  of  a  wild  tempest 
— a  storm  of  nature  among  heaths  and  mountains  1  The  thunder  rolled  near  and 
far  among  the  crags,  the  rain  hissed  in  the  wind,  the  flash  of  the  lightning  went  bj 
you — the  storm  possessed,  it  overwhelmed  jou.  The  bloats  of  the  tempests  and 
the  bolts  of  the  Uiunder  were  like  giant  spirits  striving  together  in  night  and  soli- 
tude, while  fear,  and  tenor,  and  awe,  and  horror  held  revelrj  and  carnival.  And 
then  I  will  tell  you  what  came,— I  had  never  heard  it  before, — I  thought  it  was  a 
human  voice.  Amidst  the  hurricane  on  the  organ,  it  rose  so  clear,  so  calm,  so 
iaeffablj  restful  and  light,  so  high  over  the  surges  and  the  wailing  of  the  rain,  the 
thunder,  and  the  wind.  It  was  the  voz  humaiia  stop, — that  wondrous  simulation, — 
the  haman  voice  stop,  the  mightiest  marvel  of  all  the  artifices  of  music.  The 
Btorm  contmued,  hut  still  it  sang  on  and  rose  on  the  wings  of  light  and  of  sound, 
over  all  the  hurricanes  that  hurried  from  the  pipes  and  the  keys.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  One  Human  Voice  atop  in  time,  and  said ;  '  Why  do  the  htathea  rage,  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing  f  '  The  heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  u.tre  mnved:  He 
iillered  His  voice,  the  earth  Toetled.'  Amidst  the  crash  of  kingdoms,  thrones,  peoples, 
and  opinions, — amidst  panics,  and  horrors,  and  fears,  and  travails,  one  voice,  and 
only  one,  has  been  heard — one  human  voice — able  tosway  all  storms,  to  pierce  to  and 
sing  in  the  heavens,  high  above  those  lower  regions  whei%  the  tempests  have  their 
botne.  It  ia '  He  that  tittelh  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,'  who  h^th  spoken  to  us  by 
Hia  Son, — the  voice  including  every  human  chord;  '■In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
Iribuiation,  b'lt  in  me  y_e  shall  haee  peace ;'  '  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  gioe  gou  rest.' 
— Paiton  Hood's  Dark  Sayings  on  a  Harp. 

CONFESSION  TO  A  PRIEST. 

The  want  of  faith  manifests  itself  in  the  craving  which  is  felt  by  many  for  an 
opportunity  of  confessing  their  sins  to  a  priest,  with  lite  purpose  of  receiving  his 
absolution.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  strange  ignorance,  or  wilful  bllndnesa,  which  pre- 
vails in  a  certain  school  concerning  the  moat  notorious  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  that  auricular confessbn  not  only  finds  its  apologists,  but  even  its  eulogists, 
in  these  days — that  any  persons  should  long  after  it  for  their  own  edification — that 
any  should  speak  of  it  as  the  only  effident  means  for  building  up  tlie  whole  people 
in  ftuth  and  godlineaa.  An  efficient  instrument  it  certainly  is,  an  instrument  of 
awful  power ;  hut  it  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  terrible  curse. 
It  is  a  power  not  committed  to  man,  and  seems  like  some  magical  charm,  which 
man  is  not  fit  to  use,  and  which  he  can  hardly  attempt  to  uae  without  abusing  it. 
Twenty  yeara  ago,  if  any  one  had  to  speak  of  auricular  confessioQ,  he  would  hardly 
have  done  so  without  some  word  expressing  abhorrence.  If  any  person  was  euu- 
meraUng  the  evils  of  Popery,  foremost  well-nigh  in  the  list  would  have  stood  '  the 
abomination  of  auricular  confession.'  So,  too,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  abuses  which 
are  complained  of  in  Romish  countries  at  this  day,  and  its  abohtion  is  anxiously 
desired  ;  but  as  it  ie  the  main  prop  of  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  this  deaire  wiU 
be  hardly  accomplished,  unless  by  some  convulsive  struggle.  The  wish  for  it  now 
entertained  by  some  persons  in  England  arises,  1  said,  from  want  of  faith.  We  do 
not  feel  a  sufficiently  lively  aseurance  of  God's  presence,  of  Ilis  hearing  ua,  of  our 
having  gained  accesa  to  Him  through  Glirist  so  that  we  may  confess  our  sins  to 
Him,  and  of  His  readiness  to  forgive  the  bius  of  all  such  as  come  to  Him  with  peni- 
tent hearts,  in  the  name  of  His  Son.  .  .  .  Against  this  error  we  can  only  contend 
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by  pointing  ont  ita  otter  faJlacj,  ita  terrible  miichiefa,  and  the  evil  BOuroee  oat  of 
which  it  springs ;  ftnd,  on  the  other  hand,  by  increased  eamestiieta  &nd  diligence 
in  proel&imiDg  the  true  evangelical  doctrine,  of  forg^Tenen  granted  through  Cliriat 
to  all  Bueh  aa  seek  it  contritely  at  the  foot  of  His  croee. — Archi>eacon  Hake's 
Chargfi. 

^ome   Circle. 

VINEYARD    WOEK. 

BT   THE   REV.   J.    B.    SMITH,    GBEENOCE. 

viueyurd.'— Uait.  xn.  38. 

5 laced  in  Eden,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
lit  dress  the  plantB  thst  were  grown  np  j 
and  so  it  was  with  the  Tineyai-d  of  their 
hearts.  A  great  many  beaatifnl  plants 
were  in  it,  and  all  they  liad  to  do  was  to 
take  eare  of  them.  Bat  it  is  different 
with  ua.  No  grown  plants  are  in  onrsat 
first  ;  bat  the  seedH  of  many  are  there, 
and  some  not  of  the  right  sort ;  and  if  we 
allow  them  to  grow,  the  vineyard  will 
become  choked  with  thorns  and  thistles, 
and  wild  and  nozioos  weeds.  I  might 
speak  of  several  plants  which  grow 
from  the  bad  seeds,  but  will  mention 
only  one,  which  some  of  you  have  seen 
in  the  vineyard  of  your  neighbour,  and 
which,  perhaps,  your  neighbour  has  seen 
in  yours.  Its  name  is  selfishtieis.  Yoa 
know  what  it  is,  and  you  do  not  like  to 
look  at  it  as  it  grows  in  the  vineyard  of 
another.  It  is  growing  in  the  heart  of 
that  nice-lookiug  boy,  and  he  would  be 
as  nice  as  he  looks  if  it  were  rooted  out ; 
but  itis  spoiling  him.  He  does  not  care 
to  see  others  pleased,  he  thinks  only  of 
pleasing  himself  ;  he  would  rather  have 
his  sister's  toy  than  hia  own,  and  he  cries 
till  she  exchanges  tors  with  him ;  and 
then  he  is  not  pleased  fill  he  gets  both, 
and  holds  the  one  io  his  one  hand  and 
the  other  in  his  other,  and  feaste  his 
greedy  eyes  on  both— the  naughty  boy 
that  he  is.  And  it  is  aelfishness  that  is 
doing  it,  and  it  will  make  a  bad  man  of 
him  if  be  does  not  get  rid  of  it.  Is  the 
noxious  weed  appearing  above  groand  in 
your  vineyard  V  Tear  it  up  by  the  root 
and  throw  it  over  the  w^I,  and  let  it 
rot  on  the  highway,  or  cast  it  into  the 
fire  to  be  burnt.  Let  your  sister  keep 
her  toy,  and  give  her  yours  also  if  she 
wishes,  and  '  look  not  every  one  on  7.m  oicn 
Ihini/s,  but  every  one  atto  on  t)ie  Ihingg  iij 
others.' 

And  BO  I  might  speak  of  several  planta 
growing  from  the  good  seed,  but  here 
also  will  mention  only  one.  It  is  one 
that  vrill  not  grow  uolen  great  care  he 


'  Ban,  go  work  lo-day  in  my 
A  viNETASD  is  a  garden'  wh««  grapes 
grow.  There  were  many  vineyards  in 
Palestine  when  the  Jews  lived  in  it,  and 
so  we  read  much  of  grapes  and  vines 
and  vineyards  in  the  Bible.  In  this 
parable  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  father 
who  had  two  sons,  and  he  said  to  each 
of  them,  '  Go  work  to-day  in  my  vine- 
jrard.'  This  iswbat  the  heavenly  Father 
IS  saying  to  each  of  you.  He  has  given 
you  a  viu^srd  to  keep.  It  is  yourself, 
— your  mind  and  heart.  It  is  one,  hut  it 
takes  a  variety  of  iAapM;  perception,  by 
which  we  gather  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  around  ns  ;  jadgment,  by  which 
we  compare  one  fact  with  another  ;  me- 
mory, by  which  we  remember  the  facte 
we  gather ;  and  conscience,  by  which  we 
have  theknowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  it  takes  a  variety  o!  shades:  love 
and  hatred,  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and 
fear.  It  is  a  wonderful  vineyard,  and 
each  has  one  to  himself,  and  every  one 
is  very  like  every  other  ;  one  kind  of 
plant  grows  in  one  better  than  In  others, 
but  they  are  very  much  alike  when  the 
great  Proprietor  commits  them  to  our 
care.  If  your  parents  were  to  give  you 
a  garden  to  keep,  I  knowwhatvoumoat 
do  with  it  to  get  all  the  good  from  it 
you  could.  You  must  be  careful  to  put 
good  plants  into  it  and  take  the  weeds 
out  of  it,  to  prune  the  plants  and  water 
them,  to  fence  it  to  keep  any  one  from 
coming  into  it  to  wsste  it;  and  this  is 
what  you  are  to  do  with  the  vineyard 
God  has  given  you  to  keep,  this  is  what 
your  parents  and  teachers  most  earnestly 
desire  you  to  do,  and  it  is  of  this  that  I 
am  now  to  speak  to  yoa. 

I.  Plant  your  Vineyard  a,t!l. 
When  God  gives  it,  there  is  nothing 
seen  growing  in  it ;  it  looks  like  a  field 
that  has  just  been  ploughed.  But  there 
are  seeds  in  the  soil,  ami  these  will  take 
root  and  apring  up,  bearing  some  kind  of 
fruit    When   our   first   parental   were 
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taken  of  it,  and  one  whicb,  when  itdoee  do  not  remember  the  first  or  second,  or 
grow,  makes  the  whole  vinejard  pleasant  third  or  fourth,  but  the  fifth,  I  remember, 
to  the  eyes.  It  grows  in  the  vineyards  in  led  to  the  gallows.  The  ladder  is  shorter 
heavea,aiiditisittb&tmakeBthemloTel7.  that  leads  to  destruction.  The  first  step 
It  grew  in  Eden  till  our  first  parents  !sdisobedieucetopBreDtj!,andthesecona 
sinned ;  but  when  they  sinned,  its  leaves  disobedience  to  Giod,  and  the  one  is  as 
withered,  aud  it  drooped  and  died.  If  it  closely  connected  witii  the  other  as  stops 
■were  growing  in  every  vineyard  on  earth,  in  a  ladder.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of 
it  wou]d  make  the  wocld  fair  as  the  two  men  who  took  the  first  stop  when 
■vineyardof  theljDrd,  aud  thesongof  the  they  were  boys,  aud  the  Becond  when 
angels  when  Christ  was  born  would  be  they  were  men,  and  they  were  slain  by 
BUDgin  every  land  :  '  Glory  to  Godin  the  the  FliOistines  in  battle,  and  their  death 
highest,  artd  on  earth  peace,  good-mil  was  a  punishment  from  God  for  their 
toward  men.'  It  has  two  branches ;  one  wickedness.  They  were  priiats,  or,  as 
Btretohes  to  heaven,  and  creeps  up  the  we  would  say,  ministers  of  rehgion,  and 
throne  till  it  reet^  in  the  bosom  of  Him  the  sons  of  Eii  the  priest.  Many  a  one 
who  sits  on  it;  the  other  stretches  across  has  learned  disobedience  in  manhood  by 
the  earth,  and  people  find  shelter  under  failing  to  learn  obedience  to  his  parents 
it.  Its  name  is  love, — the  one  branch  in  youth.  Obedience  to  them  is  your 
love  to  Ood,  and  the  other  love  to  man.  first  duty,  for  by  their  commands  they 
It  is  an  evergreen,  blooming  all  the  year  are  training  you.  They  send  you  to 
round;  the  frosts  of  winter  cannot  kill  school  that  yol'  may  learu  ;  they  send 
it,  nor  the  storm  shake  off  its  fruit.  It  you  to  a  trade  that  you  may  learu ;  they 
ia  growing  in  the  vineyards  of  the  people  tell  you  God's  will  from  Hia  blessed  Book 
of  God,  filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  that  you  may  learn.  It  is  your  educa- 
and  satisfying  them  with  Its  fruit.  It  tion  they  seek  in  all  this,  and  you  are 
is  gladdening  the  homes  of  the  godly  to  attond  to  your  education  by  obeying 
poor,  and  it  is  inviting  the  ungodly,  them.  This  will  prepare  the  way  for 
whether  rich  or  poor,  to  admire  it  for  its  obedience  to  God  when  He  comes  to  you 
beauty ;  and  every  one  ia  commanded  to  and  says,  '  Sob,  daughter,  give  me  thine 
give  it  a  place  in  hia  vineyard;  'Thou  lieart,'' — eas  prepared  thewaywithaonie 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  of  you,  for  by  'their  training  you  have 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  If  been  brought  to  God,  you  are  numbered 
you  give  it  a  place  iu  yours,  and  take  among  them  that  fear  Hun,  and  if  you 
care  of  it,  it  will  beautify  and  bless  you,  are  soon  to  die  you  shall  go  to  be  with 
and,  like  the  child  Jesus,  you  will  grow  the  angela  who  '  do  His  conrmaiid'nents, 
'  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  hearkening  vnlo  the  voice  of  Bis  viord.' 
vilh  God  and  man.'  In  the  second  place,  you  are  to  seek  help 
„  ^  „.  J  „  from  God.  You  must  pray  as  well  as 
II.  DreM  your  Vineyard  well.  „(,rk,  and  he  only  who  prays  works 
Although  it  were  fair  as  Eden  be-  well.  You  know  that,  however  one 
fore  the  curse  fell  on  it,  it  would  soon  works  in  bis  vineyard,  the  rain  aud  the 
run  to  waste  if  you  did  not  toke  care  of  heat  must  come  from  heaven,  or  the 
it.  Ton  are  to  dress  and  keep  it,  by  plants  will  not  grow.  And  so  it  is  with 
obeying  your  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  vineyard  God  has  given  you  to  keep, 
begging  help  of  God.  In  the  first  place,  By  nature  you  are  dead  in  »n,  and  Hia 
you  are  to  learn  obedience.  This  is  the  Spirit  must  come  into  you  and  create 
first  and  last  lesson  in  the  school  of  life,  you  anew  in  Christ  Jesus.  You  have  a 
and  neither  the  boy  nor  the  man  can  hard  and  stony  heart,  and  He  must 
expect  to  succeed  or  deserves  to  succeed  break  it  and  pound  it  into  an  heart  of  ■ 
who  is  disobedient.  You  must  not  be  flesh.  You  ore  to  water  your  work  with 
angry  with  me  when  I  tell  you  the  your  prayers,  for  such  work  cannot  pros- 
truth  ;  and  whetlier  you  are  or  not,  I  per  unless  He  bless  it.  A  plant  cannot 
must  tell  you  that  you  cannot  take  care  grow  in  the  vineyard  without  the  rain, 
of  yonrselvea.  God  has  appointed  your  aud  the  divine  plant  of  love  cannot  grow 
parents  and  guardians  to  take  care  of  in  you  withoutthe  Spirit.  He  willcome 
yon;  and  as  Moses  was  in  the  place  of  if  you  ask,  for  He  is  promised  to  them 
God  to  Pharaoh,  so  are  they  to  you,  and  that  ask  Him.  The  apostle  Paul  tolls 
you  are  to  do  as  they  bid  you.  I  read  us  to  do  everything  by  prayer,  and  in 
somewhere  of  a  ladder  with  five  steps.  I  the  New  Testament  we  r^  of  one  who 
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did  80.     He  fed  fire  thonaand  -with  five  diem.'    The  teeoud  fence  ii  good  com- 

barley  loFiveB  and  two  Bmall  fiahea,  and  paniona.     However  fair  joiir  vinejord 

before  He  did  so  He  took  the  loavea  and  u  at  preeent,  it  will  not    contiiiue  bo 

fiahee  into  Hia  hands,  and  lifted  up  His  nnleaa  yon  aaaociate  wjth  those  who  are 

oj'ea  to  heaven  and  prayed.     He  went  to  cBTeful  about  theirs.     If  you   take   up 

the  grave  to  raiee  the  dead,  and  before  with  bad  companions,  you  mnat  go  with 

He  aaid  to  him  who  waa  lying  in  it,  them  where  yon  ought  not  to  go,   and 

*  Latanu,  comt  forth,'  He  prayed  to  Hia  speak  as  yon  ought  not  to  apeak,  and  do 

Father.    Of  whom  it  is  aaid,  that  ^He  aa  you  ought  not  to  do.    If  they  diaobey 

teenl  into  a  wount(V.n  to  pray,  and  con-  their  parenta,  they  will  havj  you  to  do 

tinned  all  n^kt  in  prayer  to  God.'    You  the  aame.     If  they  tell  lies,   they  will 

know  who  He  la.     It  is  Chriat,  who  has  have  you  to  do  the  same.    If  they  awear, 

left  ua  an  example  that  we  should  follow  they  will  have  you  to  do  the  same.     If 

Uis'atepa.     You  cannot  be  like  Him  in  theycheattheiremployers,  or  steal,  they 


working  miracles,  but  like  Him  you  can  will  have  yon  to  do  the  same.   And  i: 

pray  to  God  ;  and  He  will  hear  yon,  and  you  do  these  things,  the  hedge  will  be 

come  and  help  you  in  your  work,  and  broken   down,   and  the    goodly  plants 

make  your  heart  like  a  watered  garden,  trodden  under  foot,  and  your  vineyard 

whose  waters  fail  not.  will  become  the  den  of  every   unclean 

IT.    n,  .    .           T^          J      T.  beast      Ae  you  value   your   happiness 

III.  Protect  youT  Vineyard  loelL  y^^^   ^nd   hereafter,  take   care   of  the 

We  read  in  one  of  the  Paalma  that  company  you  keep.    Be  companions  of 

God  took  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  and  them  that  fear  God ;  and  if  ainners  en- 

plouted  it   in  Canaan ;  but  evil  times  tice  yon,  consent  not.     And  the  third 

cama  on  it.    The  hedges  were  broken  fence  ia  good  habilt.    You  must  have 

down,  and  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  habits  of  aome  aort.    If  yoo  learn  bad 

wasted  it,  and  the  wild  beaat  of  the  field  ones,  they  will  expose  you  to  Bin.    If 

devoured'it.    Evil  times  will  come  on  yon  learn  good  ones,  they  will  be  a 

your  vineyard,  and  you  must  hedge  it  strong     defence     against     temptation. 

round  with  a  fence,  to  keep  the  spoilers  '  Wkataoever  tking$  are  true,  tnkalsoeeer 

out  of  it.     I  mention  a  threefold  fence,  things  are  honest,  tehaieoeoer  thingi  are 

which,  if  you  build  and  keep  in  good  jual,  tehattoever  thitigt  are  pure,  whalso- 

repair,  will  make  it  secure.     The  first  ever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 

and  innecmOBt,  going  round  and  round  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue, 

the  heart  and  into  it,  is  '  good  desires,' —  and  if  there  be  any  praise^  think  on  these 

the  desiree  of  the  heart.     The  mischief  things,' 

begins  there.     Christ  aaya  that  '  out  of  Plant  your  vineyard  well,  by  rootiog 

the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts'     These  out  the  weed  of  eelfishnesa  and  planting 

lead  to  all  manner  of  wickedneaa,   and  the  plant  of  love.     Dress  and  keep  it 

Siu  are  to  watch  against  evil  thoughts,  well  by  obedience  to  parents  and  gnar- 

any  have  been  ruined  by  them.  A  boy  diaua,  and  prayer  to  God.    Protect  it 

seta  his  heart  on  doing  what  God  and  well  by  good  desires,  good  .companions, 

bis  guardians  tell  him  is  sin.     But  he  and  good  habits.    If  youdo  theaethings, 

WILL  do  it ;  and  he  does  it,  and  makes  a  God  will  bless  you  with  all  He  seea  good 

hole  in  the  fence,  and  the  apoiler  entera  for  you  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world 

and  deatruction  follows.    Men  are  weep-  to  come  with  life  everlasting.     "■  If  T/e 

ing  to-day  over  the  folly  of  their  youth,  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fail;  for  so 

Tbey  might  have  been  God-fearing,  God-  an  entrance  nhall  he  ministered  unto  you 

Sirotected  men  ;  but  they  broke  down  the  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  nj 

snoe,  and  '  the  u>ild  beast  has  devoured  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesas  Chnst.' 


€atxiBi^an'ittntt. 

QUE  THEOLOGICAL  CUERICULUM. 


Sir, — ^The  diacosaion  of  great  denomi-  liveningand enlightening.'  Theanbiect 
national  queations  in  the  Marjazine  is  a  opened  by  your  correspondent  of  last 
bealthfnl  sign,  and  may  be  both  '  en-     month  is  one  most  vital  to  onr  Chorcb, 
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ia  which  aot  only  'old  etudents'  and  in  the  remoTftI  of  the  motiTS  which  theee 

yonng.butmanyof  ourintelligentprivate  examinatiouB  gave  to   the  maintaining 

members,  are  beginning  to  take  a  deep  or  increadog   their  knowledge   of  tJie 

interest.    Ma;  yon  be  able  to  afiord  eeveral  departmenta  in  which  they  may 

space  for  ita  fuller  discussion,  and  find  have  excelled.      Many  still  think  that 

abundant  material !  the  advantages  of  our  present  system — 

In  regard  to  the  Buggestion  that,  keeping  our  students  so  long,  it  not  so 
where  desired,  satisfactoiy  examinations  continuously,  under  direct  theological 
should  be  accepted  instead  of  attendance  training,  and  requiring  our  miniHters  to 
at  public  classes,  our  reply  is,  both  are  be  students  of  the  higher  departments 
esBential.  Our  rising  ministry  must  be  of  sacred  literature  through  life — amply 
trained,  not  simply  crammed.  And  compensate  for  its  evils,  and  that  it  IB 
nothing  we  yet  know  of  can  furnish  a  rather  to  satisfy  those  ontside  our  corn- 
training  which  could  be  a  substitute  for  munlon  with  a  fairer  appearance,  than 
the  course  at  present  prescribed.  In  from  any  belief  in  ite  being  an  improve- 
coUege,  the  instructions  from  superior  ment,thatthelongerBaaaionsarede8ired. 
minds  in  hving  action,  instead  of  merely  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some 
from  dead  volumes,  and  the  mingling  in  force  in  this.  But  could  it  not  be  met 
competition,  social  debate,  or  private  byinoorporating,  as  far  as  possible,  some 
conversation  with  students — some  of  of  the  beet  features  of  the  old  system 
them  of  great  intellectual  power  and  with  the  new  ?  If  we  must  have  three 
promise  —  of  all  denominations  and  or  four  permanent  professors,  loosed 
nearly  all  prof ee^ons,  secular  and  sacred,  entirely  from  congregational  charges, 
are  often  not  less  vaJuable  in  their  re-  might  we  not  have  others,  subordinate 
salts  than  the  amount  of  classical  or  if  you  will,  appointed  from  time  to  time? 
philosophical  knowledge  acquired.  And  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  secure  the 
in  the  Divinity  Hall,  where,  if  the  sphere  swvices  of  two  or  three  ministers,  well 
ia  not  HO  varied,  the  intercourse  is  much  known  for  their  pulpit  gifts  and  critical 
closer,  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind  acumen,  to  bear  the  popular  discourses 
ia  even  more  powerful ;  and  the  general  of  the  students,  interspersing  at  the  same 
stimulus,  the  bracing  for  public  work,  tjme  general  homiletical  remarks,  deli- 
and  the  mutual  knowledge  acquired,  are  vering  addresses,  examining  on  works  on 
BDch  as  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  the  subject,  or  in  any  other  way  cou- 

The  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  genial  to  their  own  tastes  and  talents 
couise,  both  of  arts  and  with  divinity,  is  endeavouring  to  train  the  BtudentB  in 
undoubtedly  a  difficulty  of  many.  This  sacred  oratory?  These  ministers  might 
is  caused  mainly  by  our  long  recesses,  not  require  to  be  engaged  more  than  a 
But  if  our  General  University  Councils  month  or  so  each  in  succession,  as  pro- 
have  their  own  way,- — and  one  of  them  bably  two  or  three  months  during  the 
has  just  been  improving  the  presence  of  session  would  be  sufficient  for  their  de- 
an ex-premier  in  the  norLh  to  obtain  it,  partment.  The  appointment  might  only 
— the  arts  course  may  soon  be  ahortened  be  for  a  Bingle  year,  with  power  to  re- 
by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  summer  elect.  This  plan,  besides  having  other 
BeasionB,  which  those  who  wished  it  obvious  advantages,  would  enable  us  to 
could  embrace ;  and  our  Synod  has  vir-  retain  this  feature,  hitherto  so  valuable 
toally  resolved  that  our  long  Hall  recess  in  our  professorship,  of  our  theological 
shall  cease.  Three  sessions  of  five  training  being  conducted  by  men  en- 
months  each  will  probably  soon  take  gaged  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
theplace  of  five  with  two  months.  ministry,  and  that  in  a  depariaent  where 

This,  of  course,  will  involve  numerous  it  is  most  of  all  desirable. 

other  [Ranges,  such  aa  the  loosening  of  Let  me  venture  a  further  suggestion, 

ourprofessors  from  their  pastoral  charges.  Might  not  the  idea  of  obtaining  aid  from 

and  the  abandonment   of   our   present  our  ministerB  genersilly,  inthetnitionof 

scheme  of  presbyterial  superintendence,  the  Hall,  be  extended  to  other  depart- 

The  latter  change   especially  will  have  ments,  without  superseding  or  diminish- 

its  disadvantages.      The    studentfl  will  ing,  but  rather  increasing,  the  usefulness 

lose   something   by   being   withdrawn  of    the   permanent    professors?      The 

from  the  influence  of  the  varied  talents  lectureship  elsewhere  advocated  might 

distributed    thronghont    the    ministry ;  fit  in  eacii  year  immediately  after  the 

aiul  the  ministers  vill  lose  Bomething  course  on  preaching ;    and  might  not 
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some  of  our  meet  Bucceeefnl  BcholaTB  be 
appointed  to  Gonduct  classes  naiDlj  for 
the  grammatical  Btud;  of  the  sacred 
laoguages  ?  The  arrangemenli  with 
them  coald  be  the  same  aa  with  the 
other  colleagues  or  aaBistauta  we  have 
referred  to.  The  principle  of  division 
of  labour,  bo  valuable  aa  element  in  our 
presbytcrial  eiaminatione,  would  thus 
be  retaioed,  free  from  raaet  of  its  defects 
nnder  the  present  sratem.  Oar  students 
would  be  constantly  advanced  in  tbat 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  Biblical  criticism 
and  theology,  and  be  brought  into  fre- 
quent and  close  connection  with  the 
ablest  men  in  the  denomination.  Our 
prof  essoiB  would  be  enabled  all  the  more 


to  give  tiieir  undivided  attention  to  the 
hi^er  departments  of  their  respective 
chairs.  An  object  of  laudable  ambition 
would  be  opened  up  to  our  rising  mini- 
Btry,  leading  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  stndies  in  which  some  of  them  msy 
have  excelled,  exalting  the  atandaid  of 
scholarahip  throughout  the  Church,  and 
at  once  testing  and  training  those  who 
might  be  called  on  to  occupy  a  more 
perm&neot  position. 

With  all  respect  to  the  superior  wisdom 
being  bronght  to  bear  on  it,  these  sug- 
gestions aretbrovrnout  aaa  humble  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion,  from  yours, 

A  Non-aspirant  for  Office. 


JittEHi0enH.— Stititeii  ^nsbaterian  Cfeurci^. 


Aberdeen This    prcabjteTj    met    at 

Craigdam  on  4th  yoreDibeT  for  the  ordin- 
ation of  Mr.  D,  K.  Auchierlonie  to  the 
piatoral  charge  of  the  cangregation  there. 
There  were  present,  along  with  the  meni- 
bers  of  presbyter  J,  Kev.  Messrs.  D. 
M'Rae,  from  Glapfroiv;  John  Brand,  tmm 
Dundee  ;  George  Blatr  and  Jamei  Henrj, 
from  Bochan  ;  and  William  Simmers  and 
G.  O.  Greene,  from  Ban^hice;  also  Kev. 
J.  Fateraon,  of  the  Free  Church,  Old  Mel- 
drum.  The  ner.  Archibald  Yoang  of 
George  Street,  Aberdeen,  preached ;  Ibe 
clerk  narrated  the  tlcpa,  and  put  the  ques- 
tions of  the  formula  to  Mr.  Auchterlanie  ; 
the  Rer.  E.  Rankine,  Shiels,  ordained  and 
gave  the  charge  ;  and  Rev.  Matthew  Gal- 
braith,  Aberdeen,  addressed  the  conj^re- 
f;atton.  At  the  cioae  of  the  services  the 
members  of  the  church  gave  a  hearty 
welcome  to  their  new  pastor.  The  pres- 
bytery resumed  their  meeting,  when  Mr. 
AnchterlDnie'g  name  was  added  to  the 
roll.  Mr.  Aitken,  cunvener  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Christian  Work,  tabled  his  plan 
of  exchange  of  pnlpits  for  bringing  before 
the  churches  the  dut;  of  parents  is  train- 
ing their  children.  The  presbytery  sanc- 
tioned the  arrangements,  and  appointed 
them  to  be  carried  into  effect  during  the 
current  month.  A  large  and  interesting 
meeting  was  held  at  Craigdam  in  the 
evening,  presided  over  by  Rev.  J.  Ireland, 
and  addressed  by  Bevs.  W.  Aiilten,  John 
Brand,  George  Greene,  D.  M'iiae,  Mat- 
thew Galbraith,  and  Mr.  W«Btland,  Glas- 
gow. 

iJuntfce.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 


day, the  Slit  October— the  Rev.  John  A. 
Murray,  moderator.  Read  certilicales  on 
behalf  of  Messrs,  Duodas  and  Orr  from 
Professors  Eadie  and  Cairas,  and  On  be- 
half of  Mr.  John  M'Keniie  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Senior  Hall.  Assigned  sub- 
jects of  discourse  to  all  the  students  within 
the  bonnds.  Heard  the  trials  for  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Andrew  Garter,  A.M.,  with 
which  the  presbytery  expressed  much 
sstisfactiou.  Appointed  his  ordination  to 
bo  on  the  Ilth  Moveraber.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
elder,  directed  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  the  irregular  attendance  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  moved,  'That  the  presbytery 
regrets  the  absence  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery  during  the  discus- 
sion of  important  busicess,  and  urgently 
press  upon  them  the  propriety  of  regular 
attendance;'  which  was  adopted. —  This 
presbytery  again  met  at  Brougbty- Ferry, 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  November. — Rev. 
Alexander  Jack,'  moderator.  Were  pre- 
sent as  corresponding  members.  Dr. 
Frew,  St.  Ninians ;  Messrs.  M'Bwan  and 
Young,  Bdinbargh ;  Rntherford,  Aber* 
deen;  and  Brown,  of  Perth  presbytery, 
Afier  sermon  by  Mr.  Murray,  Mr  Andrev 
Carter,  A.M.,  was  set  apart  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  office  of  the  mioiatry  in  the 
second  congregation  Brougbty -Ferry.  Dr. 
Frew  introduced  Mr.  Carter  to  his  new 
charge  on  Sabbath,  the  16th  of  November. 
This  is  a  very  baimonioua  settlement. 

DutiferTiUine. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  4th  November— Rev.  Mr.  Welch,  mo- 
derator. In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Synod,  the  presbytery 
agreed  tbat  each  minister  should  hold  a 
week  of  meetings  in  his  congregatioa— 
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promoting  the  spiritoal  iateresti  of  the 
Bgricnltural,  m[ninf;,  and  iron-working 
population,  it  was  agreed  to  offer  the  fol- 
loniag  snggegtion  to  the  Home  Board: — 
'That  the  work  shonld  be  carried  on  by 
persons  speeially  qaatiiied  and.  constantlj 
resident  in  the  district,  with  occasional 
Tisits  from  S^nodical  agents.'  The  dert 
reported  that  the  Home  Board  bad  granted 
the  snm  of  £40  for  the  miwionarr  to  be 
appointed  for  Crossgates.  Mr.  William 
Smith  was  appointed  for  Lochgelly,  and 
the  Cotamittee  was  empowered  to  appoint 
the  one  for  CrosBgates.  Took  up  the 
Synod  remit  anent  the  inperintendence  of 
jonng  people,  and,  after  full  considera- 
tion, it  waa  agreed  to  approve  generallj 
of  the  recoramendalions  submitted  by  the 
Synod's  Committee,  to  instruct  sessions  to 
carry  them  oat  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
Dunrermline  brethren  to  appoint  a  com- 
inittee  of  snperintendence  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  echeme.  Appointed  next 
meeting  to  be  held  an  Tuesday,  the  13lh 
January  1BT4,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

IreUaid.  — This  presbyterymetatBelfast, 
30ih  September— Hev.  Walter  Buchan, 
moderator.  Mr.  Qray  reported  that  he 
had  moderated  in  a  call  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Belfast  congregation  held  on  the  even- 
ing oi  lOib  September.  He  staled  that  a 
call  had  been  given  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Macfar- 
lane,  preacher,  and  that  Mr.  James  Green 
had  protested  against  the  call,  Mr.  Gray's 
proceedings  were  approved  of.  The  call, 
signed  by  thirty  -  three  merobers  and 
twenty-eight  adherents,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  Messrs.  J.  S.  Mann,  J.  Duff,  and 
W.  Speira,  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  congregation,  appealed  \a  support  of 
the  call,  and  Mr.  James  Green  in  support 
of  his  protest,  who  were  sereratly  heard. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mair,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Scott,  and  nnaoimoualy  agreed  lo, 
that  the  presbytery  dismiss  the  protest 
and  sustain  the  call.  Against  this  deci- 
sion Mr.  Green  protested,  and  appealed  to 
the  Synod.  Trials  for  ordination  were 
appointed  to  Mr.  Macfarlane  in  the  event 
of  his  accepting  the  call. — This  presbytery 
met  again  at  Belfast,  2Ist  October.  Bead 
letter  from  Mr,  James  Green,  withdraw- 
ing his  protest  and  appeal  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  presbytery  sustaining  the 
call  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Macfariane.  The  pres- 
bytery then  resumed  consideration  of  the 
Synod's  remit  on  Union  in  England. 
Aiier  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  Follow- 


remit  of  Synod  anent  Union  in  England, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  jndi- 
cions  to  press  on  the  proposed  union  at 
present,  on  account  of  the  existing  diver- 
sity of  views  among  the  ministers  and 
congregations  of  onr  Church  in  England  ; 
and  therefore  they  would  earnestly  re- 
commend a  return  to  the  original  plan  of 
union  between  the  English  Presbyterian 
Chnreh  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chnrcb  as  a  whole.'  Mr.  Scott  reported 
that  he  had  received  from  the  Rev.  Peter 
Mac  Do  wall  the  minute  of  meeting  of 
Committee  on  Union  in  Ireland,  held  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  of  Synod,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Mr,  MacDowall,  asking 
information  as  to  the  presbytery's  deal- 
ings with  the  two  bodies  with  which 
union  is  contemplated,  as  to  when  and 
where  the  Union  Committees  of  the  nego- 
tiating Churches  ought  to  meet.  Mr. 
Scott  was  directed  to  forward  to  the  Rev. 
Dr,  Knox  a  copy  of  the  minute  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  MacDowall,  and  call 
his  attention  to  the  words  at  the  close  of 
the  Synod's  resolution  on  Union  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  pre  v  ion  sly  forwarded. 
Mr.  Scott  was  also  directed  to  inform  Mr. 
MacDowall  what  the  presbytery  had  done 
in  connection  with  union.  The  Rev.  W. 
Cuthbertson,  Portadown,  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Belfast,  On  23d  December. 

Keleo.—Tiie  nsual  meeting  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  Oct,  21.  The  Kev.  Mango  Giff'en, 
Morebattte,  was  appointed  moderator  for 
the  current  twelve  months.  The  Rev. 
James  Jarvie  was  re-appointed  clerk,  and 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Ritchie,  Yetholm,  trea- 
surer, for  the  ensuing  year.  Commis- 
sioners appeared  from  the  East  United 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  Kelso,  and 
submitted  a  petition,  praying  Ibe  presby- 
tery to  grant  the  moderation  of  a  call  to  a 
colleague  to  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
James  Jarvie,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
majority  of  the  congregations  reported 
that  they  had  forwarded  to  the  treasurer 
the  annual  contributions  to  the  Synod's 
General  Fund,  and  Ibe  remaining  congrega- 
tions that  their  attention  was  being  called 
to  the  claim.  Copies  of  the  report  of  tiie 
Sabbath  Alliance  of  Scotland  for  1873 
were  forwarded  by  the  secretary  for  dis- 
tribution. A  letter  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  read,  calling  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  home  evangelization,  when  Hev, 
Mr.  Rogers,  as  convener  of  the  presbytery 
committee  on  this  subject,  suhitiiited  the 
following  motion;  —  'The  presbytery, 
having  bad  their  attention  called  to  the 
minute  of  last  Synod  on  the  subject  of 
home  evangelization,  agreed  to  recom- 
mend (0  the  various  sessions  to  take  the 
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ume  Into  tbeir  esmeat  coniiderBtlDD,  in  tiooal  clerk  of  Synod  be  sppointed.    TfaeT- 

order  tfatit  immediate  &rrangeineDt«  m»  aliaapprovedof theaecond,lliattheiRla>ieB 

be  made   for  carrying  oni    tbe   Synod i  of theclerkiihall beincreaaedBsthe Synod 

recammendation,  if  at  all  practicabla,  and  (ball  determine,  but  oodeT  the  limiution 

to  report  to  next  meeliaf:  of  preibytery  adopted  by  Synod  1BT2,  that  notice  shall 

«bal  arrangement!  they  have  made,  and  be  giren   to  pieabyteries  at  least   three 

whether  they  dwire  to  srail  tbemBelTea  of  moniba  in    adrance  of  any  pioposal  to 

the  preabylery'a  aid  in  carrying  them  ont.'  make  inch  an  increase.    Tbe  third  reeom- 

Tbe  ReT.  J.  Jarrie  moved,  and  the  Ber.  mendation,  that  the  Committee  on  Bills 

Henry  Renlon  seconded,  ibe  adaption  of  and  OTerlorea  be  reduced  to  one-half  ill 

tbe  above  moiion,  which,  after  a  length-  present  natnben,  they  deem  anealled  for. 

ened  disca^aion,  waa  iinanimonaly  agreed  In  tbe  fourth  they   concur,   that,  aa  an 

to-    The  Ker.  Henry  Benton   proposed,  altimate  arrangement,  tbe  office  of  clerk 

'That  the  presbytery  recommend  to  the  of  the  CommitteeoD  Bills  andOTertnres  be 

sereral  kirk-aesBtona  to  provide,  where  it  discoDtiDned,  and  an  honorary  conTeoer 

bu  not  been  already  observed,  for  a  aer-  of  said  committee  be  appointed,  to  take 

vice  of  apecial  ibankagiving  to  Gtid  for  charge  of  the  preparation  and   introdac- 

Bia  goodneaa  In  the  late  barvrat.'    Mr.  T,  lion  of  the  Synod'a  businesa,  the  Synod 

Kirkup,  M.A^  student  of  divinity  of  the  clerka  rendering  tbe   convener  and    the 

fifth  year,  who  bad  gone  to  Germany  for  committee  all  the  clerical  assistance  that 

the  winter,  applied  to  be  taken  on  iriala  may  he  required.    The  fifth  recommenda- 

for  licence  on   hia  retnm,  and  anbjecLB  lion    the    preabytery  propose   to   modify 

were  appointed    to   him   in   the  varion)  thna : — 'That   the  wbole  of  a    forenoon 

branches.— Tbia  preabytery  again  met  on  aedemnt  on  Wedneaday  or  Thonday  be 

the  IBth  fiovemher — Rev.  Hnn);o  Oiffen,  given  to  the  misaionary  boainess  of  tbe 

moderator.     The  Sev.  John   Folaon  re-  Synod,  embracing  the  deaignation  of  tbe 

ported  hi*  procednre  in  the  moderation  of  members  of  tbe  Board  of  Missions,  tbe 

the  call,  on  the  3d  inatant,  in  tbe  East  reports  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Secre- 

Coagregaiion,  Eelio,  for  one  to  be  col-  tariea,  the  report  of  tbe  Committee  on 

leagne  to  the  Be*.  James  Jarvie,  which  Correspondence  with  Foreign  Chnrchea, 

had  tnmed  oat  bj  a  targe  majority  in  the  reception  of  foreign  depnties,  and  ad- 

favonr  of  Mr.  R.  Charles  Inglia,  preacher,  dresaea  by  them  and  otbera  on  the  subject 

Commissioners  from  the  congregation  ep-  of  misaions.'    The  siKlh  recommendation, 

peared  to  proaecnte  the  call,  and  laid  a  affecting  the  adjuatment  of  tbe  roll  of 

petilion   on    the   table   craviilg  that    the  canaes,  they  deem  nnneceaaaiy ;  bnt  they 

presbytery  would   be   pleased   to  suatain  agree  with  the  gerenth,  that  the  standing 

the  call,  and  proceed  therein  according  to  order  which  reqnirea  the  Synod  to  adjourn 

tbe  rules  of  tbe  Chnrcb.     The  call  was  at  nine  o'clock  r.M.,  nnleea  it  be  carried 

signed  by   152  members    and   11   adhe-  otherwise  hy   a  special  vote,  should   be 

lenta.    It  was  agreed  cordially  to  austain  rescinded.    They  also  approve  of  the  stig- 

Ihe  call,  and  the  commissioners   having,  geation  that  the  Synod  sboald   hold  its 

St  the  request  of  the  conrt,  submilt^  first  meeting  annually  at  one  o'clock  in- 

tbe  terms  of  agreement  unanimously  come  ulead  of  six  ;  and  as  to  the  auggeatiou  of 

to  with  Mr.  Jarvie  as  to  the  allocation  of  convening  annnally  on  a  Tharaday  instead 

the  work  betireen  the  senior  and  junior  of  a  Monday,  and  taking  np  tbe  principal 

pastors,  tbe  same  waa  recorded,  and  the  bnaineas  during  the  aecond  week,  the  prea- 

preabytery  ezpreased  satisfaction  with  tbe  byierj  wonld  prefer  that  an  attempt  be 

entire  arronitements.    The  arrangements  made  to  Eniah  the  bosinesa  in  one  week, 

by  aeasions  for  holding  evangelietic  meet-  closiag  on  Friday  night.    The  coneddera- 

ings,  in  so  far  aa  these  had   been  made,  tion   of  the  remit  anent   Bepreaentaiire 

were  reported    and    approved   of.      The  General  .Assembly  waa  delayed  until  next 

clerk    was    antboriied    to    transfer    Mr.  meeting,  which  was  appointed  for  tbe  S3d 

Robert  M'Maater,  stndent  of  divinity,  at  day  of  December. 

his  own  request,  from  this  preabytery  to  Kinroti. — This  presbytery  met  at  Mil- 

that  of  Paisley  and  Greenock.    The  pres-  natborton  the  lllh  November— tbe  Bev. 

bytery    took  into   cons ideral ion    the  ad  William   M'Qaeen,   moderator.      A  call 

interim  mlea  and  queries  sent  down   by  from  the  congregalioD  of  Einroaa  East  to 

Synod,  in  the  case  of  tbe  admiaaion  of  Mr.  William   Dnncan,   probationer,   was 

ministers  and   probationers    from    other  laid  on  the  table  and  SDStained,  and  sub- 

Chnrcbes,  and    approved  of   the    same,  jects  of  trills  in  the  event  of  bis  kccept- 

Considered  also  the  remit  from  Synod  on  ance  of  tbe  call  were  prescribed.     Tbe 

the  snbject   of   Synod  clerkships.     Tbe  remit  of  Synodon  the  qaestionofa  repre- 

recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  aentative  aasembly  was  considered,  when 

gone  over  fertafint.    Tbe  preabytery  con-  it  waa  agreed  to  report  that  this  presl^- 

curred  with  tbe  first,  namely,  that  an  oddi-  tery  deems  it  inexpedient  in  present  cir- 
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I  to  alter  the  eonstilntion  of  the 
supreme  court.  Appointed  next  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  sane  place  on  the  SOch 
December. 


There  waa  presented  a  report  of  the 

of  the  trust  deed  of  the  cangregalion  of 
Whitby.  It  was  agreed  to  appoint  a 
larger  committee,  to  inquire  further  into 
tht:  whole  matter  of  the  tille-deeda,  and 
also  into  the  whole  present  circumslanees 
of  the  congregation.  Appointed  Rev.  R. 
A.  Watson  to  moderate  in  a  call  at  Red- 
car,  [he  congregation  undertaking  to  pay 
a  stipend  of  £300.  Appointed  also  an. 
interim  seBsion,  and  sanctioned  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  congregation.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Hume  Cotomiitee  had 
made  a  grant  of  £15  to  the  congregation 
of  Middleaborough  for  carrying  on  evan- 
gelistic HOik,  and  that  one  of  the  Sjnod'i 
evangelists  had  been  sent  to  labour  for 
three  months  in  connection  with  the  con- 
gregation of  Dnrham.  It  wag  agreed  to 
overture  the  H^nglisb  Sjnod  to  express  its 
approbation  of  the  arraagement,  that  when 
a  congregation  Snds  it  inexpedient  to 
gend  one  of  its  number  to  sit  in  presby- 
tery, it  should  appoint  an  elder  (rum  an- 
other copgregation. — TLe  presbytery  met 
4tlt  November — liev.  B.  Leitch,  modera- 
tor. Rev,  W.  Salmoud,  convener  oi  the 
committee  appointed  to  make  ioijuiry 
into  the  circumsiancea  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Whitbj,  and  tbe  nature  and  cus- 
tody of  the  trust  deed,  presented  the 
report.  After  deliberation,  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  record  tbe  following  deliverance  i 
'  Thank  the  Committee  for  their  diligence, 
and  especially  Kev.  T.  Campbell,  who  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  bad  visited 
Whitby,  and  who  had  sent  so  careful  a 
report.  And  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that 
the  seceding  party  are  now  formally  under 
the  supervision  of  the  English  Piesby- 
terian  Fresbytery  of  Newcastle;  that  there 
is  a  membership  of  upwards  of  fifty  per- 
sons ;  that  the  attendance  is  fairly  propor- 
tioned lo  the  membership;  tbat  peace 
seems  to  reign  in  the  congregation,  with 
confidence  in  tbe  minister  and  attachment 

of  the  congregation  have  Dot  suffered  by 
the  recent  eeceision,  but  reveal  a  hopeful 
Bpiiit  of  liberality,  the  presbytery  agree 
to  ceaae  from  all  farther  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  congiegaiion, 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  a  day  of 
spiritual  prosperity  may  speedily  dawn 
upon  minister  and  people.'  further,  in 
regard  to  tbe  question  of  the  title-deeds, 
ibe  preibytary  agreed  to  request  that  a 
copy  of  toe  tinat  de«d  be  banded  to  tba 


Committee,  that  lliey  may  examine  it  and 
report  on  its  nature  to  next  meeting. 
Bev.  Jobu  Thomson  gave  notice  that  at 
■next  meeting  be  would  cali  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
presbytery  in  acceding  to  the  petition  of 
the  Receding  party  in  Whitby  without  am- 
""""'■        "■■        the  presbytery.      ""    " 

the  table  a  call  addressed  to  Mr.  James 
Orr,  signed  by  thirty-ooe  members  and 
sixteen  adherents.  The  moderator's  con- 
duct was  approved  and  the  call  sustained. 
Read  also  a  petition  from  congregation  of 
Redcar  to  the  Mission  Board,  praying 
that  a  grant  be  made  tbem  of  from  £300 
to  £350,  to  enable  tbem  to  make  tlie 
necessary  alierations  in  that  place  of  wor- 
ship. It  was  agreed  to  transmit  and 
cordially  recommend  the  petition.  Trans- 
mitted also  a  petition  to  the  Manse  Board 
bata  congregation  of  Middlesborough, 
praying  that  a  grant  be  made  them  in 
ereclioQ  of  a  manse.  Mr,  T.  Young  gave 
notice  of  the  following  motion :— 'That  tbe 
Nawoastle  Presbytery  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  records  its  thankfulness 
to  the  Head  of  tbe  Chntch  for  the  increase 
of  godliness  which  He  has  granted  to 
Newcastle  and  neiehbourhood  witbin  tbe 
last  two  months,  and  regards  such  increase 
as  supplying  an  additional  incentive  to 
renewed  exertion  in  preaching  the  gospel ; 
and  humbly  prays  that  it  may  please  God 
greatly  to  extend  and  deepen  this  good 
work  among  tbe  people  of  the  Newcas^e 
Presbytery.' 

Pauley  and  Qrtenock. — This  preebyiety 
met  in  Paisley,  Slst  October.  Oranted 
moderation  to  Bridgend,  Dumbarton,  The 
membership  is  367;  the  stipend  offered, 
£230  and  manse,  with  £30  for  various 
expenses,  A  call  to  Mr,  John  Campbell, 
from  St.  Andrew  Square,  Greenock,  was 
sustained.  The  report  of  a  committee  on 
proposed  rules  anent  superintendence  of 
young  persons  was  adopted,  with  some 
alteraiions.  The  report  au^csts  a  great 
curtailment  of  tbe  proposed  rules.  The 
Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  reported 
tbey  bad  made  arrapgements  to  hold  a 
conference  of  sessions,  managers,  and 
members  of  the  Church  generally,  with 
teachers  in  Paisley,  in  the  evening,  willi  a 
view  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
Sabbath  schools, 

/"ertA.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
I4th  October,  and  was  constituied  by  Mr, 
Thomas  Miller,  moderator  pro  Cent.  Mr. 
Wardrop  was  appointed  moderator  for 
the  next  twelve  montbg,  and  look  tbe 
chair  accordingly.  Bead  letter  of  Home 
Secretary,  intimating  that  it  falls  to  the 
presbytery  lo  nominate  an  ddei  or  other 
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member  to  lerre  In  the  Hiiiion  Board  far 
tbe  Tour  jean  ending  Haj  1876,  and 
agreed  to  make  thu  nominftlion  at  next 
ordiaarr  roeeliag.  Read  letter  of  Mr. 
Granger,  inCimaliag  hii  cordial  acceptance 
pf  the  call  rrom  the  congregation  of 
Coapar-Angai  to  be  eoUeagne  and«Boce(- 
«or  to  Dr.  Hanhall.  Bead  petition  Tor  a 
moderation  from  the  congregation  of  Pit- 
rodie,  oCFeiing  a  uipead  of  £80,  with 
manie  and  garden.  Appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  tbii  cue,  to  eommnni- 
cate  as  the^  may  lee  oanie  with  the  con- 
(pregation  of  Pitrodie  and  the  Home 
Committee,  and  to  adnae  the  preibyterj 
at  ita  next  meeting  how  the  petition  ought 
to  be  diiposed  of.  Mr.  Granger  deliveiad 
alt  his  triaU  for  ordination,  which  were 
Koatained;  and  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  the  S8th  ioitaat — 
Mr.  Scotland  to  preach,  Mr.  Uonieton  to 
ordain  and  addreaa  Mr.  Granger,  and  Mr. 
M'Owan  to  addreia  the  congregation. 
Bead  letter  of  Home  Secretarj  reportinff 
arrangement  for  mpplement  of  stipend, 
in  the  case  of  the  congregations  in  the 
preabjter;,  previous  arrangement*  with 
whom  terminated  on  the  31st  Marcb. 
Bead  letter  of  Mr.  Morgan,  stating  that 
the  managers  of  Newbni^b  congregation 
consider  it  impossible  for  the  congregation 
tofnlfil  the  Committee's  arrangement  with 
regard  to  it.  Agreed  to  express  satisfac- 
tion geneiallj'  with  tbe  arrangements  re- 
ported, BCi^ompanied  with  great  regret 
that  the  managers  of  Newburgh  congrega- 
tion have  not  acceded  to  the  arrangement 
in  regard  to  it.  InBtmcled  the  tuerk  to 
intimate  to  the  Home  Committee  the  prea- 
bfterj's  readiness  to  eo-op^ate  in  any 
measures  that  ma;  now  be  jndged  necea- 
garj  in  dealing  with  the  Nenbnrgb  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Wardrop  reported  from 
tbe  committee  appointed  lo  matnre  a 
motion  on  Disestablishmeat,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  tbe  report  lie  on  the  table. 
Appointed  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of 
(he  presbjCerj  to  be  held  on  tbe  2d  Oe- 
eember. — The  presbyter;  met  at  Coopar- 
Angus  on  ihe  SSth  October,  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Granger.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  of  the  presbytery, 
and  of  corresponding  members  from  the 
presbyteries  of  Dundee  and  Hamilton. 
The  services  were  conducted  according  to 
appointment;  and  Mr.  QranEer  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry, 
and  10  the  pastoral  inepection  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Co  npar. Angus,  aa  colleagne 
and  succesaor  to  Dr.  MarahalL  There 
was  a  frnit  loiree  in  the  church  in  the 
eTcning,  Dr.  Marahall  in  the  chair.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Bert.  T. 
Anderson,  Hamilton ;  A.  Pettigrer,  Bal- 
beggie ;  A.  Donaldson,    Stratbaren ;  H, 


Faterson,  Stonehonte ;  J.  Brand,  Dnndee ; 
and  J.  Clark,  Aberaethy.  '  On  tbe  follow- 
ing Sabbath  Mr.  Granger  was  introdaced 
to  his  charge  by  the  Bev.  William  Thom- 
■on,  Plantation  Boad  Church,  Oloagow. 

Stiriing. — This  preibyterr  met  on  the 
7tb  October— the  Bev.  W.  Galletly,  mode- 
raior.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bev. 
A.  F.  Knox,  Viewfleld,  accompanied  by  a 
medical  certillcate,  stating  that  he  was 
laid  aside  by  illness  and  would  not  be  able 
to  resume  his  duties  for  some  time,  and 
reqnestinic  the  presbytery  to  supply  hii 
pnlpit.  The  presbftsir  deeply  sympa- 
tbiied  with  Mr.  Enox  in  his  illness,  and 


pointed  subjects  of  diaeourses  to  the 

dents  in  the  presbyter*,  namely,  to  Hr.  B. 
J.  R.  Cowan  and  Mr.  George  Arnold. 
The  report  of  the  Erangelistic  Committee 
was  read  by  the  Rer.  A.  X.  Dick,  con- 
vaner.  It  stated  that  a  circular  had  been 
issued  to  all  (he  aessions,  and  that  favour- 
able  replies  anent  the  proposed  services 
had  been  received.  With  reference  to 
the  rating  of  congregations  for  the  Synod 
Fund,  the  presbytery  nnanimonsly  ob- 
jected to  the  sacramental  expenses  being 
reckoned  as  stipend.    The  anditon    i  - 


Kebo.~-VT.  B.  C.  IngUs,  called  oi 
colleague  and  successor  to  Bev.  J.  Jarvie, 
Sd  November. 

Kinrost,  Eatt — Mr.  William  Duncan, 
called  4ih  November. 

Bedtar.—iir.  Jsmes  Orr,  called. 

EcRnbvrgh,  Bote  Slrttt.—Rev.  F.  Fer- 
guson, Dalkeith,  called  ITth  November. 

Edinburgh,  Lamiston.~Bev.  R.  Whjte, 
M.A.,  PoUokahaws,  called  as  colleague 
and  successor  to  Bev.  D.  Croom,  IBtb 
November. 


Coupar-Amut.^iSt.  T.  Gb'anger,  or* 
dained  as  colleagne  and  sncoeuor  to  Dr. 
Marshall,  18 lb  October. 

Oraigdam. — Mr.  D.    K,  Anchterlonie, 

ordained  4th  November, 

Brcmghfy-F^ny. — Mr.  A.  Carter,  MA^ 
ordained  lllh  November. 


The  Bev.  Hugh  Barr  died  at  Eettls, 
9(b  November. 

Be*.  D.  Connel  died  at  BorrowMoaih 
Deis,  ITth  November. 
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The  Rer.  Thomas  Swan,  Hairton, 
Marjkirk,  died  oa  the  SOth  Ociober,  in 
the  39th  year  oF  his  age,  and  ISth  of  liie 
ministr;. 


CHUUCH : 

Thb  United  Presbjteriaii  Chorch  at  "Wlt- 
lington  Quay,  near  Newcastle,  wss  re- 
opened for  public  worsbip  on  Thursday 
the  16tli  nit.,  after  having  nndergone 
extensive  aiteralions.  The  opening  ser- 
ine bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmond,  London, 
And  on  Sahbatb  by  the  Rev,  E.  W.  Thom- 
Boa,  Kira,  Duoooa.  The  collectioaa  taken 
at  these  services  exceeded  £80. 


Tbb  semi-jabilee  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith's 
pastorate  ol  Union  Street  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Greenock,  was  celebrated 
-by  services  on  Sabbath,  November  ad, 
when  FroFessorM'Micbael  preached ;  and 
by  a  meeting  in  the  Temperance  Jnstitnte 
on  Monday  evening,  November  3d,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  the  coagregatioa 
and  firiands,  and  miDisters  of  onr  own 
and  other  denominations.  Frofessors 
Eadie  and  M'Michael,  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
Revs.  William  M.  Halley,  Dnmbarton; 
Danlop,  KilmaroTiock ;  Wm.  Laaghton, 
of  tbe  Free  Chnrch  ;  and  J.  U.  Jarvie, 
of  the  Congregational  "Chorch,  Greenock, 
took  part. 

Mr.  SuiTH  said :  Oa  snch  an  occa- 
eioD  as  ibis  it  will  be  expected  ibst  I 
say  something  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
gregalion  from  The  time  that  I  was  or- 
dained over  it.  The  call  presented  to  me 
was  Dnanimons,  and  it  was  signed  by  S77 
members  in  fall  commnnion.  Absence 
from  borne  and  other  causes  might  prevent 
some  from  signing  it.  There  would  be 
about  300  names  on  the  communion  roll 
at  (he  date  oF  my  ordination.  There  have 
been  added  during  my  ministi;  1BS9,  and 
removed  by  death  or  otherwise  B4S,  leav- 
ing on  tbe  roll  at  the  present  date  944,  40 
of  whom  signed  my  call.  There  has  to  be 
added  to  this  60  members  in  the  mission 
station,  Smith's  Lane,  making  a  total 
of  604  members  in  full  communion  under 
the  care  of  the  session  —  a  fraction 
more  than  twice  tbe  number  at  tba 
commencement  of  my  ministry.  As  a 
congregation,  we  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  rather 
more;  for,  large  as  has  been  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  Greenock,  it  has  not 
doubled  since  the  year  1843.  A  few  months 
ago  the  seasion  took  statistics  of  the  chil- 
dren connected  with  the  congregation,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  number  of  baptised 
penoaa  not  in  full  eommaiiiou  was  jost 


about  equal  to  tbe  number  in  fall  eotn- 
m onion.  Supposing  they  average  the 
same  in  the  mission  charch, — and  no  doubt 
the  proportion  of  members  not  in  fall 
communion  is  greater  there, — but  reckon- 
ing it  tbe  same,  the  number  of  souls  com- 
mitted Co  the  spiritual  oversight  of  this 
congregation  is  upwards  of  1200.  T  re- 
member that  when  I  was  called  the  con- 
gregation was  well  reported  of  for  its 
liberality  and  its  missionary  spirit.  The 
revenoe  for  tbe  support  of  ordinances 
was  derived  from  aeat-rents  and  church- 
door  collections  and  quarterly  collections. 
After  a  time  the  quarterly  colleciiona 
ware  discontinued,  1  understand  it 
is  proposed  to  revive  this  mode  in  the 
form  of  an  sanual  collection,  and  I  hope 
the  proposal  will  be  carried  out.  It 
will  do  the  congregation  good.  Contri- 
butions for  mission  work  were  collected 
in  tbe  plate  at  tbe  weekly  prayer  meetings. 
Part  of  this  went  to  the  payment  of  Mr, 
Borland's  salary,  tbe  town  missionary, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Congregation  at, 
Baptist,  and  United  Presbytenan  congre- 
gations In  town,  and  the  rest  to  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Synod. 
About  the  time  of  my  ordination,  female 
collectors  were  appointed  to  go  through 
the  congregation  and  collect  for  missions, 
and  this  method  has  been  continued  till 
the  present.  In  1849,  the  second  year  of 
my  ministry,  some  of  tbe  members  aub- 
Bcribed  for  the  support  of  a  missionary  to 
labour  hi  a  destitute  pnrt  of  the  town, 
where  tbe  congregation  had  carried  on  a 
tract  distribution  agency,  and  hoasc-to- 
b on se visitation,  and  prayer  meetings,  some 
years  before ;  and  a  missionary  was  ap. 
pointed,  at  a  salary  of  £50  sterling.  The 
salary  is  now  £100.  Mr.  Beid,  our  first 
missionary,  died  of   fever,  caught  while 

seven  missionaiiea  since,  all  of  them 
worthy  men,  interested  in  the  work.  I 
hope  tbe  congregation  may  long  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  having  their  present  mission- 
ary.  There  was  ^ways  a  congregational 
Sabbath  school  that  met  in  the  church, 
but  the  missionary  commenced  a  Sabbath 
sefauol  in  bis  district,  and  got  a  staff  of 
teachers  from  the  congregation  to  labour 
with  him.  We  were  sadly  in  want  of 
premises  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
school  and  work  of  the  missionary.  A 
shop,  with  back  psrlonr,  was  to  let  iu 
Smith's  Lane,  which  we  rented,  and  con- 
verted the  place  of  merchandise  into  a 
mission  hall;  and  there  the  Sabbath- 
school  work  was  began.  It  was  soon 
crovrded  with  children,  many  of  whom 
did  not  know  the  alphabet,  "rhe  teachers 
laboured  to  teach  them  to  read,  bat  the 
dense  ignorance,  like  the  Egyptian  duk' 
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ncH  irbicb  coald  be  felt,  lorrlf  hindered 
the  work  of  the  Sabbath  ichool.  The 
Ignorance  of  the  children  wei  reported  on 
from  time  to  time  to  the  aeuioD  sod 
MJBiion  Committee.  At  length  the  mis- 
tionar;  wu  reqne«ted  to  go  through  the 
dittrict  end  aecertain  the  *Mte  of  ednce- 
tion  emong  the  ehildren  between  lix  end 
thirteen  jeon  of  age  ;  end  the  rcinit  wm  a 
table  of  atatii^ca,  presented  to  the  com- 
Riittee,  of  ignorance  that  waa  all  bat  in- 
credible. It  was  resolied  to  support  a 
daj-school  teacher,  and  we  were  fortnnate 
in  getting  an  enthuiiail  in  ednealion,  Mr. 
Bait,  wbo  had  left  off  nail-makinp,  and, 
after  a  brief  conru  of  ilndj  in  one  of  the 
aeademies  in  Hamilton,  vai  appointed 
sole  and  head  maiier  or  our  acaldemj  in 
Smith's  Lane.  The  place  waa  soon 
crowded,  Mr.  Bait  canght  fbver  and 
died.  The  Committee  felt  that  more  ac- 
commodation was  abtolaiel/  neceMarj, 
and  a  property  adjoining  the  icbool-room 
was  bought,  and  the  oresent  miasion 
premiaes  bnilt.  We  had  now  room  for 
a  female  teacher,  mi,  at  aba  was  greatly 
needed  in  the  district,  one  was  appointed. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  tchool 
work,  we  bare  had  four  male  teachers  aud 
four  female.  I  haie  been  relating  what 
we  hare  been  doing  for  others  :  I  mult  aaj 
a  few  words  of  what  yon  hare  done  for 

Eianelrea.  In  IBS*  the  congregationU 
brnrj  waa  founded,  and  in  the  same 
fear  an  addition  wai  made  to  the  church 
property — namelj,  the  ladies'  room,  which 
serres  alao  for  the  library.  Books  hare 
been  added  to  the  library  every  year  Bincp, 
r  there  is  a  larf;e  collection  of 
la,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
:mbera  and  adherents  of  the 
congregation,  and  every  one  has  the 
means  of  lelf-cnlture  within  bis  reach. 
The  minister's  library  was  commenced.  I 
think,  in  Ifi&S.  I  have  in  my  posaeision 
some  300  rotomes  of  first-clasi  tbeological 
works — more  than  many  a  minialer  has 
been  able  to  collect  dnring  a  long  ministry. 
These  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  my  anc- 
cesser  when  he  begina  his  ministry  among 
you.  Dnring  my  ministry  the  church  has 
been  several  times  repaired  and  improved, 
and  the  moat  improved  ayatem  of  ventila- 
tion and  heating  has  been  adopted.  The 
first  thing  that  bad  to  be  done  to  it  when 
I  came  was  to  remove  a  burden  of  £160 
of  debt  that  was  tronbling  it;  and  the  last 
thing  that  has  been  done  to  it  baa  been  to 
improve  the  pews,  put  in  a  new  pulpit, 
and  decorate  the  whole  church  and  make 
it  a  thing  of  beanty,  whicb  the  poet  says 
is  '  a  joy  for  ever.'  The  estimates  for  the 
improvementa  were  about  £900  sterling, 
and  more  then  that  aam  was  subscribed 
10  pay  them,    I  moat  yet  specify  one  or 


two  more  things  yon  have  done  for  others, 
vii.,  inaugurated  a  Juvenile  Misaionarf 
Society,  a  Misaionary  Society  (started  last 
session  in  the  minister's  Bible  class),  made 
an  annnal  colleciioo  for  the  Stodente* 
Missionary  Saciety,  collections  foi  Irish 
Missions,  for  the  Evangelical  Chnrchei  of 
France,for  the  London  Missionaiy  Society, 
and  for  other  Missionarv  Societies.  Tau 
have  contributed  to  ell  the  achemea  of  the 
Synod, — to  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' 
Fund  between  £200  and  £300  ;  to  the 
Manse  Tund,  £241,  16s.;  to  the  Augmen- 
tation Fund,  nearly  £100  annually;  Chnrch 
Extension  Fund,  Education  of  Mission- 
aries' ChQdreti,  etc.  There  is  only  one 
scheme  to  which  yon  have  not  contributed — 
namely,  the  Orphans  of  India.  I  neglected 
to  bring  it  before  yon  at  the  time  ;  hot  in 
spite  of  my  neglect  something  has  been 
done,  for  the  Mianonary  Secord  bears  that 
one  of  the  orphans  is  supported  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Street  congrfgation.  I 
have  to  set  over  against  this  neglected  one 
another,  outside  the  schemes  of  the  Synod, 
which  you  have  taken  up  this  year,  and 
done  it  well,^lhe  American  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society.  You  have  subscribed  for 
five  scholarships,  or  a  total  of  £250,  to  he 
paid  in  three  years.  And  now,  wiih  regard 
to  the  res  nils  of  the  work,  these  are  with 
Gad,  who  blesses  honest  labour,  and  has 
promised  that  His  word  shall  not  return 
to  Him  void.  I  may  mention  two  liitl« 
incidents  that  came  in  my  way  last  year 
in  my  tonr  tbrongb  Canada  and  the 
United  gtatci— the  one  in  the  States,  and 
the  other  in  Canada.  I  met  a  lady  who 
waa  once  a  member  of  the  minister's  Bible 
class,  and  who  has  been  a  good  many 
years  in  the   States.      I  was   tbe   third 


toidm 


that  e 


eek  she 


something  she  learned  in  tlie  Bible  class 
that  encouraged  and  cheered  her.  It  was 
gratifying  more  than  I  can  express  to  lis- 
ten, as  I  sat  in  tbe  park  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  under  tbe  shade  of  the 
Capitol,  to  the  sloiy  of  one  who  bad  been 
helped  iu  the  battle  of  life  by  tbe  instruc- 
tion received  in  the  lession-bouse  in  Union 
Street— to  me  more  gratifying  (ban  ihe 
interview  I  had  with  Ihe  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  White  House  of  that 
city,  much  as  I  value  that  hononr.  In 
Canada  I  met  a  gentleman  who  was  once 
an  active  aud  well-known  member  of 
Union  Street.  As  we  eat  in  the  verandah 
of  the  Chfion  Hotel,  and  looked  on  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  he  told  me  he  had  been 
the  means  of  getting  (wo  congrcgatioua 
to  extinguish  their  debt,  by  telling  them 
how  things  were  done  in  Union  StreeL 
The  retrospect  of  congregational  work  for 
■  quatlei  of  a  cenlnry  I    The  work  might 
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have  been  more,  and  it  might  bsTS  been  into  i  congregation  wu  pretenled,  and  in 

better;  iind  ihac  it  ma;  be  more  and  belter  prtty ei  granted  at  a  meeting  of  preabjten 

in   tbe  fatnre  tban  it  hai  been  in  ibe  past,  beld  in  PaisloT,  Angaat  9,   I7T3.      Tbia 

let   us  tam  to  the  source  of  all  onT  good  is  the  proper  data  of  tbe  congregation. 

witb   the  prayer:  'Let  Thy  work  appear  The  Srat  appearance  of  Mr,  Jaffray  aa  a 

UDto   Thy  leiranta,  and  Thy  glory  nnto  probationer  wu  on  March  U,  1775,  aod 

their  children.      And   let  the  beaaty  of  by  this  time  the  meeting-boose  had  been 

the  Ijord  oar  God  be  npon  at:  and  e«t»b-  open   for  a  year.    On  the  day  i^ter  A« 

liah  ThoD  tbe  work  of  onr   hands  npou  prea«&«(f  (Harcfa  I&tb),  a  petition  to  tbe 

as ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  handi  eataUiah  presbyte^  for  moderation  in  a  c^  was 

Thou  it.'  presented  and   granted,   'to   take    place 

April  19th,  1775— Mr,  Lindsay   to  aSBist 

rojtrtJjm  Roito   uhitbd    pbebbttexum  Mr.  Einioch  in  tbe  moderation ;  the  con- 

OHDKCH,  xuMixxoam,  gregation   promising  £50   a  year  to   the 

Tbb  following  account  of  Portland  Boad  minister  while  vnnmrritd,   and  imToedi- 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kilmarnock,  aUlu,  in  the  erent  of  hia  marriage,  £80, 

was  read  at  thecentenarymeeting: —  with  a  free  bouse.     Mr.  Robert  Jnffray 

A   namber  of  the  inhabitants   of  Kil-  was    called,  and  tbe  call  was   snstainsd 

mamock,    in    tbe    year    1772,    ioined   a  at    a    meeting    of    presbytery    held    at 

few   Biirgher  ecceders,   scatteren  aronnd  Glasgow,  April  3Sth,  177S.     Mr,  Jaffray 

in   Fenwich,   Oolstonr  and  elsewhere,  in  was  ordained  at  Kilmarnock,  Angnet  23a, 

a  petition  to  the  Associate  Bnrgber  Pres-  1TT5.   Mr.  Walker,  Follokshaws,  preached 

byterv  of  Glasgow  for  sopply  of  sermon,  from  2  Cor.  ii.  16:  '  Who  ia  sufficient  for 

complaining,  aa  argument  for  the  same,  these  things  ? '  Mr,  Richardson,  Greenock, 

of   their   ■  distance   and  destitution,   and  preached  the  ordination   sermoo   From  2 

abliged,'  as  they  gravely  lamented,  'to  Tim-iLlS-:  'Study  to  show  thyself,' etc; 

ipend    in    eontparalire  retirement   tileni  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Siirling  concladed 

Sabbaiha.'     This  petition  was  presented  the  work  by  a  senaon  from   Eiekiel  iii, 

June    16,   1772,    and    on    that    day   tbe  17  :   '  Son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a 

presbytery  appointed  Mr.  Hamilton,  prO'  wst<:hman,'  etc.    Tbe  ordination  serricea 

bationer,    to    preach  '  on    tbe    first   and  seem  to  bare  taken  place  in  the  open  6eld, 

second     Sabbaihs    of    Jnly    in    Eilmar-  for  there  is  an  entry  of  that  date,  'Paid 

nock.     Mr,  Hamilton  preached  three  Sab-  Thomas  Walker  for  keeping  people  out  of 

baths.     The  preacher's  fes  at  that  time.  Barber's  park.  Is.  3d.,' — tbe  place  where  it 

and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  10s.  6d.  is  supposed  the  aerviees  were  hdd.     Tra- 

each  Sabbath,  and  the  preacher's  board  dition  says  that  Mr.  Jaffraj,  according  to 

]>er  veek  was  5s.    The  collections  for  a  his  own  acknowledgment,  was  not  aatis- 

time  areraged  )Ss.  a  Sabbath.    The  sta-  fied.    He  said  that  his  motiTCs  were  not 

bling  of  tbe  preacher's  borse  was  generally  pure  in  accepting  tbe  call  to  Kilmarnock. 

Is.  2d.  a  day.    Hr.  Hamilton  being  the  He  reekonedoulyon  sixfamiltes  oawhom 

first  preacher,  behored  lo  get  a  sample  of  he  could  depend  at  first,  and  therefore, 

Kilmarnock  mannfacture  at  the  expense  after  securing  tbe  means,  be  determined 

of  the  congregation,— &  pair  of  glores,  to  go-to  America.   Bat  God  ordered  other- 

wbich  cost  6a. ;  and  Rct.  Mr,  Wa^er  of  wise.    The  congregation  increased  under 

PoUoksbaws,  the  first  ordained  minister  his  faithful  mintstrj.   A  few  of  his  mauu- 

officiating,  who  followed  him;  '  a  red  cap,'  script  aennans  yet  preaerTed  exhibit  the 

which  cost  2b.    The  place  of  public  wor.  simple,  scrip toral,  clear,  methodical  style 

ship  on  Sabbath  was,  as  granted  l^  the  of  his  preachiog.    He  gave   a  monthly 

magistrates  for  a  year  at  least,  '  The  Meal  Sabbath  oTeoing  siserfise,  as  it  was  then 

Market,'  in  which   a    tent  was   erected,  calted,  embracing  expositions  in  order  of 

This  was  an  eyesore  to  the  Established  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  contained  in  the 

party,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  tbe  magis-  Westmiosler  Confetaion   of  Faith.      He 

trates    to    request    them,    as    they    bod  gare  no  long,  dreary  introductions  to  his 

tntcd  the  place,  to  pat  the  Secedera  oat.  sermons,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  his  sub. 

ereply  wassbarp,  bat  Biutabte: 'Preach  jcct.      Take   the   following  specimen   ol 

them  out,'  said  they.    The  encouragement  preface  to  a  discourse : — '  My  friends,  this 

^TenbyconsiderableHudiencesandmoney  text  is  ill  understood;   I  shall  therefore 

subscriptiouB  increased.     Preachers  were  explain  il.    It  is  worse  practised;  I  will 

secured   only  two   Sabbath-days  in   the  therefore  enforce  it.     We  shall  therefore 

month  at  most,  for  preachers  were  scarce  (I)  explain,  then  (3)  apply  the  subject.' 

in  these  days.    It  seems  tbst  almost  im-  Mr,   Jaffray's   manner  of  preaching  was 

mediately  after   sermon   was  giren,   the  deliberate,  distinct,  and  impressive,  witb 

people  set  abont  getting  funds  for  building  nniform  loice,  and  putting  one  hand  into 

a  meeting- bouse.     At  length,  in  the  year  the  palm  of  the  other.    A  countrywoman 

following  (1773)^  a  petition  for  erection  said  she  could  depend  on  Mr.  Jaffray's 
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premchiTig,  for  he  anaiUd  U  down  on  Ais  coold  preach  all  da;,  and  be  heard  for 

loof.     A  short  but  comprehenuTB  memoir  miles  offin  the  eTeaing  at  the  cent  j  there 

of  hi*  character  ii  given  in  the  ChrMiaa  is  Mr.  Dewar  of  ?eniTick —  he  is  a  tigor- 

S^amtory  for  the  rear  ISIT,  toI.  ii.,  pp.  ooi  man ;   and  there  is   Mr.  Wilson   of 

63-63,   written    b;  his    intimate   friend,  Comnock — vho  islikehimforeloqaence?' 

brother,  and  co-preibyter,  Dr.  Schaw  of  Joha,  one  of  the  elden,  interrupted  him, 

Ajr,   in  which  his  excellencas  of  mind  aajing,  'It's  no  drottger,  sir,  it's  .atrangtr 

and  heart  as  a  Chnslisn  man  and  esem-  ministers  that  are  wanted.'    'Oh,  John,  I 

plarj  minister  are  detailed,     Mr.  Jaffra;  see  jou  know  something  abont  this  letter, 

was  a  peacemaker  in  his  own  church,  and  Why  did  joa  not  pat  ;oar  name  to  it,  or 

was  often   called   to   promote    peace    in  converse  with  us  on  the  snbject?  '     The 

tieighbunring  congregations  and  sessions,  anonjmous  scribbler  became  dumb,  be- 

The   first  check  of  congregational  pros-  tn^ing  hii  own  secret.     At  sacramental 

peritj,  WAS  the  appearanee  of  seeptidsm  times,   twice  a  jear,  two  sermons  were 

among  some  of  hii  leading  people  daring  preached  on  the  Fast-day,  one  on  Pridaj 

the  tirae  of  the   French  Itevolaiioa,  in  night,  two  on  Satnrdaj,  church  and  tent 

the  year  1793.     Mr.  Jaffra;  Bympathiiod  both  occnpied  on  Sabbath  with  ten  tables 

withliberal  opinions  then  broached,  and  he  of  commiiaicanLs--ia  sammer,  at  leut — 

certainly  expressed  his  wish  for  their  dis-  and  as  many  addreises,  and  two  sermons 

semination.     It  is  well  known  that  some  on  Monday,     The  attendance  waa  large. 

of  hii  brethren  soHghi  to  restrain  his  re-  Befresbments   for    ministers    and    elders 

forming  impetDosity.    Bat  bis  people  in  ware  for  a  time  provided  in  the  session- 

sotnecasesbecameintoxicatedwitbFrench  honse  on  Sabbath,  as  Mr.  Jaffray's  boose 

views,  not  only  of  politics,  but  also  of  re>  |tb*  in  Collego  Wynd,  at  some  distance, 

ligion;  and  BO  diatiessed  did  be  become  in  Mr.  Jaffray's  house  was  secured   by  the 

consequence  of  this  inSdel  tendency,  that  congregation  first  for  £15  and  latterly  for 

he  resolved  to  deioit  his  charge,  and,  after  £80  annaally.    The  poor  often  shared  its 

all  his  success  in  Kilmarnock  (which  was  hospitalities,   as   tradition    says.       After 

Tery  remarkable),  go  to   America.     But  preaching  re^nlarly,  and  visiting  and  ex- 

tietter  counsels   prevailed.      Only  a   few  amining  yearly,  Mr.  Jaffray's  health  failed 

were  infected  with  the  poison  of  infidelity^  in   IBll,  after  thirty-six  years  of  active 

the  mass  of  the  congregation  was  sonnd.  service.      Freacbers   appointed  to    assist 

Missionary  seal  for  disseminating  the  gos-  him  eveij  second  Sabbath  at  first  led  to 

pel  sprang  up.    He  threw  his  sodI  into  the    call    of   Mr.  Law  fstill   alive),   the 

that  c nose.    He  was,  according  to  reliable  senior  minister  at  Innerleithen,  in  ISIg, 

testimony,   instant  in  season  and  out  of  who    was    appointed    to    Newcastleton, 

season.    He  was  pradent,   and   did   not  Dumfries.    Hr.  Jeffrey,  having  made  fnll 

EroToke    animadversion  and    opposition,  proof  of  bis  ministry,   and  lingering  in 

Ir.  Jaffray  preached  and  pubtished  a  ser-  weakness  for  two  and  a  half  years,  died 

mon  on  the  Spread  of  the  gospel  at  the  Sth  April  ISU,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 

instance  of  the  AoxilLary  Missionary  So-  of   his   age.     Before   the   death  of   Mr. 

ciety  of  Kilmarnock,  with  Dr.  M'Kinlay's  Jaffray,    the     congregation     called     Mr. 

recommendation.     For  twenty  years  after  Andrew  Yoang.    fie  was   b;  the  Synod 

Mr.     Jaflfray's    ordination     considerable  sent  to  Lochmaben  against  his  will.     The 

accessions    of   members   esme  from   the  congregation    was   divided.      WUle  Mr. 

sntTonnding    country.      Fenwick    with-  Toung   had  the    mnjority,    there   was  a 

drew   in   ITS2,   bat   the  Qalston   people  very  respectable  minority    who  opposed 

continued   to   fill  the  aonh    gallery   till  him  very  resolutely.    Mr.  Toang's  callers 

18D0,  so  Chat  it  was  long  called  the  '  Oal-  blamed  the  Church  courts,  and  hived  off  to 

aton  Laft.'    When  disputes  ran  high,  Mr.  the  Old  Light  Bnrgbers,  taking  the  chnrch 

Jaffray  would  canlianhis  people  by  preach-  property  with  them,  pleading  only  their  dis- 

ing  on  this  text,  Amos  v.  13,  'The  pru-  appointment  in  not  obtaining  Mr.  Tonng. 

dent  shall  keep  silcTice  in  that  time,  for  it  Tbe  Email  party  worshipped  in  a  joiner's 

is  an  evil  time.'     He  was  annoyed  some-  sJiop  in  East  George  Street  for  three  years, 

times  with  anonymous  letters,  the  author  called  'The  Wee  Kitfc  fitted  ap,'  or,  con- 

of  one  of  which  he  detected  one  day  in  his  temptaonsly,  '  The  Spale  Kirk,'  till  IS18, 

own  session.     One  of  these  letters  pro-  when,  aft  era  lengthened  litigation  before  the 

posed  some  improvement  in  the  assigtant-  law  courts  regarding  the  church  property, 

ship  at  the  commonions.    It  is  sapposed  a  compromise  was  m&de,  the  small  party 

that  Mr.  Jaffray  and  some  of  the  elders  paying  the  larger  £265  to  secnre  recovery 


read  atronger  ministers  as  recommended  of  the  chnrch  at  Gallows-knowe  and  other 

as  an   improvement.    Mr.  Jaffray  main-  property.      Tbe  larger  body,  called  'Old 

tained  that  be  had  the  strtrngtat  ministers  Light,'  built  for  themselves  what  is  now 

in  the  body  to  assist  him:  'Thereis.for  tbe  Free   Chnrch  ministered   to   by  the 

example,  Mr.  Blackwood  of  Qalston,  who  Bev.    Mr,  Landsborongb.      This    Larger 
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body  haring   Knonneed   all 

with  Gsllowi-knowe  and  the  denommation 
there,  wai  for  fineen  yean  in  connection 
with  the  Oiiginal  Burgher  Syaod,  till  1839, 
when  they  joined  the  EstabliBhcd  Cburcli 
of  Scotland  with  their  minister,  the  Ber. 
FeteT  Campbell.  At  the  end  of  foiir  years, 
again,  they  Joined  the  Pree  Choroh  of 
Scotland,  in  which  connection  they  still 
ars.  An  nnaTailing  attempt  waa  made 
by  certain  neatraf  parties  in  Kilmar- 
nock to  bring  Mr.  Toang  baclt  again 
for  trial.  The  congregation  now  occupy- 
ing their  old  place  of  worship  looked  else- 
where for  a  oandidaCe.  That  candidate 
Ihey  fonnd  in  Ber.  George  Lawson  of 
Bolton,  LancaaliiTe,  He  visited  Scotland, 
and  was  not  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
aolicitations  of  the  Qallowi-knowa  people. 
The  call  ■not  unanimona,  the  settlement 
waa  happy,  and  the  welcome  was  cordial. 
The  chnrcb  filled  as  of  old,  and  a  coune 
of  prosperity,  numerically  and  finan- 
cially, and  it  ii  hoped  religionslj,  sue- 
eeeded.  His  falbor,  at  Selkirk,  the  ren- 
erable  professor,  died  1830,  and  the 
people  there  called  the  son  at  Kilmarnock 
again  and  again  without  effect.  In  1837 
he  was  called  again  to  Selkirk,  and  com- 
plied with  the  call  to  succeed  his  brolber 
there.     Hr,   Lawson's  pnlpit  gifta   were 


varied  and  attractive.  He  had  a  good 
appearance,  with  a  pleaaing,  flexible 
voice;  He  had  great  ease  and  telf-poa- 
aestion.  He  was  a  diligent  pastor,  and 
was  much  lespacted  by  the  people.  On 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  Jamea 
Lindsay  wa«  called  by  a  majority  over 
Dr.  Bmoe  and  Mr,  Groom  of  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Lindsay  began  hia  labours 
with  great  advantages.  But  disaenaion 
entered  in  a  year  or  tiro,  and  ITS  mem- 
bers, with  T  elders,  asked  their  certi- 
ficates of  disjanction.  The  congregation 
made  great  efforts  to  regain  their  former 
anCivity.  They  opened  np  their  pro- 
perty to  Wellington  Street;  adorned  tbe 
ebarch,  and  rendered  it  more  convenient 
than  before.  Mr.  Lindsay  fonnd  the 
difficulty  great  to  keep  np,  and  he  de- 
mitled  bis  charge  in  1854.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
now  of  Brighton,  was  ordained  in  185S 
to  take  charge  of  a  reduced,  bat  not  dispi- 
rited, people.  He  gave  a  fresh  impnlse 
to  the  congregation,  which  increased  con- 
siderably under  him,  and  which,  by  his 
energy  as  a  pastor,  he  fostered  during 
his  ministry  of  siatean  years.  And  the 
present  state  of  tbe  congregation,  nndet 
the  care  of  M.r.  James,  angnr*  well  for  the 
fuinre. 
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Memosiii.1  or  thb  Rbt.  Tuohis  Fin- 
]:.ATSOi(,  D.D..  Minister  of  the  United 
Freabyterian  Congregation,  Boae  Street. 
EdlDlmrgb;  WUUue  OJIptunC  «  Co.  1873. 
Tbis  volume  is  a  graceful  tribute  thrown 
by  the  hands  of  a  few  loring  friends  on 
the  tomb  of  Dr.  Finlayaon,— a  man  wbo 
was  prised  by  tbe  whole  Church,  dear  to 
very  many,  and  held  in  special  and  fervid 
affection  by  an  inner  circle  that  fondly 
gathered  around  him.  Every  member  of 
the  deoominalion  esteemed  him  'very 
bighiy  in  love  for  his  work's  sake,'  but 
all  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
familiarly.  To  society  at  large  he  was 
the  earnest  and  effective  preacher,  the 
bosy  aud  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
Bchemei  of  tbe  Church.  But  there  were 
also  those  who  were  'filled  with  his 
company,'  and  were  attracted  by  his 
uobiUtv  of  nature,  his  ardent  and  manly 
soul,  the  deplh  of  hie  attachments,  and 
his  generons  and  growing  catholicity. 
When  he  did  unbosom  himself,  those  by 
him  felt  the  touch  of  a  loving  hand  and 
the  softness  of  a  chastened  spirit  great 


mind  was  like  that  of  'a  weaned  child.' 
By  a  mysterious  dispensation  he  >ras  taken 
away  suddenly  and  in  solitude, — tbe  voice 
of  no  ay mpalhizing  relation  near  him,  to 
whisper  in  his  ear  words  of  hope  and  com- 
fort— no  pillow  of  a  wife's  arm  to  support 
his  drooping  head-~no  nimble  service  of 
attached  children.  He  fell  asleep  alone, 
and  woke  np  amidst  the  ministriea  and 
melodies  of  eternity.  The  'pitcher'  had 
for  some  time  been  irregular  in  its  service, 
bnt  it  was  broken  '  at  the  fountain  '  in  a 
moment,  and  the  'golden  bowl,'  which  had 
not  for  a  period  supplied  the  circulation  with 
uniform  force,  was  suddenly  '  broken  at 
the  cistern.'  And  so  the  brave  one  passed 
away,  and  tbe  farewells  of  his  departing 
spirit   to   borne   and  kindred   fell   on  no 

all 
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memory  of  Dr.  Finlayson,  and  we  longed 
for  its  appearance.  For  he  that  was  so 
suddenly  snatched  np  in  the  mid- time  of 
his  days  was  no  common  man.  From  his 
earliest  years  there  were  in  him  many  dis- 
tinctive elements.      His  stalwart  and  np- 
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TTftht  •ppearanee  wm  in  nniuio  with  ■ 
■pint  richlr  endowed  with  RifLa  and 
powen;  and  the  raj  tones  of  his  Toice 
lodicaled  a  mind  of  vtgonr  and  boldneu. 
At  eollPFie  he  wu  alwaya  maBculine  in 
fpirit  and  Bladr,  and  be  had  no  Bjmpathj 
withseniationalorramanticCemperinieDlt. 
He  bad  hia  own  d>;-dreama,  indeed,  and 
did  religh  them  bearlilj  ;  bnt  he  never  sank 
into  moping  and  unhealthj  reieriea.  The 
real  and  the  practical  absorbed  him  tfaen, 
ai  the?  did  all  his  life.  What  he  was  in 
tbe  morning,  he  was  in  the  meridian.  .  He 
waa  Bi  ardent  at  rootball  as  be  was  over 
Enclid  and  YirgiL  He  did  hia  college 
work  bonestlj  and  steadily,  bat  witb  no 
great  amount  of  javenile  enthusiasm.  He 
did  not  take  to  daisies  with  wondrous 
fondness;  but  be  bad  a  decided  turn  for 
mathemaiics,  and,  had  be  pursued  the 
stud;  of  them,  he  would  have  risen  to  scien- 
tific eminence.  But  mathemsticai  forms 
of  reasoning  were  always  natural  to  him. 
Hia  insiioct  vu  to  state  the  premises  and 
develop  the  argament  <tep  bj  step,  in  per- 
fect concatenation,  so  that  eacb  link  in 
the  chain  was  visibly  traced  to  the  con- 
clmion.  His  mind  bad  that  power  which 
not  only  see*  clearly  and  grasps  firmly 
what  is  the  truth  before  it,  but  also  takes 
ct^niisnce  of  the  other  questions — whence 
came  that  truth?  to  what  results  does  it 
lead?  and' what  purposes  is  it  meant  to 
serve?  Thought  in  isolation  had  little 
cbarra  for  him,  nor  did  he  deal  in  abstract 
discQBsions  or  illustrations.  Hs  frowned 
•way  the  impalpable  and  the  shadowy, 
•nd  was  more  distinguished  by  the  breadth 
than  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect.  His 
ar|^ mentation,  which  was  never  mazy  or 
entangled,  all  tended  to  victory;  and  he 
could  not  help  it.  Ha  did  not  eare  about 
taking  things  for  grauied;  his  pleaeura 
wag  to  feel  that  they  are  and  must  be  so. 
His  reasoning  was  always  prone  to  assume 
the  clinching  form  ;  after  he  had  struck 
the  nail  throagb,  he  must  be  riveting  it. 
This  tendency  was  often  seen  in  his  habit 
of  turning  a  proof  into  a  terse  question, 
and  then  proaoancing  an  immediate, 
decided,  and  hearty  answer.  When  he 
was  a  student  in  the  Logic  class,  an  essay 
was  given  out  on  the  question,  'Are  poets 
happy?  '  Of  course  a  great  many  of" his 
claistnales  took  the  negative,  and  enlarged 
on  (be  bards'  poetical  sensibiliiies  or  deli- 
eatenervous  system ;  on  the  weakness  which 
eharacteriaes,  and  tbe  temptations  which 
beset,  the  children  of  poetry  and  song. 
Bui  our  friend  brashed  all  these  gossamer 
threads  away,  and  struck  out  boldly  for 
the  opinion  that  Ood  endows  no  man 
with  genius  that  he  may  be  made  un- 
happy ;  that  all  men  ohning  the  divine 
law  mast  be  happy;  and  that  poeM  are 


Then 


He 


strung  examples  together  in  i 
galive  form;  his  last  esampte,  meant  to 
wind  up,  being,  'And  is  not  our  present 
Lord  Hector*  a  happy  man?'  followed 
hj  tbe  responie  thundered  out,  '  Un- 
doubtedly so.'  The  Professor  wb«  bo 
amnsed  with  tbe  vivid  peroration  that  be 
read  it  to  us.  Dr.  Finlayson  eared  little 
for  the  forms  and  furniture  of  logic.  To 
have  talked  to  him  of '  excluded  middle,' 
and  the  '  qaaniiflcation  of  the  predicate,' 
would  have  brought  a  smile  of  ccom  over 
bis  broad  and  expressive  countenance. 
But  be  always,  in  his  public  diBcoarses, 
reasoned  wiselj,  pointedly,  and  well;. never 
uncertainly,  'like  one  beating  the  air.'  He 
told  his  thoughts  out  of  elcong  convictions, 
and  yon  must  believe.  They  were  brought 
before  yon  not  to  be  donbtcd,  and  jou  are 
obliged  to  yield,  for  yon  Sud  that  in  the 
welding  of  tbe  argument  there  is  no  flaw. 
His  logic,  in  many  of  his  rousing  ad- 
dresses, wrougbt  like  a  screw,  piercing  its 
way  and  yet  holding  at  every  lam  in  its 
irresistible  progress.  In  the  class  of  Moral 
Philosophy  be  came  into  contact  with  a 
masterly  thinker  and  teacher,  who  was 
tinctured  to  some  extent  with  the  eeosa- 
tional  theories  of  tbe  well-known  French 
Bchool.  But  when  Professor  Mylneshowed 
tbe  powerlessness  of  mere  logic  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and 
witb  extraordinary  ingenuity  proceeded  to 
construct  an  imaginary  human  being,  and 
to  endow  him  with  one  sense  after  an- 
ntal  power  after  another. 


was  quite  startled  and  captivated  by 
the  pictnie,  and  often  referred  to  it  anci 
went  over  it  in  convereation.  At  this 
point  in  bis  academic  career  his  mind  woke 
fully  up,  and  it  never  went  to  sleep  again. 

His  thODghtl  were  early  and  always 
turned  to  the  Christian  ministry,  bnt 
his  purpose  became  more  formally  and 
decidedly  fixed  when  be  began  to  feel  the 
perplexity  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and 
the  barbarous  technicalities  of  Hebrew 
grammar, — his  inner  feeling  being,  that 
while  Greek  was  found  in  Homer  and 
Herodotus,  this  old  eastern  tongue  was 
expressly  ^e  langua'ge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  first  portion  of  tbe  Word  of  Ood. 
At  this  epoch,  too,  he  began  tu  forecast  and 
discuss  the  difficulties,  trials,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  ministerial  life.  We  have  felt  it 
needless  to  repeat  what  is  so  well  said  in 
the  Memorial  volume,  and  have  therefore 

■  Thomas  Oampbeli,  author  of  Tkt  Ftt»- 
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mentioned  aome  things  not  fonod  In  it. 
With  what  it  doe*  aay  abont  Dr.  Finlay 
Bon  we  cordiallj  codcdf. 

In  the  poipit  hs  wai  alirajR  animated, 
n«v«r  tame  or  targid.  His  aermons  bad 
Done  of  tho«e  gAudj  illostrationB,  wbicli 
are  loo  often  like  a  tainbow  apBaniiiK  a 
desert.  The  figore*  emplojed  bj  him 
wen  alwajB  chaate  in  conception — wers 
woven  into  the  aahjeet,  not  laid  npan  it. 
His  Btfle  wai  hia  own :  it  fitted  into  Iii« 
thonght*,  and  iraa  moalded  bjtbeni.  He 
had  a  heallb;  horror  of  all  extrsTagance, 
and  he  nauseated  all  csnt,  pretence,  and 
sapoDaceona  oratory.  The  InlrodaetiODe 
to  his  aermona  were  in  no  sense  liigh- 
flown ;  be  eoald  not  be  tempted  into 
Thapaodj.  Never  cold,  he  became  Dsnallj 
more  heated  aa  he  moved  forward  ;  and  he 
Bont  hia  words  home  with  vigorona  per- 
Bnasion,  bedding  at  it,  and  etill  holding  at 
it,  with  rising  energy,  till  the  topic  wu 
exhansted,  and  not  waaling  atrength  on 
collateral  tinea  of  thonght.  One  reaaon 
was  doTetailed  into  another ;  when  one  ap- 
peal wa«  made,  another  sprsng  in  fulness  of 
life  otil  of  it;  some  sophieiD  was  withered 
ap,  and  lome  false  refuge  tossed  aside ; 
Scriptnre  threatening  was  edged,  or  dirine 
promise  lenderlj  prejented  j  wnrninga 
were  combiaed  with  God's  exposlulstions 
and  hnman  appeals, —  tbe  whole  bronght 
to  bear  upon  hia  andience  so  immedi- 
ately, so  solemnlj,andsoeaniestlf,  as  if  it 
were  tbe  last  meeting  between  preacher 
and  people,  and  alt  aided  by  a  command- 
ing presence,  an  open  eonntenanee,  and  a 
hue  though  somewhat  hnsky  Toice.  Hs 
was  no  'brawler'  in  Chnrch  conrta,  but 
wben  be  apoke,  hia  jadioions  ntlerances 
were  the  dictates  of  aimpte  good  sense. 
His  sphere  was  the  pnlpit,  and  he  had  no 
relish  for  the  platform,  or  for  the  popu- 
larity which  its  oratory  often  achieves. 
No  amonnt  of  bribe  eoald  have  brought 
taim  into  prominence  as  a  leader,  and  bis 
open  nature  wM  in  antagonism  to  tH 
Bcheraing  and  policy. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  persevering 
and  anccessfal  work  for  tbe  Msnae  Scheme 
which  Dr.  Finlayson  did.  Hia  heart  was 
in  it,  and  it  prospered  in  bis  hands.  In 
earlier  years,  wben  the  paying  off  debt  on 

E laces  of  worship  was  the  duty  of  the  day, 
e  sometimes  in  raral  places  excelled  in 
homely  and  striking  appeala  spoken  with 
tincommantactandadaplation.  Oneeven- 
inghe  wasio  a  small  country  congregation, 
with  a  scant  andience,  and  he  stood  on 
the  floor  like  one  of  themaelves,  with  a 

Elaid  over  his  shoulder).  Thus  he  sniled 
is  address  to  the  people,  stirring  them  ap 
to  liberality.  ■  First,  he  said,  'put  joar 
hands  into  yonr  pocket* ;  money  is  not 
to  be  fonnd  lying  on  the  nad,  where  any 


may  lift  it.  Second,  pnt  you 
□anui  mto  yonr  own  pockets,  not  into 
your    neighboor's ;    give  of  jour   "own 

5 roper  giMd."  Thirdly,  pat  yoar  hands 
own  into  tbe  bottom  of  your  pockets; 
give  liberally  as  the  Lord  has  blessed  yoo.' 
Those  qnaint  and  aimple  advices  told 
amaiingly.  And  now  he  'rests  from  hie 
laboaia,  and  bis  works  do  follow  bim.' 

Had  not  oar  space  been  exhausted,  we 
might  have  referred  at  greater  length  to 
hia  life  in  its  Tanona  aspeels,  to  man/ 
traits  in  his  charaeter,  to  his  high  moral 
and  spiritual  tone,  (o  his  eaadonr,  in- 
tegrity, and  lofty  aenae  of  bouoor  in  all 
tilings,  to  his  labonra  as  a  pastor  in 
Qreenock  and  in  Edinhnrgh,  and  to  bis 
earnest  attachment  to  evangelical  tratfa, 
for  tbe  text  of  his  Synod  sermon  was  the 

He  spoke  from  a  full  heart  when  he  said, 
in  his  semi-jabilee  address:  'In  looking 
back,  over  those  twenty-five  Tears' ministry 
in  Bose  Street  congregation,  I  see  not  a 
few  shortcomings  ana  errors  to  be  de- 
plored ;  but  over  alt  I  see  and  thankfally 
acknowledge  the  grace  of  Him  who  placed 
me  in  that  aphere  of  labour,  and  who 
sustained  me  m  it  so  long.'  Unch  mar* 
might  be  said  about  bim,  hot  we  close 
with  a  last  word  on  that  great  stroke  that 
fell  upon  him  so  recently,  when  his  son, 
so  full  of  hope  and  promise,  saddenly 
received  a  cerebral  injury,  which  deepened 
and  darkened  tilt  death  came  as  a  relief, 
and  his  spirit  unconaeiansly  rose  from 
clouded  weakness  into  immortal  strength. 
Few  fathers  hare  felt  such  sorrow  as  be 
did  when  he  laid  in  the  tomb  into  which 
he  was  soon  to  follow,  one  so  dear  to  him, 
and  in  many  respects  ao  like  him, — blessed 
with  so  many  intellectaat  gifta  and  adorned 
with  so  many  virlnes, — hia  second  sell^the 
younger  Thomas  Finlayaoo- 

CHiTioai.     Ann    ExBoraaAL    Couaair- 
lABI   0>   THB   Mxw   TxnAiixiii.      By 

HXIFRIOH    ADODIT     W1I.HEIJI     MXTBB, 

Th.D.,  OberconsistDdalreth,  Banover. 
From  the  German.  The  tranaliition 
revised  and  edited,  with  the  sanction  of 
tbe  Author,  by  William  J.  Dickaon, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Part  VIIt  The 
Epistle  to  the  Oalatiana. 

Edlnbnrgli :  T,  A  T.  CUrk.  ISTt. 
W>  notice  this  book  merely  to  annonhca 
tbe  new  enterprise,  to  which  we  wiah 
all  ancceas.  'The  tranaUtiOD  of  Meyer 
will  be  welcome  to  many.  He  is  among 
the  beat  of  the  German  grammatical  com- 
mentators, always  clear  in  statement,  and 
learned  and  logical  in  argument.  His 
theories,  indeed,  now  and  then  mislead 
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Uu,  fof  hs  bu  preltj  etmnB  opinioDi  on     tlie  pnisai  of  Ood  in  Tarioni  Iftngaages, 
lome  point!.     His  peraonal  labonr  doe*     hitherto,  ntid  probablT  M  tha  time,  an- 
>t  eztend  through  tne  whole  of  the  New     knonn  to  them. 


TeKament ;  bat  bit  eontiDoaton,  Hnther  The  first  part,  compriud  in  *1  pag^i  >■ 

and   LiiDemum,    kre   bIbo  able  leholan  on 'TheTruaTeit  of  theOldTestukent,' 

■lid  critici,    Meyer*!  Germui  U  nin&llj  and  toacbes  matter*  of  the  most  Berioaa 

lauid  knd  tuj,  and  the  trauilation  ap-  import.    The  TiewB  of  the  author  maj  be 

pean  lo  be  well  exeetited  by  G.  H.  Ven-  brieflj   given.     He  telk  dj   that   recent 

able*;   and  thers  conld  not  be  a  more  tpecalationa  respecting  the  introdoction  of 

painitaking   reTiHr    and    Baperintendent  the  human  race  into  the  world  geemiag  to 

than  Prohsgor  Dickion.    We  ihnll  flad  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  he 

ampl«  opportnnitiei  fnaa  lima  to  time  for  wu  led  to  inreatigate  two  questions :  firat, 

referring  lo  the  Comnientuj,  and  pointing  'Are  the  conclosioni  to  which  geol(^;i«u 

out  it!  merit!  and  defects.  and  physiologists  hare  come  in  regard  to 

the  nature  and  antiquity  of  man  home 

out  by  ths  facts  and  argument!  which  they 

TBBTkDBTBXTOVtHBOLDTKnAMKSTt  ba*e  addaced  ? '  and  second,  'Are  the  ia- 

■WiTB  loHB  Remuki  om  th*  Lahodaqb  feTBnces  drawn  by  Biblical  enties  from  Iha 

o»  TBB  J»ws.     By   the   Rev.  James  old  Teitamenl  ScriptnTss  entitled  to  im- 

Bbodie,  A.m.,  Author  of  'The  Ami-  plicit  belieff    The  result  of  his  inquirie* 

qnity  and  NatDn  of  Man.'    Extra  fool-  on  the  first  of  these  topics  he  published 

!cap8T0,pp.  18B.  >in    ,    little   work.    The  Antiqmty   and 

EdlnbnrRb:  Joluiitoiia,  HiutaT,  A  Co.    ISTt.  JTofHre  </  Han,  In  reply  to  Sir  Charle! 

Hk.   BsoDia  has  been   for  apwards   of  Lyell.'    The  second  of  the  qaestioni  'he 

forty  year*  a  minister  in  the   parish  j>(  found  more  difficalt.     It  required  a  far 

Hooimail,   Fife, — first,   as   assiitant  and  wider  range  of  research  than  he  a    ~ 


I  grandfather,  Dr.  Hartin,  anticipated,  and  led  lo  results  so  much  at 
in  the  Establish m en c,  and  afterwards  as  variance  with  some  of  his  preconceired 
minister  of  the  free  Church.  The  position  opinions,  that  reiterated  examination,  and 
he  has  always  occupied  ha*  been  rather  long,  prayerful  ilndy  were  required  before 
obscure;  bnt  he  is  a  man  of  saperior  he  conld  come  to  a  final  decision.'  'The 
abilities,  of  good  education,  and  of  slndi-  more  prominent  facts,'  he  says,  'which 
ons  habits.  It  may  be  inferred  also,  from  these  researches  hvrt  brought  to  light,  and 
bis  decided  opposition  to  nnion,  that  the  the  conclasions  to  which  they  hare  led, 
tendencie!  of  his  mind  are  conservaliTe.  are  embodied  in  the  little  volnme  now 
His  opinions,  therefore,  seem  deserring  of  presented  to  the  pnblic' 
some  consideTation,  as  iaob  A  person  is  Mr.  Brodie  holds  'tbat  the  canon  eol- 
not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  fligbli  of  lected  br  EEra,  and  preserred  through  the 
imasiaation.  watchful  care  of  the  scribes,  was  entitled 
The  small  Tolume  before  us  consists  of  to  thorough  aeceptation,'  He  sees,  how- 
two  trealisu,  which  have  no  very  close  Bier,  '  no  good  reason  for  concluding  thu 
eounection  with  each  other.  The  secoud,  those  who  copied  the  Tolumes  collected  by 
'  On  the  Langnage  of  the  Jews,'  occupies  Etra  were  directed  by  supernatural  infln> 
TO  page*,  and  we  agree  with  the  author  in  ence.  The  anxious  endeaTonr  which  was 
holding  that  it '  ha*  not  equal  importance  manifested  by  him  and  hia  associates  to 
with  the  lirst  part.'  The  chief  conclusion  secure  the  accnracy  of  the  writings  com- 
arrived  at  in  it,  is  that  in  the  days  of  our  mitted  to  their  charge,  affords  sufficient 
SaTJouT  the  language  of  the  Jews  was  evidence  that  the  canon  ihey  compiled 
Hebrew,  in  oppoaition  to  the  opiAon  of  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  word  of 
Frofessor  Koberts  of  St.  Andrews,  that  at  the  liring  God.'  He  beliere*  also,  that 
that  time  they  'commonly  used  both  after  the  le-establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Greek  and  Aramaic,---'the  one  language  commonwealth,  the  Scriptnr — 


all  kindi,  and  the  other  in  more  familiar  the  synagogue  and  otherwise.  Bat  he 
aod  domestic  trauMctiona.'  'The gift  of  supposes  that  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
tongues  '  also  is  noticed  )  and  Mr.  Brodie  quest  by  the  Romans,  who  Timleutly  hated 
aiona  the  common  orthodox  opinion  that  everything  Jewish,  the  sacred  books  were 
the  apostles  were  permanently  endowed  eagerly  sought  after,  and  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  power  of  Intelilgenlly  speaking  destroyed,  by  the  conquerors.  This  Ca- 
in langDoges  they  had  not  learnt,  while  lamlty  he  considers  all  the  more  likely  to 
the  Professor  seems  to  agree  with  the  late  have  taken  place  from  the  Scriptures  being 
Dean  Atford,  that  the  gfft  was  a  sudden  written  on  bulky  rolla,  which  conld  with 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  difflcnlty  be  concealed  and  transported, 
the  disciples  uttered,  not  of  their  own  The  resnlt  wm,  that  the  Jewish  ScnptnreB 
mindt,  but  as  mouthpieces  of  the  Spirit,  came  into  an  nnsatisfaetoi;  condition,  and 
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'thepreient  Hebrew  text  la  an  abridged, 
and  coDMqQ«ailj  in  lome  leipecu  fta  ia- 
BCcarate,  copj  of  the  lamc'  He  holda, 
farther,  that  the  Seplnagiot  (Greek)  tbt- 
■ion,  befiaii  nearlj  300  jears  before  the 
birth  of  Cbriat,  and  completed  before  His 
time,  maj  be  looked  on  '  u  a  full  and 
faithful  tranelalion  of  the  Tolame  collected 
by  Ezra.'  '  We  are  led,'  he  says,  '  to  giro 
a  verj  decided  preference  to  the  Greek 
translation.'  '  We  muai  be  carefDl  to  keep 
in  mind,  that  while  we  bave  the  ilrongeit 
corroboretiTe  testinioaT  npportinfc  the 
claimiof  theSeptaBgint,hiitoricaleTidence 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  present 
Hebrew  test  ig  aliogetber  awanting.' 
■We  do  not  know  wbo  Ifae  pnrtiee  were 
b;  whom  the  copies  weie  made ;  we  do 
not  know  where  the  originals  bad  been 
preMired,  nor  the  means  employed  to 
secnre  accural^  of  transcription.'  At  the 
same  time  he  admits  that,  except  in  the 
passages  that  relate  to  genealogiee  and 
chronolog7,  there  are  roallj  no  important 
differences  between  the  two  documents. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  date  of  the 
creation  is  placed  mnch  earlier  by  the 
Septnagint  than  b;  tbe  Hebrew  text,  anil 
that  tbe  former  makes  the  inCerrKl  be- 
tween certain  other  Important  erents  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  latter  does,  Hr. 
Brodie  is  of  opinion  that  several  advan- 
tkgei  are  gained  by  tbis  expansion,  and 
that  it  not  onl;  enables  ns  to  meet  the  ob< 
jections  which  opponents  hare  brought 
forward,  boc  it  also  relieves  us  from  em- 
barrassments which  present  tbemselTes  to 
fsTonrably  disposed  leaders  of  the  Scrip- 
tores.  Tbe  antbor  does  not  acquit  the 
Jews  of  baring  somewhat  witfnllT  Tilialed 
the  text  In  regard  to  dates.  '  If,  says  he, 
<  we  take  the  Greek  to  be  a  faithfol  reo- 
derinji  of  the  work  completed  bjEira,  and 
the  Hebrew  to  hare  been  fraudulently 
changed,  we  think  we  can  discover  an 
objecl,  for  accomplishing  which  a  sealoiis 
Jewish  partisan  might  have  been  indnced 
to  take  liberties  with  the  passages  now 
under  consideration.'  He  explains  this 
by  referring  to  thetr  'superstitions  fond- 
ness for  di*coTering  a  corregpondeoce  be 
iween  the  more  remarkable  eients  of  their 
national  history  and  certain  definite  epochs 


of  this  kind.  Mr.  Brodie  is  not  singular 
in  giving  a  preference  lo  the  Beptnaginl. 
Dr.  Kennicott  was  of  the  same  mind,  and 
said  that  the  Jews  having  the  Hebrew 
Scriptnres  almost  entirely  In  their  own 
hands  during  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, an  opportunity  was  afforded  them 
for  making  the  corruption.    We  should 


e«rreot  or  the  reverse,  be  manifests  nothing 

but  the  most  reverential  feelings  towards 
the  Woid  of  God. 

Fboh  PiTiiOBToPiaiDiiB.  By  the  BsT. 
JOBH  CuKHiiia,  D.D. 

Vm,  Blukwood  A  Sofia,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

No  one  expects  anything  original  in  Dr. 
Cnmming's  expositions,  though  be  has  the 
art  of  presenting  the  opinions  of  others  in 
a  readable  form.  In  this  book  on  the 
Apocalypse  he  adopts  the  nsnal  historical 
interpretation,  following  closely  on  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Elliot.  One  view  thrown  ont 
has  certainly  an  air  of  novelty.  Dr.  Cnm- 
ming's  latest  Bolntlon  of  tbe  number  of  the 
Beast  is  in  the  final  vote  of  the  late 
Vatican  Conncil,  when  it  is  made  out 
that  666  persons  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly favoured  the  Infallibility  dogma. 
We  can  adopt  the  author's  own  estimate 
of  his  work,  when  he  cslls  it  'the  necei- 
earily  superficial  but  not  aninstmclive 
ritumS  of  the  leading  tmtbs  shadowed 
forth  in  the  magnificent  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse.' 


Thb  charge  of  suppressing  and  perverting 
evidence  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  this  Dr. 
Harrison  brings  against  Dr.  Fasey,  In  bis 
book  on  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Pre- 
sence.' Dr.  Harrison  has  most  clearly 
proved  the  grossest  misrepresentations  by 
Dr.  Pusey  of  what  the  early  Fathers  of 
the  Church  tanght  on  the  subject  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  bis  larger  works,  shows  himself 
more  than  a  match  in  learning  for  his 
opponent.     Let  us  have  troth  in  contro- 


add  thai,  whether  Mr.  Brodie'*  v 


s  be 


versT,  come  what  may  )  the  absence  of  it 
can  ha  no  compensation  for  any  amount 
of  professed  piety.  We  shonld  like  to 
know  what  answer  either  Dr.  Pusey  or  bis 
follower!  will  give  to  these  two  questions  : 
'  How  can  Dr.  Pusey  maintain  a  doctrine 
plainly  contrary  (o  the  testimony  of  hit 
own  chosen  witnesses?  And  whytbas  be, 
contrary  to  his  own  solemn  declaration, 
suppressed  the  most  important  parts  of 
their  testimony  T ' 

SbskoM  by  the  Rev.  Wiluui  Baxaos, 

Glasgow. 

Edinburgh :  ZiIiiidiiiIod  A  DongUs.  ISTt. 
TflE  space  at  our  command  this  month 
is  very  limited,  and  we  most  content  our- 
selves with  making  a  few  remarks  which 
occurred  to  ns  when  perusing  this  volume. 
In  tbe  first  place,  it  is  pre-eminently 
Christian.    By  this  we  understand  some- 
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thini;  more  thui  iti  svuigelical  tpiiit  tod  th«  manneT  in  which  tbej  mra  preHnted. 

undenc?.     The  topic*  nlected   foi   dii-  There  ii  bo  Mmeneu ;  there  ii  norepeti- 

eaninn  and  meditation  are  connected — one  tian  of  one'*  aetf;  there  it  no  going  o*er 

would  almost  u;  to  an  Dnniaal  exl«at  the  inbjecti  in  exactly  the  tame  faabioD. 

coDnecled — with  our  Lord,   His  parson,  There  ia  great  breadth  and  freabneai  of 

His  character,  His  death,  Hii  interceuion;  ire&tmenl ;  and  the  reader  does  nut  feel, 

hat  in  their  treatment,  alio,  the  Christian  bi  be  peiaies  the  last  parts  of  the  rolnme, 

spirit  is  ererjwbere  predominant.     The  m  if  he  had  met  before  with  pauages  of  ft 

book  is  fnll  of  Chriit.    What  John  wd  precisel;  similar   character.    Erery  sab- 

to  Peter  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Qali-  ject  bears  the  impress  of  being  carefnlly 

Ice,  when  the  risen   Savionr  stood  npon  thonghl  ont  b^  itself.    In  the  month  of 

the  beach  in  the  morning  dttwD,  ma;  '  ~  "'"      "'"      "'       '' 

^plieJ  to  this  leries  of  discoureea:     ,. 
is    the    Lord.'      A    Tolnme   of   sermons 

!   pnbliahed  some  years  ago  by 

the  most  popular  preacher*  In   1 

d.    We  said  at  the  time  lo  ■  jadk  ___  ,   

friend  who  had  bestowed  more  pains  on  energy  of  a  lanctiGed  eloquence, 
its  examination  than  wa  had  then  dan«,         We  might  mention  the  poritr  oF  the 

'Is  (here  a  seimon  in  thii  volume  by  the  composilion,   easily   nnderstood,    and    so 

help  of  which  a  einner  conid  flad  his  way  simple  in  its  beaDt;  (bat  the  man  of  catti- 

to  Christ?'     His   answer  was  rery  em-  rated  taste  cannot   but  admire  it.     We 

phatic:   *A  sinner  might  read  the  whole  mi^t  also  mention   its  prsctical  power, 

Tolnme,  and'yet  find  nothing  in  it  which  and  bow  skilfnlly  erery  incident  in  the  life 

.  wonld  lead  him  to  Chrisc*    Conid  there  of  Christ  and  exery  feature  in  His  cha- 

be  a  severer  caning  npon  pnlpit  compos!-  racter  is  made  an  argnmeot  for  leading  the 

siont  Andyettheeriticism  was  just.   Not  sinner  to  Calvary,  and  for  barnishing  into 

so  in  the  volume  before  ns.     ChrisC  is  greater  aplendonr  the  graces  and  virtnes 

never  absent ;  He  is  always  present  to  the  of  the  Chriitian.    Bnt  we  mnst  forbear, 

adoring  eye  of  faith.  We  can  only  say  in  conclosion,  this  ia  a 

There  Is  a  second  remark.    While  the  volume   of   sermoni  veiy   much   to   onr 

(msae  and  the  work  of  Christ  ia  uniformly  mind ;  and  we  wish  it  a  success  commen- 

pteaontiQaDt,  there  ii  great  dirersity  as  to  aurate  with  iu  merit*. 


Manikins  "gttiaa^tci. 

A  POPISH  MIRACLE  AT  LOUBDES. 
At  Lonrdes  and  La  Salett«  are  ttpringa  which  are  said  to  hare  mit«culouB  powers 
of  healing,  and  wonderfnl  cnrea  are  related  as  having  been  effected  bj  them. 
The  TDOBt  recent  is  that  of  a  pheet,  who  has  been  invaded  for  many  years,  and 
who  waa  nnabte  to  nee  his  limbs.  He,  it  seems,  has,  throDgh  the  spring  at 
Lonrdes,  suddenly  regained  Lis  atrength,  and  now  the  miiade  is  publiahed  eagerly 
by  the  Popish  preaa. 

There  are  two  things  we  have  to  say  about  this  miracle.  First  of  all,  Profeeaor 
Vambery,  when  travdling  as  a  dervish,  was  able  to  woA  similar  miraclefl  on 
deluded  Moslems  by  a  *  holy  breath '  and  a  puff  of  '  health-dust'  The  cure  in  the 
one  case  is  of  equal  value  to  the  cure  in  the  other.  And  then,  secondly,  it  is 
remarUable  that  Roman  Catholics  generally  have  little  faith  iu  these  miracle- 
working  spring*.  During  the  summer  there  were  bi^oM,  and  priests,  and  monks, 
and  nuns  in  great  abundance  at  the  mineral  waters  of  Vichy,  in  France,  and  else- 
where, seeking  health  ;  and  among  these  was  the  veiy  bi^op  who  is  the  keeper  of 
the  sacred  spring  at  La  Salette,  Now,  is  not  the  inference  obvious  that  they  had 
more  faith  in  mineral  than  in  miracle-working  springs  ?  And  can  Romsji  Catholics 
wonder,  if  in  this  respect  we  should  follow  them,  and  say  we  hare  the  same  ? 

THE  RUSSIAN  MONKa 
The  Rusdan  correspondent  of  the  Tablet  gives  us  an  account  of  the  wealth  of  the 
BuBsisii  monks,  which  is  perfectly  astounding.    These  '  holy  men  '  had  their  pro- 
perties long  ago  confiscated  by  the  State,  bat  have  been  allowed  ever  since  so 
annual  sum  of  400,000  roubles.      In  addition,  they  draw  from  the  free-will 


ifc"*^] 
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offerings  of  tbe  enperatitionB  abont  £1,683,633  anmuilly,  vhile  tbey  have  MCnma- 
lated  immense  sums  from  legadea.  This  writer  calculates  that  every  monk  has 
on  an  Rver^e  £154  per  annum, — pretty  good  for  a  aingle  man  who  has  retired 
from  the  world  to  mortify  the  flesli ! — -that  some  of  the  superiors  of  the  momuteFies 
have  £4760,  while  the  poorest  of  them  have  as  much  as  £1583.  But  the;  are  not 
satisfied  with  this,  and  have  therefore  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  money  speculations. 
Th^  have,  however,  growa  rather  fat,  and  the  Government  is  now  hegianing  to 
speak  to  them  about  reform. 

PRINCIPALS  TULLOCH  AND  CAIRO. 
Principals  Tulloch  and  Caird  have  spoken  I  The  lecture  of  the  Glasgow  Principal 
■was  announced  as  one  that  was  likely  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  Dr.  TullotJi's 
Avaa  not  preceded  by  any  such  flourish  of  trumpets,  althoQgh  more  entitled,  from 
the  intellectna)  vigour  which  it  shows,  to  be  heralded  in  tiiis  way  than  the  other. 
The  two  Principals  do  not  discuss  the  same  subject,  but  they  find  occasion  some- 
how or  other  to  enunciate  similar  sentimenta,  and  to  make  it  known  that  they 
belong  to  '  the  party  of  advance '  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Neither  of  their  lectures  has  made  any  great  impresBion,  They  contain  nothing 
iwhich  could  take  ub  by  surprise.  We  know  the  kind  of  disoourse  which  we  are 
likely  to  have  when  either  of  the  teamed  Principals  touches  on  creeds  or  on 
ecclesiastical  liberty.  But,  though  not  surprised,  we  are  grieved  ;  for  we  do  not 
think  that  the  influence  of  either  lecture  is  likejy  to  he  of  the  most  beneficial 

Dr.  Caird's  charge,  that  tbetraining  and  position  of  Christian  ministerB  produce* 
narrownees  and  intolerance,  which  was  the  burden  of  his  lecture,  comes  with  an 
exceedingly  ill  grace  from  him.  Nor  is  Dr.  Tulloch  happier,  though  sometimes 
vaguer  in  his  ajlusions  to  thera.  'Our  Churches,'  ha  says,  'are  eryinn  out  for 
freedom,  and  yet  afraid  to  he  free.  The  zeal  of  the  Churches  and  tbe  dogmatism 
of  "oTthodosy  "  are  old  and  familiar  phenomena.  .  .  .  The  great  object  with  all 
sects  is  not  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  but,  "  This  is  truth,  and  we  are  ite  prophets." '  One 
who  knew  nothing  of  these  two  PrincipaU  would  naturally  imagine,  on  reading  their 
statements,  that  they  occupied  some  position  outside  the  Churches, — that  they  were 
clerical  Bedouins,  who  gloried  in  the  licence  of  the  desert,  and  took  pleasure  in 
spearing  all  and  sundry  who  belonged  to  a  more  orderly  race  I  But  how  surprised 
would  he  be  to  learn  tlat  they  are  leading  men  in  an  orthodox  Church,  who  bave 
once  and  again,  as  fresh  charges  and  emoluments  came  in  their  way,  prtrfessed,  in 
tbe  most  solemn  manner,  their  attachment  to  orthodoxy,  and  who  are  now  ex- 
pected, as  honest  men,  to  defend  it  I 

We  are  very  far  from  charging  either  Dr.  Caird  or  Dr.  TuUoch  with  heresy,  and 
we  would  be  the  last  to  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word ;  but  we  shall 
say  this,  that  if  they  are  orthodox,  they  should  not  sneer  at  orthodoxy.  We 
claim  no  undue  autliority  for  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  cannot  be  improved,  or  that  it  might  not  be  abbreviated  with  advantage ; 
but  if  DrB.  Tulloch  and  Caird  have  come  to  dissent  from  its  teaching,  or  wish  to  be 
free  from  its  bonds,  let  them  say  so  openly.  If  they  wish  freedom,  let  them  at  once 
inaugurate  a  movement  to  secure  it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  obtain  tbe  liberty 
they  covet,  even  though  they  may  not  obtain  this  witMn  iJieir  Church ;  for  her 
door  is  open  for  exit  as  well  as  for  entrance. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  would  hiive  commented  on  Dr.  TuUoch's  views  on  the 
present  extremeness  of  orthodoxy  and  unbelief.  We  think  that  he  himself  has  gone 
to  an  extreme  in  poriraying  both.  Infidelity  has  aasamed  new  forms,  but  it  is 
neither  bitterer  nor  holder  than  it  bss  been  ;  while  among  the  Churches  there  is, 
with  a  loyal  adherence  to  their  standards,  more  of  kindly  sympathy  just  as  there  is 
more  of  kindly  intercourse.  His  love  of  contrast  has  betraye<l  him  into  a  forget- 
fulnesa  of  logic 

We  do  not  think  that  any  advice  of  ours  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  two  Prin- 
cipals ;  ueverUieless,  we  venture  to  say  to  them,  that  th^  fame  will  not  suffer  if 
tbey  will  be  more  definite  in  stating  what  changes  in  doctrine  or  disciphne  will 
aatiafr  tliem.     Hitherto  TBgueoesB  baa  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  their  parly. 
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THE  ROMAN  OATHOUO  CHURCH  IN  MEXICO  AND  BRAZIL. 

Sorrow  haa  fallen  on  the  C&tholics  in  Mexioo  and  BrniiL  For  a  long  period  thej 
have  had  matters  rery  much  their  ovn  yia,j  in  these  countries ;  btit  the  tide  baa 
tnmed,  and  now  they  find  thamselTes  in  troubled  waters.  We  ha^e  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  Mexico  aa  a  aemi'barbarous  oountry,  but  it  has  had  the  good  sense 
and  oonraga  recently  to  carry  through  some  important  reforms,  though  the  Catho' 
lies  denounce  these  as  'diabolioat'  President  Lerdo  proposed,  and  the  Googr^i 
adopted,  the  following  among  other  amendments  on  the  Constitution ; — '  Complete 
separation  between  Church  and  State ;  Congress  to  paes  no  law  either  establi^dng 
or  prohibiting  any  religion  ;  marriage  to  be  regarded  sa  a  civil  contiwst  ;  and  no 
contract  to  be  legal  which  involves  the  KBOrifioe  of  personal  liberty  in  work,  edn- 
cation,  or  religion.'  Tfaia  last  amendment  is  a  blow  at  monastic  inatitutiona.  The 
bishops  are  wroth,  and  have  protested,  and  are  threatening  ezcommuniaation,  but 
in  Tun.  The  Jesuits,  who  hare  long  been  the  curse  of  the  country,  have  beeu 
ordered  off,  and  the  Hexioana  are  now  beginning  to  breathe  a  little  more  freely. 

In  Brazil,  matters  have  not  yet  gone  quite  so  far  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
Some  time  ago  the  Pope  put  the  FreemasonH  of  that  country  under  his  ban ;  and 
as  the  Prime  Minister  is  a  Freemason,  he  is  considerably  annoyed,  and  has  openly 
shown  his  hoetility  to  l^e  Church's  rule.  The  people  sympathize  with  liis  views, 
the  daily  preis  is  sappoiting  him,  and  now  there  is  a  pretty  brisk  agitatica 
going  on  for  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  for  the  suppression 
and  expulsion  of  the  reUgious  orders  and  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Yincent  de  PauL 

A  pilgrimage  has  been  tried  by  the  clergy  to  allay  the  agitation,  but  it  was  a 
fulure  ;  only  lliirty-seven  started  for  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  the  tomb  ^ 
the  obscure  saint  was  at  which  they  were  to  pay  their  devotions.  The  only  benefit 
seems  to  hare  been  that  the  foolish  pilgrims  returned  with  '  sharpened  appetites.' 

Although  this  struggle  is  put  to  the  credit  of  Freemasonry,-  it  is  really  tjie 
atmggle  now  going  on  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  against  Pajal  arrogance  and 
domination. 

THE  BALDACHINO. 

The  baldachino  introdaces  us  to  a  new  phase  in  the  rituaUetic  Btnigcle  now  going 
on  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  baldachino  is  a  kind  of  canopy  which  is  erected 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches  over  the  altar,  '  in  order  to  give  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence to  the  consecrated  elements,  under  the  suppoeitiDn  of  a  corporal  presence  of 
Christ  on  the  so-called  altar.'  This  canopy  the  Rev.  G.  White,  vicar  of  St.  Barna- 
bas, Pimlico,  insista  on  having  erected  over  his  communion-table.  A  number  of 
hia  hearers  object,  believing  that  it  is  an  attempt  more  thoroughly  to  Bomanize  the 
Church  service.  The  question  has  thus  come  before  the  Consistory  Court,  and  Is 
at  present  aubjadice. 

Dr.  Stephens,  the  oonnsel  for  the  parishioners,  opened  his  case  with  a  most 
admirable  speech,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  full  historical  account  of  this  baldachino, 
and  proved  that  its  avowed  object  was  to  show  reverence  to  the  consecrated  ele- 
ment, a  pDtdtJon  which  Mr.  FhtUimore,  the  opposing  counsel,  failed  to  shake.  It 
appears  that  there  was  no  canopy  over  the  communion-table  in  England  until 
several  years  after  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  at  which  the  doctrine  of  trauaub- 
stantiation  was  decreed  ;  and  t)iat  Archbishop  Peekham,  who  introduced  it,  stated 
expressly  that  '  the  most  worthy  sacrament  of  the  Supper  should  be  kept  in  a  taber- 
nacle with  a  decent  enclosure,'  At  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  instituted  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  for  the  adoration  of  the  '  host,'  insCractions  were  given  to  cover  it  wilk 
a  baldachino ;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  religious  significance.  At  the 
Reformation  all  the  baldachinos  or  canopies  in  the  English  Church  were  removed, 
except  some  fift«en,  that  were  overlooked ;  and  their  re-introduction  now  is  an 
unquestionable  endeavour  to  introduce  more  of  the  learen  of  Popery, 

How  long  are  we  to  tolerate  this  ?  If  anything  can  thoroughly  rouse  the  Pro- 
testant community  to  demand  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  it  is  the  Roman- 
izing process  that  Is  now  going  on  in  the  English  communion.  We  shall  never  cnn; 
the  evil  until  we  have  effected  this  separation. 
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